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The Ain 1 Axsarr’ is the third volume of the Axpar- 
wa’MAH, by Shaikh Abulfazl, and is by far the greatest work in 
the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. The first 
volume of this gigantic work contains the history of Timur’s 
family as far as it is of interest for the Indian reader, and the 
reigns of Babar, the Sur kings, and Humayitin, whilst the 
second volume is devoted to the detailed history of nearly 
forty-six years of the reign of the Great Emperor.’ The con- 
cluding volume, the A’fn 1 Akbarf, contains that information 
regarding Akbar’s reign which, though not strictly historical, 
is yet essential to a correct understanding of the times, and 
embodies, therefore, those facts for which, in modern times, 
we would turn to Administration Reports, Statistical com- 
pilations, or Gazetteers. It contains the din (1. ¢, mode of 
governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the Administration 
Report and Statistical Return of his government, as it was 
about 1590 A. D. The contents, therefore, of the A‘in are 
naturally varied and detailed. The first of its five books treats 
of Akbar’s household and court, and of the emperor himself, 
the soul of every department, who looks upon the per- 
formance of his duties as an act of divine worship, and 
who enters into the details of government, in order to create 
a harmonious whole. Vouchsafed as king with a peculiar light 
from on high, his person is prominently put forward as the 
guide of the people in all matters temporal and spiritual ; in 
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whose character and temper the governed find that rest and 
peace which no constitution can give, and in whon, as the 
author of a new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration 
is for ever allayed. 

The second book treats of the servants of the throne, 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at court 
whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lustre from 
the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their turn 
reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for the 
judicial and executive departments, the establishment of a 
new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the tri- 
bal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance minister 
whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and liter- 
ary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the Hindus, 
who form the bulk of the population, and in whose political 
advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of the stability 
of his realm. There are also a few chapters on the foreign 
invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, and on Muham- 
madan saints and the sects to which they respectively 
belong. 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and epigram- 
matical sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom of the em- 
peror, which Abulfazl has gathered as the disciple gathers the 
sayings of the master. 

In the A‘in, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s go- 
vernment in its several departments, and of its relations to 
the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. Whilst 
in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the endless tur- 
moil of war and dynastical changes, and are only re- 
minded of the existence of a people when authors make a 
passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, we have 
in the A’‘{n the governed classes brought to the foreground : 
men live and move before us, and the great questions of the 
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time, axioms then believed in and principles then followed, 
phantoms then chased after, ideas then prevailing, and suc- 
cesses then obtained, are placed before our eyes in truthful, 
and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the A’{n stands so unique among 
the Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to other native sour- 
ces of history and systematically examined their contents, 
the A’fn was laid under contribution. Le Pére Tieffentaller, 
in 1776, published in his ‘ Description Géographique de 
PIndostan’ long extracts from the rent-roll given in the 
Third Book; Chief Sarishtahdar Grant used it largely 
for his Report on Indian Finances ; and as early as 1783, 
Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental scholar, dedicated to 
Warren Hastings his ‘‘ Ayeen Akberi,” of which in 1800 he 
issued a printed edition in London. In his translation, Glad- 
win has given the greater part of the First Book, more than 
one-half of the Secand and Third Books, and about one-fourth 
of the Fourth Book; and although in modern timesinaccuracies 
have been discovered in the portions translated by him— 
chiefly due, no doubt, to the fact that he translated from 
MSS., in every way a difficult undertaking—his translation 
has always occupied a deservedly high place, and it may con- 
fidently be asserted that no similar work has for the last 
seventy years been so extensively quoted as his. The mag- 
nitude of the task of translating the A’‘in from uncollated 
MSS. will especially become apparent, when we remember 
that, even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great diffi- 
culty.” 

But it is not merely the varied information of the A’{n 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abulfazl’s high official position 
gave him access to any document he wished to consult, and 
his long career and training in various departments of the 
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State, and his marvellous powers of expression, fitted him 
eminently for the composition of a work like the Akbar- 
namah and the Ain. His love of truth and his correctness of 
information are apparent on every page of the book, which he 
wished to leave to future ages as a memorial of the Great 
Emperor and as a guide for enquiring minds ; and his wishes 
for the stability of the throne and the welfare of the people, 
his principles of toleration, his noble sentiments on the rights 
of man, the total absence of personal grievances and of expres- 
sions of ill-will towards encompassing enemies, shew that the 
expanse of his large heart stretched to the clear offing of 
sterling wisdom. Abulfazl has far too often been accused 
by European writers of flattery and even of wilful conceal- 
ment of facts damaging to the reputation of his master. A 
study, though perhaps nota hasty perusal, of the Akbar- 
namah will shew that the charge is absolutely unfounded; 
and if we compare his works with other historical produc- 
tions of the East, we shall find that while he praises, he does 
so infinitely less and with much more grace and dignity than 
any other Indian historian or poet. No native writer has 
ever accused him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind that all 
Eastern works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to 
the opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the duty 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the Kast is a rank mass 
of flattery, at the side of which modern encomiums look 
like withered leaves,—we may pardon Abulfazl when he 
praises because he finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation has 
extended over a longer time than I at first expected. The 
simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian Text, 
from which the translation is made, the geographical diffi- 
culties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of the MSS., 
the notes added to the translation from various Muhammadan 
historians and works on the history of literature, have ren- 
dered the progress of the work unavoidably slow. 
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I am deeply indebted to the Council and the Phi- 
lological Committee of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for placing at my disposal a full critical apparatus 
of the A‘in and entrusting me with the edition of the text, for 
which the Indian Government had most liberally sanctioned 
the sum of five thousand Rupees. My grateful acknowledg- 
ments are also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superin- 
tendent of the Geological Survey of India and late President 
of the Asiatic Society, for valuable advice and ever ready 
assistance in the execution of the work; and to Col. H. 
* Yule, C.B., and to H. Roberts Esq., of the Doveton 
College, for useful hints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things, and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have thus 
had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors and 
inconsistencies in the spelling of names, and supplying other 
deficiencies. That defects will still be found, notwithstand- 
ing my endeavours to remove them, none of my readers and 
critics can be more sensible than I myself am. 


H. BLOCHMANN. 


Calcutta Madrasah, 
23rd September, 1873. 
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LIST OF PLATES 


IN THE 
FIRST VOLUME 
OF THE 
AIN I AKBARL. 


Pirates I tro TI]. THe workmen or tHE Mrz, pp. 20 to 27. 


1,2. Preparation of acids.—3. Washing of ashes.—4, 9, 10, 12, melting and 
refining.—5. Weighing.—6, 8. Making of plates. 
7. Work of the zarrdb, p. 21.—11. Engraving.—12. The Sikkachi, p. 22. 


Pirate IV. Tue Imperrt Camp, (p. 47). 
a, b, c, d, f, g, roads and bazars. “ The principal bazar is laid out into 
“the form of a wide street, running through the whole extent ofthe army, 
* now on the right, now on the left, of the Diwan i khé¢.” Bernier. 
1. The Imperial Harem (shabistdn i igbdl). At the right hand side is the 
Diudshydnah Manzil ; vide p. 54, 3. 
2. Open space with a canopy (shdmydnah). 
Private Audience Hall (daulat-khdnah 1 khdo), p. 46. 
4. The great camp light (dkdsdiak), pp. 47, 50. 
“‘ The aguacy-die resembles a lofty mast of a ship, but is very slender, 
“and takes down in three pieces. It is fixed towards the king's quarters, 
“ near the tent called Nagar-kane, and during the night a lighted lantern 
‘is suspended from thetop. This light is very usefal, for it may be seen 
“‘when every object is enveloped in impenetrable darkness. To this spot 
‘* persons who lose their way resort, either to pass the night secure from all 
“ danger of robbers, or to resume their search after their own lodgings. 
“The name ‘ Aquacy-die’ may be translated ‘ Light of Heaven,’ the lantern 
“ when at a distance appearing like a star.” Bernier. 
5. The Naggdrah-khdnah, pp. 47, 50. 
AB, or distance from the Harem to the Camp Light, = 1530 yards; 
AC = 360 yards; p. 47. 
6. The house where the saddles were kept (zainkhdnah). 
7. The Imperial stables (iptabda/). 
8 
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Tents of the superintendents and overseers of the stables. 
. Tents of the clerk of the elephant stables. 
10. The Imperial Office (daftar). 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
336 
34. 
35 to 


Vill 


Tent for pAlkis and carts. 

Artillery tent (¢opkhdnah). 

Tent where the hunting leopards were kept (chitah-khanah). 

The Tents of Maryam Makanf (Akbar’s mother), Gulbadan Begum (Hu- 
méayuin’s sister, p. 615), and Prince Danyal; p. 40. 


The tents of Sulfin Salim (Jah4ngir), to the right of the Imperial Harem. 


The tents of Sultan Murad, to the left of the Imperial Harem ; p. 48. 
Store rooms and workshops (bwyttdt), 

Tent for keeping basins (d/tdbchi-khdnah). 

Tent for the perfumes (kKhushbtu-khdnah). 

Tent for storing mattress (toshak-khdnah). 

Tent for the tailors, &c. 

Wardrobe (kurkyardq-khdnah), pp. 87, 616. 

Tent for the lamps, candles, oil, &c. (chirdgh-khdnak). 

Tents for keeping fresh Ganges water (dbddr-khdnah), p. 55. 
Tent for making skarbat and other drinks. 

Tent for storing pdn leaves. 

Tent for storing fruit (mewah-khdnah). 

Tent for the Imperial plate (rikdb-khdnah). 

The Imperial kitchen (matbakh). 

The Imperial bakery (ndnbd-khdnah). 

Storeroom for spices (hawej-khdnah). 

The Imperial guard. 

The Arsenal (qur-khdnah). 

Women’s apartments. 

41. Guard houses. 

Round about the whole the nobles and Mancabdirs with their contin- 
gents pitched their tents. 

“ The king's private tents are surrounded by small kanats (qandts, stand- 
“ing screens), of the height ofa man, some lined with Masulipatam chintz, 
‘© worked over with flowers of a hundred differents kinds, and others with 
“figured satin, decorated with deep silken fringes.” Bernier. Bernier's 
description of the Imperial camp (second letter, dated Lahor, 26th Febru- 
ary, 1665) agrees in minute details with the above. 


Piate V. CANDLESTICKS, p. 49. 


1. 


4. 


Double candlestick (dushdkhah).—2. Fancy candlestick with pigeons.— 
3. Single candlestick (yakshdkhah). 
The Akdsdiah, or Camp-light; vide Pl. IV, No. 4. 


Puate VI. THe Emperor AKBAR WORSHIPS FIRE. 


In front of Akbar twelves candles are placed, and the singer of sweet melo- 


dies sings to the praise of God, as mentioned on p. 49, 1. 10 ff. 


the 
the 


The faces of the emperor and the singer are left blank, in accordance with 
Muhammadan dislike to paint likenesses of anything on, below, or above 
earth. The emperor sits in the position called duzdad. 


PiatE VII. THRONES. 


1,2. Different kinds of thrones (aurang) with pillows (masnad) to lean 
against, the royal umbrella (ckaér), and the footstool (ganda/#). 


Puate VIII. Tue Nagga’ran Kna’nag, pp. 50, 51. 


1. Cymbals (sanj).—2. The large drum (kuwargah or damdmah).—3, 4, 5. 
The Karand.—6. The Surnd.—7. The Hindi Surnd.—8. The Nafir.—9. The 
Siagh, or horn.—10. The Naggdrahs. 


PuatE IX. Tue Ensians or Royatry, p. 50. 


1. The Jhandé, or Indian flag. ‘‘ The Royal standard of the great Mogul is 
a Couchant Lion shadowing part of the body of asun.” Terry. 

The Kaukabah. 

Sdibdn or A’ftdbgtr. 

4, The Tumantog (from the Turkish tog, or togh, a flag, and ¢tuman or tumdn, 
a division of ten thousand). 

5. The Chatr, or (red) royal umbrella. 

A standard, or ‘alam. 

7. The Chatrtog. As Abulfazl says that this standard is smaller than the 
preceding, it is possible that the word should be pronounced chuturtog, 
from the Turkish chutur, or chiétdér, short. The flag is adorned with 
bunches of hair (gu¢ds) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan 
Yak. 
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Piates X & XI. Tue Impertat TEnTs, 


Plate X. The three tents on the top, commencing with the left, are 
(1) the Skhdmydnah; (2) A yakdart Khargdh, or tent of one door; (3) the 
Dudari, or tent of two doors; p. 54, 8. Rolled up over the door is the chigh ; 
p- 226, Ain 88. 

Below these three tents, is the Sardpardah and Guldlbdr, p.54. At the 
foot of the plate is the Namgtrah (pr. dew-catcher), with carpet and pillow 
(masnad); p. 46. 

Plate XI. On the top, the bdrgdh, p. 53. Below it, on the left, is the 
Didshydnah Manzil, or two-storied house; vide Pl. IV, No.1. At the window 
of the upper story, the emperor shewed himself; wide Index, darsan and 
jharokah. To the right of this two-storied tent, is the Chobin Rdwati (as the 
word ought to be spelt, from chod{n, wooden, and rdwafé, a square tent), pp. 46, 53. 
Below it, the common conical tent, tied to pegs stuck in the ground; hence it is 
called zamindoz, with one tent pole (yak-surughah, from the Turkish surugh, or 
surdgh, a tent pole). 

Below is a Zamindoz with two poles (ddsurughah). At the bottom of the 
plate, to the left, is the Mandal, p, 64, 6; and to the right, the ’Ajdidé, 64, 5. 
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Puate XII. Weapons; pp. 110 to 112. 


£9 


3, 3a. 
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11. 
12, 13. 


14a. 


146. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19, 20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


The numbers in brackets refer to the numbers on pp. 110 to 122. 

The sword, shamsher (1). 

The straight sword, k’hdandah (2). 

The guptt 'agd (8). 

The broad dagger, jamdhar (A). 

The bent dagger, khanjar (5). 

The jamk’hak, or curved dagger (7). 

The bent knife, bdnk (8). 

The jhanbwah, or hiltless dagger (9). 

The katdrah, a long and narrow dagger (10). 

The narsinkmoth (narsing mot’h ?), a short and narrow dagger (11). 

The bow, kamdn (12). 

The small bow and arrow, takhsh kamdn and tir (13). 

Arrow. 

The parkdnkash, or arrow-drawer (19). 

The quiver, tarkash (16). 

The lance, nazzah (20). 

The Hindustani lance, barchhah (21). 

The sank, or broad-headed lance (22). 

The saint’hf (23) and selarah (24). 

The shushbur, or club. This I believe to be the correct name (instead of 
shashpar, p. 111, No. 26), from shush, lungs, and bur, tearing. 

The axe, ¢abar. 

The club, gurz (25). On p. 111, No. 29, the word piydzé has been translated 
by ‘club,’ and this seems to be the correct meaning; but the plates in 
some MSS. call ‘ piyazi’ a long knife with straight back, ending in a point. 

The pointed axe, zdghnol, 1. e. crow-bill (30). 

The chakar (wheel) and basolah (31). 

The double axe, fabar-zdghnol (32). 

The tarangdlah (33). 

The knife, kdrd (34). 


Puate XIII. Weapons (CONTINUED). 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


The guptt kérd, or knife concealed in a stick (35). 

The whip, gamché kdrd (36). 

The clasp knife, chdgd (37). 

A bow, unstrung. 

The bow for clay bullets, kKamt’ha, or kKamdn 1 gurohah (38). 
The tube, or pea-shooter, tufak 7 dahdn (40). 

The pushtkhar (41). 

A lance called girih-kushd, ¢. e. knot-unraveller (43). 

The khdr t mdAt, ¢. e. fish-spine (44). 

The sling, gobhan (45). 

The gajbdg'h, or dnkus, for guiding elephants (46); vide p. 129, No. 27. 


41. 


SESSRRSR 


The shield, sipar (47). 

Another kind of shield, didi (48). 

The plain cane shield, pahri, or phart (50). 
The helmet, dubalghah (52). 

The g’hug’hwah, a mail coat for head and body, in one piece (58). 
The helmet, with protection for the neck, zirih-kuldh (54). 
The mailed coat, zirih (57). 

The mailed coat, with breast-plate, bagtar (58). 

An armour for chest and body, joshan (59). 

The breast and buck-plates, chahér-dinah (60). 


Puare XIV. Weapons anp ARMOURS (CONTINUED). 


50. 
61. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


57. 
58, 59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


PuaTe XV. AKBAR’S MACHINE FOR CLEANING GUNS: vide 


The coat with plates and helmet, kof’hé (61). 

An armour of the kind called eddigé (62). 

A long coat worn over the armour, angirk’hah (63). 
An iron mask, chihrah-zirth i chant (65). 

A doublet worn over the armour, chihsl-gad (67). 
The long glove, dastwdnah (68). 


The small one is the mosah 4 dhani, or iron stocking (71); and the large one, 


the rdk (69). 


The kajem, or kejam, a mailed covering for the back of the horse (72). 


The artak i kajem, the quilt over which the preceding is put (73). 
The gaskgah, or head protection for the horse (74). 
The kayt’hah sobhd (07) 

The rocket, bd (77). 


the lst Book. 


Puare XVI. Harness ror Horses. Ain 52, p. 136. 
Pirate XVII. Games; pp. 803, 304. 


The upper figure shews the board for Chaupar, 
is the board for the Chandal Mandal game. 
some were made of inlaid stones on the ground in an Open court yard, as in 
Fathpdr Sfkri, and slave girls were used instead of pieces. The players at 
Chandal Mandal sat on the ground, round the circumference, 


end of each of the sixteen radii. 


p. 115, Ain 38, of 


p- 303, and the lower figure 
Both boards were made of all 81Ze8 ; 


one player at the 
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Page 31, last line, for Bahrah read Bahirah. 


32, line 1, for Kalanwar read Kalanir. 
34, note 2, add wide p. 354. 
55, line 12, for woolen read woollen. 
»» line 24, for Sériin read Sorin, vide p. 615. 
57, line 2 from below, for Bhar&ij read Bahraich. 
63, line 5, for king read kind. 
» line 25, for heron read crane. 
73, line 15, for chalk read slaked lime. 
84, last line, for Maruraj (?) read Mararé}. | 
86, line 1, for Indrakal read Indarkol. 
104, note 3, for III, p. 139 read II, p. 278. 
122, line 22 ff, vide p. 618. 
167, line 24, for is read are. 
174, line 4 from below, for Husain read Hasan. 
176, line 26, for Nabatés read Nugtawis. 
180, line 16, for Puzukhotam read Purukhotam. 
190, line 15, for the heretic of Jafrdin read the heretical wizard. 
225, line 23, for bricklayers read diggers. 
226, line 6, for pha read p’hart. 
241, line 8 from below, for duashvah read duaspah. 
273, line 21, for tyranical read tyrannical. 
274, line 3, for p. 38 read p. 33. 
282, line 10 from below, for p. 225 read p. 252. 
286, line 22, dele comma after Fathpiur. 
309, line 14, for Sénbbar read Sanbhar. 
» line 15, dele Jodh Bai, and vide Additional Notes, p. 618. 
310, line 23, for Das of read Das. 
» line 33, for Nisar read unnisa. 
312, line 2, for Ma’ani read Ma’Alt. 
313, line 13, for Husain read Husain, son of Sultan Husain: Mirza. 
316, line 4, for Mukram read Mukarram. 
» line 25, for Barhampur read Burhénpir. 
318, lines 10 and 13, for "Abdul Fath read Abulfath. | 
» line 9 from below, for 981 reud 975; vide Proceedings, A. 8. Bengal, July, 
1873. 
319, line 9, for at Jagir read as jagir. 
322, line 11, for ’Abdul vead Abul. 
» line 16, for 981 read 980. 
» line 23, for Ahmadnagar read Ahmadabad. 
329, line 14, for 147 read 174. 
330, line 12, add “ General Cunningham tells me that the correct name is Bidhi 
(Sansk. Vriddhi), not Budi.” Vede Index. 
» line 22, for Talbanah read Talambah. 
»» lines 2 and 7 from below, for Ak Mahall read Ag Mahall. 
331, note 1, for cousin read uncle. 
333, line 4, for Babu read Baba. 
335, line 1, for Dost read Daulat. 
» line 3, for Sarkij read Sarkich. 
338, line 9 from below, for Mecsenas read Maecenas. 
340, line 19, for Sing Ram read Sangrém. 


ll 


Page 340, last line, dele younger son or. 


344, line 18, et passim, for Waijur read Bajor. 
345, line 17, for Bajgorah read Pajkorah (or Panjkorah). 
351, line 13, for severally read several. 
» line 20, et passim, for Gulab{i read Kolabi. 
357, line 7 from below, for 81 read 80. 
358, note 2, dele and the latter... Editors. 
367, line 17, for Chandr read Chand. 
371, line 2 from below, for Uymaq K&l read the Uymags of Miyankal 
(vide p. 620). 
379, line 20, for 330 read 333. 
383, line 10, for 223 read 144. 
386, line 22, for 362 read 361. 
391, line 3 from below, for Jhajhu read Chajhi. 
395, line 9 and 17, for Tang read Tisang. 
» line 17, for Tas-ha read Tis-ha. 
» line 18, for Sirdhaolf, Kiléodah read Sandh&oli, Kailaodah. 
» line 27, for Bhasi read Bhainsf. 
400, line 26, for Bilkari read Bilahri. 
407, line 14, et passim, for Bandelah read Bundelah. 
414, line 18, for salamat read saldmat. 
» note 2, et passim, for Rahtas read Rohtas. 
» o for Tamkin read Namakin. 
419, line 16 from below, for son of read son of Rajah Sojé, son of. 
» note 2, add “Tod mentions a ‘Kandhar’ near Amber.” Vide Geogr. 
Index, K handar. 
425, line 11 from below, for Cabah of Agrah, read near Dibli. 


427, line 5 from below, for Mangald read the mangald. 
437, line 15 from below, for Jamal read Jalal. 

440, line 11 from below, for tuqul read tuyul. 

441, line 11 from below, for 185 read 186. 

448, note, line 1, for political read poetical. 

456, note 1, add vide p. 621. 

472, note, last line, for Wali read Wala. 

475, line 5 from below, for 5th read 7th. 

478, line 8, for 5th read 6th. 

498, note 1, for Biri read Bairf. 

501, line 6 from below, for 396 read 392. 

508, line 13 from below, for Wacli read Hijri; vide p. 622. 
514, line 17, for Kingu read Kingri. 

539, line 23, for Kapur read Kipur. 

546, line 6 from below, for Maléné read Maulana. 

567, note, last line, for Shah read Khan. 
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BIOGRAPHY 
OF 


SHAIKH ABULFAZL I ’ALLAMI. 


Saaixa Aspot Fazt, Akbar’s minister and friend, was born at 
Agrah on the 6th Muharram, 958,* during the reign of Islam Shah. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from Shaikh 
Miis4, Abul Fuazl’s fifth ancestor, who lived in the 9th century of the 
Hijrab in Siwistén (Sindh), at a place called Rel (Jz)). In “ this 
pleasant village.” Shaikh Musa’s children and grandchildren re- 
mained till the beginning of the 10th century, when Shaikh Khizr, 
the then head of the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued 
with mystic lore, emigrated to Hindustan. There he travelled about 
visiting those who, attracted by God, are known to the world for not 
knowing it ; and after passing a short time in Hijéz with the Arabian 
tribe, to which the family had originally belonged, he returned to India, 
and settled at Nagor, N. W. of Ajmir, where he lived in the company of 
the pious, enjoying the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahyé of Bukhara. 

The title of Shaikh, which all the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shaikh Mub4rak, Abul Fazl’s father, 
was born. Mubfrak was not Shaikh Khizr’s eldest child: several 
children had been born before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing 
at the birth of another son, called him Mubérak, z.¢., the blessed, in 
allusion, no doubt, to the hope which Islém holds out to the believers, 
that children gone before bless those born after them, and pray to God 
for the continuance of their earthly life. 

Shaikh Mubérak, at the early age of four, gave abundant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shaikh ’Atan (wb), who was of Turkish extraction and 


reo 


* 14th January, 1561. 


il 


had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, where he lived 
in the service of Shaikh Sélfr, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Shaikh Khizr had now resolved 
permanently to settle at Nagor, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once more to Siwistaén. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nazor in great dis- 
tress; and a famine which broke out at the same time, stretche! num- 
bers of the inhabitants on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
and of all the members of the family at Nagor only Mubarak and his 
mother survived. 

Mubirak grew up progessing in knowledge and laying the founda- 
tion of those encyclopedial attainments, for which he afterwards became 
so famons. He soon felt the wish and the necessity to complete his 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts; but love to his 
mother kept him in his native town, where he continued his studies, 
guided by the teachings of the great saint Khwajah Ahrar,* to which 
his attention had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the same time the Maldeo disturbances broke out. Mu- 
bérak carried out his wish. and went to Ahmaddébad in Gujarat, 
either attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of his countryman Ahmad of Khatta.¢ In Ahmadab4d, he found a 
second father in the learned Shaikh Abul Fazl, a khatib, or preacher, from 
Kazariin in Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of reputa- 
tion, as Shaikh Umar of Tattah and Shaikh Yusuf. After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindustan, and settled, on the 6th Muhar- 
ram, 950, on the left bank of the Jamuna, opposite Avrah, near the 
Charbagh Villa.t which Babar had built, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir Raffuddin Safawi of Inja (Shiréz), among whose dis- 
ciples Mubdrak took a distinguished place. It was here that Mubirak’s 
two eldest sons, Shaikh Abul Faiz,§ and four years later, Shaikh Abul- 
Fazl, were born. Mubérak had now reached the age of fifty, and resolv- 
ed to remain at Agrah, the capital of the empire; nor did the years 
of extraordinary drought which preceded the first year of Akbar’s reign, 


* Died at Samarqand, 29th Rabi’ I, 895, or 20th February, 1490. 

+ Vide p. 507, note. Abmad of Khattu is buried at Sark’hich near Ahmadabad. 
He died in 849(A. D. 1448). 

+ Later called Hasht Bihisht, or the Nurafshén Gardens. It is now called the 
Ram Bagh. 

§ Born A.H. 954, or A.D. 1547. Vide p. 490. 
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and the dreadful plague, which in 963 broke out in Agrah and caused a 
great dispersion among the population, incline him to settle elsewhere. 

The universality of learning which distinguished Mubdrak attracted 
a large number of disciples, and displayed itself in the education he 
gave his sons; and the filial piety with which Abul Fazl in numerous 
passages of his works speaks of his father, and the testimony of hostile 
writers as Badadoni, leave no doubt that it was Mubarak’s comprehensive- 
ness that laid in Abul Faiz and Abul Fazl the foundation of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent, anti-Islamitic views, for which 
both brothers have been branded by Muhammadan writers as atheists, 
or as Hindus, or as sunworshippers, and as the chief causes of Akbar’s 
apostucy from Islam. 

A few years before 963 A. H., during the Afghan rule, Shaikh 
Mubarak had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached himself to a reli- 
gious movement, which had first commenced about the year 9J0, and 
which continued under various phases during the whole of the tenth 
ceutury. ‘The movement was suggested by the approach of the first 
millennium of Islam. According to an often quoted, prophecy, the latter 
days of Islam are to be marked by a general decadence in political 
power and in morals, which on reaching its climax is to be fullowed by 
the appearance of Im4m Mahdi, ‘ the Lord of the period’,* who will re- 
store the sinking faith to its pristine freshness. Christ also is to appear ; 
and after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islam, 
the day of judgment will commence. Regarding this promised _per- 
sonage, the Rauzat ul-Aimmah, a Persian work on the lives of the 
twelve Im4ms,t has the following passage— 

Muslim, Abu Daud, Nisdi, Baihaqi, and other collectors of the tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet once said, ‘‘ Muhammad 
Mahdi shall be of my family and of the descendants of Fitimah [the Pro- 
phet’s daughter and wife of ’Alf].”". And Ahmad, Abt Daid, Tirmizi, and 
Ibn Majah state that the Prophet at some other time said, ‘“‘ When of 
time one day shall be left, God shall raise up a man from among my 
descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as before him the 
world was full of oppression ;” and again, ‘‘ The world shall not come to 


¢ Cahib i zaman. He is the 12th Imam. The first eleven succeeded the Prophet. 
‘Mahdi (which in India is wrougly pronounced Mehndi, ‘ myrtle’) means ‘ guided’ ; 
Hadi means ‘ a guide’. 

+ By Sayyid ‘Izzat ‘Ali, son of Sayyid Pir Ali of Rasulpur. Lithographed at 
Lek’bnanu, 1271, A. H., 144 pp., royal 8vo. 
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an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is a man of my family, 
and whose name is the same as mine.’’ Further, Ahmad and other collec- 
tors assert that the Prophet once said, “ Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my 
family, eight and nine years.’’ Accordingly, people believe in the coming 
of Mahdi. But there ie also a party in Islam who say that Imam Mahd{ 
has already come into the world and exists at present : his patronymic is Abul 
Qasim, and his epithets are ‘the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi, the expected, 
the Lord of the age.” In the opinion of this party, he was born at Surra- 
man-rad [near Baghdad] on the 23rd Ramazan, 258, and in 265 he came to 
his Sardabah [ prop. ‘a cool place,’ ‘a summer villa’], and disappeared whilst 
in his residence. In the book entitled ‘Shaw4hid’ it is said that when he 
was born, he had on his right arm the words written, ‘Say, the truth has 
come and error has vanished, surely error is vanishing’ [Qoran, xvii, 83]. It 
is also related that when he was born into the world, he came on his knees, 
pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, and said, “ Praise be to God, 
the Lord of the world.’’ Some one also has left an account of a visit to 
Imam Hasan ’Askari [the eleventh Imam], whom he asked, ‘QO son of the 
Prophet, who will be Khalifah and Imam after thee?” ’Askari thereupon 
went into his room, and after some time came back with a child on his shoul- 
ders, that had a face like the full moon and might have been three years 
old, and said to the man, “ If thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, 
He would not have shewn you this child: his name is that of the Prophet, 
and so is his patronymic.” The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at 
present, say that he rules over cities in the far west, and he is even said to 
have children. God alone knows the truth ! 


The alleged prophecies of the Founder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islim 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mabdi movement 
assumed in [ndia* a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad, son of Mir Sayyid Khan, of Jaunpir. This man was a 





* Baddonf, in his ‘ Najaturrash{id,’ givesa few particulars regarding the same 
movement in BadakhshAn, from where the idea seems to have spread over Persia and Jn- 
dia. In Badakhshén, it was commenced by Sayyid Muhammad Nirbakhsh, a pupil 
of Abi Is-héq Khatlan{, who gained numerous adherents and created such disturbances, 
that troops were sent against him. He was defeated and fled to ‘Iréq, in the moun- 
tainous districts of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. 
He had often to fight with the governors, but defied them all. Badéoni has preserved 
a copy of the proclamation which Nurbakhsh sent unto all the saints. One of his 
disciples was Shaikh Muhammad L&hiji, the commentator of the ‘Gulshau i Raz.’ 
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descendant of the Prophet, and bore his name; the fall of Jaunpir 
was to him a sign that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events 
which looked like miracles, marked his career; and a voice from heaven 
had whispered to him the words, “ Anta Mahdi,” ‘ thou art Mahdi.’ 
Some people indeed say that Mir Sayyid Muhammad did not mean to 
declare that he was the promised Mahdi; but there is no doubt that he 
insisted on his mission as the Lord of the Age. He gained many ad- 
herents, chiefly through his great oratorical powers, but pressed by 
enemies he went to Gujarét, where he found an adherent’ in Sultan 
Mahmid [. From Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to 
the joy of numerous enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah. From there 
also he seems to have been driven away. On his return, it was revealed 
to him that his teaching was vexatious, and he said to the disciples 
that accompanied him, “‘ God has removed from my heart the burden of 
Mahdi. If I safely return, I shall recant all.’ But when he reached 
the town of Furdh in Balochistén, where his arrival had created a great 
sensation, he died (911, A. H.; 1505, A. D.). His tomb became a 
place of general pilgrimage, although Shah Isma‘il and Shéh Tahmasp 
tried to destroy it. The movement, however, continued. Some of his 
fullowers adhered to their belief that he was Mahdi; and even the 
histo.ian Badaoni, who was strongly attached to the cause, speaks of 
him as of a great saint. 

Other Muhdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (A. D., 
1549), a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Bidnuh, 8.W. of Agrah, 
in the person of Shaikh ’Alai. This man was a Bangdéli Musalmdn. 
His father had been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and 
after visiting Makkah, he had settled, in 935, with his younger brother 
Nacrullah, likewise a learned man, at Bidnah, where they soun became 
respected and influential men. Shaikh ’Alai had shewn from his youth 
the learning of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death 
of his father, he gathered numerous pupils around himself. ‘ But the 
love of power issues at last from the heads of the just,’ and on the day 
of the Id, he kicked an influential Shaikh frum his haudah, and, 
supported by his brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he 
alone was worthy of being the Shaikh of the town. 

About the same time, one Miydn Abdullah, a Niyazi Afghén and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpir, arrived from Makkah, 
and settled at a retired spot near Biénah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street preaching; and in a 
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short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shaikh Aldi also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miydn ’Abdullah; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqir, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the Niyazi, and joined the fraternity 
which they had formed. The brethren had established among them- 
selves community of property, divided the earnings obtained by 
begging, and gave up ull work, because it was said in the Qordn, 
‘Let not men be allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on 
God.’ Religious meetings, the object of which was to prepare people 
for the advent of the promised Mahdi, were daily held after the five 
prayers, which the brethren said together, and wherever they went they 
appeared armed to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere 
with municipal matters, and inspected the biz4rs and removed by force all 
articles forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if opposad to them, 
or assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matters in Bidnah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives. Shaikh 
’Alai’s former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader; in fact, he soon outdid Miyain Abdullah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the latter at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending him with six or seven hundred 
arnied men towards Makkah. ’Al4i marched with his band over Basé- 
war to Khaw4cpur, converting and preaching on the way, but on account 
of some obstacles they all returned to Bidnah. 

Shaikh ’Alai’s fame at last reached the ear of Islam Shéh, who 
summoned him to Agrah; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which ’Alai behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which ’Aléi delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to ’Aldi’s men. To the amusement of the Afghan nobles and generals at 
court, ’Aléi on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and Islam Shah was day after day 
informed that another of his nobles had gone to Aldi’s meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shaikh Mubérak also became a ‘ disciple,’ 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It is not clear whether he joined the sect 
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from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at whose 
head Makhdum ul Mulk stood ; but whatever may have been his reason, the 
result was, that Makhdim became his inveterate enemy, deprived him 
of grants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted him for more 
than twenty years, till Mubdrak’s sons turned the tables on him and 
procured his banishment.* 

The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by ’Aldi’s 
success, and Makhdum’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Shaikh. ’Aldi and his followers readily obeved 
the command, and set out for the Dak’hin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbada4, the frontier of Islam Sh4h’s empire, they succeeded in couvert- 
ing Bahér Khan A’zam Humayun and half his army, and the king 
on hearing of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaikh 
*Alai. 





* ‘Makhduim ul-Mulk’ was the title of "Abdullah of Sultanpur, regarding whom 
the reader may consult the index for references. The following biographical notice 
from the Khazinatul Agfa (Lahor, pp. 443, 464) shews the opinion of good Sunnis 
regarding Makhdum. 

‘Maulana ‘Abdullah Ang&ri of Sultanpuir belongs to the most distinguished 
learned men and saints of India. He was a Chishti in hisreligious opinions. From 
the time of Sher Shah till the reign of Akbar, he had the title of ‘ Makhddam-ul-Mulk’ 
(prop. served by the empire). He was learned in the law and austere in practice. 
He zealously persecuted heretics. When Akbar commenced his religious innovations 
and converted people to his ‘ Divine Faith’ and sunworship, ordering them to substitute 
for the creed the words ‘There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the viceregent 
of God,’ Maulana ‘Abdullah opposed the emperor. Driven at last from Court, he 
retired to a mosque; but Akbar said that the mosque belonged to his realm, and he 
should go to another country. Makhdum therefore went to Makkah. On his 
return to India, Akbar had him poisoned. He has written several works, as the 
de) aes, Kashf ul-ghummah ; the tba ¥ das, ‘Iffut ul-Anbiyd, the wo gle 
Minhdj uddin, &. He wus poisoned in A. H. 1006. 

‘His son H4ji ‘Abdul Karim went after the death of his father to Léhor, where 
he became a religious guide. He died in 1045, and lies buried at Lahor, near 
the Zib-unnisé Villa, at Mauza’ Kot. His sons were Shaikh Yahya, Il4h Nur, Abdul 
Hag and A’la Huzir. Shaikh Yahya, like his father, wrought miracles.’ 

In this account the date is wrong; for Makhdum ul-Mulk died in 990, and as 
Badaonf, Makhd6m’s supporter, says nothing of poison (Bad. II., 311), the statement 
of the Khazinat ul Acfia may be rejected. Badéoni also says that Makhdim’s sons 
were worthless men. 

The titles of Makhdum ul-Mulk’s works are not correctly given either; vide 
p. 544. ’ 
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About the same time (955), Islim Shéh left Agrah, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Punj4b caused by certain Niyézi Afghans, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Bidnah, Makhdim ul-Mulk 
drew the king’s attention to Miy4n Abdullah Niydzi, who after Shaikh 
’Alai’s departure for the Dak’hin roamed about in the hills of the Bidnah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to poss- 
ess great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyazi rebels in the Panjéb. Isl4m Shah ordered the governor of Bia- 
nah, who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyan ’Abdullah to him. 
The governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself; but 
Miydn ’Abdullah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased 
him by his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat 
him to death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the exe- 
cution of the punishment, and only left when Miyén ’Abdullah lay ap- 
parently lifeless on the ground. But he was with much care brought 
back to life. He concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mah- 
dawi principles, and got as late as 993 [A. D., 1535] from Akbar 
a freehold, because he, too, had been one of Makhddim ul-Mulk’s 
victims. He died more than ninety years old, in 1000, at Sarhind.* 

Islam Shah after quelling the Niydzi disturbances, returned 
to Agrah, but almost immediately afterwards his presence was again 
required in the Panjab, and it was there that Shaikh ‘Aldi joined 
the royal camp. When Islim Shih saw the Shaikh, he said to him in 
a low voice, ‘‘ Whisper into my ear that you recant, and I will not 
trouble you.” But Shaikh ’Alaéi would not do so, and Islim Shih, to 
keep up the appearance of authority, ordered a menial to give him by 
way of punishment a few cuts with the whip in his presence. Shaikh 
Aldi had then scarcely recovered from an attack of the plague, which for 
several years had been raging in India, and had a few badly healed wounds 
on his neck. Whilst he got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and 
?Aldi fainted and died. His body was now thrown under the feet of an 
elephant, and orders were given that no one should bury him, when 
all at once, to the terror of the whole camp and the king who believed 





_ * Bad&oni visited him in Sarhind, and it was from Abdullah that he heard of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad's repentance before death. Among other things, "Abdullah also told 
him that after the Mir's death in Farah, a well-known man of that town seized on 
lands belonging to Balochis and proclaimed himself Christ; and he added that he 
had known no less than thirteen men of respectable parentage, who had likewise claimed 
to be Christ. 
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that the last day had dawned, a most destructive cyclone broke forth. 
When the storm abated, ’Aldi’s body was found literally buried among 
roses and other flowers, and an order was now forthcoming to have the 
corpse interred. This happened in 957 [A. D., 1550]. People prophesied 
the quick end of Islam Shah and the downfal of his house.* 

Makhdim ul-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes; and (2) that 
the Mahdawis assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islém has no state clergy; but we find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the ’Ulam4s about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir ’Adls, Muftis, and Q4zis were appointed. 
At Dihli and Agrah, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
stanch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 
How great their influence was, may be seen from the fact that of all Mu- 
hammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps ’Alduddin Khilji, suc- 
ceeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of Shaikh ’Al4i was a great triumph for the Court ’Ula- 
més, and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the imme- 
diate result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar’s reign. They 
abated: only fora short time when the return of Huméytn and the 
downfal of the Afgh4n power brought about a violent political crisis, 
during which the learned first thought of their own safety, well 
knowing that Hum4yun was strongly in favour of Shi’ism; but when 
Akbar was firmly established, and the court at Agrah, after the fall of 
Bair4m Khan, who was a Shi’ah, again teemed with Hinddsténi Sun- 
nis, the persecutions commenced. The hatred of the court party 
against Shaikh Mubarak especially rose to such a height, that Shaikh 
"Abdunnabi and Makhdim ul-Mulk represented to the emperor that 
inasmuch as Mubirak also belonged to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, 
not only himself damned, but led also others into damnation, he deserved 
to be killed. They even obtained an order to bring him before the 


* The circumstances connected with ‘Aléi’s death resemble the end of Sidi Mulah 
Guring the reign of Jalal-uddfn Firdz Shah. 
The place in the Panjab, where the scene took place, is called Ban. (Bad. I., 408.) 
The fact that Badaoni spent his youth at BasAwar near Bidnuah, 3.e., in the very 
centre of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his 
life, to Mahdawi principles. 
2 
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emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from Agrah, only leaving behind him 
some furniture for his enemies to reek their revenge on. Concealing 
himself for a time, he applied to Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fathpdr Sikri 
for intercession ; but being advised by him to withdraw to Gujarat, he 
implored the good offices of Akbavr’s foster-brother, the generous Khan i 
A’zam Mirza Kokah, who succeeded in allaying all doubts in the mind of 
the emperor by dwelling on the poverty of the Shaikh and on the fact 
that, different from his covetous accusers, he had not cost the state any- 
thing by way of freeholds, and thus obtained at least security for him 
and his family. Mpbdrak some time afterwards applied indeed for a 
grant of land for his son Abul Faiz, who had already acquired literary 
fame, though he was only twenty years old, and waited personally 
with his son on Shaikh ’Abdunnabf. But the latter, in his theological 
pride, turned them out his office as men suspected of Mahdawf leanings 
and Shi’ah tendencies. Even in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign, when 
Faizi’s poems* had been noticed at court,—Akbar then lay before Chitor— 
and a summons had been sent to the young poet to present himself before 
his sovereign, the enemies at Agrah saw in the invitation a sign of ap- 
proaching doom, and prevailed on the governor to secure the victim this 
time. The governor thereupon sent a detachment of Mughul soldiers 
to surround Mubdrak’s house. Faizi was accidentally away from home, 
and the soldiers suspecting a conspiracy, subjected Mubarak to various 
sorts of ill-treatment; and when Faizi at last came, he was carried off 
by force to Chitor.t Nor did his fears for his father and his own life 
vanish, till his favourable reception at court convinced him both of 
Abkar’s good will and the blindness of his personal enemies. 

Abul Fazl had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which Shaikh Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind. There 
is no doubt that it wasin this school of misfortune that Abul Fazl learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 


* Abul Faiz wrote under the nom-de-plume of Faizi. 
+ 20th Rabf’ I, 975, or 24th September, 1567, The ode which Faizi presented 
will be found in the Akbarnamah. 
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broader sentiments the clique of the ’Ulamés, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often obser- 
ved in Indian boys ; he had read works on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of hikami and naglt, or ma’gitl and manqil.* 
Following the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before 
he had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to shew how 
extensive even at that time his reading was. A manuscript of the rare 
work of Icfahani happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abul Fazl, 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up, and on comparison it was found that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraordinary coincidence, that his friends were nota little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Abul Fazl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. 

Abul Fazl was so completely taken up with study that he pre- 
ferred the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great and 
to the bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevita- 
ble. But from the time Faizi had been asked by Akbar to attend the 
court, hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abul Fazl, who had 
then completed his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held 
out by the emperor, in spite of Mubaérak’s numerous enemies at court, a 
guarantee that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without 
fruit. The skill with which Faizi in the meantime acquired and retained 
Akbar’s friendship, prepared the way for Abul Fazl ; and when the latter, 
in the very end of 981 (beginning of 1574, A. D.), was presented to 
Akbar as Faizi’s brother, the reception was so favorable that he gave up 
all thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “As fortune did not 
at first assist me,” says Abul Fazl in the Akbarndémah, “I almost 
became selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of 
proud retirement. The number of pupils that I had gathered around 


* Page 540, note. 
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me, served but to increase my pedantry. In fact, the pridé of learning 
had made my brain drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for 
myself, when I passed the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after 
truth, and enjoyed the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in 
mind and heart, my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and 
covetousness of the so-called learned. The advice of my father with 
difficulty kept me back from outbreaks of folly; my mind had no 
rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of Mongolia or to the 
hermits on Lebanon; I longed for interviews with the lamas of Tibet 
or with the pddris of Portugal, and I would gladly sit with the 
priests of the Parsis and the learned of the Zendavesta. I was sick of the 
learned of my own land. My brother and other relatives then advised 
me to attend the Court, hoping that I would find in the emperor a leader 
to the sublime world of thought. In vain did [ at first resist their ad- 
monitions. Happy, indeed, am I now that I have found in my sovereign 
a guide to the world of action and a comforter in lonely retirement ; in 
him meet my longing after faith and my desire todo my appointed 
work in the world; he is the orient where the light of form and ideal 
dawns; and it is he who has taught me that the work of the world, 
multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the spiritual unity of truth. 
I was thus presented at Court. AsIhad no worldly treasures to lay 
at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote a commentary to the A-yat ul-Kurst,* 
and presented it when the emperor was at Agrah. I was favourably 
received, and his Majesty graciously accepted my offering.” 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his preparations for 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Faizi accompanied the expedition; 
but Abul Fazl naturally stayed in Agrah. But as Faizi wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had enquired after him, Abul Faszl attended 
Court immediately on the emperor's return to Fathpir Sikri, where 
Akbar happened to notice him first in the Jami’ Mosque. Abul Fazl, 
as before, presented a commentary written by him on the opening 
of a chapter in the Qorén, entitled ‘Surat ul Fath,’ ‘ the Chapter of 
Victory.’t 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdum ul-Mulk and Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, had every cause to feel sorry 


® Name of the 256th verse of the second chapter of the Qoran. 


¢ The details of Abul Fazl’s introduction at Court given in Badaoni differ slightly 
from Abul Fazl’s own account. 
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at Faizi’s and Abul Fazl’s successes ;* for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Bihér, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of which the historian Badéoni has left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the “ Pharaoh-like pride” of the 
learned at court; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuits 
had reached his ear; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief-Justice on Shf'ahs and “ others heretics’ affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindd subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpiur Sikri, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to ‘enquire.’ It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took.t The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning ; abuse took the place of argu- 
ment, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence of the 
emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up only 
increased ; certain points of the Hanafi law, to which most Sunnis 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers be- 
longing to the other three sects ; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Makhdim ul-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaikh ’A bdunnabi, the Sadr of the empire, and 
the latter retorted by calling Makhduim a fool and cursing him. Abul 
Faz], upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader of his 
party, fanned the quarrels by skilfully shifting the disputes from one 
point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject ought 
to look upon the king not only as the temporal, but also as the only 
spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the making 
of Abul Fazl’s fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the end of 
their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law of 
which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 








* Badéoni ascribes to Makhdim ul-Mulk an almost prophetic insight into Abul 
Fazl’s character; for the first time he saw Abul Fazl, he said to his disciples, 


‘What religious mischief is there of which that man is not capable?” Bad. III, 72. 
+ Vide pp. 170 ff. | 
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impossible ; and though headstrong kings as ’Aléuddin Khilji had before 
tried to raise the law of expediency (—3 wigan maclahat 1 wagt) above 
the law of the Qorin, they never fairly succeeded in separating religion 
from law or in rendering the administration of the empire independent 
of the Mulla. Hence when Abul Fazl four years later, in 986, brought 
up the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised a perfect 
storm; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had hitherto 
dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or with 
sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles of 
Islim. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last. four years the breach had become; that ‘‘ the strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through” ; and that Akbar believed that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations. Islam, therefore, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship.* The learned party seeing 
their official position endangered, now shewed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaikh Mubarak in conjunction with his sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Islam. 
Badaoni has happily preserved a complete copy of it.t ‘The emperor 
was certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned the rank 
of a ‘ Mujtahid’, +. e. an infallible authority in all matters relating to 
Islam. -The ‘ intellect of the just king’ thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. Shaikh 
’Abdunnabi and Makhdim ul-Mulk signed indeed the document against 
their will, but sign they did ; whilst Shaikh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the reali- 
zation of the progressive movement, ‘The document,” says Abul Fazl 
in the Akbarndmah, “‘ brought about excellent results,—(1) The Court 
became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all creeds ; the good 
doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their defects were 
not allowed to obscure their good features ; (2) perfect toleration (¢ulh-t- 
kul, or ‘ peace with all’) was established ; and (3) the perverse and evil- 
minded were covered with shame on seeing the disinterested motives of 


* Pages 178, 179. + Vide p. 186. 
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his Majesty, and thus stood in the pillory of disgrace.” The copy of the 
draft which was handed to the emperor, was in Shaikh Mubérak’s own 
handwriting, and was dated Rajab, 987 (September, 1579). 

A few weeks afterwards, Shaikh ’Abdunnabi and Makhdum ul-Mulk 
were sent to Makkah, and Shaikh Mubarak and his two sons triumphed 
over their enemies. How magnanimous Abul Fazl was, may be seen 
from the manuer in which he chronicles in the Akbarn4mah the banish- 
ment of these men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in every other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise which historians have bestowed upon his 
character that “‘ neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his 
household.” 

The disputations had now come to an end (A. D. 1579), and Faiz 
and Abul Fazl had gained the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed in Faizi, no better proof can be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, as tutor to Prince Murad; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received mansabs, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunities to gain fresh distinctions, 
Enjoying Akbar’s personal friendship, both remained at court in Fath- 
pur Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Faiz{ was appointed Sadr of Agrah, Kaélpi, and Ké4linjar, in 
which capacity he had to enquire into the possibility of resuming free 
tenures (sayurghd/), which in consequence of fraudulent practices on the 
part of government officers and the rapaciousness of the holders them- 
selves had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue ; 
and Abul Faz, in the very beginning of 1585,* was promoted to the man- 
sab of Hazari, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and 
was in the following year appointed Diwan of the Province of Dihli, 
Faizi’s rank was much lower; he was only a commander of Four Hun- 
dred. But he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, 
he found in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar 

honored him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political 
office, however high, would have given him. Though the emperor did 
not pay much attention to poetry, his appreciation of Faizi’s genius was 


* Akbarnamah, III, 463. 
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but just ; for after Amfr Khusrau of Dihli, Muhammadan India has 
seen no greater poet than Faizi.* 

In the end of 1589, Abul Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akbarnimah. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to His will; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afflicted 
do well to accept consolation.’’t 

Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly sivanced: Akbar 
had founded a new religion, the Din i Ilahi, or ‘the Divine Faith,’ the 
chief feature of which, in accordance with Shaikh Mubfrak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent (khalffah) on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the ‘elect’ was based on that of the Parsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus. The new era (tartkh 1 <ldht), 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts ob- 
served by the emperor, were entirely Parsi. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court shewed but little resistance : they looked with more anxiety on the 
elevation of Hindi courtiers than on Akbar’s religious innovations, which 
after all affected but a few. But their feeling against Abul Fazl was 
very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dak’hin, hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince Salim [Jahangir] also be- 
longed to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abul Fazl, as we shall see 
below, became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the 
chief obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit 
to Abul Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him with dupli- 
city. On entering the house, he found forty writers busy in copying 
commentaries to the Qorén. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and shewing him the copies, he said, “‘ What 
Abul Fazl teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house.” The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment between Akbar and Abul Fazl. A similar, but less credible, 
story is told by the author of the Zakhtrat-ul Khawdnin, He says that 








* For his works, vide p. 548. . 
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Abul Fazl repented of his apostacy from Islim, and used at night to visit 
trcognito the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold muhurs, request- 
ed them “to pray for the stability of Abul Fazl’s faith,” sighing at the 
same time and striking his knees and exclaiming, “ What shall I do!” 
And just as writers on the history of literature have tried to save Faizi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors suc- 
ceeded in finding for Abul Faz] a place in Paradise; for it is related 
In several books that Shah Abul Ma’ali Qadiri of Léhor, a man of 
saintly renown,* once expressed his disapproval of Abul Fazl’s words 
and deeds. Butat night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that 
Abul Fazl came to a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when 
the Prophet saw him enter, he asked him to sit down, and said, “ This 
man did for some time during his life evil deeds, but one of his books com- 
mences with the words, ‘O God, reward the good for the sake of their 
righteousness, and help the wicked for the sake of Thy love,’ and these 
words have saved him,” The last two stories flatter, in all probability, 
the consciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way 
from that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction 
which pervades Abul Fazl’s works ; and though his heart found in pure 
deism and religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of 
harmony than in the casuistry of the Mullds, his mind from early youth 
had been so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly 
natural for him, even after his rejection of Islam, to continue his studies 
of the Qor4n, because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest phi- 
lological research of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been 
concentrated on the explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. Abul Fazl, 
Faizi, and scholars as Badéoni, Naqib Khén, Shaikh Sultan, Hji Ibrahim, 
Shaikh Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and scientifio 
compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindi into Persian. 
Faizi took the Liléwati, a well-known book on mathematics, and Abul 
Faz] translated the Kalflah Damnah under the title of ’Aydr Danish 
from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation of the 
Mahdbhirat and in the:composition of the Taérikh i Alf, the ‘ History 
of the Millennium.’ The lastmentioned work, curious to say, has an 





* Born A. H. 960; died at Lahor, 1024. Khaztnat ul-Agfid, p. 139, 
1 Vide pp. 104, 106. 
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intimate connection with the Mahdawi movement, of which particulars 
have been viven above. Although from the time of Shaikh ’Alifs death 
the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, and the 
movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
the millennium was revived during the discussions in Fathpdr Sikri 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif i Amuli’s stamp,” with this im- 
portant modification that Akbar himself was pointed to as the ‘ Lord of 
the Age,’ through whom faded Islim was to come to anend. This 
~ new feature had Akbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatest influ- 
ence on the progress of his religious opinions, The Tarikh i Alfi, 
therefore, was to represent Islam as a thing of the past; it had existed 
thousand (al/) years and had done its work. The early history, to the 
vexation of the Sunnis, was related froma Shi’ah point of view, and 
worse still, the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death 
of the Prophet had been made the starting point, not the Ayrah, or 
flight, of the Prophet from Makkah to Madinah. 

Towards the middle of A.H. 1000 (begining of 1592, AD.), 
Akbar promoted Abul Fuzl to the post of Dihazari, or commander of 
two thousand horse. Abul Fazl now belonged to the great Amirs 
(umard i kibar) at court. As before, he remained in immediate at- 
tendance on the emperor. In the same year, Faizi was sent to the 
Dak’hin as Akbar’s ambassador to Burhan ul-Mulk and to Rajah ’Ali 
Khan of Khandesh, who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. 
Faizi returned after an absence of more than sixteen months. 

Shaikh Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the following year at Lahor, 
(Sunday, 17th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He had 
reached the age of ninety, and had occupied himself in the last 
years of his life with the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic 
commentary to the Qorén, to which he had given the title of Manba’u 
Nafiis ul’ Uyin. He completed it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short 
time before his death. 





@ Page 452. We hear the last of the Mahdawi movement in 1628, at the acces- 
sion of Shabjahan. Akbar was dead and had not restored the Millennium; during 
Jahangir’s reign, especially in the beginning , the court was indifferent to religion, and 
the king retained the ceremony of sijdah, or prostration, which Muhammadans believe 
to be due to God alone. But Shahjah&n, on his accession, restored many Muham- 
madan rites that had fullen in abeyance at court ; and as he was born in 1000 A. H., 
he was now pointed to as the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found 
no disciples. 
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The historian Badionf speaks of him as follows :— 


Shaikh Mubarak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning of 
the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of his time. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he wasso strict in his views regarding what is lawful and 
unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayermeeting with a 
gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on his feet, 
or red or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would order the offending 
articles to be removed. In legal decisions he was so severe as to maintain 
that for every hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the proper punish- 
ment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on the street, he ran 
away, but in course of time he became, from divine zeal, so enamoured of 
music, that he could not exist without listening to some voiceormelody. In 
short, he passed through rather opposite modes of thought and ways of life. 
At the time of the Afghan rule, he frequented Shaikh ’Alai’s frater- 
nity; in the beginning of his Majesty’s reign, when the Naqshbandis 
had the upper hand, he settled matters with that sect; afterwards he was 
attached to the Hamadani school; and lastly, when the Shi’ahs monopolized 
the court, he talked according to their fashion. ‘Men speak according to 
the measure of their understanding’—to change was his way, and the rest 
you know. But withal he wads constantly engaged in teaching the religi- 
ous sciences. Prosody also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, 
he understood well; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned 
of Hindustan, a perfect master. He knew Shétibi* by heart, explained 
him properly, and also knew how to read the Qordn in the ten different 
modes. He did not go tothe palaces of the kings, but he was a most 
agreeable companion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, 
when his eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. 
The commentary to the Qor4n which he composed, resembles the Zafsir i 
Kabir [the “ Great Commentary’’], and consists of four thick volumes, and 
is entitled Manba’u Nafdie ul’ Uyin. It is rather extraordinary that there is 
& passage in the preface in which he seems to point to himself as the 
renovator of the new century.t We know what this ‘renovating’ means, 
About the time he finished his work, he wisely committed the Farizi Ode 
(in ¢) which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode Bardah, the Ode 
by Ka’b ibn Zubair, and other Odes to memory, and recited them as daily 
homilies, till on the 17th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, he left this world at Lahor for 
the judgment-seat of God. 





® A writer on ‘ Tajwid,’ ‘ the art of reading the Qoran correctly’. 

+ Badaoni says in his ‘Najaét urrashid’ that Jalaluddin Suytiti, in his time the 
most universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed likewise to himself as the renovator of the 
10th century. 
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I have known no man of more comprehensive learning ; but alas ! under 
the mantle of the dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly preferment, 
that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was young, I studied 
at Agrah for several years in his company. He is indeed a man of merit; 
but he committed worldly and irreligiousdeeds, plungedinto lust of possession 
and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and falsehood, and went so far 
in twisting religious truth, that nothing of his former merit remains. ‘“ Say, 
either I am in the correct path or in clear error, or you” [Qordan, xxxiv, 
231, Further, it isa common saying that the son brings the curse on the 
head of his father ; hence people have gone beyond Yazid and say, ‘ Curse 
on Yazid,* and on his father, too.’ 


Two years after Shaikh Mub4rak’s death, Abul Fazl also lost his 
brother Faizi, who died at the age of fifty after an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, “ Shaikh Jio, I have 
brought Hakim ’Ali with me, will you not speak tome?” But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud; and after trying to console Abul Fazl, he went away.t 
How deeply Abul Fazl loved his elder brether, is evident from the 
numerous passages in the Akbarndmah and the Ain in which he speaks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he pre- 
faces the selections in the Ain made by him from his brother’s poems. 
“The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which does not 
travel along thé road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.”¢ Abul Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collect- 
ed the stray leaves of Faizi’s Markis ul-Adwdr, not to mention the 
numerous extracts which he has preserved in the Akbarnémah. 


* Husain, in whose remembrance the Muharram lamentations are chanted, was 
murdered by Yazid; hence the latter is generally called Yazid i mal’tn, ‘ Yaz{d, the 
acoursed.” Badaoni here calls Abul Fazl Yazid. Poor Bad&oni had only the thousand 
big'hahs which Akbar had given him rent-free, but his school follow, Yazid Abul Fazl, 
was a commander of two thousand and the friend of the emperor. 

{ Badéoni, II, 406. t Page 649. 
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It was about the same time that Abul Fazl wns promoted to the 
poet of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
Ain i Akbari, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother’s literary remains (1596-97). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, Abul Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. Sultan Murdd* had not man- 
aged matters well in the Dik’hin, and Akbar now despatched Abul Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial 
camp made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. 
If the officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct 
of the war, he was to see the Prince off, and take command with 
Shahrukh Mirzé.t The wars in the Dak’hin, from their first com- 
mencement under Prince Murdd and the Khan Khfénan, are marked by a 
most astounding duplicity on the part of the imperial officers, and thou- 
sands of men and immense stores were sacrificed, especially during the 
reign of Jahadngir, by treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the 
Khan Khanaén himself was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. 
Abul Fazl’s successes, therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and 
loyalty with which he conducted operations. When he arrived at Bur- 
hénpar, he received an invitation from Bahddur KhAn, king of Khéndesh, 
whose brother had married Abul Fazl’s sister. He consented to come 
on one condition, namely, that Bahadur Kh&n should vigorously assist 
him and thus aid the cause of the emperor. Bahddur was not inclined 
to aid the imperialists in their wars with the Dak’hin, but he sent Abul 
Fazl rich presents, hoping that by this means he would escape the penal- 
ty of his refusal. Abul Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. 
“I have made a vow,” said he in returning the presents, “ not to accept 
presents till four conditions are fulfilled—(1) friendship; (2) that I 
should not value the gift too high; (3) that I should not have been 
anxious to get a present; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing 
that the first three are applicable to the present case, the favour of the 
emperor has extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from 
others.”’ 

Prince Mur4d had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
Nichpdr, and as the death of his infant son Mirz4 Rustam made him 





# Page 336. ¢ Page 312. 
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melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abul Fazl’s mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Purné,* twenty kos from Dau- 
latabéd, when death overtook him. Abul Fazl arrived the same day, and 
found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander recommen- 
ded immediate return; but Abul Fazl said that he was determined 
to march on: the enemy was near, the country was foreign ground, and 
this was no time for returning, but for fighting. Several of the com- 
manders refused to march on, and returned; but Abul Fazl, nothing 
daunted, after a delay of afew days, moved forward, humoured the 
officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitélah, Taltum, and 
Satonddé. His headquarters were on the Goddwari. He next entered 
into an agreement with Chand Bibi, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
Habshi, who was at war with her, she should acoept Janir as fief 
and give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The Dak’hin opera- 
tions had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahddur 
Khan to pay his respects to Prince D&ny4l, and war with Khandesh 
had been determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Asir, Bahddur 
Khan’s stronghold, and appointed Prince Dany4l to take command at 
Ahmadnagar. Dany4él sent immediate instructions to Abul Fazl to 
cease all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. 
When the Prince therefore left Burhdnptr, Abul Fazl, at Akbar’s re- 
gest, left Mirz& Shabrukh, Mir Murtazé, and Khwéjah Abul Hasan 
in charge of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th 
Ramazan, 1008 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign), he met 
Akbar at K’hargon, near Bijagarh. The emperor received him with the 
following verse— 

Lh i! piS eye y3 UG J lige (258 9 ul ad goid,s 
Serene is the night and pleasant is the moonlight, I wish to talk to thee on 


many @ subject. 


* The southern Purné is meant. The northern Pdrné flows into the Tapti in 
Khandesh ; whilst the southern Purné, with the Didné, flows into the Gudawari. 
Prince Mur4d had gone from [lichpir to Narnalah, and from there to Shabpur, 
which he had built about cight miles south of Balapar. It is now in ruins. 
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and promoted him for his excellent management to s command 
of four thousand. _The imperial army now marched on Asir and 
commenced the siege.* One day, Abul Fazl inspected some of his tren- 
ches, when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar’s camp, 
offered to shew him a way by which the Imperialists might get over the 
wall of the Mélai Fort, an important fortification below Asirgarh 
itself. Half way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, 
were two renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which 
had to be conquered before Asir itself could be reached ; and between 
the north-west and north, there was another bastion called Chinah 
Malai. A portion of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west 
there were hills, and in the south was a high mountain called Korhiah. 
A hill in the south-west, called Span, was occupied by the Imperialists. 
Abul Fazl determined on availing himself of the information given by the 
deserter, and selected a detachment to follow him. Giving orders to 
the officer commanding the trench to watch for the sound of the trum- 
pets and bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, 
he went in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected 
men on Mount Sépan, and sent a few of his men under Qard Beg along 
the road that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open 
a gate of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to 








# “ Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerebada [Narbad4], when Radzia Bador- 
xa (Rajah Bahadur Shah], who had possession of the fortress of Hasser [Asir], forti- 
fied the same against the king, and collected provisions from the neighbourhood. The 
king, thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might 
be captured. This fortress has three castles, of which the first is called Cho-Tzanin, 
the second Commerghar : and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so 
that it is a conspicuous object at the distance of six coss. The king with no delay 
surrounded it on all sides; and so energetically pressed the siege night and day, 
that at the end of six months it was on the point of being captured. Bador-xa how- 
ever perceiving his danger, having obtained a pledge that his life and property should 
be safe, came as suppliant to the king and surrendered himself****, Whilst the 
king was at this place, Abdul Fazel [Abul Fazl] came to him, and so worked upon his 
mind, that he fully determined to set out for the war in the Deccan.” From Prof, 
Lethbridge’s ‘ Fragment of Indian History,’ translated from De Laét’s ‘ India Vera,’ 
and published in the Calcutta Review for 1873. 

De Laét is wrong in a few minor details. I cannot identify the name Cho- 
Tzanin. ‘Commerghar’ is the Persian ‘ Kamargah’, ‘ the middle of a mountain.’ 
The names of Fort Chiinah Mélai and of Mount Korbiah are doubtful, the MSS, hay- 
ing Khwajah Malai and Korthah, Kortah, Kodhiah, and similar variations. 

Vide also Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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oppose them, and Abul F'azl hastened to hisenen and joined them at 
break of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Asir. On the 
same day, other detachments of the army occupied Chinah Malai and 
Mount Korhiah, and Bahédur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for 
pardon (1009). Prince Dényal, who had in the meantime conquered 
Ahmadnagar,® now joined his father at Asir. : 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dak’hin, caused by 
R4ji Mann, and a party set up the son of ’Ali Shth asking. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan Kh4nan was ordered to march 
against him, and Abul Fazl was sent to Ndsik; but a short time afterwards, 
he was told to join the KhénKhanén. Akbar returned, in the 46th year, 
to Agrah, leaving Prince Dany4l in Burhénpiér. Abul Fazl had no 
easy lifein the Dak’hin. The Khan Khandn stood idle at Ahmad- 
nagar, because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to 
Abul Fazl, who looked upon him asa traitor. Abul Fazl vigorously 
pushed on operations, ably assisted by his son ’Abdurrahmén. After 
coming to terms with the son of ’Ali Shah, he attacked Raji Manna, 
recovered Jdlnahpur and the surrounding district, and inflicted several 
defeats on him. Mann found a temporary asylum in Daulatabéd, and in 
a, subsequent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As early as during the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Rin4 of Udaipir, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Ilah4bad, where he had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar’s return from Burhanpur a reconciliation had been effected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, shewed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best officers appeared to favour Salim, the em- 
peror recalled Abul Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As his 
presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to leave 
the troops of his contingent in the Dak’hin. Putting his son ’Abdar- 
rahmén in charge of his corps, Abul Fazl set out for Agrah, only ac- 
companied by afew men. Salim, who looked upon him with little 
concealed hatred, thought Abul Fazl’s journey, unprotected as he was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
R&jah Bir Singh, a Bundelé chief of Urchah (U’ndchh4),t through whose 
territory Abul Fazl was likely to pass, to lay in wait for him and kill 


# Among the plunder taken at Ahmadnagar was a splendid library. Faizi's library, 
having on his death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperial 
Library. 

+ Vide p. 488. 
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him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the opport- 
unity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near Nar- 
war. Whenarrived at Ujjain, Abul Fazl was warned of Salim’s inten- 
tion, and his men tried to persuade him to go vid Ghati Chanda; but 
Abul Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him on his 
way to Court. He, therefore, continued his journey towards Narwar. 
On Friday, the 4th Rabi’ I, 1011 (12th August, 1602), at a distance 
of about half a sos from Sardi Bar, which lies six kos from Narwar, Bir 
Singh’s men came in sight. The few men that Abul Fazl had with him, 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gadéi Khén Af- 
ghan, told him quickly to retreat to Antri, which was three kos distant, as 
Rai Rayan and Stiraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand Im- 
perial horse : he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. But 
Abul Faz] thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; but 
in a short time he was surrounded, and, pierced by the lance of a trooper, 
he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Abul Fazl’s head, and sent 
it to Salim in [lahabad, who, it is said, had it thrown “ into an unworthy 
place,” where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller De Laét gives the following account of Abul 
Fazl’s death.* 

Salim returned to Halebassa [Ilahbas, the old form of Dlihabad], and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abul Fazl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible; and added 
that his son should be brought bound to him, either by fair means or by 
foul.*° Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of absence 
from Daniel Xa [Danyal Shah], he took to the road with about two or three 
hundred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow him. Xa- 
Selim, to whom all these things were known, recalling how hostile Fazl 
had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his father would 
be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best to intercept him 
on his journey. So he begged Radzia Bertzingh Bondela, who lived in his 


* From Prof. E. Lethbridge’s ‘ Fragment of Indian History’, Calcutta Review, 
1873. 
The place near which Abul Fazl was killed, is called in the MSS. 9, stp Sardi 
Bar. De Laét’s Soor appears to be a bad reading for Narwar. 
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province of Osseen [Ujjain], to lie in wait for Faz] near Soor [Narwar ?] and 
Gualer (GwaAliar], and to send his head to him, promising that he would be 
mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him the command of five thou- 
sand cavalry. The Radzia consented, and waited with a thousand cavalry 
and three thousand infantry about three or four coss from Gualer, having sent 
out scouts into the neighbouring villages, to give him early warning of the 
approach of Fazl. Accordingly when the latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, 
had come as far as Collebaga [Kalabagh], and was going towards Soor, 
Radzia Bertzingh and his followers fell upon him on all sides. Fazl and 
his horsemen fought bravely, but being overpowered by numbers, they were 
gradually worn out. Fazl himself, having received twelve wounds in the 
fight, was pointed out by a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and 
was taken and beheaded. His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly 
pleased.” 


Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his ‘ Me- 
noirs’ that he brought about Abul Fazl’s murder, because he was his 
enemy, and, with a naiveté exclusively his own, represents himself 
as a dutiful son who through the wickedness of others had been de- 
prived of his father’s love. He says— 

“On my accession, I promoted Rajah Bir Singh, a Bundelé Rajpit, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one of my favourites, and he is 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness, My reason for promoting him was this. To- 
wards the end of my father’s reign, Shaikh Abul Fazl, a Hinddstani Shaikh 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though he sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Dak/hin. 
He was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now about that time, evil-minded and mischievous men had made my father 
very angry with me, and I knew that, if Abul Fazl were to come back to 
Court, I would have been deprived of every chance to effect a reconciliation. 
As he had to pass on his way through the territory of BirSingh Bundel4,who 
at that time had rebelled against the emperor, I sent a message to the latter 
to say that, if he would waylay Abul Fazl and kill him, I would richly reward 
him. Heaven favoured him, and when Abul Fazl passed through his land, 
he stopped him on his way, dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed 
him, and sent his head to me at Ilahébad. Although my father was at first 
much vexed, Abul Fazl’s death produced one good result: I could now 
without further annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gra- 
dually wore away.” 
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At another place tn his ‘ Memoirs’, when alluding to the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that he ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Abul Fazl, because ‘he had been the enemy of the 
Prophet.’ 

When the news of Abul Fazl’s death reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emperor. According to an old custom 
observed by Timur’s descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince's vakil pre- 
sented himself before the throne with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist ; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death of his friend, Abul Fazl’s vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abul F'azl’s death more 
than that of his.son; for several days he would see no one, and after en- 
quiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, “ If Salim wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abul Fazl,”’ and then 
recited the following verse— 


BAT 2 y pd gerry GUIS 5 804T bo Ugg wpe OEY Gy jf be ee 
My Shaikh in his zeal hastened to meet me, 
He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 


Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Das and Raj Singh* to Undchd. They defeated the Bundelé chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhander and shut him up in 
Trich. When the siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh’s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr Dds to Court; but ordered the - officers 
stationed about U’ndcha to kill the rebel wherever he shewed himself. 
In the beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was once 
surprised by Rajah Raj Singh, who cut down a good number of his 
followers. Bir Singh himself was wounded and had a narrow escape. 
But the emperor’s death, which not long afterwards took place, relieved 
Bir Singh of all fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahdngir’s Court, 
and received Undché and acommand of three thousand horse as his 
reward. 

“It has often been asserted,” says the author of the DMadsir ul- 
Umara, “that Abul Fazl was au infidel. Some say, he was a Hindd, 
or a fire-worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still further and 


* Pages 469 and 458. 
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call him an atheist ; but others pass a juster sentence, and say that he 
was @ pantheist, and that, like other Suffs, he claimed for himself 
& position above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he 
was a man of lofty character,* and desired to live at peace with all men. 
He never said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, 
absence on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If 
he appointed a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not 
remove him, but kept him on as long as he could; for he used to say 
that, if he dismissed him, people would accuse him of want of penetra- 
tion in having appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the 
sun entered Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, 
keeping the inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. He 
also gave his whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his 
trowsers, which were burnt in his presence. 

“ He had an extraordinary appetite. It is said that, exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
*Abdurrahmén used to sit at table as safarcht (head butler) ; the super- 
intendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in at- 
tendance, and both watched to see whether Abul Fazl would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abul Fazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abul Fazl was in the Dak’hin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent (chihi/rdwati) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and h’Atchré 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it.” 

“ Asawriter, Abul Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities aud flimsy prettiness of other Munsnis ;f and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abul 
Fazl’s style. ’Abdullah, king of Bukhéra, said that he was more afraid 
of Abul Fazl’s pen than of Akbar’s arrow. Everywhere in India he is 
known as ‘the great Munshi,’ His letters are studied in all Madrasahs, 


# I may remark here that Abul Fazl never accepted a title. 
+ This is also the opinion of the author of the Haft Iqlim (vide p. 508). 
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and though a beginner may find them difficult and perplexing, they are 
perfect models. Buta great familiarity, not only with the Persian lan- 
guage, but also with Abul Fazl’s style, is required to make the reading of 
any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 
after him write in the style of the Padishdhnémah, the ’Alaméréi 
Sikandari, or in the still more turgid manner of the ’Alamgirnémah, 
the Ruq'dt Bedil, and other standard works on Inshé. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abul Fazl’s works lies in the purity of 
their contents. Those who are acquainted with Hastern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage where 
woman is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with 
indifference. Of his love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments* 
I have spoken in the Preface, 

Abul Fazl’s influence on his age wasimmense. It may be that 
he and Faizf led Akbar’s mind away from Islim and the Prophet— 
this charge is brought against them by every Muhammadan writer ; 
but Abul Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Court, the problem of success- 
fully ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries 
had to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was 
the result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abul Fazl 
enunciated it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khén Khanans 
gained the victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign 
rule ; and whilst Akbar’s apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no 
emperor of the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father 
of the people than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times 
to the policy of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes. 
of the Moslems the memory of Aurangzib with the halo of sanctity and 
still inclines the pious to utter a rahimahu-llahu (May God have mercy 
on him!) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the 
breaking up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Baddoni to shew 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islém to Faizi and 
Abul Fazl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude toa 
couplet by ’Urfit from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet— 

* Let the reader consult Gladwin’s rendering of Abul Fazl’s introduction to the 
fourth book of the Ain. Gladwin’s Afn, II, pp. 285 to 291. The passage is anti- 


Islamitic. 


T For 'Urfi vide p. 569. The metre of the couplet is Long Ramal. 
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O Prophet, protect the Joseph of my soul (¢. ¢. my soul) from the harm 
of the brothers ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me like 
‘evil sprites and lead me wolf-like to the well (of unbelief). 


The commentators unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Faizi and Abul Fazl. I may also cite the Tarikh of Abul 
Fazl’s death, which the Khaini A’zam Mirza Kokah is said to have 
made— 


Sip) FU pew Uy th SEPT Qs 
The wonderful sword of God’s Prophet cut off the head of the rebel.* 


But Abul Faz) appeared to him in a dream and said, “ The date of 
my death liesin the words U2) 511 so), The slave Abul Fazl’—which 
likewise gives 1011 A. H. 

Abul Fazl’s works are the following— 

(1) The Akbarn&mah withthe Xin i Akbari, its third 
volume. The Ain i Akbari was completed in the 42nd year of 
Akbar’s reign; only a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year 
on account of the conquest of Barar (1596-97, A. D.). The contents 
of the Akbarnémah have been detailed in the Preface. The second 
volume contains an account of the first forty-six years of Akbar’s 
reign.t There exists a continuation up to the end of Akbar’s reign by 
*Inéyatullah Muhibb ’Ali. Thus at least the continuator is called in 
two MSS. that I have seen. Elphinstone says that the name of the 
continuator is Muhammad Salia, which seems to be a corruption of 
Muhammad Salih. 

(2) TheMaktubat i ’All4mi, also called [nshé4iAbul 
Fazl. This book contains letters written by Abul Fazl to kings and 
chiefs. Among them are the interesting letters written to the Portu- 
guese priests, and to ‘Abdullah of Bukhara, in reply to his question 
whether Akbar had renounced Islam. Besides, there are prefaces and 
reviews, a valuable essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions 
of which are given in the Ain, &c. The collection was made after Abul 


* The word uel bdght, a rebel, has the numerical value of 1013 ; but the bead 
(of the word, the letter \) is cut off; hence 1013—2 = 1011, the year of the Hijrah 
in which Abul Fazl was.murdered. The metre of the hemistich is Long Ramal. 

+ The 46th year lasted from the 15th Ramazan, 1009, to 26th Ramazan, 1010, 
¢. e. to about five months before Abul }azl’s death. 
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Fazl’s death by ’Abduccamad, son of Afzal Muhammad, who says that 
he was a son of Abul Fazl’s sister and also his son-in-law. The book, as 
above remarked, is frequently read in Madrasahs, and there exist many 
lithographed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three 
books; but Amir Haidar Hussaini of Bilgr4m says in the preface to his 
*Sawdnih i Akbari’™® that he had a collection of four books, remarking 
at the same time that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, 
indeed, as if Amir Haidar’s copy was unique. 

(3) The Ayér D&anish,ft which is mentioned on p. 106. 

Besides, I have seen in different books that Abul Fazl also wrote a 
Risalah i Mun4j at, or ‘Treatise on Prayers’; a J 4mi’ullu- 
gh&t, a lexicographical work; anda ‘Kashkol’. The last word 
means a ‘ beggar’s cup,’ or rather the small basket or bowl in which beg- 
gars in the East collect rice, dates, &c., given as alms, and hence the 
term is often applied to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I 
have seen no copies of these works. It was also mentioned above that 
Abul Faz! presented, on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, 
of which no MSS. seem to exist at present. Nor need I again refer to 
the part which he took in the translations from Sanskrit and the com- 
pilation of the Tarikh 1 Alfi. 

The ‘Durar ul Manshir’,a modern Tazkirah by Muhammad 
”Askari Flusainf of Bilgram, selects the following inscription written by 
*Abul Fazl for a temple in Kashmir} as a specimen both of Abul Fazl’s 
writing and of his religious belief. It is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abul Fazl’s composition. 


* Regarding this valuable work, vide p. 316, note. 

¢ As the word is pronounced in India, instead of ‘ lyari Danish,’ ‘ the test of 
wisdom.’ The author of the Haft Iqlim seems to allude to this work; for he says 
that Abul Fazl, when he saw him in 1000 A. H., was engaged in re-writing the Nawd- 
dir i Hikdydt. 

~ Abul Fazl says in the fourth book of the Ain—“ The best people in Kashmir 
are the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themselves from the fetters of 
blind belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship God without affectation. They 
do not sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre. 
They plant fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfare of their fellow-creatures. They 
abetain from meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in 
Kashmir.” é 

Akbar seems to have looked upon these Kashmiri Rishis as model men. 
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O God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, and in every lan- 
guage I hear spoken, people praise Thee ! 
Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 
Each religion says, ‘Thou art one, without equal.’ 
If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 
Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 
But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 
Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; for neither 
of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 
Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 
But the dust of the rosepetal* belongs to the heart of the perfume- 
seller. 





* This line is Sufistic. The longing of the heart after God is compared to the 
perfume which rises from the rose petals. The perfume-seller, 2. e. the Unitarian, is 
truly religious, and is equally removed from heresy and orthodoxy. 
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This temple was erected for the purpose of binding together the hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hindistan, and especially those of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Akbar, 

In whom the seven minerals find uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.* 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first destroy 
his own place of worship ; for if we follow the dictates of the heart, we must 
bear up with all men, but if we look to the external, we find everything 
proper to be destroyed. 

O God, Thou art just and judgest an action by ¢ the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is sublime, and tellest the king 
what motives a king should have. 


I have a few notes on Abul Fazl’s family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical notice. The Ain gives the following list of 
Shaikh Mubérak’s sons. 

1, Shaikh Abul Faiz, better known under his poetical name 
of Faizi. He was bornin A. H. 954 (A. D. 1547), and seems to 
have died childless. 

2. Shaikh Abul Faz], born 14th January, 1551, mere 
12th August, 1602. 

3. ShaikhAbul Barak 4t, born 17th ShawwéAl, 960 (1552). 
‘“‘ Though he has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, 
is a practical man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and 
fond of dervishes.”” He served under Abul Faz] in Khandesh. 

4. Shaikh Abul Khair, born 22nd Jumada I, 967. “ He 
is a well informed young man, of a regulated mind.” He, too, must 
have entered the Imperial service; for he is mentioned in the Akbar- 
nfmah as having been sent by the emperor to the Dak’hin to fetch 
Prince Danyal. 

5. Shaikh Abul Mak4rim, born 23rd ShawwéAl,976. -He 
was wild at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal. He 
also studied under Shih Abul Fath Shirazi. 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6. ShaikhAbda Tur 4b, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. “ Though 


© I. e. Akbar is the insdn i kdmil, or perfect man. 
6 
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his mother is another one, he is admitted at Court, and is engaged in 
self-improvement.” 

Besides the above, Abul Fazl mentions two posthumous sons by 
qummd, or concubines, viz. Shaikh Abul H4mid, born 3rd Rab?’ 
II, 1002, and Shaikh Abt R4ashid, born 1st JumddaI, 1002. 
** They resemble their father.” 

Of Mubarak’s daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories— 

1. One married to Khudawand Khan Dak’hini; cide p. 442. 
Badaoni calls her husband a Réfizi, 7. e., a Shi’ah, and says he died in 
Karf in Gujarat. 

2. One married to Husimuddin ; vide p. 441. 

3. One married to a son of Rajah ’Ali Khan of Khandesh. Their 
son Safdar Khan* was made, in the 45th year of Akbar's reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 

4, lLadli Begum, married to Islim Khan; vide p. 493, note 1. 
Mr. T. W. Beale of Xgrah, the learned author of the Miftdh uttawdrikh, 
informs me that Lidli Begum died in 1017, or five years before the 
death of her husband. Her mausoleum, called the ‘ Rauzah i Ladli Be- 
gum,’ is about two miles to the east of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandrah, 
near Agrah. The interior was built of marble, and the whole was sur- 
rounded by a wall of red Fathpir sandstone. It was completed 
in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale saw inthe Rauzah several tombs without 
inscriptions, and a few years ago the place was sold by government to 
a wealthy Hindu. The new owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, 
and destroyed the tombs, so that of the old Rauzah nothing exists 
now-a-days but the surrounding wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies 
of Shaikh Mubarak, Faizi, and Abul Fazl were likewise buried there, be- 
cause over the entrance the following inscription in Tughra characters 
may still be seen— 

Nally ciel lla Lay I] sam # SE Bry phadd por! AU) pam, 
fylall yx? Blin rants dd % yaw rs a] ve ee erle _ ilasall 
gd) al, Jolas) Chal} Uo Yb OF yas UI plu Quail! pot 
Jt Ufls AU} ols Ugile Lack 5) cnn s Maia] te al 5 Joo 
N} nod] 5 aoyl bau 6§ woh Jl cgi] pdm pla iblu 

In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust! 

This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 





* The Lak’hnau edition of the Akbarnamah (III, 830) calls him Sundar Khén. 
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eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shaikh Mubarak ullah (may his 
secret be sanctified !), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shaikh 
Abul Fazl—may God Almighty preserve him !—in the shadow of the 
majesty of the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalaluddunyd waddin Akbar Padishéh i Ghazi,—may God Almighty per- 
petuate the foundations of his kingdom !—under the superintendence of 
Abul Barakat, in 1004 [A. D. 1595-96]. 


Thus it will appear that the Rauzah was built in the year in which 
Faizi died. Shaikh Mubarak, as was mentioned above, died in 1593 A. D. | 
It seems, however, as if Shaikh Mubdrak and Faizr had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agrah, on’the left bank of the Jamund, where he 
first settled in 1551; for Abul Fazl says in his description of Agrah in 
the Ain*—“ On the other side of the river is the Char Bagh Villa, built 
by Firdaus Makani [the emperor Babar]. There the author was born, and 
there are the resting places of his father and his elder brother. Shaikh 
*Al4uddin Majzib and Mir Rafi’uddin Safawi and other worthies are 
also buried there.” We have no information regarding a removal of the 
bodies to the other side of the Jamun4, though Abul Fazl’s inscription 
no doubt shews that such a removal was intended. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the Rauzah was sold and destroyed. 

Abul Fazl’s son is the wellknown 

SHAIKH ’ABDURRAHMAN AFZAL Kaua’n. : 

He was born on the 12th Sha’ban, 979, and received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of ’Abdurrahmén. In the 35th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Sa’4dat Y4r Kokah’s brother. By her Abdurrahman had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan.t 

When Abul Fazl was in command of the army in the Dak’hin, 
*Abdurrahmin was, what the Persians call, the ¢¢ér ¢ rut tarkash i a, ‘ the 
arrow at hand at the top of the quiver’, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talinganah. 
When Malik ’Ambar, in the 46th year, had caught ’Ali Mardin Bahadur 
(p. 496) and had taken possession of the country, Abul Fazl despatched 
*Abdurrahmén and Sher Khwajah (p. 459) to oppose the enemy. They 


® My text edition, p. 441. Vide also p. 539; Keene's Agra Guide, p.47, and 
regarding Lédli Begum, p. 45. ‘ Laédli’ means in Hind6stani ‘ a pet.’ 

¢ Which name was borne by the brother of Isfandiyér, whois so often mentioned 
in Firdausi’s Shahndmah. 
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crossed the God4warf near Ndnder, and defeated "Amber at the 
Manjara. 

Jahdngir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Kh4n, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, vice Islim Khén (the husband of Abul Fazl’s 
sister), who was sent to Bengal. ’Abdurrahman also received Gordk’h- 
pur as jdgir. As governor of Bihar, he had his head-quarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of 
Qutbuddin appeared in the district of Bhojpdr, which belonged to the 
then very troublesome Ujjainiyah Rajahs (p. 513, note), and gave 
out that he was Prince Khusrau, whom his unsuccessful rebellion and im- 
prisonment by Jahéngir had made the favorite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaikh Banérast and Ghiyds, ’Abdurrahman’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khan’s property and the Imperial treasury. 
>Abdurrahm4n returned from Gordék’hptr as soon as he heard of the re- 
bellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River. ’Abdurrahmén charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
*Abdurrahmin, who succeeded in capturing him. He executed the 
man at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two coward- 
ly officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had 
their heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces; they were 
then tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns (tashhir) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, "Abdurrahman took ill, and went to Court, 
where be was well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an 
abscess, in the 8th year of Jahangir’s reign (A. H. 1022), or eleven 
years after his father’s murder. 


BISHOTAN, SON OF "ABDURRAHMAN, SON OF SHAIKH ABUL Faz. 

He was born on the 3rd Zi Qa’dah, 999. In the 14th year of 
Jah&ngir’s reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hun- 
dred horse. Inthe 10th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he is mentioned 
as a commander of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he 
died in the 15th year of the same reign. 





ABULFAZL’S PREFACKH. 


ALLAHU AKBAR! 


O Lord, whose secrets are for ever veiled 

And whose perfection knows not a beginning, 

End and beginning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of them is found in Thy eternal realm. 

My words are lame; my tongue, a stony tract ; 

Slow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts ; but this is Thy best praise, 
In ecstasy alone I see Thee face to face ! 


Ir is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only 
in words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting 
happiness, by putting the window of his heart opposite the slit of his 
pen, and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God’s works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity, and 
render fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abulfazl, son of Mubarik, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the 
thread of description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for 
the first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues 
of that remarkable man,’ who clothes our wonderful world in new 
colours, and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It would be 
absurd on my part to speak about that which is known; I should make 
myself the butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of 
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him, a priceless jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, 
and my heart feels proud of being engaged in such an undertaking. 
But it could not have been from self-laudation that I have taken upon 
myself to carry out so great a task—a work which even heavenly beings 
would find beset with difficulties ; for such a motive would expose my 
inability and shortsightedness. My sole object in wmting this work 
was, first, to impart to all that take an interest in this auspicious century, 
a knowledge of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who 
understands the minutest indications of all things, created and divine, 
striding as he does over the field of knowledge; and, secondly, to leave 
future generations a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude 
is an ornament of life, and a provision for man’s last journey. There 
may be some in this world of ambitious strife, where natures are 80 
different, desires so numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, 
who, by making use of this source of wisdom, will escape from the 
perplexities of the endless chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with 
this aim that I describe some of the regulations of the great king, thus 
leaving for far and near, a standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have 
of course, to speak of the exalted position of a king, and also to describe 
the condition of those who are assistants in this great office. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty ; and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. <A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the 
meaning of the word P&dishéh shews this; for pdd signifies stability 
and possession, and shah means origin, lord. A king is therefore the 
origin of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of 
strife would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, 
being under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit 
of destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its pros- 
perity, and the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of 
imperial justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, 
whilst others abstain from violence through fear of punishment; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Shdh is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from words like 
shdh-suwdr, shah-rah ; it 18 also a term applied to a bridegroom—the 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to the king, and becomes his 
worshipper. 
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Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a frue king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a large 
treasury, a numerous army, clever servants, obedient subjects, an abun- 
dance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity of 
means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, as his object is to remove oppression, and provide 
for every thing which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, &c., are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
vanity, the slavishness of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; hence every- 
where there is insecurity, unsettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. | 

Royalty is a light.emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe,’ the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modern language calls this light farr ¢ izidé 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it Aiydn khicarah 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1. A paternul 
lore towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the king ; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the king will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A largeheart. Thesight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. His divine firmness gives 
him the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender 
interfere with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and 
their claims meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A daily increasing 
trust in God. When he performs an action, he considers God as the 
real doer of it, (and himself as the medium,) so that a conflict of 
motives can produce no disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success 
of his plans will not lead him to neglect; nor will adversity cause him 
to forget God, and madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire 


‘ Akbar worshipped the sun as the mediate source of life. Regarding his 
visible representative of God, and the im- form of worship, vide below. 
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into the hands of reason; in the wide field of his desires he does not 
permit limself to be trodden down by restlessness, nor will he waste 
his precious time in seeking after that which is improper. Le makes 
wrath, the tyrant, pay homage to wisdom, so that blind rage may not 
get the upper hand, and inconsiderateness overstep the proper limits. He 
sits on the eminence of propricty, so that those who have gone astray 
have a way left to return, without exposing their bad deeds to the 
public gaze. When he sits in judgment, the petitioner seems to be the 
judge, and he himself, on account of his mildness, the suitor for justice. 
He does not permit petitioners to be delayed on the path of hope; he 
endeavours to promote the happiness of the creatures in obedience to 
the will of the Creator, and never secks to please the people in contra- 
diction to reason. He 1s for ever searching after those who speak the 
truth, and 1s not displeased with words that seem bitter, but are in 
realty sweet. He considers the nature of the words and the rank of 
the speaker. He is not content with not committing violence, but he 
must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same 
manner that the equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon 
an equal mixture of the elements,’ so also does the political constitution 
become well tempered by a proper division of ranks; and by means of 
the warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes.2— 
1. Warriors, who in the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances. 2. Artificers and merchants, who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, God’s gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. 3. The learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the gcometrician, tho 





? Thus, according to the medical theo- s. Avituzi. It is also found in the 
ries of the middle ages. Akhligq « Muhsini, chapter XV., dar 
2 This passage resembles one in ‘adi, in the Akhldq ti Jaldli, and the 
Firdausi’s Shahnamah, in the chapter Akhliq « Nagirt, the oldest of the three 
entitled dar ddstdn «1 Jamshéd; vide Akhlaqs mentioned. 
also Vullers’ Persian Dictionary, IT., 756, 
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astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. Husbandmen 
and /abourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its 
proper place, and by uniting personal ability with a due respect for 
others, to cause the world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint noe a 
similar fourfold division. 

Il. The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead 
everything to a happy issue. [luminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 
courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the head of this class is the Vaki/, who from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection,’ is the emperor’s 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experien- 
ced man, who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, 
prompt in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his 
duties. He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, 
and base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, 
treating even his inferiors with respect, from the desire of attaching to 


' Akbar said that perfect devotedness Akbar much coveted—promised to shew 
consisted in the readiness of sacrificing this devotedness, and then belonged to 
four things,—jdn (life), mdd (property), the din « ildht, or the Divine’ Faith, 
din (religion), xdmus (personal honour). the articles of which Akbar had laid 
Those who looked upon Akbar as a guide down, as may be seen below. 
in spiritual matters (pi7)—an honour which 
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himself the hearts of all. He takes care not to commit improprieties in 
conversation, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the 
financial offices are not under his immediate superintendence, yet he 
receives the returns from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely 
keeps abstracts of their returns. 

The Mir-mal,' the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-bakhshi,”? the Bar- 
bégi,” the Qurbégi,* the Mir-tézak,® the Mir-bahri,° the Mir-barr,' the 
Mir-Manzil,' the Khwansélar,’ the Munshi,"° the Qush-bégi,"' the Akhtah- 
bégi'’, belong to this class. very one of them ought to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 

2. The assistants of victory, the collectors and those entrusted with 
Income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizier, also called Diwan. He is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must bea 
member of the Divine Faith, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Mustayfi ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the Vakil. The Mustaufi, the Sahib 
i Taujih,* the Awarjah Nawis,” the Mir-Saman," the Nazir i Buydtét,” 
the Diwan i Buyitét,"* the Mushrif’ of the Treasury, the Waqi’ah 


» Perhaps an officer in charge of the © Private Secretary. 


Emperor's Private purse. 

9 Paymaster of the Court. 

® An officer who presents people at 
Court, their petitions, &c. He is also 
called Mir ’Arz. 

* Bearer of the Imperial insignia. 

® Master of Ceremonies. 


© Harbour Master General and Admiral. 


* Superintendent of the Imperial For- 
ests. 

® Quarter Master General of the Court. 
Akbar’s court was frequently travelling. 

® Superintendent of the Imperial 
Kitchen. 


** Superintendent of the aviaries (fal- 
cons, pigeons). 

73 Superintendent of the Stud. 

8 Deputy Diwan. 

** The Accountant of the Army. 

** The Accountant of the daily ex- 
penditure at Court. 

*6 The officer in charge of the Court- 
furniture, stores, &c. 


" Superintendent of the Imperial 
workshops. 

** The Accountant of the Imperial 
workshops. 

7° Clerk, 
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Nawis,' the ’Amil’ of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that 
of the Vakil, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who 
possesses the excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the 
State. But as they are not always able to find a person qualified for 
the office of a Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his 
qualities, and appoint him as Mushrif i Diwan, which office is higher in 
rank than that of the Diwén, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know-. 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Whsely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 
wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr,’ the Mir-’Adl, the Qazi,‘ the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The serrants who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for 
the body; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. 
The table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the 
sharbat and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the 
wardrobe, belong to this class. 





* The Recorder. ? Collector. empire. | 
® Also called Sadr i Juhdn, the Chief- * The Qazi hears the case: the Mir 
Justice and Administrator General of the | ‘Adl passes the sentence. 
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If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspiciousness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the sepeatil 
working of the above mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State—1. An upright collector ; who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 3. A chief justice, free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligencer, who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 

It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds' of men of whom the 
world is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable 
person is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run 
along his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a 
one is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him 
comes, secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does 
not flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to shew him kindness and 
respect, yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior 
to him is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of 
excellence upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment 
free from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate man, who fills his house with furniture for his own 
mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is the 





1 The following is a free paraphrase of a XXXIL., entitled dar stydsat. 
passage in the Akhlaq i Muhsini, Chapter 
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ricious man, whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the case 

of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should consider. 
him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind; and provided 

this harsh treatment does not awaken him from his sleep of error, he 

should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; and if 
this remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 

kingdom, to wander in the wilderness of disappointment ; and if even 

this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 

instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 

foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 

existence ; for enquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 

made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear the 
Jewel of wisdom, do not appoint every low man to their service ; that, 
they do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address ; that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift! The exalted 
monarch of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that 
it is no exaggeration to call him their evordium. From the light of his 
wisdom, he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their 
energy ; whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns 
his wisdom with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules 
of speech, his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field 
of holiness ;' and even if it were possible to give a description of it, 





* Akbar as the spiritual leader of the are related in the seventy-seventh Ain of 
members belonging to the Divine Faith, this book. 
wrought many miracles, of which some 
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who would be able to hear and comprehend it? The best thing I can 
do is to abstain from such an attempt, and to confine myself to the 
description of such of his wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side 
of his nature, and his greatness as a king. I shall speak— 

First, of his regulations concerning the houschold ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the empire, as these three contain the whole duty of aking. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical enquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difficult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend, how monarchs 
have hitherto governed without these wise regulations, and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
urigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads : it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


Remark by the Author. As 1 had sometimes to use Hindi words, I have carefully 
described the consonants and vowels. Enquirers will therefore have no difficulty in 
reading ; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Letters like alif; lam, 
and a few more, are sufficiently clear from their names. Some letters I have distinguished 
as nangutah, and letters similar in form, without such a limitation. Letters which are 
purely Persian, have been distinguished as such ; thus the p in padid, the ché in chaman, 
the gdf in nigar, the zh in muzhdah. Sometimes 1 have added to the names of these 
letters, the phrase faving three points. Letters peculiar to the Hindi language I have 
distinguished as Hindi. The letter yd, as in ray, I have called tahtdni, and the ¢é, as 
in dast, faugdnt, The bin adab, Lhave merely called bé. Similarly, the letters nin, 
wdw, yd, and hé, when clearly sounded, have been merely described as atin, wdw, &e. 
The nasal nun I have called nin i khaft, or niin i pinhdin. The final and silent &, 
as in farkhundah, T have called mauhdid, i. e., written, but not pronounced. The zand 
u, when modified to é or 6, I have called majhil. As consonants followed by an alif 
have the vowel a, it was not necessary to specify their vowels. 


BOOK FIRST. 
THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 





ATIN 1. 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 


He is a man of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who shapes his inward and outward character accordingly, 
and shews due respect to himself and to others. He who does not possess 
these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle of the world, but 
observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to retirement, he will 
cultivate noble virtues ; and if his position be a dependent one, he will put 
his whole heart in the management of his affairs, and lead a life free from 
distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minutiss of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship.’ 

If he cannot perform every thing himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and understand- 
ing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and a 
knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not.a king who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden of 
this world and the responsibility of the world to come on the shoulder of 
resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the king of 


» A phrase which Akbar often used. 
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our time. Tu his wisdom, he makes himself acquainted with the successful 
working of every department, which, although former monarchs have thought 
it derogatory to their greatness, is yot the first step towards the establish- 
ment of a good government. For every branch he has made proper regula- 
tions, and he sees in the performance of his duty a means of obtaining 
God’s favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things: first, 
wisdom and insight, to call into existence suitable regulations ; secondly, a 
watchful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year of 

.!the Divine era, the sum of 309,186,795 dims.’ The expenses on this account, 

ia also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than one hundred 

‘offices and workshops, each resembling a city, or rather a little kingdom ; 

land by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they are all conducted with 
recularity, and are constantly increasing, their improvement being accom- 
panied by additional care and supervision on the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regulations which are of a general nature, and which 
from their subject matter, belong to each of the three divisions of the work, 
I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 


AIN 2. 
THE IMPERIAL TREASURIES. 


Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advancement 
of agriculture, on the order kept in the king’s household, on the readiness of 
the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. All this again 
is connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of the monarch, his 
love for the people, and with an intelligent management of the revenues and 
the public expenditure. Itis only when cared for, that the inhabitants of 
the towns, and those of the rural districts, are able to satisfy their wants, and 
to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is incumbent on just kings, to care for the 
former, and to protect the latter class of men. If some say that to collect 


1 Or, 7,729,669% Rupees. One rupee the commencement of which falls on the 
(of Akbar) = 40 dams. The Divine era, 19th February 1556; hence the thirty- 
or Tarikh i [lahi, is Akbar’s solar era, ninth year corresponds to A.D. 1595. 
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wealth, and to ask for more than is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as 
contemptible by people given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite 
is the case with the inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent 
position, I would answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make 
this assertion; for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which 
they think necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficient quantity 
of food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them against the influence of the weather ; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

It was from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the Khajah sarai I’timaid Khan,’ a name which his Majesty had 
bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Khisjah, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. With 
a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and strangers, 
the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were separated from 
the Jagir lands; and zealous and upright men were put in charge of the 
revenues, each over one kror of dims. Incorruptible ditakchis? were selected 
to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were appointed, one for each. And 
from kindness and care for the agricultural classes, it was commanded that the 
collectors should not insist upon the husbandman paying coin of full weight, 
but to give him a receipt for whatever species of money he might bring. This 





* Tlimdd means trustworthiness. Kha- 
jab saraiis the title of the chief eunuch. 
His real name was Phil Malik. After 
gerviny Salim Shah (1545 to 1553)’ who 
bestowed upon him thertitle of Afuham- 
mad Khana, he entered Akbar’s service. 
Akbar, after the death of Shamsuddin 
Muhammed Atgah Khan, his foster 
father, commenced to look into matters 
of finance, and finding the Revenue De- 

rtment a den of thieves, he appointed 
Ftimad Khan, to remodel the finances, 
making hima commander of One Thou- 
sand (ride Abulfi:z!’s list of Akbar’s gran- 
dees, in part second, No. 119), and confer- 
ring upon him the title of J’¢imdd Khdn. 
He appears to have performed his duties 


to Akbar’s satisfaction. In 1565, he 
conveyed the daughter of Miran Muba- 
rik, king of Khandésh (1535 to 1566), to 
Akbar’s harem, took afterwards a part 
in the conquest of Bengal, where he dis- 
tinguished himself, and was, in 1576, 
appointed governor of Bhakkar. When 
in 1578 Akbar’s presence was required in 
the Panjab, I'timad Khan desired to 
join him. In order to equip his contin- 
gent, he collected his rents and out- 
sai it appears, with much harsh- 
ness. is led to a conspiracy against 
his life. In the same year he was mur- 
dered by a man named Magetid ’Alf. 
Madsir ul umard. 
* Writers. 
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laudable regulation removed the rust of uncertainty from the minds of the 
collectors, and relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the 
income became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest man was selected for the 
general treasurership, and a dérdgah and a clerk were appointed to assist him. 
Vigilance was established, and a standard laid dow1i for this department. 

Whenever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs of 
dims, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together with 
& memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the péshkash' receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for nazar receipts,* and another for 
the monies expended in weighing the royal person,*® and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, dérogahs and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, aro paid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkeeper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for them. 
A proper system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the empire began 
to flourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the army was augmented, 
and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In [ran and Turan, where only one treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state; but here in India, the amount of the revenues is so 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasuries are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of my giving a proper description with other 
matters beforeme. From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands ; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 
workshops, the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, so 
that in this branch also the market-place of the world isin a flourishing 
condition. 

Again, by the order of his Majesty, a person of known integrity keeps 
in the public audience hall some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover a kror of dams is kept 
in readiness within the palace, every thousand of which is kept in bags made 
of a coarse material. Such a bag is called in Hindi sahsah, and many of 


’ Tributes. | * Vide the eighteenth Ain of the 
2 Presents, vows, &c. | second book. 
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them put up in a heap, ganj. Besides, his Majesty entrusts to one of the 
nobility a large sum of money, part of which is carried in a purse.’ This is 
the reason, why such disbursements are called in the language of the country 
kharj i bahlah. 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 


from his unremitting cafe for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years! 


AYN 3, 
THE TREASURY FOR PRECIOUS. STONES. 


If I were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones, it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, ‘“‘ gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, clever 
treasurer, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous dardogah, 
and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of this important 
department rests upon those four pillars. They classified the jewels, and 
thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubies.—1st class rubies, not less than 1000 muhurs in value ; 2nd class, 
from 999 to 500 muhurs; 3rd class, from 499 to 300; 4th class, from 299 to 
200 ; 5th class, from 199 to 100; 6th class, from 99 to 60; 7th class, from 59 
to 40; 8th class, from 39 to 30; 9th class, from 29 to 10; 10th class, from 
93 to 5; 11th class, from 42? to 1 muhur; 12th class, from ? muhur to } 
rupee. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and blue ydquts, were classified as follows : 
Ist class, from 30 muhurs upwards; 2nd class, from 29? to 15 muhurs; 3rd 
class, from 14? to 12; 4th class, from 112 to 10; 5th class, from 93 to 7; 6th 
class, from 6} to 5; 7th class, from 4? to 3; 8th class, from 23? to 2; 9th class, 
from 1? to 1 muhur; 10th class, from 8}? rupees to 5 rupees; 11th class, 
from 4} to 2 rupees; 12th class, from 1? to } rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The first 
string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhurs and upwards ; 
2nd class pearls varied from 29? to 15 muhurs; 3rd class, from 14} to 12; 
4th class, from 11} to 10; 5th class, from 92 to 7; 6th class, from 6? to 5; 
7th class, from 42 to 3; 8th class, from 2} to 2; 9th class, from 1}? to 1; 
10th class, less than a muhur, down to 5 rupees; 11th class, less than 5, to 
2 rupees; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1} rupees; 13th class, less than 1} 


* A purse in Hindi is called bahlak. 
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rupees, to 30 dams; 14th class, less than 30 dims, to 20 dams; 15th class, less 
than 20 dims, to 10 déms; 16th class, less than 10 dams, to 5 dims. The 
pearls are strung upon a number of strings indicating. their class, so that 
those of the 16th class are strung upon 16 strings. At the end of each 
bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, to avoid losses arising from 
unsorting, whilst a description is attached to each péarl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the daily 
and monthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the Ist class, } rupee; 
2nd class, $; 3rd class, ,5 rupee; 4th class, 3 dams; 5th class, 1 suki; 6th 
class, 1 d4m ; 7th class, ? dims; 8th class, 4 d4m; 9th class, } dim; 10th class, 
}; 11th class, 3; 12th class, }; 13th class, 4; 14th class, 3; 15th class, 54; 
16th class, , dim, and less. 

The value’ of jewels is so well known that it is useless to say anything 
about it; but those which are at present in the treasury of His Majesty may 
be detailed as follows :— 

Rubies weighing 11 tanks, 20 surkhs,’ and diamonds of 5} tanks, 4 
surkhs, each one lakh of rupees; emeralds weighing 17} tanks, 3 surkhs, 
52,000 rupees; yaquts of 4 tanks, 7? surkhs, and pearls of 5 tanks, each 50,000 
rupees. 


AIN 4. 
THE IMPERIAL MINT. 


As the succossful working of the’ mint increases the treasure, and is the 
source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 

The inhabitants of the towns and the country perform their transactions 
by means of money. Every man uses it according to the extent of his 
necessities; the man whose heart is free from worldly desires sustains by it 
his life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of his objects—the 
wants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon it as the founda- 
tion, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and religious wishes flows. It 
is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human race, as men obtain 
by money their food and clothing. You may indeed gain these two things 
by undergoing some labour, as sowing, rearing, reaping, cleaning, kneading, 


3 Surkh means red ; also, a little seed 1 mashah ; 12 mashahs = 1 télah, and 80 
with a black dot on it, called in Hind. tolahs = 1 sér. A tank is valued at 4 
ghungchi, Abrus precatorius. The Per- mishahs ; but it must have weiched a 


sians called it chashm + khurts, cock’s little more, as in the tenth Ain, Abulfazl 
eye. The seeds are often used for states that the weight of 1 dim was 
children’s bracelets. Abultazl means 5 tanks, or 1 tolah, 8 mashahs, 7surkhs ; 
here the weight called in Hind. raée, 2 e, 1 tank = 45’ mashahs = 4 


vulgo ruttee. 8 surkhs, or 8 ratis, = mashahs, 12 surkhs. 
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cooking; twisting, spinning, wearing, &c.; but these actions cannot woll be 
performed without several helpers; for the strength of a single man is not 
sufficient, and to do so day after day would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Again, man requires a dwelling, for keeeping his provisions. 
This he calls his home, whether it be a tent, or a cave. Man’s exist- 
ence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five things—a father, 
a mother, children, servants, food, the last of which is rcegiired Ly all. 
Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils break; they last 
inno case very long. But money does last long, on account of the strength 
and compactness of its material, and even a little of it may produce much 
It also enables men to travel. How difficult would it be to carry provisions 
for several days, let alune for several months or years! 

By the help of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) has 
come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much labour 
on the partof man. By means of gold, man carries out noble plans, and 
even performs Divine worship in a proper manner. Gold has many valuals'e 
qualities : it possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. Its component parts 
are nearly equal’ in weight ; and the marks of the four elements are visible 
in its properties. Its colour reminds us of fire, its purity of air, its 
suftness of water, its heaviness of earth; hence gold) possesses miuny 
lifu-civing rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure it; for it docs not 
burn in the fire; it remains unaffected by air; retains for ages its appearance 
although kept in water ; and does not get altered when buried in the ground, 
whereby gold is distinguished from the other metals. It is for this reason 
that in old Looks on philosophy in which man’s intellect is termed ¢he greater 
peenciple, gold is callod the lesser prinerple,? as the things required for himan 
life depend upon it. Among its epithets I may mention ‘the guardian of 
justice ;’ 
depends on gold, and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it) ser- 
vice, God has allowed silver and brass to come into use, thus creatine 
additional means for the welfare of man. Hence just kings and encryet'« 
riers have paid much attention to these metals, and erected mints, where 
their properties may be thoroughly studied. The success of this departniont 
lies in the appointment of intelligent, zealous and upright workmen, and tho 
edifice of the world is built upon their attention and carcfulness. 


‘the universal adjuster ;’—and indced the adjustment of things 


* According to the chemists of the «© ing properties. Vide the thirteenth Ain. 
middles ages, gold consists of quicksilver | 2 Were it not for piety, I would 
and sulphur taken in equal proportions ; bow down to gold and say, ‘ Hallowed 
the latter must, however, possess colour- be thy name! Slartre 
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TITE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 
AIN 5. 


1. The Darégah. We must be a circumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, who takes the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon the 
shoulder of despatch. He must keep every one to his work, and shew zeal and 
integrity. 

2. The Satraft. The success of this important department depends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of thecoins. On 
account of the prosperity of the present age, there are now numbers of skilful 
sarrifs ;} and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are refined to 
the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called 
in Persia dahdahi, but they do not know above ten degrees of fineness ; whilst 
in India it is called bérahbdnt, as they have twelve degrees. Formerly the old 
hun, which is a gold coin current in the Deccan, was thought to be pure, and 
reckoned at ten degrees; but his Majesty has now fixed it at 84: and the 
round; small gold dinar of ’Aliuddin, which was considered to be 12 degrees, 
now turns out to be 103. 

Those who are experienced in this business have related wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witchcraft 
and alchemy; for they maintain, that gold ore does not come up to this 
fineness. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has come up to this degree ; 
hence the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch. It is, however, 
certain, that gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher degree. Honest 
describers and truthful travellers have indeed never mentioned this degree ; 
but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles separate from it, and mix 
with the ashes, which ignorant men look upon as uscless dross, whilst the 
skilful recover the metal from it. Although malleable gold ore be calcined 
and reduced to ashes, yet by a certain operation, it is brought back to its 
original state ; but a part of it is lost. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, 
the real circumstances connected with this loss, were brought to light, and 
the fraudulent practices of tho workmen thus put to the test. 


AYN 6. 
BANWARY.® 
An abbreviation for banearz. Although in this country clever Sairafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and the 





* The same as Sairafi ; hence a shroff, ? This Hind. word which is not given 
a money lender. in the dictionaries, means the testing of 
gold, 
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brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been introduced, for 
the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in the 
same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one mashah of 
pure silver with the same quantity of the best copper ; and let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with 6 mashahs of pure gold of 10} degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one mfshah’ is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a surkh each. If now 74 surkhs of pure gold (of 10} 
degrees) are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the 
touch of the new mixture will only be 10} ddn.? Similarly, 7 surkhs pure 
gold and 2 parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 ban ; 
64 3. pure gold and 3 parts composition, 9} ban; 68. gold and 4 parts 
composition, 94 ban; 54 s. gold and 5 parts composition, 9} ban; 5. gold 
and 6 parts composition, 9 bén ; 44.8. gold and 7 parts composition, 8} ban; 
4s. gold and 8 parts composition, 84 ban ; 34 8. gold and 9 parts composition, 
8} ban; 3. gold and 10 parts composition, 8 ban; 248. gold and 11 parts 
composition, 7? ban; 2s. gold and 12 parts composition, 74 ban; 14 s. gold 
and 13 parts composition, 7} bin; 1 s. gold and 14 parts composition, 7 ban ; 
and lastly, 4s. gold and 15 parts composition, 6? bin. Or generally, every 
additional half surkh (or one part) of the composition diminishes the fineness 
of the gold by a quarter b4n, the touch of the composition itself being 64 ban. 

If it be required to have a degree less than 6} ban, they mix together $ 
surkh of the first mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with 74 surkhs of the secorid composition (consisting of gold, copper 
and silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of 6} ban; and if 1 
surkh of the first mixture be melted together with 7 surkhs of the second 
composition, the result will be 6 bin ; and if they require still baser composi- 
tions, they increase the mixtures by half surkhs. But in the Banwivi, they 
reckon to 6 b4ns only, rejecting all baser compositions. 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tests. 

3. The Amin. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 





2 This mashah contains 6 parts gold, ®* The Hind. term bdn means temper, 
1 part silver, and 1 part copper, 4 ¢., degree. 
: gold and ¢ alloy. 
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friends aml eneniios can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, he 
asists the darogah aud the other workmen, maintains that which is right, 
unl prevents quarrels, 

4.0 The dhedhedf. Te writes down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 
| 3. Vhe Merchant. Webuys up gold, silver and copper, by which he 
gains a profit for himself, assixts the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
aud when rulers are not avaricious. 

6. The Treasurer who watches over the profits, and is upright in all his 
dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each other, 
the lowest of them holding the rank of an Ahadt* 

7. The Werghinan, who weizhs the coins. For weighing 100 yalali gold- 
muhurs, he gets 17 dims; for weighing 1000 rupees, 642 dams; and for 
weighing 1000 copper dams, $4 of a dam; and, after this rate, according to 
the quintity. 

8% The Melter of the ore. He makes small and large trenches in a tablet 
of clay which he hesmears with grease, and pours into them the melted gold 
and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, instead of using 
grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. Tor the above mentioned quantity 
of yold, he ects 24 dims; for the same quantity of silver, 5 dims and 13} 
jotais ;? tor the same quantity of cop per, 4 dims and 214 jetals. 

9. The Placcmaker. We makes the adulterated gold into plates of six or 
seven mishahs each, six fingers in length and breadth; these he carries to 
the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and stamps 
such as are suitable, in order to prevent altcrations, and to shew the work 
done. ILe receives as wages for the above mentioned quantity of gold, 421 


diiuas. 


AIN 7. 
THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 


When the abovementioned plates havc been stamped, the owner of the 
gold, for the weight of every 100 jalali goldmuhurs, must furnish 4 sérs of 





> The Ahkadis correspond to our Wes. word Ahad, theh of which is the Arabic 
ranted officers. Most clerks of the Im- cg? Was spelt in official returns with the 
perial ofhees, the pamters of the court, 
the foremen in Akbar’s workshops, Xe., 
belonged to this corps. They were called ay eon 
Ahadts, or single men, because they stood | 2 Twenty-five jélals make one dim 
sbar’s immediate orders. The -. aa ae : 
under Akbar's immic orders Vide the loth Aih. 


Persian 8. So deep-rooted, says Badaonf, 
was Akbar's hatred for every thing which 
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saltpetre, and 4 sérs of brickdust of raw bricks. The plates after having 
been washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being covered 
with cowdung, which in Hindi is called uplah. It is the dry dung of the Wild 
Cow. Then they set fire to it, and let it gently burn, till the dung is reduced 
to ashes, when they leave it to cool; then these ashes being removed from 
the sides, are preserved. They are called in Persian khak i khalag, and in 
Hindi saloént. By a process to be mentioned hereafter, they recover silver 
from it. The plates, and the ashes below them, are left as they are. This 
process of setting fire to the dung, and removing tho ashes at the sides, 1s 
twice repeated. When three fires have been applied, they call the plates 
sttaz. They are then again washed in clean water, and stratified three times 
with the above mixture, tho ashes of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated, till six mixtures and cighteen fires have 
been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay master breaks 
one of them; and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, it is a sign of its 
being sufficiently pure; but if the sound is harsh, the plates must undergo 
three more fires. Then from each of the plates one mfashah is taken away, 
of which aggregate a plate is made. This is tried on the touchstone; if it is 
not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass through one or two fires. In 
most cases, however, the desired effect is obtained by three or four fires. 

The following method of assaying is also used. They take two tolahs of 
pure gold, and two télahs of the gold which passed through the fire, and 
make twenty plates of each, of equal weight. They then spread the above 
mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact balance. 
If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of pureness. 

10. The Melter of the refined metal. We melts the refined plates of gold, 
and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold muhurs 
is three dams. 

11. The Zarrab. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coincd money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold muhurs, 21 dims, 1} jétals; for the weight of 1000 rupees 
53 dams, 8? jctals, if he cuts rupees; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts the 
same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dims his fee is 
20 dams; for the same weight of half and quarter dims, 25 déims; and for 
half quarter dams, which are called dumris, 69 dams. 

In [ran and Tirdén they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani workmen cut them without such an instrument, so exactly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable enough. 

12. The Engraver. He engraves the dies of the coins on stecl, and such 
like metals. Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this day, Maulana 
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‘Ali Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, cuts different 
kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as equals the copyslips of the most 
skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of a yitzbdshi ;' and two of his men 
serve in the mint. Both have a monthly salary of 600 dams. 

13. Tho Srkkachi. He places the round pieces of metal between two 
dies; and by the strength of the hammerer (putkcht) both sides ate stamped. 
His fees are for 100 goldmuhurs, 1? dims; for 1000 rupees, 5 dims, 94 jétals ; 
and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 1 dim, 3 jétals in 
addition; for 1000 copper dams, 3 dams; for 2000 half dams, and 4000 
quarter dims, 3 dams, 182 jétals; and for 8000 half-quarter dims, 103 dams. 
Out of these fees the sikkach{ has to give one-sixth to the hammerer, for 
whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. The Sabbak makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 54 dams. 

The discovery of alloy tn silver. Silver may be alloyed with lead, tin and 
copper. InIT ran and Turdn, they also call the highest degree of fineness of 
silver dahdaht{; in Hindustan, the sairafis use for it the term bist biseah. Accord- 
ing to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; but it is not made less 
than five, and no one would care for silver baser than ten degrees. Practical 
men can discover from the colour of the compound, which of the alloys is pre- 
vailing, whilst by filing and boring it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. 
They also try it by beating it whon hot, and then throwing it into water, 
when blackness denotes lead, redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and 
whiteness a large proportion of silver. 


THE METHOD OF REFINING SILVER. 


They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity 
of wild cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of Jfughilan® wood; then 
they moisten it, and work it up into tho shape of a dish; into this 
' thoy put the adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity 
of lead. First, they put a fourth part of the lead on the top of the 
silver, and having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with a pair 
of bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being pure are, a lightning-like bright- 
ness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is hardened in 





2 This Turkish word signifies @ com- rupees per mensem ; vide the third Ain 


mandcr of one hundred men, a captain. of the second book. . 
Ahadis of distinction were promoted to 2 Called in Hind. babil, a kind of 
this military rank: The salary of a Yuz- acacia. Its Lurk is used in tanning. 


bash{ varied from five to seven hundred 
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the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when flames resombling in shape the 
horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms itself into a dish, and is 
perfectly refined. Ifthis dish be melted again, half a surkh in every télah 
will burn away, ¢. ¢., 6 mfshahs and 2 surkhs in 100 tdlahs. The ashes of 
the dish, which are mixed with silver and lead, form a kind of Jitharge, called 
in Hindi #haral, and in Persian kuhnakh ;’ the use of which will bo hereafter 
explained. Before this refined silver is given over to the Zarréb, 5 mashahs 
and 5 surkhs are taken away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred 
tolahs of it; after which the assay master marks the mass with the usual 
stamp, that it may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the banwéri system ; now it 
is calculated as follows :—if by refining 100 tolahs, of shaft silver, which is 
current in ’Iriq and Khurasan, and of the /éri and misgali, which are current 
in Turan, there are lost three tolahs and one surkh ; and of the same quantity 
of the European and Turkish narjtl, and the mahmidi and muzaffart of 
Gujrat and Malwah, 13 tdlahs and 64 mashahs are lost, they become of the 
imperial standard. 

15. The Qurcgktd having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it has 
lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 4} dams. 

16. The Chdshnigir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows :—Having made two tolahs of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught; he then washes the plates, and melts 
them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is pure. The 
assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy himself and others. 
For assaying that quantity, he gets 13 dams. In the case of silver, he takes 
one télah with a like quantity of-lead, which he puts together into a bone 
crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead is all burnt. Having then 
sprinkled the silver with water, he hammers it till it has lost all smell of the 
lead ; and having melted it in a new crucible, he weighs it; and if it has lost 
in weight three* d:rinj (rice grains), it is sufficiently pure; otherwise he melts 
it again, till it comes to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 
3 dims, 44 jétals. | 

17. The Nidriyah collects the khaki khaldés, and washes it, taking two 
sérs at the time; whatever gold there may be amongst it, will scttle, from its 
weight, to the bottom. The shkak, when thus washed, is called in Hind 
kukrah, and still contains some gold, for the recovery of which, directions 
shall hereafter be given. The abovementioned adulterated sediment is 
rubbed together with quicksilver, at the rate of six mdshahs per sér. Tho 





* Some MSS. have katah. | % One MS. has sir, 
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quicksilver from its predilective affinity, draws the gold to itsclf, and forms 
an amalgam which is kept over the fire in a retort, till the gold is separated 
from the quicksilver. 

For extracting the gold from this quantity of khdak, the Niydriyah 
receives 20 dams, 2 jétals. 


The process of Kukrah. 


They mix with the fulrah an cqual quantity of punhar, and form a 
paste of rast (aqua fortis), and wild cowdung. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, work it up into balls of two s¢rs 
weight, which they dry on a eloth. 

Punhar is obtained as follows :— 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babél-wood: 
at the rate of six fingers of ashes for every maund of lead. The lead itself is 
put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed; then they cover 
it with charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having removed the coals, 
they place over it two plates of ulay, fixed by means of thorns, and close up 
the bellows hole, but not the vent. This they keep covered with bricks, till 
the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the lead. The bricks they frequently 
remove, to learn the state of the lead. Tor the abovementioned quantity of 
lead, there are 4 mishals of silver mixed up with the ashes. These ashes 
they cool in water, when they are called punhar. Out of every man of lead 
two sérs are burnt; but the mass 1s increased by four sérs of ashes, so that 
the weight of the whole mass will be one man and two sérs. 

asi is a kind of acid, made of askthar' and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained what purhar and rave are, I return to the descrip- 
tion of the process of Auhrah. They make an oven-like vessel, narrow at both 
ends, and wide in the middle, one and a half yards in height, with a hole at 
the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with coals within four fingers of 
the top, they place it over a pit dug in the earth, and blow the fire with two 
bellows. After that, the aforementioned balls being broken into pieces, 
they throw them into the fire and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper 
and lead, fall through the hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. 
Whatever remains in the vessel, is softened and washed, and the lead separat- 
ed from it. They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain 
process profit may be derived. The metal is then taken out of the pit, and 
melted according to the puzhar system. The lead will mix with the ashes, 


' The margins of some of the APSS. | impure carbonate of soda. 
explain this word by the Vind. saya | 
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from which thirty sérs will be recovered, and ten sérs will be burnt. The 


gold, silver and copper, remain together in a mass, and this they call dugrdwat}, 
or according to some, gubrdwatt. 


The process of Bugrawatt. 

They make a hole, and fill it with the ashes of babu/-wood, half a sér for 
every 100 tolahs of bugrawdtt. These ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the bugréwati, adding one tdlah of copper, and 
twenty-five tolahs of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. When the whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 
bricks, and make a fire of babil-wood, till the lead and copper unite with the 
ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also called 


Kharal, and the lead and copper can be recovered from them by a process, 
which will be hereafter explained. 


XIN 8. 
THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM THE GOLD. 


They melt this composition six times; three times with copper, and three 
times with sulphur, called in Hind. chhachhiyd. For every tolah of the alloy, 
they take a mashah of copper, and two mAéshahs, two surkhs of sulphur. 
First, they melt it with copper, and then with sulphur. If the alloy be of 
100 tolahs weight, the 100 mashahs of copper are employed as follows :—they 
first melt fifty miashahs with it, and then twice again, twenty-five mashahs. 
The sulphur is used in similar proportions. After reducing the mixture of 
gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it fifty mdshahs of copper, and 
melt it in a crucible. They have near at hand a vessel full of cold water, on 
the surface of which is laid a broomlike bundle of hay. Upon it they pour 
the melted metal, and prevent it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming 
into amass. Then having again melted these bits, after mixing them with 
the remaining copper in a crucible, they set it to cool in the shade: and for 
every tolah of this mixture, two mashahs and two surkhs of sulphur are 
used, #. ¢., at the rate of one and one half quarter sér (1§ sér) per 100 tdlahs. 
When it has been three times melted in this manner, there appears on the 
surface a whitish kind of ashes, which is silver. This is taken off, and kept 
separate ; and its process shall hereafter be explained. When the mixture 
of gold and silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and 
three for the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of the 
Panjab, this gold is called kai?, whilst about Dihlf, itis termed piayar. If 
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the mixture contained much gold, it generally turns out to be of 64 bdn, but 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Either they mix fifty tolahs of this with 400 tolahs of purer gold, and refine 
it by the Saldni process; or else they use the Aldni process. For the latter 
they make a mixture of two parts of wild cowdung, and one part of saltpetre, 
‘ Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make it into plates, 
none of which ought to be lighter than 14 tdlahs, but a little broader than 
those which they make in the salont process. Then having besmeared them 
with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, giving them for 
every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they repeat three or four 
times; and ifthey want the metal very pure, they repeat the process till it 
comes up to nine bdn. The ashes are also collected, being a kind of #haral. 


AIN 9. 


THE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM THESE 
ASHES. 


Whatever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after the 
process of aléni, they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put them into 
a crucible, and keep them for one watch over the fire. When the metal is 
cold, they refine it as described under the article Sabbak, p. 22. The ashes of 
it are also k’haral. The saldniz process is also performed in other ways well 
known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Pantwar having melted the k’haral, separates the silver from 
the copper. His fee for every tolah of silver is 14 dims. As a return for the 
profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 dams to the diwan. Having reduced 
the ’haral to small bits, he adds to every man of it 14 sérs of tangdr (borax), 
and three sérs of pounded natrum, and kneads them together. He then 
puts this mass, sér by sér, into the vessel above described, and melts it, when 
lead mixed with silver collects in the pit. This is afterwards refined by the 
process of the sabbak, and the lead which separates from this, and mixes 
with the ashes, turns punhar. 

19. The Patkér buys the salént and ’haral from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and makewa profit on the 
gold and silver. For every man of saloni, he gives 17 dims, and for the 
same quantity of k’haral 14 dams, to the exchequer. 

20. The Nichdicalah brings old copper-coins which are mixed with - 
silver, to be melted; and from 100 tolahs of silver, 33 rupees go to the 
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diwan ; and when he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for it 
as duty. 

21. The Khakshée. When the owners of the metals get their gold and 
silver in the various ways which have now been described, the Khakshée 
sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house, washes them, and 
gains a profit. Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing trade. The 
State receives from this man a monthly gift of 124 rupees. 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three dams for every 100 dams. 


AYN 10. 
THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE. 


As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the coins 
has also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the treasury, 
and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 


A. Gold Coins. 


1. The S’hansah is a round coin weighing 101 tolahs, 9 mashahs, and 
7 surkhs, in value equal to 100 da’ ¢ zald/t-muhurs. On the field of one side 
is engraved the name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
alsultdnu ala’samu alkhaqganu almwazzamu khallada alléhu mulkahu wa sultdnahu 
sarbu dari-lkhildfati Agrah,— The great sultan, the distinguished emperor, 
may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign! Struck at the capital 
Agrah.” On the field of the reverse is the beautiful formula,’ and the 
following verse of the Qoran :*—Allahu yarzaqu man yashdu bighatri hisabin, — 
‘‘God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without measure ;’’—and 
roundabout are the names of the first four califs. This is what was first 
cut by Maulana Magqcid, the engraver; after which Mullé ’Alf Ahmad 
made with great skill the following additions. On one side, Afzalu dindrin 
yanfuguhe alrajulu, dindrun yanfuquhu ’ala ashabiht fi sabililldh,—“ The best 
coin which a man expends, is a coin which he spends on his co-religionists 
in the path of God.” 

And on the other side he wrote, 

Alsulténu aPdli alkhalifatu almuta’ali khallada allahu ta’dla mulkahu wa 
sultdnahu, wa abbada ’adlahu wa thsdnahu,—“ The sublime sultan, the exalted 


Also called Kulimah, or the Confession dun rasil-ulldh. 
of Faith, (ad ildha ill-alldh, Muhamma- 2 Qor. Sur. LI, 208, 
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calif, may God the Almighty perpetuate his kingdom and his reign, and give 
eternity to his justice and bounty !” 

Afterwards all this was removed, and the following two Rubé@’is of 
the court-poet and philosopher Shaikh Faizi were engraved by him. On one 
side, 

Khurshéd kth haft bahr azk gauhar yaft 
Sang é styah az partaw i dn jauhar yafé 
Kan az nazar é tarbiyat é & sar yaft 
Wan zar sharaf az sikkah « Sh4h Akbar ydft. 
‘<Tt is the Sun’ from which the seven oceans get their pearls, 
The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 
The mines get their gold from his fostering glance, 
And their gold is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp.” 
and, Alldhu akbar, jalla jaldluhu,— God is great, may his His glory shine 
forth !’’ in the middle. And on the other side, 
I'n stkkah kih ptrdyah 1 ummédd buwad 
Ba nagsh ¢ dawam undm ti jawid buwad 
Sind ¢ sa’ddatash hamin bas kth badahr 
Yak zarrah nazar-kardah ¢ khurshéd buwad. 
‘¢‘This coin, which is an ornament of hope, 
Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 
As a sign of its auspiciousness, it is sufficient 
That once for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it.” 
and the date, according to the Divine era, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 télahs and 8 mashahs, in value equal to 100 round muhurs, at 11 mdshahs 
each. It has the same impression as the preceding. 

3. The Rahas isthe half of each of the two preceding coins. It is 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as the 
s’hansah, and on the other side the following Rubé’{ by Fazz: :-— 

Fn nagd t rawan t ganj t shadhinshahi 
Ba kaukab ¢ tgbal kunad hamrdhi 
Khurshéd biparwarash azanri: kth badahr 
Ydbad sharaf az sikkah ¢« Akbarshéhi. 
‘‘This current coin of the imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. 
O sun, foster it, because for all ages 
7 It is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp !” 





* According tothe Natural Philosophers cious stones into existence ; vide the thir- 
of the Middle Ages, the influence of the teenth Ain. The allusion to the sun is 
sun calls the metals, the pearls and pre- explained by the note to page III. 
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4. The Atmah is the fourth part of the s’hansah, round and square. 
Some have the same impression as the s’hansah; and some have on one side 
the following Rubé’i by Faizi— 

In sikkah kth dast ¢ bakht ré zéwar badd 
Pirdyah ¢ nuh sipthr u haft akhtar bad 


Zarrin nagqdést kdr azt chin zar bad 
Dar dahr rawdn bandm ¢ shdh akbar bad. 
‘This coin—May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 
And may it be an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven 


stars !— 


Is a gold coin,—May golden be its work! 
Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shah Akbar.” 
And on the other side the preceding Ruba’i. 
5. The Binsat, of the same two forms as the dtmah, in value equal to 


one-fifth of the first coin. 


There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the s’hansah. 
6. The Chugul,* of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the s’hansah, in 


value equal to two muhurs.* 


7. The round Lal Jaldli,* in weight and value equal to two round 
muhurs, having on one side ‘ 4lidhu akbar,” and on the other Yd mw’ inu— 


‘‘O helper.” 


8. The Aftddi is round, weighs 1 télah, 2 méshahs and 432 surkhs, in 





* OrJugul. Abulfazl’s spelling in the 
text is ambiguous. 

* The MSS. differ. Most of them place 
the Chugul as the sixth coin, qfter the 
Binsat, and read :-— 

“ The Chugul, of a square form, weigh- 
ing 3 tdlahs, 5} surkhs; its value is 
t rupees. Also, of a round form, 
weighing 2 télahs, 9 mashahs, having a 
value of three round muhurs, of 11 ma- 
shahs each, (#.¢., 27 rupees). But the 
Impression of both is the same. They 
are the fiftieth part of the S’hansah.” 

The last sentence does not agree with 
the value and weight of the S’hansah ; 
for the two Chuguls, as given by Abul- 
fazl, would each be the +°°th part of the 
two kinds of S’hansah, not the fiftieth 


Mr. Thomas in his excellent edition of 
Prinsep’s Usefal tables, pp. 5 and 6, gives 
an extract from a MS. of the Ain in his 
possession, which appears to agrce with 
the above reading ; Pht he only mentions 
the square form of the Chugul, weighing 


3 télahs, 5} surkhs, worth 30 rupees ; 
and then passes on to the eighth coin, the 
Aftabi. 

Two other MSS.—among them Col. 
Hamilton’s—read after the Binsat, (2. e., 
after the twenty-fifth4ine of p. 24 of my 
text edition)— 

“6. The Chahdrgéshah (or square), 
weighing 3 télahs, 6} surkhs, worth 30 


rupees. 

“7. The Gird (or round) ; weighing 2 
télahs, 9 mdshahs, in value equal to the 
3 round muhurs of 11 mashahs each.” 

“‘ Both have the same impression.” 

“8. The Chugul, of a square form, the 
fiftieth part of a S’hansah, in value equal 
to two La’l i Jélalié muhurs.” 

This reading obviates all difficulties. 
But the real question is whether the 
Chahdrgoshah, the Gird, and the Chugul 
are three distinct coins. 

® For the round: La'l i Jaldli, some 
MSS. only read, “ Zhe Gird,” t. e., round, 
taking the words La'li Jaldli to the 
preceding. Vide the tenth coin. 
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value equal to 12 rupees. On one side, “ Alldhu akbar, jalla jalldluhu,” and 
on the other the date according to the Divine era, and the plave where it is 
struck. 

9. The J/éhi is round, weighs 12 méshahs, 12 surkhs, bears the same 
stamp as the Aftdbi, and has a value of 10 rupees. 

10.. The square Lali Jaldli is of the same weight and value; on one 
side ‘* Alléhu akbar,” and on the other “jalla jaliiluhu.” 

11. The ’Adlgutkah is round, weighs 11 m4shahs, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side ‘ Alidhu akbar,” and on the other, ‘ Yd mw’ inu.”’ 

12. The Round muhur, in weight and value equal to the ’Adlgutkah, but 
of a different’ stamp. 

13. JIthrdb? isin weight, value, and stamp, the same as the round 
muhur. 

14. The Afwvtnt is both square and round. In weight and value it is 
equal tothe La’l i yjaldli, and the round muhur. It bears the stamp ‘yd 
mutnu.” 

15. The Chahdrgéshah, in stamp and weight the same as the A/tabi. 

16. The Gird is the half of the Z/dht, and has the same stamp. 

17. The Dhan® is half a Lal ¢ Jalali.* 

18. The Salimd is the half of the ’Adlgutkah. 

19. The fabé is a quarter of the A/tdbt. 

20. The Bfan, is a quarter of the J/dht, and Jaldili. 

21. The Zalf Salimé is a quarter of the ’Adlgutkah. 

22. The Pan is the fifth part of the J/dhi. 

23. The Pandau is the fifth part of the Za’lz Jaldlt; on one side is a lily, 
and on the other a wild rose. 

24. The Sumni, or Ashtsiddh, is one-eighth of the Z/éhi; on one side 
‘6 Alldhu akbar,” and on the other “‘yalla jaldluhu.” 

25. The Aald is the sixteenth part of the J/dhi. It has on both sides a 
wild rose. 

26. The Zarah is the 32nd part of an //dhi, and has the same stamp as 
the kald. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin La’l ¢ jaldlis, D’hans, and Mans, each coin for the space of a month. The 
other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 





2 It has the Kalimah. (Sayyid Ahmad’s * Several MSS. read-—-“ Half a quarter 
edition of the Ain). Tlahi and La’l i Jalali.” Forbes gives siz 
rupees (7). 
® The figurecalled mihrdbz, is Cc» * Several MSS. have Bab?’. Perhaps we 
should write Rubbs. 
® Tn Forbces’s Dictionary, dahkan. 
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B. Silver Coins. 


1. The Rupee is round, and weighs eleven and one half mashahs. It 
was first introduced in the time of Shér Hhdn. It was perfected during this 
reign, and received a new stamp, on one side ‘‘ Alldhu akbar, jalla jaldluhu,” 
and on the other the date. Although the market price is sometimes more or 
less than forty dims, yet this value is always set upon it in the payment of 
salaries. 

2. The Jaldlah is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The Dard is half a Jaldlah. 

The Charn is a quarter Jalalah. 

The Pandau is a fifth of the Jaldlah. 

The Ash is the eighth part of the Jaldlah. 
The Dasd is one-tenth of the Jaldlah. 

The Xald is the sixteenth part of the Jaldlah. 
The Suki is one-twentieth of the Jalalah. 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Rupee, which are 
however different in form. 
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C. Copper Coins. 


1. The Dém weighs 5 tanks, ¢.¢., 1 tolah, 8 mashahs, and 7 surkhs; it is 
the fortieth part of the rupee. At first this coin was called Paisah, and also 
Bahklols ; now it is known under this name (dim). On one side the place is 
given where it was struck, and on the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the dim is divided into twenty-five parts, 
each of which is called a jétal.’ This imaginary division is only used by 
accountants. 

2. The Adhélah is half of a ddém. 

3. The Péulah is a quarter dam. 

4. The Damri is one-eighth of a dam. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of his 
Majesty in many parts of the empire; now gold coins are struck at four places 
only, ciz., at the seat of the government, in Bengal, Ahmadab4d (Gujrat), 
and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these four places, and 
besides in the following ten places,—Iléhabis, Agrah, Ujain, Strat, Dihli, 
Patana, Kashmir, Léhor, Multan, Tandah. In twenty-eight towns copper 
coins only are struck, viz., Ajmir, Audh, Atak, Alwar, Badion, Banfras, 
Bhakkar, Bahratr, Patan, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, Hardwar, Hisar Firizah, 
Se PA a a a 


Often misspelt chétal. The text gives | the correct spelling. 
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Kalpi, GwAlidr, Gorak’hpur, Kalanwar, Lak’hnau, Mandi, Nagor, Sarhind, 
Siyalkét, Sarénj, Saharanpur, Sérangpir, Sambal, Qanauj, Rantanbhir. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round muhurs, 
rupees, and ddms. 

Unprincipled men cause a great deal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods; and in consequence of the damage 
done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults experienced men, 
and from his knowledge of the spirit of the age, issues new regulations, in 
order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

The currency underwent several changes. /irst, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hands of Rajah Tédarmal,’ 
four kinds of muhurs were allowed to be current: -4. There was a La’l 4 
Jalili, which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 télah, 1? surkhs. It was quite pure, and had a value of 400 dams. 
Again, there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhur 
with the imperial stamp, of which three degrees passed as current, viz., 
B. This muhur, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 
méshahs. Its value was 360 dams. If from wear and tear it had lost in 
weight within three grains of rice, it was still allowed to be of the same de- 
gree, and no difference was made. C. The same muhur, when it had lost in 
weight from four to six rice grains; its value was 355 dams. JD. The same 





? Réjah Tédarmal, a K’hetri by caste, 
was born at Lahdér. He appears to 
have entered Akbar'’s service during 
the eighteenth year of the emperor's 
reign, when he was employed to settle 
the affairs of Gujrat. In the 19th year, 
we find him in Bengal in company with 
Mun’im Khan; and three years later, 
again in Gujrat. In the 27th year, he 
was appointed Diwdn of the empire, 
when he remodelled the revenue system. 
After an unsuccessful attempt on his life 
made by a K’hetri in the 32nd year, he 
was sent against the Yusufzatis, to avenge 
the death of Bir Bar. In the 34th year, 
old age and sickness obliged him to send 
in his resignation, which Akbar unwill- 
ingly accepted. Retiring to the banks 
of the Ganges he died—or, went to hell, 
as Baddont expresses himself in the case 
of Hindus—on the cleventh day A. H. 
998, or 10th November 1589, the same 

ear in which R4jah Bhagawan Das died. 

édarmal had reached the rank of a 
Chahdrhazdrt, or commander of Four 
Thousand, and was no less distinguished 
for his personal courage, than his finan- 


cial abilities. His eldest son D'hdru, a 
commander of seven hundred, was killed 
in the war with T’hat’hah, 

Abulfazl did not like Tdédarmal per- 
sonally, but praises him for his strict in- 
tegrity and abilities; he charges him 
with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. 
Aurangzéb said, he had heard from his 
father, that Akbar complained of the 
rajah’s independence, vanity, and bigoted 
adherence to Hinduism. Abulfazl openly 
complained of him to Akbar; but the 
emperor with his usual regard for faith- 
ful services, said that he could not drive 
away an old servant. In his adherence 
to Hinduism, Todarmal may be contrast- 
ed with Bir Bar, who a short time before 
his death had become a member of the 
Divine Faith. Once when accompany- 
ing Akbar to the Panjab, in the huey 
of the departure, Todarmal’s idols were - 
lost; and as he transacted no _ business 
before his daily worship, he remained for 
several days without food and drink, and 
was at last with difficulty cheered up by 
the emperor. 
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muhur when it had lost in wright from six to nine rice grains; its value 
was 350 dams. 

Muhurs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rupees, three kinds were then current, vz., 4. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, and weighing 114 mashahs; it went under the name of 
Jalalah, and had a value of 40 déms. 8B. The round, old <Akbarshéhi 
Rupee, which, when of full weight, or even at a surkh less, was valued at 
39 dims. C. The same rupees, when in weight two surkhs less, at 38 
dams. : 

Rupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year of the Divine era, ’Azad- 
uddaulah Am{r Fathullah’ of Shiréz coming at the head of affairs, a royal 
order was issued, that on the muhurs, as far as three grains; and on the 
rupees, as far as six grains short weight, no account should be taken, but 
that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhurs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might be; but it was not ordered, that only muhurs down to nine 
grains less, should be regarded as muhurs. Again, according to the same 
regulation, the value of a muhur that was one surkh deficient, was put 
down as 355 d&ms and a fraction; and hence they valued the price of one 





* Amir Fathullah of Shiraz was the 
upil of Khajah Jamaluddin Mahmid, 
Kensluddin of Shirwan, and Mir Ghias- 
uddin Mancutr of Shiraz. He so excel- 
led in all branches of Natural philosophy, 
ially mechanics, that Abulfazl said 


twenty-fourth Ain), which caused his 
death 


eath. 

Next to Abulfazl, Faizi, and Bir Bar, 
the Amir was perhaps most loved by 
Akbar. Several of his mechanical inven- 
tions, mentioned below, are ascribed b 


of him, “‘ If the books of antiquity should 
be lost, the Amir will restore them.” At 
the earnest solicitations of 'Adil Shah of 
Bijapur, he left Shiraz for the Dekhan. 
In A.H. 991, after the death of ’Adil 
Shah, he was invited by Akbar, who 
raised him to the dignity of a Sadr, and 
bestowed upon him, three years later, 
the title of Aminulmulk. ie was ap- 
pointed to assist Tédarmal, and rendered 
good service in working up the old re- 
venue books. His title Aminulmulk, 
to which Abulfazl alludes (vide p. 28, 1. 
9 of my text edition), was in the same 
year changed to ‘Azaduddaulah, or the 
arm of the empire. The Amir went 
afterwards to Khandésh. After his return 
in 997 to Akbar, who was then in Kash- 
mir, he was attacked with fever, of which 
he died. Thinking to understand the 
medical art, he refused the advice of the 
famous Hakim ‘Ali, and tried to cure 
the fever by eating harisah, (vide the 
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Abulfazl to Akbar himself'(!). The Am 

was, however, on the best terms with 
Abulfazl, whose son he instructed. Ac« 
cording to the author of the JZfir-dé ul 
"Alam, he was “a worldly man, often 
accompanying the emperor on hunting 
parties, with a ritle on his shoulder, and a 
ee in his waistband, treading 
own science, and performing feats of 
strength, which Rustam could not have 

rformed.” 

It is stated by the author of the Mad- 
sir ul umard that according to some, the 
Amir was a Sih-hazéré, or Commander 
of three thousand; but I do not find 
his name among the lists of Akbar’s 
grandees given inthe Tabagdt i Akbari, 
and the last Ain of the second book of 
this work. Instead of Aor Fathullah, 
we also find, especially in Badaonf, Shah 
Fathullah. e lies buried on the 
Takht i Sulaimdn. Faizi’s ode on his 
death is very fine, 
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surkh of coined gold at the low rate of four déms and a fraction. According to 
Tédarmal’s regulation, a deduction of five d4ms was made for a deficiency of 
one surkh ; and if the muhur had lost something more than the three grains, 
for which he had made no account, evenif it were only 4 surkh, full five 
déms were subtracted ; and for a deficiency of 14 surkhs, he deducted ten 
d4ms, even if the deficiency should not be quite 14 surkhs. By the new 
law of ’Azaduddaulah, the value of a muhur was lessened by six déms and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 dams and a fraction only.’ 

*Azaduddaulah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a rdund rupee had been fixed at one dém less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupee, when of full weight or not less than one surkh, at forty d4ms ; 
and whilst formerly a deduction of two dims was made for a deficiency of 
two surkhs, they now deduct for the same deficiency only one dém and a frac- 
tion. 

Thirdly, when ’Azaduddaulah went to Khandésh, the Rajah estimated 
the value of muhurs that had been expressed in Jalfélah rupees, in round 
rupees; and from his obstinate ’nd wrangling disposition, fixed again the 
deficiencies on muhurs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly, when Qulij Khan? received the charge of the government, 
he adopted the R4jah’s manner of estimating the muhurs; but he deducted 





? For ’Azaduddaulah having fixed the désh, he was governor of Agrah. Two 


value of 1 surkh of coined gold at 4 déms 
and a small fraction, the value of a muhur 
of full weight (11 mashahs = 11 x 8 
surkhs) was only 11 X*8 X (4+ a small 
fraction) dams, +. e., according to Abul- 
fazl, 353 dams and a fraction, instead of 
360 déms. 

7 Qulij Khdzis first mentioned during 
the seventeenth year of Akbar’s reign, 
when he was made governor of the Fort of 
Surat, which Akbar after a siege of forty- 
seven days had conquered. In the 23rd 
year he was sent to Gujrat; and after 
the death of Shah Mancir, he was, two 
years later, appointed as Diwdn. In 
the 28th year he accompanied the army 
during the conquest of Gujrat. In the 
34th year, he received Sambhal as jagir. 
After the death of Tédarmal, he was 
again appointed as Diwdx. This is the 
time to which Abulfazl refers. In 1002 
he was made governor of Kabul, where 
he was not successful. After his removal, 
he accompanied, in 1005, his son-in-law 
Prince Danyal as Atdltg, or tutor, but 
he soon returned to Akbar. During the 
absence, in 1007, of the emperor in Khan- 


years later he was promoted to the go- 
vernorship of the Panjab and Kabul. At 
the accession of Jahangir, he was sent to 
Gujrat, but returned next year to the 
Panjab, where he had to gt against 
the Raushaniyyahs, He died, at an ad- 
vanced age, in 1035, or A. D. 1625-26. 
Abulfazl], in the last Ain of the second 
book, mentions him as Chahdrhazéri, or 
Commander of Four Thousand, which 
high rank he must have held for some 
time, as Nizdmi i Haraté, in his Tabd- 
gat 1 Akbart, mentions him as such, and 
as Diwan. When tutor to Prince Dan- 
yal, he was promoted to the command of 
‘our Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij 
Khan was a pious man, and a stanch 
Sunni; he was much respected for his 
learning. As a poet he is known under 
the name of Ulfaté; some of his verses 
may be found in the concluding chapter 
of the Mir-dt ul ’Alam,. The high rank 
which he held, was less due to his talents 
as a statesman, than to his family- 
connexion with the kings of Tirdn. Of 
his two sons, Mirza Saifullah and Mirzaé 
WLusain Qulij, the latter is best known. 
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ten déms for a deficiency in the weight of a muhur, for which the Rajah 
had deducted five dams; and twenty dams, for the former deduction of ten 
dams ; whilst he considered every muhur as bullion, if the deficiency was 
1} surkhs. Similarly, every rupee, the deficiency of which was one surkh, 
was considered as bullion. 

Lastly, his Majesty trusting to his advisers, and being occupied by 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, till 
after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further losses, 
and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of Bahman, 
of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A. D. 1592,) he adopted the second 
{t. e., ’Azaduddaulah’s| method, with one exception, namely, he did not 
approve of the provision that a muhur the deficiency of which did not exceed 
three, and a rupee, the deficiency of which did not exceed siz, surkhs, should 
still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was the only effec- 
tual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of unprincipled men; 
for the former regulations contained no remedy in cases when the officers of 
the mint coined money of the above deficiency in weight, or when treasurers 
reduced full coins to the same deficiency. Besides shameless, thievish people 
made light grain weights, and used to reduce muhurs, deficient by three 
grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst they accepted muhurs six grains 
deficient as muhurs deficient by nine grains. This reduction of coins being 
continued, large quantities of gold were stolen, and the losses seemed never 
to end. By the command of his Majesty grain weights of bdbdghiré were 
made, which were to be used in weighing. On the same date other strin- 
gent regulations were issued, that the treasurers and revenue collectors 
should not demand from the tax-payers any particular species of coins, and 
that the exact deficiency in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should 
be taken according to the present rate and no more. This order of his 
Majesty disappointed the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and 
freed the nation from the cruelty of oppressors. 


AYN 11. 
THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 


Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the value 
of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham, or Dirhdm, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date stone. During the califate of 
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’Omar, it was changed to a circular form ; and in the time of Zubair, it was 
impressed with the words Alldhu (God), barakat (blessing). Hajdj stamped 
upon it the chapter of the Qor4n called Jkhld¢ ; and others say that he imprinted 
it with his own name. Others assert, that Omar was the first who stamped 
an impression on dirhams; whilst, according to some, Greek, Khusravite, 
and Himyarite dirhamswere in circulation at the time of Abdulmalik, the son 
Marwan, by whose order Hajj4j, the son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams. 
Some say that Hajj4j refined the base dirhams, and coined them with the words 
Alléhu ahad (God is one), and Alldhu camad (God is eternal) ; and these dirhams 
were called makrihah (abominable), because God’s holy name was thereby 
dishonoured ; unless this term be a corruption of some other name. After 
Hajj4j, at the time of the reign of Yazid ibn i Abdulmalik, Omar ibn 
Hubairah coined in the kingdom of ’Iréq better dirhams than Hajjéj had 
made; and afterwards Khalid ibn Abdullah _Qasri, when governor of ’Ir4q, 
made them still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity 
by Yusuf ibn Omar. Again, it has been said that Mug’ab ibn Zubair was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misqdis ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve and ten girdts, asserting at the 
game time that "Omar had taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a coin 
of fourteen qirféts, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is likewise 
said that at the time of Omar there were current several kinds of dirhams: 
first, some of eight ddngs, which were called baghlf, after Rds baghl who was an 
assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command of ’Omar; but others 
call them baghalli, from baghal, which is the name of a village ;' secondly, some 
of four dangs, which were called tabrf; thirdly, some of three déngs, which 
were known as maghribi; and lastly, some of one dang, named yamant, the 
half of which four kinds ’Omar is said to have taken as a uniform average 
weight. Fazil of Khujand says that in former days dirhams had been of 
two kinds, first :—full ones of eight and six déngs (1 dang of his == 2 gtrdts ; 
1 girdt = 2 tassty; 1 tassiy == 2 habbah); and secondly, deficient ones of four 
dangs and a fraction. Some hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Dindr is a gold coin, weighing one misqdl, t. e., 13 dirhams, a8 
they put 1 misqal = 6 ddngs; 1ddng 4 tassuj; 1 tassij = 2 habbahs; 1 habbah 
== 2 jaus (barley grains); 1 jaw = 6 khardals (mustard-grain) ; 1 khardal = 
12 fails; 1 fal=6 fatils; 1 fattl = 6 nagirs; 1 nagir = 6 gitmirs; and 
1 gitmfr = 12 zarrahs. One misgdl, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misqdi is a weight, used in weighing gold; and 
it is also the name of the coin. From some ancient writings it appears 





* According to some inferior MSS., the name of a kind of gold. 
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that the Greek musqd/ is out of use, and weighs two girdts less than this; 
and that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by } or } of a misqdl. 


AIN 12. 
THE PROFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


One round muhur of 11 mashahs buys one tolah of gold of 10 ddan; or 
one tolah, 2 surkhs of 92 bin; or 1 télah, 4 s. of 84 ban; or 1 tolah 68. of 
9} ban; or 1 tolah, 1 mdshah of 9 ban; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one ban increases the quantity of gold which a 
muhur can buy, by one mashah. 

The merchant buys for 100 Za’l ¢ Jaléli muhurs 130 ¢. 2 m. 0% 8. of Hun 
gold of 8} bans. Of this quantity 22 ¢. 9m. 74s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the kAék 1 khaldc¢, so that 107 ¢. 4 m. 14 8. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 105 muhurs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a tolah 
of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the khdk 1 khaldg are recovered 
2¢.11m.48. of gold, and 11 ¢. 11 m. 44 s. of silver, the value of both of 
which is 35 rupees, 12} tangahs,' so that altogether the abovementioned 
quantity of Hun gold yields 105 muhurs, 39 Rs., and 25 dams. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. First, 2 Rs. 18d. 1247., due to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; secondly, 
§ Rs. 8d. 87. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 &. 4d. 14 7. on 
account of articles used in refining the metal, r1z., 26 d. 164 7. dung ; 4 d. 207. 
saloni; 14. 107. water; 11d. 5,7. quicksilver, and 4 Rs. 4d.6}). on account 
of the khdk 1 khaldg (viz., 21d. 7} 7. charcoal, and 3 Rs. 22d. 247. lead) ; 
thirdly, 6 Rs. 374 d., which the owners of the gold take from the merchant, 
as a consideration for lending him the gold; this item goes to the Diwan in 
case the gold belongs to the exchequer ; fourthly, 100 Za’l i Jaldélé muhurs, 
which the merchant gets in exchange for the gold which he brought ; fifthly, 
12 Rs. 37 d. 34 7. which the merchant takes as his profit; sizth/y, 5 muhurs 
12 Rs. 34 d., which go to the exchequer.” According to this proportion, 
merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in abundance 
in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet. Gold may also 
be obtained by the Saldni-process from the sands of the Ganges and Indus, 


* One tangah = 2 dfims; now-a-days as the several items added up give 105 m. 
one tangah = 2 pais. 39 Rs. 24d. 233 7,, but not 105 m. 39 Ra. 
* There is a slight mistake of 1} jétals, 25 d. 
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and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this country are mixed with 
gold: however, the labour and expense greatly exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys 1 ¢. 0 m. 2 8. of pure silver; hence for 950 Rs. the merchant 
gots 969 t. 9 m. 48. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 ¢. 0 m. 42 8. burn away in 
casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a surplus of silver worth 
274 dims. The several items are—/irst, 2 Rs. 22 d. 12 7.,.as wages for the work- 
men (vzz., The Weighman 5 d.737., the Chdshnigir 3 d. 4}; the Helter 6 d. 1247.; 
the Zarrab 2 Rs. 1d. 07.; the Sikkacht 6d. 1247.) ; secondly, 10 d. 15 7., on ac- 
count of requisites (¢7z., 10 d. charcoal, and 157. water); therdly, 50 Re.13d. 07., 
payable to the Diwan ; fourth/y, 950 Rs., which the merchant gets in exchange 
for the silver he brought; and fifthly, 3 Rs. 21d. 104 J., being the profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit will 
be much greater; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot be 
80 great. 

Of the silver called /dri and shah, and the other above mentioned baser 
coins, one rupee buys 1 ¢. 0 m. 48., so that 950 Rupees will buy 989 ¢. 7 m. 
In the Sabbdki process, 14 ¢. 10 m. 1 s. burn away, being at the rate of 14 ¢. 
per cent.; and in making the ingots, 4 ¢. 11m. 3 8. are lost in the fire. The 
remainder yields 1012 rupees; and from the khdk ¢ k’haral 34 2s. are recover- 
able. The several items are—/irst, 4 Rs. 27 d. 242 7. on account of the wages 
of the workmen (viz., the Weighman 5 d. 73.7. ; the Sabbdk 2 Rs. 0d. 197. ; the 
Qur¢kdb 4d. 197.; the Chdshnigir 3d. 47.; the Melter 6d. 1247. ; the Zarrab 
2 Rs.1d.; the Sikkachi 6 d. 124 7.); secondly, 5 Rs. 24d. 157. for necessaries, 
(cis. 5 Re. 14 d. lead; 10 d. charcoal ; and 157. water) ; thirdly, 50 Hs. 24 d., 
payable to the state; fourthly, 950 Rs. which the merchant receives for his 
silver; fifthly, 4 Rs. 29 d. his profit." Sometimes the merchant gets the 
silver cheap, when his profit is much larger. 

1044 dams buy one man of copper, ¢. ¢., at the rate of 26 d. 247. per sér. 
Out of this quantity, one sér is burnt away in melting ; and as each sér yields 
30 déms, there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the merchant 
takes his capital, and 18 d. 1947. as profit. 33 d. 107. go to the workmen ; and 
15 d. 8 7. for necessaries, (viz. 13 d. 8 7. for charcoal; 1 d. for water; and 
1 d. for clay); 583d. go to the state. 


AIN 13. 
THE ORIGIN OF METALS. 


The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light; ar is relatively 


> These items added give Rs. 1015, | sum mentioned by Abulfazl (1015 Rs. 
25d. 143 j., 7. ¢., a little more than the 20 d.) 
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warm, moist, light; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy ; earth is absolutely 
cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of heaviness ; 
moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents their separation. 
This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into existence, first, the 
dsér i ’ulwt;’ secondly, stones; thirdly, plants; fourthly, animals. From the 
heat of the sun, watery particles become lighter, mix with the air, and rise 
up. Such a mixture is called bukhdr (gas). From the same cause, earthy 
particles mix with the air, and rise up. This mixture is called dukhdén 
(vapour). Sometimes, however, airy particles mix with the earth. Several 
philosophers call both of the above mixtures dukhdr, but distinguish the 
mixture of watery particles and air by the name of mozst, or watery bukhdr, 
whilst they call the mixture of earthy particles and air, dry bukhér, or dukhdnt 
bukhkdr (vapour-like gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the 
surface of the earth, clouds, wind, rain, snow, &c. ; and, below the surfaco of 
our earth, earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look upon the bukhér 
as the body, and upon the dukhdn as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Hinerals are of five kinds: first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ydgut; secondly, those which do not melt, on account of 
their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can be melted, being at 
the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone; fourthly, 
those which can be melted, being however not malleable, but inflammable, 
as sulphur; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are malleable, but not 
inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt, when from the union of 
the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its particles are moveable; 
and a body is called malleable, when we can make it extend in sucha 
manner, as to yield a longer and wider surface, without, however, either 
separating a part from it, or adding a part to it. 

When in a mixture of bukhdr with dukhdn, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of the 
sun causes the whole to contract, QUICKSILVER will be produced. Since no 
part of it is destitute of dukhdn, the dryness is perceptible; hence, on touching 
it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it; and since its contraction was 
produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. Again, when in a mixture of 
bukhdr and dukhdn, both are nearly in equal proportion, a tenacious greasy 
moisture is produced. At the time of fermentation, airy particles enter, when 
cold causes the whole to contract. This mass is inflammable. If the dukhdn 
and the greasiness are a littlo in excess, SULPHUR will be produced, in colour 





> Or duings from on high, as rain, snow, &ce. 
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either red or yellow, or grey or white. If the proportion of the dukhén is large, 
and that of the grease less, ARSENIC will result, which is red and yellow. And 
if the quantity of the bukhdr is greater, pure, black and yellow NaPHTHa will 
arise, after the mixture gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause of the 
contraction, they can be melted ; and on account of the prevalence of greasi- 
ness and tenacious moistness, they are also inflammable, though, on account 
of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of ‘‘ the 
seven bodies,” there arise various forms from a difference in purity, or from 
peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the action of the 
component parts on each other. Thus szlver will result, when neither of the 
two components mixes with earthy particles, when they are pure and become 
perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, and less than the quicksilver. 
Or, when both are in equal proportions and the sulphur red, and capable of 
colouring, gold will originate. Again, under similar circumstances, if both 
contract after the mixture, but before a complete union has been effected, 
khdrchint will be produced. This body is also called Ahanchint, and seems 
really to be raw gold; some say, it is a kind of copper. Again, if only the 
sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver the larger component, with an 
additional power of burning, copper will result. And if the mixture be not 
thorough, and the quicksilver larger, tn will be produced; some say that 
purity of the components is essential. If both compounds be of an inferior 
kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy particles of the quicksilver have a 
tendency of separating, and the power of burning be inherent in the sulphur, 
tron Will result. And if under similar conditions the intermixture be not 
perfect, and the quicksilver quantitatively larger, /ead will come into existence. 
These seven metals are called the seven bodies ; and quicksilver has the name 
of the mother of the bodies, and sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver 
is also denominated the spirit, and arsenic and sulphur, the pivots of life. 

Jast (pewter), which, according to the opinions of some, is Rik ¢ tutiyd, 
and resembles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, but there 
is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of Jdlér, which is a dependency 
of the Sibah of Ajmir. Some practical mechanics’ are of opinion that the 
metal called ricd¢ is a silver in the state of leprosy, and quicksilver a silver in 
the state of apoplexy; that lead is gold apoplectic and burnt, and bronze 
crude gold ; and thatthe chemist, like the doctor, can restore these diseased 
metals by the principles of similarity and opposition. : 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies several compounds, used for 
ornaments, vessels, &c. Among them I may mention, 1. Saftdri, which the 


* According to some MSS., the Hindus. 
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people of Hindustan call kdns?. It is a mixture of 4 sérs of copper to 1 sér of 
tin, melted together. 2. Rut, 4 sérs of copper to 14 sérs of lead. It is called 
in this country bhangdr. 3. Brass, which the Hindus call pital, is made in 
three ways, first, 2} sérs copper to 1 sér ruh zt tutiya, which is malleable, 
when cold; secondly, 2 sérs of copper to 1 sér of ruh i titiyd, which is 
malleable, when heated; thirdly, 2 sérs of copper to 1 sér of rich 2 
tattyd, not worked with the hammer, but by casting. 4. Sim ¢ sukhtah, 
composed of lead, silver, and bronze; it has a black lustre, and is used in 
painting. 5. Haftjssh, which, like the Khdrchint, is nowhere to be found ; 
it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it ¢dligin, whilst others give this 
name to common copper. 6. Ashtdhat, a compound of eight metals, viz., the 
six of the haftjésh, rik ¢ tuitiyd, and kdnst. It is also made of seven 
components. 7. Kaulpatr, 2 sérs of safidri, and 1 sér of copper. It is 
coloured, and looks well, and belongs to the inventions of his Majesty." 


AIN 14. 
ON SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


It has been said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of bukhar and dukhadn, which themselves consist of light and heavy elements. 
Besides, bukhar is wet or dry; and a complete union of the two sets in, 
sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either of these 
conditions. It is on this account that a compound whose fiery and airy 
particles are more numerous than its watery and earthy particles, is lighter 

a mineral in which there are more watery and earthy particles; and 
likewise, every mineral in which the bukh4r predominates over the dukhan, 
is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. Again, a mineral 
in which the complete union of the bukh4r and dukhan has set in, is heavier 
than one which has not reached this degree, because the interstices between 
the particles, and the entering of air, make a body large and light. Bearing 
this in mind, we have a means of discovering the weight and lightness of 
every body. Some one,’ now long ago dead, has expressed the weight of 
several bodies in verses, (metre Mujtass)— 

Zarty t jussah ¢ haftdad, u yak diram simab, 
Chilo shashast, u sa arzis siy u hasht shumar, 
Zahab cadast surub panjah o nuh dhan chil ; 
Biring u mis chihil 6 panj nugrah panjah u char. 


* This phrase seems to mean that lary in rhyme, entitled Migdh upgibydn, 

the invention was made at the time of which for centuries has been ra in 
bar. nearly every Madrasah of Persia and 
* Abdi Nagr it Fardhi, of Farah, atown India ; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal, for 

in Sijistan. His real name ix Muhammad 1868, p. 7. 

Badruddin. He has written a Vocabu- 
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“ Quicksilver’ is 71; Rui is 46; Tin is 38; Gold 100; Lead 59; Iron 40); 
Brass and Copper 45; Silver 54.” Others havo expressed the numbers 
by mnemotechnical words in rhyme, (metre Ramal)— 


Nuh filizz é mustaviyyul hajm rd chin barkash}, 
Thhtilaf é waan darad har yaké bé tshtibah. 

Zar lakan, zébag alam, usrub dahan, arztz hal, 
Fizzah nad, chan yaki, miss o shabah mah, r&t mah. 


‘‘ If you weigh equal volumes of the following nine metals, you will doubtlessly 
find their different weights as follows :—gold Jakan,* quicksilver alam, lead 
dahan, tin hal, silver nad, iron yaki, copper and brass mah, rai méh.” If of 
these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, their weights will be 
different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight to the difference in the 
qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to it their lightness or 
heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their weights as indicated 
by common and hydrostatic balances. 

Several deep-sighted philosophers compute the weight of bodies with a 
reference to water. They fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 
100 misqils of each metal; and from the quantities of water thrown out 
upon the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them 
in volume and weight. The greater the quantity of the water is which 100 
misqals of a body displace, the greater is its volume, and the less its weight ; 
and reversely. Thus 100 m. of silver displace 93 m. of water, and the same 
quantity of gold, 5} m. If the weight of the water displaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The scales 
of the air-balance are both suspended in air : those of the hydrostatic balance 
are both on the surface of the water. As the heavier body possesses the greater 
power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the direction of the perpendi- 
cular ; but, if either of the two scales be on the surface of the water, and 
the other in the air, the latter scale, although perhaps the lighter, will 
necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance than water, does not offer so 
much resistance. A body will sink in water, if the quantity of water 
displaced by it be less than the weight of the body; and a body will float, 
if that quantity be greater ; and if the water displaced be equal to the weight 


10.40; Copper 8.67; Iron 7.76; Tin 


1 We fix the specific gravities as fol- 
7.32 ; Rit 8.86. 


lows:—Gold 19.26; Mercury 13.6; 


Lead 11.325 ; Silver 10.47 ; Copper 9; 
Tin 7.32; Iron 7.7, for which numbers 
water is unity. Abul Fazl takes gold as 
standard; and assuming, for his values, 
19.26 as its specific gravity, we would 
get, Mercury 13.87 ; Lead 11.36 ; Silver 


2 The Arabic consonants of the mnemo- 
technical words lakan, alam, &c., re- 
resent numbers; thus / + k + 2n= 
30 + 20 + 50; a +l+m=1+30+4+ 
4D; &c. 


Se yh (oe f= 


of the body, its upper side will coincide with the surface of the water. 
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Rathan has drawn up a table, which I shall insert here. 
Quantity of water displaced by 100 


Ab 


Apparent weight (weight in water) of 


misgdls of 100 mtsqdls of 
Misqdls. Dangs. Tassijes. Misqals. Dangs. Tasxtjea* 
Gold,? ...... woee)=S OCBté<‘idS*i‘<i<‘ Co, swe eee 95 i 
Quicksilver, seis 7 2 1 Quicksilver, 92 3 3 
Lead, ........ “ 8 5 8 Lead, .......... 91 1 3 
Silver,........ i 9 4 1 Silver, .......... 90 1 3 
Rai, ........ 06d 8 ORG 88 4 8 
Copper, ‘ 11 3 3 Copper, ....... . 88 3 3 
Brass, ........0% 11 4 8 Brass, .......... 88 2 8 
Iron, .......... 12 5 2 Iron, ....... ..6«6887)—C<SBsé«CDd 
Tin,...... aawe 480 @ 9 Win. satteseseee 86 2 8 
Y4qut (light blue), 25 1 2 YAqit (light blue,) 74 4 2 
Y4qut (red), .... 26 38 8 Yf&qit (red,) 74«3~«O8 
Ruby, ....... sac. ee 5 2 Ruby, .......... 72 3 2 
Zumurrud,...... 36 2 3 Zumurrud,...... 63 4 3 
Pearl, ........ .. «87 1 3 Pearl, ........ .. 62 5 3 
Lapis lazuli, .... 38 3 3 Lapislazli, .... 61 3 3 
Cornelian, ...... 38 3 38 Cornolian, ...... 61 3 3 
Amber, ....... . 89 3 3 Amber, ........ 60 3 3 
Billaur, ........ 40 3 3 Billaur, ........ 60 3 3 


The weight (tn atr) of the undermen- The weight (in air) of the undermen- 
tioned metals, the volume of 100 mis- 
qals of gold being taken as the unit 
of volume. 


tioned precious stones, the rolume of 
100 misqdls of the blue ydgut being 
taken as the unit of volume. 


Misqils. Dings Tassujes. Misqals. Dangs Tassdjes. 


Gold) 6326.04: $408 100 0 0 YAaqut (light blue,) 94 3 3 
Quicksilver, .... 71 1 1 Y&qut(red,) .... 94 8 3 
Lead, .......... 59 2 2: (RUDY) ies » 90 2 3 
Silver,.......... 54 3 8 Zumurrud,..... . 69 3 3 
TRUM cose ee-ec ae . 46 2 8 Pearls, ........ 67 5 2 
Copper, ........ 45 3 38 Lapis lazuli, .... 65 3 2 
Brass, ....0.000. 45 3 5(?)Cornelian, ..... . 64 4 2 
1TOR). 22 8aweeeen 40 0 0 Amber, ........ 64 3 1 
Dinos d hat ahs 38 2 2 Billaw, ........ 68 3 8 


of the weights of the water displaced and 
the apparent weight, ought to give 100 
misq&ls (1 m.=6 d.; 1 Z = 47.) But in 
most items there is an excess of one ddng. 


* With the exception of Quicksilver, 

_ Silver, and Ydqut (light blue), the 
pumbers given in the MSS., and the above 
list, are sfightly wrong, because the sum 
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AIN 1d. 
THE IMPERIAL HAREM. 
His Majesty is a great friend of good order and propriety in business. 
! Through order the world becomes a meadow of truth and reality ; and that 
which is but external, receives through it a spiritual meaning. For this 
reason, the large number of women—a vexatious question even for great 
statesmen—furnished his Majesty with an opportunity to display his wisdom, 
and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence to the eminence of 
perfect freedom. The imperial palace and household are therefore in the 
| best order. 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, and 
of other countries; and secures by these ties of harmony the peace of the world. 
As the sovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons from 
the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so does he 
also elevate faithful persons to the several ranks in the service of the seraglio. 
Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually turn into pure 
gold ;* but the far-sighted know that his Majesty understands how to use 
elixirs* and chemical processes. Any kind of growth will alter the constitution 
of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, and tin and lead to silver ; hence 
it is no matter of astonishment, if an excellent being changes the worthless 
into men. ‘‘ The saying of the wise is true that the eye of the exalted is the. 
elixir for producing goodness.”” Such also are the results flowing from the 
love of order of his Majesty, from his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his 
respect for others, his activity, his patience. Even when he is angry, he does 
not deviate from the right path; he looks at every thing with kindly 
feelings, weighs rumours well, and is free from all prejudice ; he considers it 
a great blessing to have the good wishes of the people, and does not allow the 

intoxicating pleasures of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

{ His Majesty has made a large enclosure with fine buildings inside, where 
he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he has 
given to each a separate apartment. He has also divided them into sections, 
and keeps them attentive to their duties. Several chaste women have been 
appointed as ddrdghahs, and superintendents over each section, and one has 
- been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial offices, every 

thing is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufficiently liberal. 
Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most generously bestows, the 
women of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Rs. per mensem. Some 


Se 


1 So according to the opinion of the * Elixirs change guickly that which is 
philosophers of the Middle Ages. worthless into pure gold. . 
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of the servants have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to2 Rs. Attached to the 
private audience hall of the palace, is a clever and zealous writer, who 
superintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps an account of the 
cash and the stores. Ifa woman wants anything, within the limit of her 
salary, she applies to one of the Zahwildars (cash-keepers) of the seraglio. 
The Tahwildér then sends a memorandum to the writer, who checks it, 
when the Gencral Treasurer makes the payment in cash, as for claims of 
this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, writes 
out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers of the state. 
It is then stamped with a peculiar Imperial seal, which is only used in 
grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes payable. The 
money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General Treasury to the 
General Tahwildér, who on the order of the writer of the Harem, hands it 
over to the several Sub-Tahwildérs for distribution among the servants of 
the seraglio. All monies are reckoned in their salaries at the current rate.* 

The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and active women; the | 
most trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of his Majesty. 
Outside of the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper distance, |. 
there is a guard of faithful Rdjpits, beyond whom are the porters of the | 
gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Ahadis, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Beégums, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are permitted 
to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission to remain 
there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty does 
not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper order. 





AIN 16. 
THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS. _ 
It would be difficult to describe a large encampment; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 
1. The Guldlbar is a grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards square. At its eastern end a 


* At 40 dams per rupee. 
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pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 54 divisions, 24 yards long, 
and 14 broad; and in the middle there stands a large Chaubin rdot{,’ and 
round about it a Sardpardah.' Adjoining to the Chaubin, they built up a 
two-storied pavilion, in which his Majesty performs divine worship, and 
from the top of which, in the morning, he receives the compliments of the 
nobility.. No one connected with the seraglio enters this building without 
special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four chaubin rdotis are erected, 10 yards 
long, and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvass, where the favourite 
women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for the servants, 
with Sdibdns® of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. Adjoining to this 
is a Sardpardah of carpet, 60 yards square, within which a few tents are 
erected, the place for the Urdubégis,® and other female servants. Farther on 
up to the private audience hall, there is a fine open space, 150 yards long 
and 100 yards broad, called the Mahtdbi; and on both sides of it, a screen 
is set up as before described which is supported by poles 6 yards long, fixed 
in the ground at distances of two yards. The poles are one yard in the 
ground, and are ornamented with brass knobs on the top, and kept firm by 
two ropes, one passing inside, and the other outside of the enclosure. The 
guards watch here, as has been described. 

In the midst of the plain is a raised platform,* which is protected by an 
awning, or Namgirah, supported by four poles. This is the place, where his 
Majesty sits in the evening, and none but those who are particularly favoured, 
are here admitted. Adjoining to the Guldlbiir, there is a circular enclosure, 
consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of the enclosure 
opening into the Mahtabi ; and in the midst of it, is a Chaubin raott, ten yards 
long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over which twelve awnings are 
spread, each of twelve yards, and separated by canvasses. This place, in every 
division of which a convenient closet is constructed, is called Jbachké, which is 
the (Chagatai) name used by his Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sardpardah is 
put up, 150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of thirty- 
six square yards, the Sardpardah being, as before, sustained by poles with 
knobs. Inthe midst of it the state-hall is erected, by means of a thousand 
carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening fifteen yards wide. 
A tentlike covering, or Qalandart, made of waxcloth, or any other lighter 
material, is spread over it, which affords protection against the rain and the 
sun ; and round aboutit, are fifty awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, 
which serves as Diwdn + khag, or private audience hall, has proper doors 
and locks. Here the nobles, and the officers of the army, after having 


* Described in the twenty-first Ain. * As may be still seen in the ruins o 
* Awnings. ® Armed women. Fathpur Sikri. 
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obtained leave through the Bakhshis,’ pass before the Emperor, the list of 
officers eligible for admission being changed on the first of every month. 
The place is decorated, both inside and outside with carpets of various 
colours, and resembles a beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance 
of 350 yards, ropes are drawn, fastened to poles, which are set up at a 
distance of three yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about 
them. This is the Diwdn i ’Am, or public audience hall, round which, as 
above described, the various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at 
a distance of twelve tandbs is the Naggdrah Khanah,* and in the midst of the 
area the Akdsdiah’ is lighted up. 

Some encampments, as just now described, are sent off, and one of them 
is put up by the Furrdshes on a piece of ground which the Mir Manztls* have 
selected as an eligible spot, whilst the other camp furniture is sent in advance, 
to await the approach of his Majesty. Each encampment requires for its 
carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 bearers. It is 
escorted by 500 troopers, Mansabddrs,’ Ahadts. Besides, there are employed 
a thousand Farrdshes, natives of fran, Tirdén, and Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 
100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, and torch-bearers, 30 workers 
in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 180 déms. 


AYN 17. 
THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY. 


Although his Majesty but rarely collects his armies, a large number of 
troops accompany him in whatever direction an expedition may go; buta 
considerable number, in every province, are employed on various services, 
and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding of camp- 
followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would take a soldier 
days to find his tent; and how much worse would it be for a stranger? 
His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping his troops, 
which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground they 
pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the Naggdrah khénah, 
all occupying a space the length of which is 1530 yards. To the 
right and left, and behind, is an open space of 360 yards, which no one 
but the guards are allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 


* Paymasters. The Commanding Offi- band plays. Regarding the tandb, vide 
eers were at the same time paymasters, the tenth Ain of the third book. 


as they collected the rents of the lands * A high pole to the top of which an 
assigned to them for the payment of their immense lamp is fixed. Vide p. 50. 
contingents. * Quarter masters. 


? A turret on the top of which tho * Grandees. 
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tho left centre aro tho tents of Maryam Makéani,’ Gulbadan Bégum, and 
other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Dényal; to the right, those of 
Prince Sultén Salfm; and to the left, those of Prince Sh&4h Murfd. Behind 
their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops are placed, and at a 
further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four corners of the camp, 
the bézérs. The nobles are encamped without on all sides, according to 
their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, encamp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right; and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on the left. 


AYN 18. 
ON ILLUMINATIONS. 

His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship fire and light; surly, ignorant men consider it forgetfulness of the 
Almighty, and fire worship. But the deep-sighted know better. As the 
external form of the worship of ‘the select’’* is based upon propriety, 
and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship abominable, there 
can be nothing improper in the veneration of that exalted element which is 
the source of man’s existence, and of the duration of his life ; nor should base 
thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaikh Sharafuddin Munyart’ said, ‘‘ What can be 
done with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp, when the sun is down ?”” 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light, (the sun), and bears 
the impression of its holy essence. If light and fire did not exist, we should 
be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be of no avail 
to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they expose a round piece 
of a whito and shining stone, called in Hind{ Surajkrant, to the rays of the 
sun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the heat 
of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper persons. 





1 Maryam Makdni, (t.e., dwelling of Akbar’s favourite wives. 

with the Virgin Mary, who together with * The members of the Divine Faith. 
Asiah, the wife of Pharao, Khadijah, the * This famous saint died in the begin- 
name of Muhammad’s first wife, and ning of the fifteenth century, Munair is a 
Fatimah, his daughter, are the four perfect town in Bahar; vide Journal As. Soc. 
women of the Islam) is the title of Akbar's eee 1868, p. 7, 1. 3, from below, and 
mother. Her name was Humidah Banu the ete of Indian Saints in the 
Béqum ; vide Badaonf, ed. Bibl. Ind. I, fourth book. His works are to be fuund 

. 437. Gulbadan Bégum (1. e., Lady among the Persian MSS. of the Society's 
Rose body) appears to be the name of one Library. 
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The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers and cooks of the household use it for their 
offices; and when the year has passed away in happiness, they renew the _ 
fire. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called dAgingir, 1. e¢., 
fire-pot. 

There is also a shining white stone, called Chandrkrdnt, which, upon 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one gharé before sunset, his Majesty, if on horse- 
back, alights, or if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the 
splendour of royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with 
his heart. And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white 
candles, on twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his 
Majesty, when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings 
a variety of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding 
with a prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty 
attaches the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks 
God for renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle- 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten mans and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs ; some single, others of two branches and more: they 
give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candlestick, one 
yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is adoinad 
with the figure of an animal. White wax candles, three yards and upwards 
in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff it. Besides 
there are everywhere flambeaux? both inside and outside, which increase the 
light very much. The first, second, and third nights of every lunar month, 
when there is moonlight but for a short time, eight wicks are used ;° 
from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in number every night, so 
that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one is sufficient ; and 
they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase one wick every day 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. For the twentieth night the number 
is the same as on the nineteenth; on the twenty-first and twenty-second 
they increase one daily; the twenty-third is the same as the twenty-second ; 
and from the twenty-fourth to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They 
allow for every wick one sér of oil, and halfa ser of cotton. In some places 
there are fat-burners, where grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance 
varies according to the size of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come from 





2 One ghart = 24+ minutes. very common in India. 
2 Oil-burners with several wicks are 8 For each flambeau. 
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far, his Majesty has caused to be erected, in front of the Durbér, a pole 
upwards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteen ropes; and on 
the top of the pole is a large lantern, which they call Akdsdiah.’ Its light 
is seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial camp, and 
helps them to find their tents. In former times, before the lamp was erected, 
the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find the road. 

In this department, Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other troops, are employed. 
The allowance of a foot soldier never exceeds 2400, and is never less than 
80 dims. 


AIN 19. 
THE ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY. 


The Shamsah® of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God directly 
transfers to kings, without the assistance of men; and kings are fond of 
external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine glory. 
I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

1. The Aurang, or throne, is made of several forms; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, &. 2. The Chair, 
or umbrella, is adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there are 
never less than seven. 3. The Sdibdn is of an oval form, a yard in length, 
and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade, and 
ornamented with precious stones. One of the attendants holds it, to keep 
off the rays of the sun. It is also called Aftdbgir. 4. The Kaukabah,* of 
which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 

These four insignia are only used by kings. 

5. The ’Alam, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than five 
of these are carried along with the Qur,* wrapped up in scarlet cloth bags. 
On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6. The Chatrtdg, a 
kind of ’ Alam, but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of Thibetan 
yaks. 7. The Zumantdq is like the Chatrtdg, but longer. Both insignia are 
flags of the highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon great nobles 
only. 8. The Jhandd is an Indian flag. The Qur necessarily contains a 
flag of each kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the Naggarahkhdnah, I may mention, 
1. the Kuwargah, commonly called damdémah; there are eighteen pair of 


1 From Akds sky, and diahk lamp. At night, these pictures are illuminated. 
The Akasdiyah is also mentioned by ° Vide the plates. 
Bernier. * The Qur is a collection of flags, arms, 
3 Shamsah is a picture of the sun affixed and other insignia, which follow the king 
to the gates or walls of the palaces of kings. wherever he goes. 
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them more or less; and they give a deep sound. 2. Zhe naggérah, twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. Zhe duhul, of which four are used. 4. The Karand’ is 
made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals: and they never blow fewer 
than four. 5. The surnd of the Persian and Indian kinds; they blow nine 
together. 6. The xaftr, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds; they 
blow some of each kind. 7. The sing is of brass, and made in the form of a 
cow’s horn; they blow two together. 8. The sanj, or cymbal, of which three 
pair are used. 

Formerly the band played four gharis before the commencement of the 
night, and likewise four gharis before daybreak; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the second time at dawn. 
One ghari before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the surné, and 
wake up those that are asleep; and one ghari after sun rise, they play a 
short prelude, when they beat the kuwargah a little, whereupon they blow 
the karan, the nafir, and the other instruments, without, however, making 
use of the naqqdrah ; after a little pause the surnés are blown again, the 
time of the music being indicated by the nafirs. One hour later the naqqérahs 
commence, when all musicians raise “the auspicious strain.’’* After this 
they go through the following seven performances. 1. The Mursalf, which 
is the name of a tune played by the murst/; and afterwards the barddsht, 
which consists likewise of certain tunes, played by the whole band. This is 
followed by a pianissimo, and a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo ; 
2. The playing of the four tunes, called tkhlatt, sbtiddt, shérdst, galandari 
nigar gatrah,* or nukhud gatrah, which occupies an hour. 3. The playing of 
the old Khwirizmite tunes. -Of these his Maiesty has composed more than 
two hundred, which are the delight of young and old, especially the tunes 
Jalilshdht, Mahdmtr karkat (?), and the Naurézi. 4. Theswelling play ofthe 
cymbals. 5. The playing of Bd mitydn daur. 6. The passing into the tunes 
azfar, also called réh 1 bdld, after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwariz- 
mite tunes, played by the Mursil, after which he passes into the mursalt ; he 
then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the whole 
band strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful sentences: 
and poems. This also lasts-for an hour. Afterwards the surna-players 
perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in performing, 
especially on the naqqarah. 





7 Or Karrana. remain so. Perhaps the words shirdzt 
* Probably blessings on his Majesty. galandart, “a hermit of Shiraz,” belong 
® Several of these names of melodies to each other. Migar qatrah means, 


are unclear, and will in all probability behold the tear. 
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Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other troops are employed in this department. 
The monthly pay of a fout-suldier does nut exceed 340, and is not less than 
é4 dams. 


ATN 20. 
THE ROYAL SEALS. 


Seals are used in the three’ branches of the Government ; in fact every 
man requires them in his transactions.* In the beginning of the present 
reign, Maulana Maqgid, the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of steel, in the rig character, the name of his Majesty and those of his 
illustrious ancestors up to Timurlang; and afterwards he cut another similar 
seal, in the nasta’lig character, only with his Majesty’s name. For judicial 
transactions a second kind of seal was made, mifrdbi in form,* which had the 
following verse round the name of his Majesty— 

Rasti mijtb 2 rizd ¢ khuddst, kas nadidam kih gum shud az rah i rast. 
‘‘Uprightness is the means of pleasing God; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road.” 

Tamkin made a new seal of the second kind; and afterwards Mauldéné ’Alk 
Ahmad of Dihlf improved both. The round small seal goes by the (chagatai) 
name of Uzuk, and is used for farmdn ¢ sabtis ;* and the large one, into which 
he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at first only nsed for letters 
to foreign kings, but now-a-days for both. For other orders a square seal is 
used, engraved with the words Alldhu Akbar, jalla jaldlulu, whilst another 
of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters connected with the seraglio. 
For the seals attached to farmanas, another stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

1. Mauldnd Maggud of Herdt, one of the servants of Humayin, who 
writes well the riqd@ and nasta’liq characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 
various mistars’ which he made, were much admired by people of experience. 
The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 


? Corresponding to the threefold divi- 
sion of the Ain t Akbart. 

2 The word muhur, a seal, means also 
a stamp, and generally, the signature of 
a man. We sign documents, Orientals 
stamp their names to them. Sealing wax 
is rarely used on account of the climate ; 
a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of 
the bAé/d nut is preferred. 

® Fide note p. 30. 

* Vide the eleventh Ain of the second 
book. 

* Copyists take a piece a pasteboard 


of the same size as the paper on which 
they write. Then they draw two parallel 
vertical lines, cach about an inch from 
the two vertical sides of the pasteboard. 
Along these lines they make small holes 
at equal intervals, and draw a string 
from the first bole at the left hand to the 
first hole of the right of the pasteboard. 
Similarly, the two second holes are joined, 
and so on, care being taken that the 
horizontal strings are parallel. This con- 
trivance is called muistar, from satar, a 
line. The copyist then puts the blank 
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2. Tamkinof Kabul. He was educated in his native country, and brought 
his art to such a perfection, as to excite the jealousy of the preceding 
engraver, whom he surpassed in the nasta’ liq. 

3. Mir Dést of Kabul. He cuts both the rigd’ and nasta’lig characters 
in cornelian. He does not come up to the preceding artists. His rtgd’ is 
better than his nasta’lig. He also understands assaying. 

4. Mauldnd Tbrdhim. In the art of cutting cornelians he is the pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers; and it 
is impossible to distinguish his rigd’ and nasta’liq from the master pieces of 
the best calligraphers. He engraved the words Jal jaldli, or the glorious 
ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5. Mauldnd Alf Ahmad’ of Dihli who, according to all calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as steel-engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are taken as copies. His nasta’lig is charming; but he writes also other 
characters well. He learned the trade from his father Shaikh Husain, 
studied the manner of Maulénaé Magqgid, and eventually surpassed all. 


AIN 21. 
THE FARRASH KHANAH. 


His Majesty considers this department as an excellent dwelling-place, 
a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the ornament 
of royalty. Je looks upon its efficiency as one of the insignia of a ruler, 
and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it, asa part of Divine 
worship. The department has been much improved, both in the quality 
and the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new fashions. 
I shall mention a few particulars as specimens for future enquirers. 

1. The Bérgah, when large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 
people. It takes a thousand farréshes a week to erect it with the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. If 
plain, (4. e., without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments, ) a bargah costs 10,000 
Rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is unlimited. 
The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plainone. 2. The 
Chaubin rdwati is raised on ten pillars. They go alittle into the ground, and 
are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a little higher, as 





sheets on the top of the mistar, and presses * Nizdm of Herat, in his Tabagqit i 
on them with the hands, when the strin Akbari, mentions him among the contem- 
will leave marks on the paper sufficiently poraneous Persian pets, and gives a few 
clear to prevent the writer from writing of his verses, 


crookedly. 
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the cross beam rests upon them. The pillars have, above and below, a 
ddsah, to keep them firm, and several rafters pass over the désahs and the 
crossbeam, the whole being kept tightly together by clamps and bolts 
and nuts. The.walls and the roof consist of mats. There is one door or 
two; and at the height of the lower d&sahs there is a raised platform. The 
inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the outside with scarlet- 
sackcloth, tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The Dodshydnah manzil, or 
house of two stories, is raised upon eighteen pillars, six yards in height, 
which support a wooden platform; and into this, pillars of four cubits in 
length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an upper story. The inside 
and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. On the march it is 
used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also as a place of divine 
worship, where he prays to the Sun; and hence the building resembles 
aman who strives after God without forgetting his worldly duties, whose 


“one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, and the other eye 


to the motly sard: of the world. After the devotions are over, the women 
are allowed to enter, to pay their compliments, and after them, outsiders. 
On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the rations (of the 
elephants, camels, &c.,) which is called yhardkah, or window. 4. The Zaminddz 
is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, sometimes with two 
door poles; screens are also hung up within it, so as to form divisions. 
5. The ’Ajdsdt consists of nine awnings on four pillars. Five of the awnings 
are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they make it so as to contain one 
division only, supported by a single pole. 6. The Mandal is composed of 
five awnings joined together, and is supported by four poles. Four of the 
awnings are let down, so as to form a private room; sometimes all four are 
drawn up, or one side only is left open. 7. The At’hi’hambah consists of 
seventeen awnings, sometimes separate, sometimes joined together; they 


; are supported by eight poles. 8. The Khargdh is a folding tent made in 
: various ways; some with one, others with two doors. 9. The Shdmydnah-awning 


‘ is made of various sizes, but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The 


eee 
Si 


Qalandart has been described. 11. The Sardpardah was made in former 
times of coarse canvass, but his Majesty has now caused it to be made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The 
Guldlbdar, is a wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls 
of the Khargdh, with leather straps, so that it can be folded together, 
when the camp breaks off. The guldlbdr is covered with red cloth, tied with 
tape. 





1 A triangular piece of wood fixed into the cross-heam, @ support. 
the angle formed by the vertical beam and * Vide p. 46. 
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Carpets. 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures; he has appointed experienced workmen, who have 
produced many master-pieces. The carpets of Frén and Turdén are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from Géshkan, Khuzistén, 
Kirman, and Sabzwar.’ All kinds of+carpet weavers have settled here, and 
drive a flourishing trade. There are found in every town, especially in 
Agrah, Fathpir, and Léhér. In the imperial workshops, single carpets are 
made 20 gaz, 7 tassujes long, and 6 gaz, 114 tassijes broad, at a cost of 1810 
rupees, which those who are skilled in the business have valued at 2715 
rupees. 

Takyahnamads, or woolen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and Persia, 
but are also made in this country. 

It would take up too much time to describe the jsdjams, shatrinjts, 
baluchis, and the fine mats which look as if woven with silk. 


AYN 22. 
THE ABDAR KHANAH. 


His Majesty calls this source of life ‘“‘the water of immortality,” and 
has committed the care of this department to proper persons. He does not 
drink much, but pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and on 
travels, he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are stationed 
on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. When 
the court was at the capital Agrah and in Fathpur, the water came from the 
district of Sarin ;*? but now’ that his Majesty is in the Panjab, the water is 
brought from Hardwiér. For the cooking of the food, rain water or water 
taken from the Jamnah and the Chanéb is used, mixed with a little Ganges 
water. On journeys and hunting parties his Majesty, from his predilection 
for good water, appoints experienced men as water-tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops through, 


* Géshkdn, or Jéshagdn, a town ‘in 
"Traq i ’Ajami, half way between Kashan 
and Icfahan. Khizist4n is the Persian 
province of which Shushtar, or Shustar, 
is the capital; the ancient Sustana. 

I is the capital of the Persian 
province Kirman, which borders on Balti- 
chistan. Sabzwdr is one of the chief 


cities of the Persian province Khurasan, 
between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

* The nearest station on the Ganges 
from a 
* A. D. 1596. As in 1586 Fathpir had 
ceased to be the capital, Akbar resided 
mostly in the Panjab. 
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thoy boil it, clean it, and let it crystalize. One sér of water is then put into 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and tho mouth closed. 
Thon two and a half sérs of saltpetre are thrown-into a vessel, together with 
five sérs of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from # to 4 mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year’ of the Divine Era, whon the imperial standards 
were erected in the Panjab, snow and ice have come into use. Ice is 
brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the district of 
Panhén, in the northern mountains, about forty-five kés from Lahor. The 
dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three sérs of ice being sold per 
rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is brought by water, next 
when by carriages, and least when by bearers. The inhabitants of the 
mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing from 25 to 30 seers, 
at the rate of 5 dims. If they have to bring it very far, it costs 24 d. 17 7.; 
if the distance be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of the ten boats employed for the transport of ice, one arrives daily 
at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles contain 
from six to twelve sérs, according to the temperature. A carriage brings 
two loads. There are fourteen stages, where the horses are changed ; and 
besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sérs arrive daily. 
By this kind of transport, a sér of ice costs in winter 3 d. 21 7.; during the 
rains 14 d. 20 7.; in the intermediate time 9 d. 214,7.; and in the average® 
5d. 1547. Ifitis brought by bearers, twenty-eight men are required for 
the fourteen stages. They bring every day one load, containing four parcels. 
In the beginning of the year the ice costs 5 d. 194 7.; in the middle 16 d. 
24 7.; and in the end 19 d. 15§7., per sér ; in the average® 8§ d. 

All ranks use ice in summer; the nobles use it throughout the whole 
year. * 


AYN 23. 


THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 


His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and has given 
many wise rogulations for it; nor can a reason be given why he should not 
do so, as the equilibrium of man’s nature, the strength of the body, the 





2 A. D. 1586. may be compared to the prices of the 
2 The text has sardsaré, which may present age. Here, in Calcutta, one sér 
mean the average ; but the price given of American icc costs two annas, or ¢ 


by Abulfazl is not an average. The rupee, t. e., “f = 5 dams of Akbar. 
charges for ice, at the time of Akbar, 
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capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the acquisition of 
worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately on proper care being 
shewn for appropriate food. This knowledge distinguishes man from beasts, 
with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, he stands upon the same 
level. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a mind, so comprehensive an 
understanding, so universal a kindness, he would have chosen the path of 
solitude, and given up sleep and food altogether; and even now, when he 
has taken upon himself the temporal and spiritual leadership of the people, 
the question, ‘‘ What dinner has been prepared to-day ?” never passes over his 
tongue. In the course of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and 
leaves off before he is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this 
meal, but the servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of 
an hour, after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. 
The food allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken 
from the kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this department ; 
and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform well 
whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by the Prime 
Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the affairs of the 
state, but especially this important department. Notwithstanding all this, 
his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the servants. He appoints a 
zealous and sincere man as Mir Bakdwal, or Master of the Kitchen, upon 
whose insight the success of the department depends, and gives him several 
upright persons as assistants. There are also treasurers for the cash and 
the stores, several tasters, and a clever writer. Cooks from all countries 
prepare a great variety of dishes of all kinds of grains, greens, meats; also 
oily, sweet and spicy dishes. Every day such dishes are prepared as the 
nobles can scarcely command at their feasts, from which you may infer how 
exquisite the dishes are which are prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount; the money bags and the door of the store- 
house being sealed with the seals of the Mfr Bak4wal and the writer; and 
every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, the 
receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered under 
the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter, the Diwdn 
t buyutdt' and the Afir Bakdiwal, collect whatever they think will be necessary ; 
e. g., Suk’hdds rice from Bharaij, Déwzirah rice from Gwaliar, Jenjin rice from 
Rajorf and Nimlah, g’h: from HMicdr Ferizah; ducks, water-fowls, and 


* Superintendent of the stores, workshops, &c. 
8 
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certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns are always kept. The sheep, 
goats, berberies, fowls, ducks, &c., are fattened by the cooks; fowls are 
never kept longer than a month. The slaughter-house is without the city or 
the camp, in the neighbourhood of rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, 
when itis sent to the kitchen in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is 
again washed, and thrown into the pots. The water-carriers pour the water 
out of their leather bags into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are 
covered with pieces of cloth, and sealed up; and the water is left to settle 
before itis used. A place is also told off as a kitchen garden, that there 
may be a continual supply of fresh greens. The Mir Bakawal and the 
writer determine the price of every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule; 
and they sign the day-book, the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list 
of wages of the servants, &c., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, 
idle talkers, unknown persons are never employed; no one is entertained 
without security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthen-ware ; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Sub- 
Bakaéwals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out; the cook and the 
Bakawal taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Bakawal, and 
- then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir Bakawal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bak4wal, that none 
of the dishes may be changed. The dishes are carried by the Bakdwals, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebearers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the Bakdéwal, 
various kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands 
containing plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The 
servants of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the 
ground, and arrange the dishes; and when after some time his Majesty 
commences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in attendance : first, 
the share of the derwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer. The Mir 
Bakawal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away according to 
the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they be called 


for. 
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The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, &c., 
once; whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new ones. 


AYN 24. 
RECIPES FOR DISHES. 


There are many dishes, but the description is difficult. I shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
fret, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days gufiydnah ; secondly, 
such in which meat and rice, &c., are used; thirdly, meats with spices. I 
shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

First, 1. Zard birinj. 108. of rice; 58. of sigaremnay 348. of @hi; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, 4. of each ; } s. of salt; 4s. of fresh ginger ; 
14 dams saffron, 24 misqaéls of cinnamon. This will make four ordinary dishes. 
Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even without any: and instead 
of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with meat and salt. 
2. Khushkah. 10 s. rice; 4 8. salt; but it is made in different ways. This will 
likewise give four dishes. One maund of Déwzirah paddy yields 25 s. of 
rice, of which 17 sérs make a full pot; j:njin rice yields 22 sérs. 3. A’hichrt. 
Rice, split dal, and g’hi 5 s. of each; 33. salt: this gives seven dishes. 
4. Shirbsrinj. 10 8., milk; 1 8. rice; 1 s. sugarcandy ; 1 d. salt : this gives five 
fall dishes. 5. Z’huli. 10 8. of wheat ground, of which one-third will be 
lost ; half of that quantity of g’hi; 10 misqdls of pepper; 4 m. cinnamon; 
3} m. cloves and cardamums; $8. salt; some add milk and sweetmeats: 
this gives four dishes. 6. Chth’hi. 10 8. of wheat-flour, made into a 
paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2s. fine paste. This is mixed with 
spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 1 s. g’hi; 1 s. onions; 
saffron, cardamums, and cloves, 4 d. of each; cinnamon, round pepper, and 
coriander seed, 1 d. of each; fresh ginger, salt 3d. of each: this gives two 
dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Bddinjdn. 10 s. rice ; 14.8. g’hi; 32 s. onions; 
+s. ginger and lime juice ; pepper and coriander seed, 5 m. of each ; cloves, 
cardamums, and assafotida, each 4m. This gives six dishes. 8. Pahit. For 
ten sérs of dal, or vetches, or gram, or skinned lentils, &c., take 2} s. 
ghi; 4 s. of salt and fresh ginger; 2 m. cuminseed; 14 m. assafotida: 
this yields fifteen dishes. It is mostly eaten with Ahushkah. 9. Sdg. It is 
made of spinach, and other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes, 
10 s. spinach, fennel, &c., 14s. g’hi; 1s. onions; 4. fresh ginger; 54 m. 
of pepper; $ m. of cardamums and cloves: this gives six dishes. 10. Halwa. 
Flour, sugarcandy, g’hi, 10 s. of each, which will give fifteen dishes; it is 
eaten in various ways. 
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There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I cannot 
here describe. 

Secondly, 1. Qubult. 10 8. rice; 7 8. meat; 34 8. ght; 1s. gram 
skinned; 2s. onions; 44. salt; }s. fresh ginger; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each 1 d.; cardamums and cloves, 3d. of each; some add 
alinonds and raisins: this gives five dishes. 2. Duzdbirydn. 10 8. rice, 343. 
ghi; 10s. meat; $8. salt: this gives five dishes. 3. Qtmah Paldo. Rice 
and meat as in the preceding; 4%. g’hi; 1s. peeled gram; 2 8. onions ; 
4s. salt; }s. fresh ginger, and pepper; cuminsecd, cardamums and cloves, 
1d. ofeach: this gives five dishes. 4. Shudlah. 10 s. meat, 34 8. rice; 2.8. g’hi; 
ls. gram: 2 ¢. onions; 44. salt, }.s. fresh ginger; 2d. garlic, and round 
pepper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloves, 1 d., of each: this gives six dishes. 
5. Bughrd. 10 8. meat; 38. flour; 148. g’hi, 1s. gram; 1}. vinegar; 1 ¢. 
sugarcandy ; onions, carrots, beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger, } s. of 
each ; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 1 d. of each; 2 d. cinnamon ; 
S m. round pepper: this gives twelve dishes. 6. Qimah Shurba. 10 s. 
meat; 1 s. rice; 1 8. g’hi; 3 s. gram, and the rest as in the Shullak: 
this gives ten full dishes. 7. Huarisah. 10 8. meat; 5 8s. crushed wheat ; 
2s. phi; 4 « salt; 2 d cinnamon: this gives five dishes. 8. Aushk. 10 8. 
meat; 5 8. crushed wheat; 3 8s. g’hi; 1 8s. gram; } 8. salt; 14 8. 
onions ; $s. ginger; 1 d. cinnamon; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 
2m. of each: this gives five dishes. 9. Zalim. The meat, wheat, gram, 
spices, and saffron, as in the preceding; 1 8. g’hi; turnips, carrots, spinach, 
fennel, $s. of each: this gives ten dishes. 10. Qu¢db, which the people of 
Tlindustan call sanbusah. This is made several ways. 10s. meat; 4 8. flour ; 
2s. hi; 1s. onions; } 8. fresh ginger; 4s. salt; 2 d. pepper and coriander 
seed ; cardamum, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each; } 8. of summag. This 
can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdly, 1. Biryén. For awhole Dashmandi sheep, take 2 8. salt; 1. 
g’hi; 2 m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed: it is made in various ways. 
2. Yakhni. For 10 6. meat, take 1 8s. onions, and } s. salt. 8. Yulmah. 
A sheep is scalded in water till all tho hair comes off; it is then prepared 
like yakhni, or any other way; but a lamb, ora kid, is more preferable. 
4. Habdb is of various kinds. 10 s. meat; 4 8. g’hi; salt, fresh ginger, 
ouions, } 8. of each; cuminsced, coriander seed, pepper, cardamums 
cloves, 14d. of each. 5. Afusamman. They take all the bones out of a fowl 
through the neck, the fowl remaining whole, $s. minced meat, $s. g’hf;~ 
5 eggs ; $8. onions ; 10 m. coriander ; 10 m. fresh ginger ; 5 m. salt ; 3 m#. round 
pepper ; 4 m. saffron ; itis prepared asthe preceding. 6. Dupiyazah. 10 s. meat, 
middling fat ; 28. g’hi; 2s. onions; } ss. salt; 4s. fresh pepper; cuminseed, 
coriander seed, cardamums, cloves, 1 d. of cach; 2 d. pepper: this will give 
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five dishes. 7. Mutanjanah sheep. 10 8. meat, middling fat; 2 s. g’hi; }. 
gram ; }¢. ginger ; 1 d. cuminseed ; round pepper, cloves, cardamums, corian- 
der seed 2 d. of each ; this will give seven dishes full. It is also made of fowl 
and fish. 8. Dampukht. 10 8. meat; 2 8. g’hi; 18. onions; 11 m. fresh ginger ; 
10 m. pepper; 2d. cloves; 2 d. cardamums. 9. Qalyah. 10 8. meat; 2s. 
g hi; 1s. onions; 2 d. pepper; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. each; 4 . salt: 
this will give eight dishes. In preparing galyah, the meat is minced, and 
the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mutanjanah. Here in Hindustan 
they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malghubah 10 s. meat; 10 8. curds; 1 s. 
g hi; 1 s. onions, } s. ginger; 5 d. cloves: this will give ten dishes. 


ATN 25. 
OF BREAD. 


This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There isa /arge kind, baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. flour; 5s. milk; 14. g’hi; $4. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron plate. One sér will give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it: one kind is called chapdti, 
which is sometimes made of khushkah; it tastes very well, when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield 4 m. 
of fine flour; 2 s. coarsely pounded flour; and the rest bran; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 


ATN 26. 
THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. (Ciufiyanah.") 


His Majesty cares very little for meat, and. often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the world 
on his shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat; and now, it is 
his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little to the spirit 
of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time on Fridays, and 
then on Sundays; now on the first day of every solar month, on Sundays, on 
solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two fasts, on the Mondays of the 





* Living according to the manner of the Sufis. 
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month of Rajab,* on the feast-day of every solar month, during the whole 
month of Farwardin,? and during the month, in which his Majesty was born, 
es, the month of Addn. Again, when the number of fast days of the month 
of Ab&n had become equal to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some 
days of the month of Azar also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends 
over the whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are 
annually increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they 
keep the longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days 
over other months. Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat 
come dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makani, next from the other 
bégums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, ahadfs, and other military, are employed. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dams. 


ATN 27. 
STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 

The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons; but I shall give here the average prices for the information 
of future enquirers. 

A. The spring harvest. 


Wheat, per man,........ 12d. Linseed, per man, ...... 10 d. 
K4bul gram, do. .......... 16 ¢. Safflower (carthamus), do... 8d. 
Black gram, do. .......... 8d. Fenugreek, do ........... 10 d. 
Lentils, dos s24.s2sie0ss456 P2@s, PO88) COs 54 vae eye ahs 6 d. 
Barley, do. ........eeeeee 8d. Mustardseed, do. ........ 12 d. 
Millet, do........ee ee eeee: 6d. Kéwt, do. .......e eee eee 7d. 
B. The autumnal harvest. 
Mushkin paddy, per man, .. 110d. Déwzirah rice, do. ........ 90 d. 
Sadah paddy, do........... 100 d. Jinjin rice, do............. 80 d. 
Suk’hdés rice, do. ........ 100d. Dakah (?) rice, do. ........ 50 d. 
Dinahparsad rice, do....... 90d. Zirhf rice, do. ..... weirs 40 d. 
Saémzirah rice, do. ........ 90d. Sét’hi rice, do........... ~- 20d. 
Shakarchini rice, do. ...... 90d. Mung (black gram) do. .... 18d. 





2 Akbar was born on the fifth of Rajab members of the Divine Faith fasted 
A. H. 949, a Sunday, This corresponds likewise during the month of their birth. 
to the 15th October, 1542. The Mondays ? February—March ; vide the first Ain 
of the month of Rajab were observed as of the third book; Abdén corresponds to 
fasts, because the Sundays had been in- October—November. 
cluded in the list of fast days. The 
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Mash (akindof vetch)per man, 16d. Lahdarah, do............. 8 d. 
Mot’h (do.), do. .......... 12d. Kodram, do............... 7d. 
White sesame, do. ........ 20:¢@. Kur, 6: 4h caaisee evecnek 7 d. 
Black sesame, do........... 19d. Shamakh(Hind.Sdnawank),do. 6d. 
Lobiya (a king of bean),do. 12d. Gal (Hind. Kangni), do,.... 8d. 
Juwari (a kind of millet), do. 10¢. Millet (Hind. chinah), do... 8d. 
Ming dal, per man,....... - 18d, Lentils, per man, .......... 16a 
Nukhad dal, do. .......... 164 d. Mot’h dal, do. ............ 12 a. 
Wheat flour, per man, ...... 22d. Nukhid flour, per man, .... 22d. 
Do. coarse, do. .........6-: 15d. Barley flour, do... ........ 11 d. 
C. Vegetables. 
Fennel, per man, ........0. 10d. Garlic flowers, per sér, 1 d. 
Spinach, do. ...........005 16d. Upalhak, (from Kashmir)do. 1 d. 
Mint. :d0: - d-visce since oan 40d. Jiti, do. ............00.. 3 d. 
Onions, do. ..........000 6d. Ginger, do. ...........00. 24 a. 
Garlic, do... 2... cc cee eee 40d. Poi, do.......... Leaeueae 1 d. 
Turnips, do. .........0000. 21d. Kachnarbuds, do. ........ 4d. 
Cabbage, per sér, .......... 1d. Chukaé (sorrel), do. ........ 4d. 
Kankachhi, from Kashmir,do. 4d. Bat’hwah, do............. 3d. 
Dunwréti, do. ............ 2d. Ratsaké, do. ............ 1 d. 
Shaqaqul (wild carrot), do... 3d. Chaulai, do............... id. 
D. Living animals and meats. 
Dashmandi{ sheep, per head,.. 6} R. Duck, per head,........... ~ IR, 
Afghan sheep, Ist kind, do. 2 &. Tughdarf (bustard), do. .... 20d. 
Do., 2d kind, do. .......... 14 #. Kulang (heron),do. ...... 20 d. 
Do., 3d kind, do. .......... 13 &. Jarz (a kind of bustard), do. 18 d. 
Kashmir sheep, do. ........ 14 #. Durraé) (black patridge), do. 3d. 
Hindustani sheep, do. ...... 1} R. Kabg, (partridge), do...... 20 d. 
Barbari goat, Ist kind, do... 1 &. Budanah, do. ............ 1 d. 
Do., 2d kind, do. .......... ? R. Lawah, do. .............. 1 d. 
Mutton, per man, .......... 65 d. Karwanak(stonecurlew), do. 20 d. 
Goat, dO... cc sasiweweaesaws 54 d. F&khtah, (ringdove),do..... 4d. 
Geese, per head,..........4. 20 d 
E. Butter, Sugar, Se. 
Ghi, por man, ...ccereeeee 105 d. Refined sugar, per ser, 6 d. 
Oh dos <csicucwaetehesceas 80d. White sugar candy, do..... 5d. 
Milk dO: saccctawadswekwees 25d. White sugar, per man, 128 d 
Curds, do. .....0+02s++e++- 18d. Brown sugar, do. ..... ... 564 
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F. Spices. 
Saffron, per sér,. cc. ccc ceees 400 d. Aniseed, per ser, ... ee. aes 2 d. 
Cloves) dO. scceu steer keuds 60 d. Turmeric (Hind. haldi) do... 10 d. 
Cardamums, do. .......... 52 d. Coriander seed, do......... 3 d. 
Round pepper, do. ........ 17d. Siy4hdénah(Hind.kalaunjt\,do. 14 d. 
Long pepper, do. .......... 16d. Assafoetida, do. .......... 2 d. 
Dry ginger, do............. 4d. Sweet fennel, do........... }d. 
Fresh do., do. ......eeeees 24d. Cinnamon, do............. 40d 
Cummin seed,do. .......... 2d. Salt, per man, ........000. 16d 
G. Pickles. 
Sour limes, per sér, ........ 6d. Pickled quinces, persér,.... 94d. 
Lemon-juice, do. .......... 5d. Do. garlic, do............. 1 d. 
Wine vinegar, *******" 5d. Do. onions, do. .......... $d. 
Sugarcane vinegar, do. .... 14d.. Do. bidinjaén (egg-plant,) do. 1 d. 
Pickled ashtarghar, do. ..... 8d. Do. raisins & munagqga, do. 8 d. 
Mangoes in oil, do. ........ 2d. Do. kachnér, do. ........ 2 d. 
Do. in vinegar, do. ........ 2d. Do. peaches, do........... 1 d. 
Lemons in oil, do........... 2d. Do. sahajnah(horse-raddish), 1 d. 
Do. in vinegar, do. ........ 2d. Do. karilbuds(capparis),do. 3d. 
Do. in salt, do............. 13d. Do. karilberries, do. ...... 3d. 
Do. in lemon-juice,do....... 3d. Do. siran, do............. 1 d. 
Pickled ginger,............ 24d. Do. mustard, ............ 3d. 
Adarshékh, do............. 24d. Do. tori(akind ofcucumber,) 4 d. 
Turnips in vinegar, do. ..... 14. Do. cucumbers, do......... 4 d. 
Pickled carrots, do......... 4d. Do. badrang, (gourd) do... 4d. 
Do. bamboo, do. .......... 4d. Do. kachalu, do. ........ 4d. 
Do. apples, do..........455 8d. Do. raddishes, do. ........ $4. 
AYN 28. 


THE FRUITERY. 


His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of Tran and 
Turan have, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent ; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
&c., are everywhere to befound. Ever since the conquest of Kébul, Qandahér, 
and Kashmir, loads of fruits are imported ; throughout the whole year the stores 
of the dealers are full, and the baézirs well supplied. Muskmelons come in 
season, in Hindustan, in the month of Farwardin (February—March), and 
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are plenty in Urdtbihisht (March—April). They are delicious, tender, opening, 
sweet smelling, especially the kinds called nishpdti, babdshaikht, alishért, 
alchah, barg ¢ nai, did ¢ chirdgh, §c. They continue in season for two months 
longer. In the beginning of Shariwar, (August) they come from Kashmir, and 
before they are out of season, plenty are brought from K4bul ; during the 
month of Azar (November) they are imported by the caravans from 
Badakhshfn, and continue to be had during Da? (December.) When they are 
in season in Zabulistén, good ones are also obtainable in the Panjab ; and in 
Bhakkar and its vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the 
forty cold days of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here to be had from 
Khurdad (May) to Amurddd (July), whilst the markets are stocked with 
Kashmir grapes during Shahriwar. Eight sérs of grapes sell in Kashmir 
at one ddim, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The 
Kashmirians bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very 
curious. From Mihr (September) till Urdtbihisht grapes come from Kabul, to- 
gether with cherries,’ which his Majesty calls shdhdlu, seedless pomegranates, 
apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girdaélis, and dlichas, &c., 
many of which fruits grow also in Hindistin. From Samarqand even they 
bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or kuknar (he calls 
the latter sabras), the servants in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence: melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines ; and so on. 

In this department Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are employed ; 
the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices, of various fruits. 


A. Turdni Fruits. 
Arhang® melons, 1st quality, @ 24 &. K4bul and European apples, 5 to 


Do., 2nd and 3rd do., @1to 2% R. OMT i ec heiian tee sess 1 £. 
K4bul melons, Ist do.. @ 1 to14 2. Kashmir grapes, per man,.... 108 d. 
Do., 2d do., @ 7 to .......... 1 R. Dates, per sér, ... ccc ec eee 10 d. 
Do., 3rd do., @ } to ........ 2R. Raisins, do. .........0..e00e 9 d. 
Samargand apples, 7 to 15 for 1 #. Abjosh (large raisins), do..... 9 d. 
Quinces, 10 to 30 for ........ Mitts. “PLUMS, Os p 055-0 en deo Sa aes 8 d. 
Guavas, 10 to 100 for........ 1&2. Khubéani(dried apricots),pyer sér, 8 d. 


Pomegranates, per man, 64 t0 15 R. Qandahardry grapes, do, .. 7d. 





* The original has a word 4i/ds, which It may be crerasus. 
is nut to be found in our dictionaries. 9 A town in Badakhshaa. 


9 
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Figs, per sér, ....eees sveees 2a. Chilghizah nuts, per sér,.... 8d. 
Munaqqa, do. ..... veseees 63d. Sinjid (jujubes), do......... 63 d. 
Jujubes, do. ...........08. 34d. Pistachios, do. ............ 6 d. 
Almonds, without the shell,do. 28 @. Jauz (nuts), do............. 4} d. 
Do., with do., do. .......05 11d. Filberts, do. .............. 3d. 
Pistachios, do. ......e0es0- 9d. Hazel nuts, do. ............ 23 d. 
B. The sweet fruits of Hindustan. 

Mangoes, per hundred, up to. 40d. Usiré,....... ccc cece eens 4 
Pineapples, one for ........ 4d. Dates, per sér, .....ceceeee 4d. 
Oranges, two for .......... 1d. Angthal, ................ = 
Sugarcanes, two for........ Id. Del@ ds: wicasedcivuscaxs 1 d. 
Jackfruits, two for ........ Ld. Galan; -<s dae esha te tawkwsd ~ 
Plantains, do. ........000 1d. Bholsari, per sér, .......... 4 d. 
Bér, per 8€r, wecccccccceees 2d. Tarkul, two for............ 1 d. 
Pomegranates, per man, 80 to 100 d. Panidlah, per sér, .......... 2 d. 
Guavas, two for............ 1@. Lahsaurah, do. ............ 1 d. 
Bigs, Der 668 502 sho eae 4 1d. Gumbhi, do. .............. 4d. 
Mulberry, do.......... Sioa Qa. WKarahri js iiac-iseiecens saws 4d. 
Custard apples,* onefor .... 1d. Tarr, ........... ccc cece * 
Melons, per man, .......... 40d. Bangah, two for ......... » ld. 
Water melons, one...... 2to10d. Giular, per sér, ..... cee 2 d. 
K’hirni, per sér,........000: AE. PAW GOs tecdwekadudenads 2 d. 
Mahuw4, do. ....... cece ees 1 @. Barautah, ................ * 
Dép hal, do. ss.6.ccsadises AG. Piy6l; OO. as aieie tinea seeks 4d. 
PCNA, 00: sce is oe renee 2d. 


Mulberries and gulars are in season during spring; pine apples, oranges, 
sugarcane, bérs, tisirds, bholsarfs, gumbhis, dép’hals during winter; jackfruits, 
tarkuls, figs, melons, lahsauras, karahris, mahuwas, téndis, pilis, barautahs, 
during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delas, gilahs, pomegranates, 
guavas, watermelons, panidlas, bangahs, k’hirnis, piyérs, during the rains. 

C. Dried Fruits. 


Cocoanuts, one for ........ 4d. Mak’hané, per ser,.......... 4d. 
Dry Dates, per sér, ........ 6d. Supyéri, do. .......... eee 8 d. 
Walnuts, do. ......-..0008. 8d. Kaulgattah, do. .......... 2d. 
Chiraunchi, do. ............ 4d. 


Dates, walnuts, chiraunchis, and kaulgattahs are in season during 
summer, and cocoanuts, mak’h4nés and supyéris, during w#nter. 





* The original says that custard apples This seems a mistake of the MSS. The 
are tu be throughout the whole year. remark suits the next fruit (melons). 


* The Original does not mention the price. 
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D. Vegetables. 
Palwal, per sér,............ 2d. Kachali, per sér, ......... . 2d. 
Gourd, one. ........, 00080 2d. Chachind4, do. ............ 2 d. 
B&dinjan, per sér, ... 0.000: 14d. Stan, do. ........- 0. 0c ees 1 d. 
WUPel Osis: ws edeed a cuse 14d. Carrots, do. ...........00. 1 d. 
Kandiuri, do. ...........0.. 13d. Sing’hérah, do. ............ 3 d. 
BénU G6.- oincrias samauesws 1$d. Sélak, do. ............205- 2 d. 
Petho do. scctonceien ican 14d. Pindéli, do. .............. 2 d. 
Karilah, do. ..... dieiaaets lpia... B0alliics ca: vas venvouss gies ” 
Kakirah, do............... 14d. Kaséri do........... cee ee 3 d. 
Surans and sé4lis are in season during summer ; palwals, gourds, turais, 


kach4lis, chachind4s, kandirfs, sénbs, pét’hs, karilahs, kakurahs, and 
sing’ hérahs during the rams; and carrots, sélaks, pindélis, and kaséris, 
during winter. Baddinjans are to be had throughout the year. 

: FE. Sour Frutts. 
Limes, four up to .........: be@e GRCD pecies bo oa atone ae Guciws ~ 


Amalbét, do. .............. 1d. Bijauré, one for...........- 8 d, 
Galgal, twoupto ........ 1d. Anwlah, per sér,..........4. 2d. 


Limes and 4nwlahs are to be had in summer, the others during the 
rains. 
F. Frutts somewhat actd. 


Ambili, per sér, ............ 2d. Kait, four up to............ 1 a. 
Badhal, one for............ ied), Any sscessececusa cee * 
Kamrak, four up to ........ 1d. Paékar, por sér, ...c ccc ceees 4 d. 
Nérangi, twoupto ........ 1d. Karné, one for ............ 1 d. 
Mountain grapes, .......... © DeDbtre acct chase wenaaes id 
Jaman, per sér, ... cece eee 1d. Janbhiri, five up to ........ 1d. 
PF halsah do: 2..yceweraiones 14d. Garnah, ............. wae duses * 
Karaundéa, do. ............ 1 d. 


Kamraks and nérangis are in season during winter; ambilfs, badhals, 
mountain-grapes, p’halsas, labhiras, during summer; and kaits, pékars, 
karnds, jamans, karaundas, jhanbhiris, during the rains. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

‘The Mangoe. The Persians call this fruit Naghzak, as appears from a 
verse of Ahusrau.' This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste; and some 
of the gourmands of Turén and Fran place it above muskmelons and grapes. 


2 Vide the fourth note on p.75 of my | text edition. 
* The Original does not mention the price. 
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Tn shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, ora melon, and 
weighs even one sér and upwards. There are green, yellow, red, variegated, 
sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree luoks well, especially when young ; 
it is larger than u nut tree, and its leaves resemble those of the willow, but are 
larger. The new leaves appear svon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, 
and look green and yellow, orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The 
flower which opens in spring, resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, 
and looks very curious. About a month after the leaves have made their 
appearance, the fruit is sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It 
improves the taste of ga/yahs (p. 61.) us long as the stone has not become hard. 
If a fruit gets injured whilst on the tree, its good smell will increase. Such 
mangoes are Called kéc/ds. The frit is generally taken down when unripe, 
and kept ina particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be eaten 
during the rains ; others conuuence in the rainy seasun, and are ripe in the 
hegimming of winter: the latter are called Bhadiyyah. Some trees bloom 
and vield fruit the whole year; but this is rare. Others commence to ripen, 
although they look unripe; they must be quickly taken down; else the 
sweetness would produce worms. Mangoes are to be found every where in 
India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, Khaéndcsh, and the Dekhan. 
They are rarer inthe Panjab, where their cultivation has, however, increased, 
since his Majesty made Lahor his capital. A young tree will bear fruit after 
four years. They put also milk and treacle round about the tree, which 
makes the fruits sweeter. Some trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and 
less in the next: others yicld for one year no fruit at all. When people eat 
a great deal of mangoes, they may promute digestion by partaking of milk 
with the kernels of tho mangoe stones. The kernels of old stones are subacid, 
and taste well: when two or three years old, they are used as medicine. 
If a half ripe mangoo, together with its stalk to a length of about two fingers, 
be taken from the tree, aud the broken end of its stalk be closed with warm 
wax, and kept in butter, or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or 
three months, whilst the colour will remain even for a year. 

Pineapples’ are also called Hat’hal ¢ Safari, or the jackfruits for travels, 
because young plauts, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels, and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange; 
and in taste and smell, amangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and its 
leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the stalk, and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, soparate them, and 





a a e e e ° a . e 
> Jahangir in his Memoirs (Toozuk i that the pineapples, at his time. came from 
Juhdngiri, ed. Sayyid Almud, p. 3,) states the harbour towns held by the Portuguese 
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put them singly into the ground: they are the seedlings. Each plant bears 
only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindustan. The tree resembles the 
lime tree; its flower has a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Naishakar, is of various kinds. 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can take 
it flow out by pecking it; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. 
Sugarcane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, a 
cubit and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them up 
with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. Constant 
irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various kinds of preparing 
it. One way is as follows. They pound Babul bark, mixing it at the rate 
of ten sérs to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much water 
over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and put them 
into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From seven to ten 
days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of perfection, when 
it has a sweet, but astringent taste. When the liquor is to be strong, they 
again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and sometimes even drugs and 
perfumes, as ambergis, camphor, &c. They let also meat dissolve in it. 
This beverage when strained, may be used, but it is mostly employed for 
the preparation of arrack. 

They have several methods of distilling it; first, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on tho 
lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm. As 
soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as arrack 
into the cup. Secondly, they close the same vessel with an earthen pot, 
fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the free ends 
of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold water. The 
vapour through the pipes will enter the jars, and condense. Thirdly, they 
fill an earthen vessel with the above mentioned liquor, and fasten to it 
a large spoon with a hollow handle. The ond of the handle they attach 
to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a lid, which is 
kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, flows through tho 
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spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when it is called Dudtashah, 
or twice burned. It is very strong. If you wet your hands with it, and 
hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in flames of different colours, 
without injuring the hands. It is remarkable that when a vessel, containing 
arrack, is set on fire, you cannot put it out by any means; but if you cover 
the vessel, the fire gets at once extinguished. 

The Jackfrust has the shape of a black pudding, looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water melon; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger, and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down, when unripe. They then apply 
chalk, &c., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Plantain tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of the 
trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited sleeve, but are much 
larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like a spindle, 
of a lilac colour; this isthe bud. The fruit consists of a cluster of seventy to 
eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers; the peel is 
easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat many. There 
are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year cut down, and a 
stump only is left of it: if this is not done, it will no longer bear fruit. The 
vulgar believe that the plantain tree yields camphor, but this is wrong ; 
for the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter explained, is a different tree, 
although it has the same name. They also say that pearls originate in plan- 
tain trees,—another statement upon which the light of truth does not shine. 

The Mahuwd tree resembles the mangoe tree; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called Gtlaundah, yields an 
intoxicating liquor. 

The Bhdilstré tree is large and handsome;’ the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles jujubes. 

The Zarkul tree, and its fruit, resemble the cocoanut palm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end, 
and hang a vessel to it, to receive the out-flowing juice. The vessel will fill 
twice or three times a day. The juice is called ¢dri ; when fresh it is sweet ; 
when it is allowed to stand for some time, it turns subacid, and is inebriating. 

The Panidlah fruit resembles the Zardali ; and its tree, the lime tree; 
the leaves are like those of the willow. When unripe, the fruit is green ; 
and red, when ripe. 





> The text has here a few words the | meaning of which I do not understand. 
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The GumbAt has a stem the branches of which are like creepers; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the kundr, come from below the roots. 

The Zarr{ forms at the root; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older, it grows larger according 
to the same proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the water melon. 

The Piyér is like a small grape; brownish and sweet. The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is called 
Chsraunji. Its tree is about a yard high. 

The Cocoanut is called by the Persians Jaus + Hind{; the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year; they get ripe 
in three months. They are also taken down, when unripe and green, and 
kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, which 
tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. When 
ripe the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and gets black 
when mixed with butter; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten with pdn- 
leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for spoons, 
cups, and ghichaks (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, three, two, 
and one, holes or eyes; each kind is said to possess certain qualities, the 
last being considered the best. Another kind is used for the preparation of 
an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh sometimes twelve sérs and 
upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes; the large ropes used on 
ships are made of it. 

Dates are called in Hindi Pindlhajir. The tree has a short stem, rising 
little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred fruits. 

The Supyari, or betel nut, is called in Persian fifal. The tree is 
graceful, and slender like the cypress. The wind often bends it, so that its 
crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various kinds. 
The fruit when eaten raw, tastes somewhat like an almond, but gets hard 
when ripe. They eat it with betel leaves. 

The Sing’harah is a triangular fruit; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. They eat it raw or roasted. 

The Sdlak grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. " 

The Pinddli is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel leaf; they dig up the root. 

The Kaséré grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Sédit root is long and conical ; the plant is a creeper, to whose root 
the fruit is attached. 
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The Orange has the shape of an egg. One kind is called kdghazi. 
Botween the peel and the fruit isa thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The Amalbdét is like a lime, and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve; and a white shell 
when put into its juice, will soon disappear. 

The Karné resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the.fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter, 
but turns afterwards yellow and bitter; when ripe it is red and sweet. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows. 
The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergis; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The Betel leaf is properly speaking a vegetable, but connotsseurs call it an 
excellent fruit. Mir Khusrau of Dihli in one of his verses says, ‘It is an 
excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest fruit of Hindistén.”” The 
eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. It 
strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called Brlahr?f 
is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. It tastes 
best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper, it turns 
white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty days, when greater 
efforts are made. 2. The Adkér loaf is white with spots, and full, and has 
hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue gets hard. 3. The Jaisedr 
leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold mixed with other kinds. 4. The 
Kapur: leaf is yellowish, hard, and full of veins, but has a good taste and 
smell. 5. The Aapurként leaf is yellowish-green, and pungent like pepper ; 
it smells like camphor. You could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to be 
had at Banéras; but even there it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The 
Banglah \eaf is broad, full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of Chait (March—April), 
about New-Year’s time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhanj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up inthe shade. The plant requires 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
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milk, sesame oil and its seeds pressed out, about the plant. There are seven 
kinds of leaves, known under nine names: 1. The Karhanj leaf, which 
they separate for seedlings, and call Pért. The new leaf is called Gadautah. 
2. The Nautfleaf. 3. The Bahuti leaf. 4. The Chhiw leaf. 5. The 
Adhinidd leaf. 6. The Agahniyah or Léwdr leaf. 7. The Karhan) leaf 
itself. With the exception of the Gadautah, the leaves are taken away from 
the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leafis eaten by some; 
others keep it for seedlings: they consider it very excellent, but connotsseurs 
prefer the Péri. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called Zahdsah, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called Dhdit; a lahdsah 
is made up of dholis. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves after four 
or five days; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and sometimes 
more, are placed above each other, and adorned in various ways. They also 
put some betelnut and a?’h' on one leaf, and some chalk* paste on another, 
and roll them up: this is called a bérah. Some put camphor and musk into 
it, and tie both leaves with a silk thread. Others put single leaves on plates, 
and use them thus. They are also prepared as a dish. 


AYN 29. 
ON FLAVOURS. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something on 
flavours. Heat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that which 
is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold makes the first 
acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency when affecting 
the tongue merely is called in Arabic gadz; and ’ufigat, when affecting the 
whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the first quality greasy, the 
second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are the fundamental flavours. 
Others count four, vis., the sweet, the bitter, the acid, the brackish. The 
flavours produced by combinations is endless ; some have however names, ¢. g., 
bashd’at is a bitter and tart flavour, and zu’ugahk a combination of the brackish 
and the bitter. 


AYN 30. 
ON PERFUMES. 
His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with ambergis, 
aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or mixtures invented 





? An astringent vegetable extract caten | the fe red. 
by the natives of India with the pdn leaf. 2 In Persian chunah ; but Anglo-Indice, 
It looks brown, and stains the tongue and | chundm. | 
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by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and silver censers of 
various shapes, whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used in large quantities. 
Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the skin and the hair. I 
shall give a few recipes. 

1. Santik is used for keeping the skin fresh: 14 télahs Civet; 1 ¢. 
Chiwak ;* 2 m&shahs Chambéli essence ; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Argajah, 
} s. sandel wood ; 2 ¢. Iksir and Mid ; 3 ¢. Chuwah ; 1 ¢. violet root, and géhlah 
(the seed of a plant); 4 m. eamphor ; 11 bottles of rose-water. It is used in 
summer for keeping the skincool. 3. Gulkdmah. Pound together 1 ¢. best 
Ambergis; 4 ¢. Lédan; 2 ¢. best musk; 4 ¢. wood of aloes, and 8 ¢. Iksir i 
’abir ; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it a sér of the juice of the 
flower called Gul ¢ surkh, and expose it to the sun, till it dries up. Wet it in 
the evening with rose-water and with the extract of the flower called Bahar, 
and pound it again on Samdg stone. Let it stand for ten days, mix it with the 
juice of the flower called Bahdr 1 Ndranj, and let it dry. During the next 
twenty days, add occasionally some juice of the black Rathdn (also called 
black Ndzbu:). A part of this mixture is added to the preceding. 4. Ruhafsd, 
5 s. Aloewood; 1} s. Sandelwood; 1} s. Lédan; Iksir, Libén, Dhip (a 
root brought from Kashmir), 33 ¢. of each; 20 ¢. violet root; 10 ¢. Ushnah, 
called in Hind. Chharilah. Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be 
made into cakes with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, 
and smells very fine. 5. Opatnah is a scented soap. 2? s. Lédan; 143. 
5 d. Aloewood ; the same quantity of Bahar i Nféranj, and 14 s. of its bark ; 
1s. 10d. Sandelwood ; 1 s. 5 d. Sumbul uttib, called in Hind. Chhar ; the 
same quantity of Ushnah; 384 ¢. musk; 1 s. 4 ¢. pdchah leaves; 36 ¢. 
apples; 11 ¢. Su’d, called in Hind. Mét’h; 5 d. violet root; 1 ¢. 2m. Dhup; 
14 ¢. Ikanki (a kind of grass); the same quantity of Zurumbéd, called in 
Hind. kachir, (zerumbet); 1 ¢. 2m. Libén; 106 bottles of rose-water; 5 
bottles of extract of Bahar. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose- 
water. When it has become less moist, let it dry. 6. Abirmdyah,* 4 d. 
Aloewood; 2 d. Sandelwood; 1 @. violet root; 3 @. Sumbuluttib; 3 d. 
Duwalak ; 4 ¢. musk of Khaté (Cathay) ; 24 d. Ladan ; 74 d. Bahér i Néranj. 
Pound, and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it 
into the shade to dry. 7. Kishtah, 24 t. Aloewood; 64 Liédan, Liban, and 
Sandelwood ; Iksir and Dhup, 2 ¢. of each ; violet root and musk, 2 ¢.; 1 ¢. 
Ushnah ; mix with 50 ¢. refined sugar, and boil gently in 2 bottles of rose- 
water. It is made into cakes. It smells very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. Bukhir, 1s. Aloewood and Sandelwood ; } s. Lédan; 2 ¢. 





* This and the following names of per- | chapter. 
fumes are explained further on in this . Fide below the twelfth flower. 
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musk ; 5 ¢. Iksfir; mix with two sérs of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rosewater over a slow fire. 9. Fattlah, 5s. Aloewood ; 72 t. Sandelwood ; 
Tksir and Lddan, 20 ¢. of each; 5 ¢. Violet root; 10 ¢ Lubdn; 3 ¢. refined 
sugar; mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 10. 
Bédrjat, 1 s. Aloewood; 5 ¢. L4dan; 2 ¢. musk; 2 ¢. Sandelwood; 1 ¢. 
Libén ; 3 ¢. Camphor. Then distill it like Chuwah, (vide below). 11 ’Adtr- 
Tksir, 3 s. Sandelwood; 26 ¢. Iksir; 2 ¢. 8m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in the shade. 12. Ghasil (a liquid soap),*°35 ¢. Sandelwood; 17 4. 
Katul (?)'; 1 ¢. musk; 1 ¢. Chiwah; 2 m. Camphor; 2m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


A List of Perfumes* and their Prices. 





’Ambar i ashhab,............ccceeeececcs 1 to 3 Muhurs, ger télah. 
ZaGG (C1veb) 5: sccceso esac ies sciae acne wets 4 R. to 1 &., do. 
MUSK, 362s 3. ok tetae heeds een daetadess 1 to 44 #., do. 
Lignum aloes, Hind. Agar, ............6. 2R.to1 NM, per sér. 
Chiwah (Distilled wood of Aloes), ........ t R. to 1 R., per télah. 
Galirali”: «.c2ccucite sta huawade ween Geccas 8 to 5 B., do. 
Bhimsini Camphor, .............ce eee eee 3 R. to 2 H,, do. 
Mid, ..........00.. sae ea cadecammecda aac ea 1 to 3 R., do. 
De AVON, <h cae Civeewaetes aetvesa teens 12 to 22 R., per sér. 
Za’farén i Kamandi, .......ccccesecseees 1 to 3 &., do. 
Za’far4n (from Kashmir), .............6-. 8 to 12 &., do. 
DONCAI W000, ok 655 ctedaees ples esa ieee’ 32 to 55 BR., per man. 
Nédfah i mushk, .........ccecceocecceees 3 to 12 WM, per ser. 
Kalanbak (Calembic,)  ..........-seeeees 10 to 40 R., per man. 
BiGras, cok eks eh ieaavas Seeks ene eeeeneees 3 to 5 R., per ser, 
*"Ambar i Ladan, .........ccccccccnccsees 14 to 4 R., do. 
KAéfir i Chinah, .........ccceecceccceees 1 to2 £., do. 
*Arag 1 Fitnah,... 1... ccc cece ccecenvevees 1 to 3 R., per bottle. 
*Araq i Béd i Mushk, ...........ceescoees 1 to 4 #., do. 
ROSEWOOD). 65.4i4 hose sles wena eawiin $ to 1 £#., do. 
*Arag: Bahar. .ccscG esas owas ewes oe 1 to 5 B., do. 
*Araq i Chambélf, ........ceeceeeeeceues 4 to} R., do. 
Violet=100t,:-6.s-hciiaw ais he eee ee Ia wees 4 tol R., por sér. 
Azfar Uttib;. 62426 siutsuwstaaca wees es 00% 1} to 2 £., do. 
Barg i M4j (brought from Gujrat), ........ 4 to 1 #., do. 
Sugandh Gigalé,......... bck aie eens 10 to 13 B., do. 

2 According to some MSS. Kanal. * In the text,p. 85, by mistake Kaurah. 


* Most of the following names are ex- Vide my text ition p. 94, 1. 6. 
plained below. 


Liibén (from Sargard ?),.........02ceee cee 3 to 3 R., per tdlah. 
Liban (other kinds), ..........0 cece cece 1 to2 B., per sér. 
Alak, Hind. Chhar, 2.0... .. 0. ccc cece eee } to £#., do. 
Duwilak, Hind. Chhartlah, ..........00008- 3 to 4 d., do. 
GOhlahy 65.40 iGae oe eatweeerdad oeeeeseuws . 

Sl Ce, esas ot oa eee asa eee as = 

Thank, joyce cccianereeeariwieiesactens = 
Zurumbad,........ See Ee eae Red eaa ewes > 


A Lnst of fine smelling Flowers. 
1. The Sewti. Whitish; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 
2. The Bhélsari. Whitish; in the rains. 
3. The Chambéli. White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 
4. Rdibél. White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 
5. The Méngrd. Yellow. In summer. 
6. The Champah. Yellow. All the year; especially when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 
7. Kétk§. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish-white. 
It blooms during the hot season. 
8. Kisdh. White. During the hot season. 
9. The Pddal. Brownish lilac. In spring. 
10. The Juki. White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 
11. The Newdré. Whitish. In spring. 
12. The Nargis. White. In spring. 
13. The Kéwarah. From Leo to Libra. 
14. The Chaltah. 
15. The Guld/. In spring. 
16. The Zasbih + Guild. White. In winter. 
17. The Singdrhdr. It has small white petals. In the hot season. 
18. The Vtolet. Violet. In the hot season. 
19. The Karnah. White. In spring. 
20. The Kapur bel. 
21. The Gult Za’fardn. Lilac. In autumn. 


A Last of Flowers notable for their beauty. 
1. The Gul s Aftdbs Yellow. 
2. The Gul + Kanwal. White, and also bluish. In the rains. 





* The original text does not mention the prices. 
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3. The Ja’fari. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish. In 
spring. 

4. The Gudhal. Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

5. The Ratanmanant. Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. The Kést. In the hot season. 

7. The Sénbal. Dark red. In spring. 

8. The Ratanmdlé. Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sénzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul ¢ Mdlti. 

11. The Karn phil. A golden red. 

12. The Karil. In spring. 

13. The Kanér. Red and white. 

14. The Kadam. Outside green; in the middle yellow threads; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

15. The Nédgkésar. In spring. 

16. The Surpan. ‘White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the rains. 

17. The Siri Rhandé. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 
18. The Jast. Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. The Champalah. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The Zdhé. It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul + Karaundah. White. It is smaller than the Chambél{, and 
blooms during the rains. 

22. The D’hanantar resembles the Nuifer. During the rains. 

23. The Gul + Hinnd. 

24. The Dupahriyd. Bright red, and white. All the year. 

25. The Bhin Champd. Peach coloured. 

26. The Sudarsan. Yellow; it resembles the Nilifar, but is smaller. 

27. The Kangldf. There are two kinds, red, and white. 

28. The Ses. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The San. Yellow. During the rains. | 


On the Preparation of some Perfumes. 

1. ’Ambar. Some say that ’Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it isthe food brought up again after cating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Others say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is the dung of the sea-cow, 
called sdrd ; or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles from the 
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mountains of islands. Many look upon it as marine gum; others whose opinion 
I adopt, take it to be wax. It is said that on some mountains a great deal 
of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it runs into the sea; the wax 
rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun reduces it to a solid state. 
As the bees collect the honey from sweet smelling flowers, ’Ambar is, 
naturally, scented. Bees are also occasionally found in it. Abu Sind thinks 
that there is a fountain at the bottom of the sea, from which ’Ambar rills, 
when it is carried by waves to the shore. ’Ambar, when fresh, is moist; the 
heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is of various colours: the white one 
is the best, and the black is the worst; the middling sort is pistachio- 
coloured and yellow. The best kind goes by the name of ashhab. It feels 
greasy, and consists of layers. Ifyou break it, it looks yellowish white. 
The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it is, the better. Next in qualtity is the 
pistachio-coloured "Ambar; and inferior to+it the yellow kind, called 
Khashkhdsht. The black kind is bad; it is inflammable. Greedy bfézar- 
dealers will mix it with wax, Mandal, and Lddan, &c.; but not every one has 
recourse to such practices. Mandal is a kind of ’Ambar taken from the 
intestines of dead fishes ; it does not smell much. 

2. Lddan is also often called "Ambar. Itis taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qibrus (Cyprus) and Qisus (Chios) or Qustis. It is a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their legs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such LAdan as is mixed with goat’s-hair, is counted 
superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Lédan which is 
mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people tie ropes 
round about the trees, and collect the LAdan which sticks to them. After- 
wards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into cakes. 

3. The Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade of 
a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. Some 
say that during summer a large number of serpents wind themselves round 
about the tree, for the sake of its coolness; people then mark such trees by 
shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during the 
winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by leopards, which 
like camphor so much as never to go away from the trees. The camphor 
within the tree looks like small bits of salt; that on the outside like resin. 
It often flows from the tree on the ground, and gets after some time solid : 
If there are earthquakes during a year, or any other cosmical disturbances, 
camphor is found in large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor, the best is called Aibdéhf{, or 
Qaicirt. Although different in name, they are the same; for it is said 
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that the first camphor was found by aking of the name of Aibéh near 
Qaictr, which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some 
books, it is white like snow: and this is true, for I have broken it myself 
from the tree. Ibn Baitér, however, said that it was originally red and 
shining, and only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the 
case may be, there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its 
natural state. And of all other kinds it is the best, the whitest, which has 
the thinnest layers, the cleanest, and the largest. Inferior to it is the kind 
called Qurgti, which is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown 
kind called Kaukab. The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood ; it 
goes under the name of Bélus. By artificial crystallization each kind will 
become clean and white. In some books camphor in its natural state is 
called Jiddnah or Bhimsint. If kept with a few barley grains, or pepper- 
corns,’ or surkh ddnahs, it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made 
of Zurumbdd by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chiné or Mayyit- 
camphor. White Zurumbéd is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream, 
of cow or buffaloe’s milk ;“on the fourth day they put fresh cream to it, and 
beat it with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this 
they mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Surkh Gul. The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to forma paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks ike camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the luss of others. = 

4. Zabdd (civet) is also called Shakh. It is a moist substance secreted 
during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, however, 
a larger face and mouth. The zabid which is brought from the harbour- 
town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achin, goes by the name of Sumatra 
zabdd, and is by far the best. The moist substance itself is yellowish white. 
The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small hazel nut, in which 
there are from five to six holes. The bag may be emptied every week or 
fortnight, and yields from half a tolah to eight maishahs. Some civet cats 
become so tame as to hold quiet when the bag is being emptied; but in the 
case of most animals, they have to catch hold of the tail, and draw it through 
the cage, when they take out the zabéd with a shell, or by pressing 
gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat varies from 300 to 500 Rs. 
The zabad of the male is better than that of the female, because in the latter 
the vulva is just above the bag. When removed, the zabéd is washed, and 





’ Bazar dealers here givea few pepper- | corns along with every piece of camphor. 
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becomes afterwards ono of the finest pefumes. The smell will remain a long 
time in the clothes, and even on the skin. There are several ways of washing 
it. If the quantity be small, they put it into @ cup, or if greater, into a 
larger vessel, and wash it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm 
water. The latter renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they wash 
it again in cold water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in 
lime juice, which removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it 
again three times in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into 
a China cup, and wash it three times in rose water. They then smear the 
zabéd on the inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of 
Chambélf, or Réibél, or Surkh gul, or Gul i Karnah, and expose it at day- 
time to the rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all 
moisture goes away. It may then be used, mixed with a little rose water. 
5. Gaurah looks greyish white, but does not smell so well as the 
preceding. It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the confines 
of Achin. The price of this animal varies from 100 to 200 Rs. . 
6. Mid’ resembles the preceding, but is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quantities. The animal 
which yields Mid, is found in various countries, and only sells from five to 
six dims. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, pounded and 
boiled in water ; the greasy substance which rises to the surface is the Mid. 
7. ’Ud, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is the root of a tree. 
They lop it off and bury it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 
remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of the 
tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are several 
kinds : the best is called Mandalt, and the second in quantity, Jabali or Hindi. 
The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, is a preventive 
against fleas; but some think both kinds equal in this respect. Of other 
good kinds I may mention the Samanduri ; the Qumdri, which is inferior to 
it; the Qdqulf, next in rank; the Barri; the Q:f’{; and the Chinese, also 
called Qismuirf, which is wet and sweet. Still inferior are the Jaldli, the 
Mayatdgi, the Lawdq}, the Rétali.* But of all kinds the Mandalt, is the best 
Samandir: is grey, fatty, thick, hard, juicy, without tho slightest sign of 
whitishness, and burns long. The best of all is the black and heavy; in 
water it settles at the bottom, is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. 
The wood which floats is looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted 
the tree to Gujrat, and now-a-days it grows in Chénpénir. It is generally 


2 98° with the kasrah, a kind of per- | ® The last three names are doubtful. . 
fume. Kashfullughdt. 
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brought from Achin and Dahnasari. Nothing is known of the habitat 
mentiuned in old books. Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes ; 
when eaten, it is exhilarating. Itis generally employed in incense; the 
better qualities, in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin 
and clothes. 

8. Chiwah is distilled wood of aloes; it is in general use. The 
preparation is as follows: They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran, and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small bottle 
large enough to put a finger into it, smear it all over with the clay, and let 
it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so as 
nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel, 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put wild cow’s dung, and light 
a gentle fire. Should flames break out, they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water, where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gots, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One sér of wood of aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolahs of Chiwah. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, trying thereby to cheat people. 

9. Sandalwood is called in Hind. Chandan. The tree grows in China. 
During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be more 
refreshing than the white ; others prefer the white. The latter is certainly 
more cooling than the red, and the red more so than the yellow. The best is 
that which is yellow and oily ; it goes by the name of Aagdsart. Sandalwood 
is pounded and rubbed over the skin; but it is also used in other ways. 

10. Sildras (storax) is called in Arabic Mah. It is the gum of a tree 
that grows in Turkey. The kind which is clear, is called Miah? sdtlah 
(liquid); the other kinds, Jf’ ah i ydbisah (dry). The best kind is that which 
spontaneously flows out of the trunk; it is yellowish. 

11. Kalanbak (calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbad (?) ;? 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded, it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 


* Zirbad (Zirabad), a town near the frontiers of Bengal. Ghidsullughdt. 
11 
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12. The Maldgir is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded, it looks reddish white. 

13. Zubdén (frankincense) is the odorous gum ofa tree which is found in 
Java. Some take it to be the same as M?’ahs ydbisah. When exposed to 
fire, it evaporates like camphor. The Lub&n which the Persians call 
Kundur it daryat (mastix), is a resin brought from Yaman; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Asfdr uftt, or scented finger nails, are called in Hind. Nak’h, and 
in Persian Vdkhun ¢ béyé. Itis the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
shell, of two parts. They have a good smell, as the animal feeds on sumbuls, 
and are found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Bacrah, and Bahrain, the 
latter being considered the best. They are also found in the Red Nea, and 
many prefer them to the other kinds. They warm them in butter; others 
expose them afterwards to the fire, pound them, and mix them with other 
perfumes. 

15. Sugandh gigaldé (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 


As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. 

1. The Séwti resembles the GuliSurkh, but is smaller. It has in 
the middle golden stamens, and from four to six petals. Habitat, Gujrét and 
the Dek’han. 

2. Of the Chambéli there are two kinds. The Rd Chambélt has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The Chambél: proper is smaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two yards high, and 
hangs over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

3. The Rd: bél resembles the jasmin. There are various kinds; some 
are simple, double, &c. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal 
might be separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the orange tree; but they are some- 
what smaller and softer. 

4. The Mungrdé resembles the Adi bé). It is larger, but inferior in 
smell. It has more than o hundred petals; the plant grows to a large tree. 

5. The Champah flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger,’ and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years. 


A A a ES 


* Orientals, as a rule, have very small hands and fingers. 
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6. The A¢tki has the form of spindle, of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Kéwrah resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey-coloured 
threads, not without smell. The flower smells even after it is withered. 
Hence people put it into clothes, when the smell remains for a long time. 
The stem of the tree is above four yards high ; fhe leaves are like those of 
the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns in each corner. 
It flowers from the fourth year. Every year they put new earth round about 
the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the Dek’han, Gujrét, Mélwah, and 
Bahar. 

8. The Chailtah resembles a large tulip. It consists of eighteen petals, 
six green ones above; six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow ; and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Haméshakh Bahar, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for five or six 
days after having been plucked. It smells like the violet. "When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like those of the orange tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The Zasbthgulal has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant istwo yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bholsari is smaller than the jasmin ; its petals are indented. 
When drythe flower smells better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Singdérhdr is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Huzah looks like a Gul ¢ surkh ; but the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals, and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ’Abirmdyah and an extract from it. 

13. The Péddal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The leaves 
and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth year. 

14. The Jéhé has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Mtwdrt looks like a simple Rd: bé/, but has larger petals. 
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The flowers are often so numerous, as to conceal the leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Kapur bel has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Za fardn (saffron)... In the beginning of the month of 
Urdibihisht, the saffron seeds are put into the ground which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain water. Theseed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Ab&n; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard long; but, according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes below the ground. 
The flower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists of six petals and six 
stamens. Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac colour, and stand round 
about the remaining three petals. The stamens are similarly placed, three 
of a yellow colour standing round about the other three, which are red. 
The latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamens are often cunningly intermixed. 
In former times saffron was collected by compulsory labour: they pressed 
men daily, and made them separate the saffron from the petals and the 
stamens, and gave them salt instead of wages, a man who cleaned two 
pals receiving two pals of salt. At the time of Ghazi Khan,* the son of 
(Khaji) Chak, another custom became general: they gave the workmen 
eleven ¢arks of saffron flowers, of which one ¢ark was given them as wages ; 
and for the remaining ten they had to furnish two Akbarshéhi sérs of clean, 
dry saffron, ¢.¢., for two Akbarshahi mans’ of saffron flowers they had to 
give two sérs of cleaned saffron. This custom, however, was abolished by 
his Majesty, on his third visit to Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken out ; 
else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place; and 
leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chicfly from the place Panpur, which belongs to the 
district of Maruraj* (?). The fields there extend over nearly twelve ids. 





1 Vide a similar account of the saffron 
flower in the third book (Subah Kabul). 

2 He was the contemporary of Shér 
Khan ; vide Abultazl'’s list of Kashmir 
Rulers in the third book. A_ good 
biography of GAdzt Ahdn may be found 
in the beginning of the Madsiri Rahimi, 
Persian MS. No. 45, of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 


® One Kashmiri Tark = 8 sérs (of 
Akbar) = 4 Kashm. mans; 1 Kash. 
mun = 4 Kash. sére; 1 Kash. sér = 7} 
pals. 

* These places lie to the south of Sri- 
nagar, the capital of Kashmir; for 
Mururdj the test has clu: Vide Stibah 


Kabul, third book. 
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Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspur, near Indrakil, 
not far from Kamr4j, where the fields extend about a kde. 

18. The Aftdd: (sun-flower) is round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. The Kanwal. There are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the shagdig-lily; but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less 
than six in number enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there 
is an excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which 
is the fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white 
petals, opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does 
not close. _ ., 

20. The Ja’fart is a pretty round flower, and grows larger than the 
gadbarg. One kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. It flowers in two 
months. | 

21. The Gudhal resembles the joghdsu-tulip, and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards; the leaves 
look like Mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

22. The Ratanmanjant has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the Réibel. It flowers in two years. 

23. The ési has five petals resembling a tiger’s claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful fire 
surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Aanér remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head, is sure to fallin battle. It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Aadam resembles a tumdghah (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the nut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Nag késar, like the Gul t surkh, has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the nut tree in the leaves and the stem, and 
flowers in seven years. 

27. The Surpan resembles the Sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Hinnd plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Srik’handi is like the Chambélt, but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 
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29. The Hinna has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Néfarmdn. Different plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Dupahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Haméshah bahér. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhin. champd resembles the Nilifar flowers, and has five 
petals. The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are 
periodically under water. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

32. The Sudarsan resembles the Rdtbél, and has yellow threads in- 
side. The stem looks like that of the Sésan flower. 

33. Sénbal has five petals, each ten fingers long, and three fingers 
broad. 

34. The Ratanmdlé is round and small. Its juice is cooked out, and 
when mixed with vitriol and Juacfar, furnishes a fast red dye for stuffs. 
Butter, sesame oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when 
the mixture becomes a purple dye. | 

35. The Sunzdrd resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. Theo stem is like that of the Chambéli. It flowers in 
two years. 

36. The Méit( is like the Chamhéli, but smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

37. The aril has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten; they make also pickles 
of it. 

38. The Jat plant grows to a large tree; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chanpalah is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
nut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when boiled 
in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills; its wood burns 
bright like a candle. 

40. The Zdhf has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches, 
before the flowers appear, are made into a dish which is eaten with bread. 
When camels feed on this plant, they get fat and unruly. 

41. The Karaundah resembles the Juhi flower. 

42. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilufar, and looks very well. It is 
@ creeper. 

43. The Sirs flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles a 
tumdghah. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Pipal and Bar trees. The tree 
grows very large; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the wood 
is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 
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44. The Kangidi has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. 

43. The San flower (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the 
plant resemble those of the Chandr. Ofthe bark of the plant strong ropes 
are made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and 
is called Patsan. It makes a very soft rope. 

It is really too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a descrip- 
tion of the flowers of this country: I have mentioned a few for those who 
wish to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Tran and Turan, as the Gul 1 Surkh, the Nargis, the violet, the Ydsaman s 
kabiud, the Sdsan, the Rathdn, the Ra’nd, the Zébd, the Shagdig, the Taj + 
khuris, the Qalghah, the Néfarmdn, the Khatami, §c. Garden and flower 
beds are everywhere to be found. Formerly peeple used to plant their 
gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in India of the 
emperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the gardens has obtained ; 
and travellers now-a-days admire the beauty of the palaces and their 
murmuring fountains. ; 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country, 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, &c., are used as food, or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one leaf 
from each tree, he would get eighteen bars, or loads, (5 surkhs = 1 mdshah ; 
16 mdshahs = 1 karga; 4 kargas = 1 pala; 100 palas = 1 tuld; 20 tulds = 1 
bér) ; 8. e., according to the weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two gharis 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand jujans.' When a tree 
dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things: fire, water, 
air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have three, or 
four, or five senses. 


AIN 31. 
THE WARDROBE® AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 
His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs; hence Yrénf, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country, to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The Imperial workshops, the towns of 





peer te this measure, vide the edition of the Tuzuk i Jahangiri ; but I 
fourth book. cannot find it in any Persian or Chagatai 

2 The text has a word ¢3!y5y5 which Dictionary. The meaning a wardrobe is 
occurs about three times in this work. I however clear. 


have also found it in Sayyid Abmad’s 
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Lahor, Agrah, Fathpar, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many master-pieces 
of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of fashions 
Ilis Majesty himself 


acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of the whole 


which now prevail, astonish experienced. travellers. 


trade ; and on account of the care bestowed upon them, the intelligent 
workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hair-weaving and 
silk-spinning were brought to perfection; and the imperial workshops 
A taste for fine 


material has since become general, and the drapery used at feasts surpasses 


furnish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. 


every description. 

All articles which have heen bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carcfully preserved 5 and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or given 
Articles which 


arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. Experienced 


out to be cut and to be made up, or given away as presents. 


people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both formerly and 
at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive to the increase 
of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. Thus a piece woven 
by the famous Ghids i Naqshband may now be obtained for fifty muhurs, 
whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that sum; and most other articles 
have got cheaper atthe rate of thirty to ten, or even forty to ten.’ His 
Majesty also ordered that people of certain ranks should wear certain 
articles ; and this was done in order to regulate the demand. 

I shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1. The Zuhkeuch’yah is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt, and to be tied on the right 


2 


side.? It requires seven yards and seven girvhs," and tive girihs for the 


binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 


four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misgal of silk is required. 





madans adopt the old Hindu fashion 


? Or as we would, the prices have 
of wearing a simple unsewn piece of 


become less by 665, and even 75 per cent. 


2 The coats used now-a-days both by 
Hindtis and Muhammadans resemble in 
shape our dressing gowns (Germ, Schlat- 
rock), but fitting tight where the lower 
ribs are. There the coat is tied; the 
Mubammadans make the tie on the eft, 
and the Hindus on the rigd/ side. Inthe 
Eastern parts of Bengal, many Muhamn- 


mushn (chadar). 

8 Tt is not stated in the Ain how many 
girihs the tailor’s gaz, or yard, contains. 
It is probable that 16 giriths = 1 que, 
which is the usual division at present. For 
other yard measures, ride the 87th and 
suth Ains of this book. The Persian word 
girth is pronounced in India girah. 
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2. The Péshwdz (a coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 

3. The Dutdhi (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four girihs 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border. The price of making one varies from one to three rupees. One 
misqél of sulk is required. 

4. The Shéh-djidah (or the royal stitch coat) is also called Sha;thhat 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per girth. It has generally 
a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of making 
is two rupees per yard. 

5. The Sdzani requires a quarter of a sér of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with bakhyah' stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with dj:dah stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qatami requires } s. cotton, and one dém silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The Qabd, which is at present generally called jdmah ¢ pumbahddr, 
is a wadded coat. It requires 1 s. of cotton, and 2m. silk. Price, one rupee 
to a quarter rupee. 

8. The Gadar is acoat wider and longer than the gabd, and contains 

more wadding. In Hindustan, it takes the place of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven yards of stuff, six yards of lining, four girihs binding, nine for 
bordering, 24 s. cotton, 3 m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half 
rupees. . 
9. The Farjf has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
toit. It is worn over the sdmah (coat), and requires 5 y. 12g. stuff; 5 y. 
5 g. lining; 14 g. bordering; 1 s. cotton; 1 m. silk. Price, from a quarter 
to one rupee. 7 

10. The Fargul resembles the ydpanji,* but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe ;* but every one now-a-days wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 y. 649. stuff, the same 


is what we call white embroidery. 


> Bakhyah, in Hind. bak’hiyd, cor- 
nds to what ladies call backstitching. 
Ajidah is the button hole stitch. These, 
at least, are the meanings which bakhyah 
and djidah now have. Sozant, a name 
which in the text is transferred to the 
coat, is a kind otembroidery, resembling 
our satin-stitch. It is used for working 
leaves and flowers, &c.,on stuffs, the leaves 
lying pretty loosely on the cloth; hence 
we often find sozani work in rugs, small 
carpets, &c. The rugs themselves are 
also called sozant. A term which is 
sometimes used in Dictionaries as a 
synonym for sozant is chikin; but this 


12 


* A coatusedin rainy weather. Calcutta 
Chagatdi Dictionary. 

* The etymology of the word fargul 
is not known to me. The names of 
several articles of wear, now-a-days cur- 
rent in India, are Portuguese ; as sdya, 
a petticoat ; fita, aribbon. Among other 
Portuguese words, now common in Hin- 
dustani, are padri, clergyman; gird, 
a church, Port. igréja; Adh7, cabb we, 
Port. cudve ; chdbi, a key, Port. chive. 

Abul Fazl's explanation (vide my text 
edition, p. 102, 1. 16) corrects Vullera IT. 
p. 663 a. 
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quantity of lining, 6 m. silk, 1 s. cotton. 
Price, from 4 to 2 BR. 

11. The Chakman' is made of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 
His Majesty has it made of Ddrdi wax cloth, which is very light and pretty. 
The rain cannot gothrough it. It requires 6 y. stuff, 5 g. binding, 
and 2 m. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 R.; of wool, 
14 R.; of wax cloth, 4 2. 

12. The Shaldr (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 3 y. 11 g. cloth, 6 g. for the hem through 
which the string runs, 3 y.5g. lining, 1} m. silk, 4 8. cotton. 
tod R. 

There are various kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the chirahs, fautahs, and dupattahs,? or the costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandces of the present time. Every 
season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial wardrobe, 
and one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are always kept 
in readiness. From his indifference to every thing that is worldly, His 
Majesty prefers and wears woollen® stuffs, especially shawls; and I must 
mention, as a most curious sign of auspiciousness, that His Majesty’s clothes 
becomingly fit every one whether he be tall or short, a fact which has 
hitherto puzzled many. 

' His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms.* Instead of jumah (coat), he says sarbgdtt, ¢. e., 
covering the whole body ; for szér (drawers), he says ydrpirdhan (the companion 
of the coat); for nimtanah (a jacket), tanzéb ; for fautah, patgat ; for burgqw’ 
(a veil), chitragupita; for kulah (a cap), sis sobhd ; for miibaf (a hair ribbon, ) 
késg’han ; for patka (a cloth for the loins), katzéb ; for $hal (shawl), parmnarm; 
for....°, parmgarm ; for kapurdhuir, a Tibetan stuff, kapurnur; for pdtafzdr 


It is made both single and double. 


Price, from 


(shoes), charndharn ; and similarly for other names. 





* As this word is not given in any 
dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So 
is Vullers’ form chaspdn. 

® Stuffs of different shapes, used for 
making turbans. 

° In allusion to the practice of Cii/ts, 
who only wear garments made of wool 
(gif). Abul Fazl often tries to represent 
Akbar as a Gift of so high a degree as 
to be able to work miracles, and he states 
below that it was his intention to write 
a book on Akbar’s miracles. The charge 
of fulsomeness in praise has often been 
brought against Abul Fazl, though it 
would more appropriately lie against 


Faizi who—like the poets of imperial 
Rome—represents the emperor as God, 
as may be seen in the poetical extracts of 
the second book. But the praises of the 
two brothers throw a peculiar light on 
Akbar’s character, who received the most 
immoderate encomiums with self-com- 
placency. 

* The following passage is remarkable, 
as it shews Akbar’s predilection for Hindé 
terms. 

* The MSS. have an unintelligible 
word. The Banaras MS. has pardak 
Firdng, or European Pardak (). 
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AYN 32. 
ON SHAWLS, STUFES, &c. 

His Majesty improved this department in four ways. The improvement 
is visible, first, in the Tus shawls, which are made of the wool of an animal of 
that name ; its natural colours are black, white, and red, but chiefly black. 
Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl is unrivalled for its 
lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally wear it without altering 
its natural colour; his Majesty has had it dyed. It is curious that it will not 
take areddye. Secondly, in the Safid Alchahs,* also called Tarhddrs, in their 
natural colours. The wool is either white or black. These stuffs may be 
had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. The first or whito kind, was 
formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty has given the order to dye it in 
variuus ways. Thirdly, in stutis as Zarddzi,® Kaldbatin, Kashidah, Qilghas, 
Bandhnun, Chhint, Alchah, Purzddr, to which His Majesty pays much attention. 
Fourthly, an improvement was made in the width of all stuffs; His Majesty 
had the pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe ure arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is now-a-days called misé, 
aset. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, which 
they write on astrip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. Whatever 
pieces of the same kind arrive for the Imperial wardrobe on the Urmuzd day 
(first day) of the month of Furwardin, provided they be of a good quality, 
have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on other days; 
and if pieces are equal in value, their precedence, or otherwise, is determined 
by the character’ of the day of their entry; andif pieces are equal as far 
as the character of the day is concerned, they put the lighter stuff higher in 
rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they arrange them according to - 
their colour. The following is the order of colours: fus, safidalchah, ruby 
coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, crimson, grass green, cotton-flower 
coloured, sandalwood-coloured, almond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, 
mauce like the colour of some parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, 





corded (mukhattat) stuff. Tarhkddr Akbar, like all Parsees, believed in 
means corded. lucky and unlucky days. The arrange- 

2 Zardézi, Kaldbatiun, (Forbes, kala- ment of the stores of clothing must strike 
battin), Kashidah, Qalghai, are stuffs the reader as most unpractical. Similar 
with gold and silk threads; Bdndhnin, arrangements, equally curious, will be 
are stuffs dyed differently in different found in the following Ains. Perhaps 
parts of the piece; Chhtnt is our chintz, they indicate a progress, as they shew 
which is derived from Chhint. Purzddr that some order at least was kept. 


1 Alehah, or Aldchah, any kind of is plush-like. 
| 
are all kinds of stuffs the outside of which | 
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coloured like the Rautanmanjant flower, coloured like the Hasnt flower, apple- 
coloured, hay-coloured, pistachio, ......... », bhdjpatra coloured, pink, 
light blue, coloured like the galghah flower, water-coloured, oil-coloured, 
brown red, emerald, bluish like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoe 
coloured, musk-coloured, coloured like the Fékhtah pigeon. 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Now-a- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 

His Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashm{fr. In Lahér also there are more than a thousand work- 
shops. A kind of shawl, called mdydn, is chiefly woven there ; it consists of 
silk and wool mixed. Both are used for chirahs (turbans), faufahs (loin 


bands), &c. 


I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 
A. Gold stuffs. 


Brocaded velvet, from Yazd,? per piece, ........ 


Do. from Europe, do. 


Do. from Kashdn, do. 


Mutabbag,* do. 


> The text contains two doubtful 
words. The next word bhdjpatra is the 
bark of a tree used for making hukka 
tubes. 

2 Yazd is the principal city in the 
south of the Persian province of Khurasan. 
Kdshdn lies in 'Irdg + ’Ajami, north of 
Icfahan. “The asses of Kashan are 
wiser than the men of Ic¢fahan,” which 
latter town is for Persia what Beeotia is 
for Ancient Greece, or the Bretagne for 
France, or the kingdom of Fife for Scot- 
land, or the town of Schilda for Germany, 
or Bahar for India,—the home of fools. 
During the time of Moguls, the Sayyids 
of Barhah enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

* Mutabbag, a kind of cloth, chiefly 
brought from Ahallukh, and Milak 


Do. from Gurdt, do............ 


eeeeeese# ee e@eee 
oeoeoee#ee#sksfe8et ee 8 @ @ @ 
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Do. from Herdt, do. ...... Sarees 
Do. from Ldhér, do. ........... 
Do. from Barsah, (?) do. ....... 


oeesee@e2028 © @ 8 @ 
eeeeeeeseeeeeeees 


Bl AR OOo aise Ep ates naw 
Brocade, from Gujrat, do........ 
Tds'-Brocade, from do. do. ..... 


eo @eeeev#segsesteeeeee 


15 to 150 #. 
10 to 70 JF. 
10 to 50 Jf, 


10 to 40 Jf. 
* 


10 to 40 Af. 
3 to 70 I. 
2 to 70 M. 
3 to 70 M. 
4 to 60 M. 
1 to 35 MH. 


from Naushdd in Turkestan. Ghidsul- 
lughat. 

* Tds means generally brocade ; Dérdt- 
b4f'is a kind of brocaded silk ; Mugayyash 
is silk with stripes of silver—the Ghids 
says that Mugayyash comes trom the 
‘Hind. késh, hair, to which the silver- 
stripes are compared, and that it is an 
Arabicised form of the Hindt word, as 
garanful,a clove, for the Hind. karn- 
phul ; ttrifal, akind of medicine, for tré- 
phal, as it consists of three fruits ; &c. 
Mushajjar is a kind of silk with leaves and 
branches woven in it; Débd is coloured 
silk; Khdrd, moirée antique; Khazz is 
Jiloselle-silk. For taf,;ilah (cide Freytag 
III. p. 353), we also find ta/silah. 


Dardé bdf, from Gujrat, 2.0.0... c eee ee eee 2 to 50 M. 
Mugqayyash, do. 2... ccc ccc cece cece ee eees 1 to 20 H. 
Shirwdnt Brocade, do. .............cceccceee 6 to 17 M. 
Mushayar, from Europe, per yard, ............ lto 4M. 
Details G2 dO: vee i or cedee ts ceoucsae venus lto 4M. 
Do., from Yazd, do. .......0cecceee Sceteante 1 to 14 M. 
Khard, do. ....... gtieaaars a Mees eee Gee ee eset 5 R. to 2 M. 
Satin, from Chinese Tartary, ................ * 
Narear TrOmr do. 605320424 cpawewndedwaiees * 

Whaze BU Key 2 ow eS tae Sa awieee hbo e ee etek = 
Tafgtlah, (a stuff from Mecca)............ from 15 to 20 BR. 
Kurtahwdr, from GQujrft, ......... cece eee eee 1 to 20 M. 
Mind, cantecceraow teas teas ues etewsties 1 to 14 M. 
Chirah, (for turbans) ......... cece eee eee 4 to 8 M. 
Dupattah, do........ i Cag 6a Renae eas 9to 8 R. 
Fautahs, (loin bands) ...... eve nauie eiaeaees $ to 12 M. 
Counterpanes;: scseesesccted dnt edacoa conduc 1 to 20 M. 


* The Text does not give the prices. 
B. Silks, &c., plain. 


Velvet, from Europe, per yard,.......0.0. econ lto 4M. 
Do. from Ka4shan, per piece,... 0... cece eee eee 2to 7M. 
Do: from Va7d, do... «c:444056008e sean tsesiwss 2to 4M. 
Do. from Mashhad, do. ....... cece eee ceveee 2to 4M. 
Do. from Herat, do. oi isvac cas cesvcesae cave lito 3 M. 
Do; RGN: G0 aot i6ssn ss heatin estan stu 2to 4H. 
Do: from D&hor,: d0..4 sss eee ideal etwas 2to 4M. 
Do. from Gujrat, per yard, wc... cee cece cence lto 2 R. 
Qatifah i Pirabi,* do. ........c cece eee cece 1 to 13 R. 
Tajah Baf, per prece, .... cece ccc evcccsvcccce 2 to 30 M. 
Dérat Bal dO 6552535562 sd ie Sons ea tena sek 2 to 30 M. 
Mutabnad; dos. isia22. 05 sen ccgee ees teeeess 1 to 30 Af. 
Shirwan, Ors. cscs cieswteiad eae iw esa cae cak 14 to 10 AL. 
Milak. G6s wi ceccntneceetetccds aekedte eee lto 7M. 
Kamkh4b, from K4bul and Persia, do. ........ lto 5M. 
Tawar, (0) GOsiic caste cede ay Osa Saaewes ews 2 Rk. to 2 M. 
Kuri?) do. ccncigiaveeatuiw tanta ke eaes 4 to 10 BR. 
Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard, ............ 2 Rk. to1 M. 
Do. from Yazd, per piece, .. ccc ccnscscccccces lto 2M. 
Satin, from Europe, per yard, .......-...00eee 2R.to1 M. 


a a eee ee oO pe ee ee Ee TE 
1 A kind of velvet. 





Satin, from Herat, per piece, oo... ccc cece eee ee 5 R. to 2 M. 
Kharé, per yard, ... 0... ccc ccc cee eee ees 1 R. to 6 R. 
Sihrang,” per piece, ... 0... ccc c eee cee eects 1lto3 M. 
Qutnt* dos cscpssacditcccteeesaevareewes 13 R. to2 Mm. 
Kataén,* from Europe, per yard,.......00. eee ees 4 tol &. 
POIteMy QO: tack crag wind cee Gane oes 2 to2R. 
PUPA, 0G: 6655054 svene odes eu eteeas ... 4d.tof R&R. 
Dart od 6s) si ahah apes cc te eee oe amas +} R. to 2 R. 
Sitipurt, per piece... ccc cc cee ee cece eens 6 R. to2 M. 
Qababand: dos cgasi.caswaiwewdeceides deaeaet . 6R.to2M. 
Tat. bandpirl, does ise x case sawksedntasteeues 2 R. to 14 M. 
Lah, per yard, .... ccc cece cece cece cece eeeeees 4 to} RB. 
Micri, per piece, .. ccc cece cece ccc ccucccceces .. ¥to1 M. 
DOr, ME YGrd,. sds resin tenes ekdeaes ooeeNae is to; R. 
CL GSSAL, * OP GHECE 2a teas wid S wie gees Baten tek wus ace a + to 2 R. 
Plain Kurtahwar Satin,per yard, .......00eeee 4tol1 R. 
Kapurniur, formerly called Kapirdhur, do. ...... 4to1 BR. 
Alchah, do. ..... i datas arcs ahs Tenia gh i re aes cay a ase ay } to 2 £. 
Tatcilah; per prec, sicdey ones eaeins seeks ees 7 to 12 RB. 
C. Cotton cloths. | 

Khacah;, gr piece, 66504 cowie wnewa ves ee ewes 3 R. to 15 M. 
CHAUt&r C6s. 2405.05 40aes4uesaee ees Sonne 2 R. to 9H. 
Malmal: €6isie's5 cscs ee Ges eee de tees teens 4R 
Tansak' hy, “d0iex + ida0 haloes ecegewea et enaaves 4R.tob i. 
Siri Caf, do. ...........0.-. aainaaas. = 2h. tod I. 
Gangajal, do. ...... 2 cece ses ee nese ee nceseee 4 R. to 5 dM. 
Bhirainydo:. 405.0054 is oie eee en thet tee'd ee 4h. to 4 I. 
Sahan, do. ........... aie n ede cne saw ccears 1 to 3 Af. 
JRONKD CO. sad cease atin «cece eee 1 Rf. tol &. 
BAG 10: fhe Baka e cant ate ames 24 R. to 1 HM. 
Asawali, do........-...ee ee eee Parsee ainda 1 to 5 i. 
Baftahs Cox iis vrdacnes oponsateane Starks 14K. to5 
Mahmud], do. ......ccceececc ces eeeseaseeees 4 to 3 i. 
Panchtdliyah, do. ...... ccc eee eee eee e ee eeee 1 to 3 i. 
SHON; dO scica% tes wa% ee  $ to 24 M. 
SAlu, per piece, ......... ee ee er 3 fh. to 2 i. 

1 Changing silk. . moon shines on it; it is Muslin. 

* A stuff made of silk and wool. ca ue propery woven ; hence taffeta. 

® Generally translated by Jinen. All * Now-a-days chiefly made in Berham- 


Dictionaries agree that it is exceedingly pore and Patna; vzu/go, tessa. 
thin, so much so that it tears when the 


Doriyah, per piece, oo. cc cece cece cece eee eeenes 6 R. to 2 M. 
Bahddur Sh&hf, do........... ccc ccc cece scene 6 R. to 2 H. 
Garbah- Suti,.d0s12.544..000sd na eandwesees ees 14 to 2 Hw. 
Shélah, from the Dek’han, do. ................ 4 to 2 HM. 
Milirkul: dosi223c 6. died hsochudvcenies ceases 3 R. to 2 M. 
Mind “dO: cwvseresasc at etauseasecduweces 4 to 2 M. 
Sarband: dO.0235065 ites hse Seas hasten daes 4to 2 HM. 
Dupattah; d0s5 52068 aca e deen Cea enea es ~ 1k. tol 
Katanchah, -d0:- 663.00.46.6565404 248 c68 oss oheds 1 R#. tol Xx. 
Wautah, 00.235 4.26055. seuic on seek ek es okes 4 to 6 R. 
Goshpechd6:. 123% scagdn since Sat Meaeen en 1 to2 R. 
Chhint, ger Ward, .545)etitcaeedenaesesinseees —2d.to1l R. 
Gazinah, per piece, 6.6... cece cee cece ec eeeeee 4 to 14 R. 
Siléhati, per yard, ........... a neeeg aoe aan 2 to 4 d. 
D. Woollen stuffs. 

Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe’, and 

Portugal, per yard, 0... 0. ccc cece cece ec naes 23+ R. to 4 i. 
Do., from Nagér and Lahor, per piece, .......... 2 Rh. to 1 M. 
Cuf i Murabba’, do. ........... cece eee e wees 4to 15 i. 
Cufi...... P GOia in ld eee ar ecoe a ob area et 3 R. to 1i i. 
Parmnari, dOe. 4.460 <06ee di ndsac at it eeeees 2 FR. to 20 M. 
Chirah i Parmnarm, do............ cece eeeees 2 R. to 25 M. 
Fautal,-dGss 1.64Ni- cea sdiawaeans tuendscwaw te 4 to 3 M. 
Jaémahwér i Parmnarm, do. ...............0- 4 to 4H. 
Goshpéch,-d0: s44.64520siaidhase sane rss peeks 14 R. to 14H. 
Barpecn, dO, 2c. king ssn aeieeoe sas ealwanes 4 to 4 i. 
Aghrl, dO). i250 .cusaetiuicumiaees tis seats 7 R. to 24 iW. 
Parmigarm;.d0.. “iccancewewns es citi dean vanes 3 Rf. to 24 i. 
Ratass do. accasnncieeasecuvidses neater 24 R. to 10 Hv. 
Pehuk, per piece, ........505. Pana ares 24 to 15 BR. 
Durmiah GO. avoid couiawadea se waeeareswkses 2R. to 4 mM. 
Pati 0Os wx datd canny ee eer ee wees Sues 1 to 10 &. 


>The articles imported from Eu- 
rope were chiefly broadcloth; musical 
instruments, as trumpets; pictures; 
curiosities (vide Badaoni II, p. 290, 
L 2 from below; p. 338, 1. 7.) and, 
since 1600, tobacco. Of the names 
of cloths mentioned by Abulfazl, several 
are no longer known, as native weavers 
cannot compete with the English Long- 
cloth and the cheap European Muslins, 
Alpaccas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, which 
are now-a-days in common use with the 
natives all over the East. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of 


woollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than 
now. Even the light caps generally worn 
by Muhammadans in this country, called 
in Hind. ¢épé, and in Persian takhfifah 
(vide Bahar i ’Ajam) are mostly imported 
from England. I am not aware that 
the soldiers of the armies of the Moguls 
were uniformly dressed, though it appears 
that the commanders of the contingents 
at least looked to uniformity in the caps 
and turbans. 

® The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 
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Rowkar, per piece, oo... cc ccc cece cee ccc eeees 2R. tol M. 
Micri, do...... a irih ant ie Sin le als ata be a een 5 to 50 R. 
Burd: 1: Yamantd0.G. 5:0 svensk he hea cae ee 5 to 35 R. 
Manji (?) namad, do. ........ eee c cece cece eee 2h. tol i. 
Kanpak(?) namad, do. 1... cccceeceeceeeees 2R. tol HM. 
Takyahnamad, from K4bul and Persia, ........ * 
Do., country made, do. ....... sec e ee ence wee 14105 BR. 
DGGE. 82 dese on hoses edataa ears ee Galen nteee aoa 14 d.to4 R. ° 
Blankets, do....... Litaete sass neue eae an 10 d. to 2 R. 
Kashmirian Caps, do, ......... cece cece es ecene 2d.to1 R. 
AIN 33. 


ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 


White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure black, 
will yield yellow ; and white and black, in equal proportions, will give red. 
White mixed with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish green. Other 
colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, it must be borne in 
mind that cold makes a juicy body white, and a dry body black; and heat 
renders that which is fresh black, and white that which is dry. These two 
powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, a change in the colour of a 
body, because bodies are both qddz/, 1. e., capable of being acted upon, and 
mugtaza, t. ¢., subject to the influence of the heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), 
the active origin of heat. 


ATN 34. 
THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 


What we call form leads us to recognize a body; the body itself leads 
us to what we call @ notton, an idea. Thus on seeing the form of a letter, we 
recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture. But though it is true 
that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the conceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 








* The price is not given in the text. 
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states,‘ so much so, that people may mistake a picture for a reality: yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and is 
an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth; and in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the world- 
reflecting cup? in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is spiritual 
geometry emanating from the pen of invéntion; a heavenly writ from the 
hand of fate ; it contains the secret of the word, and is the tongue of the hand. 
The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present to hear it; the 
letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far. If it was not for the lctter, 
the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake would be left us of those 
that are gone by. Superficial observers see in the letter a sooty figure ; but 
the deepsighted, a lamp of wisdom. The written letter looks black, 
notwithstanding the thousand rays within it; or, it is a light with a mole 
on it that wards off the evil eye.* <A letter is the portrait painter of 
wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas; a dark night ushering in 
day; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge; the wand for the treasures 
of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, and yet travelling ; stretched 
on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 

When a ray of God’s knowledge falls on man’s soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence (majarrad) and that which is 
material (mddd?). 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 
burden of its concrete component, and returns as a single ray, to its old place, 
the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally gives his course 
a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having passed along 


The reswuit* is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
This compound 





the cheek of his sweetheart, Hafiz would 


' Khilgt (from khilqat) referring to 
make a present of Samarqand and Buk- 


atates of the mind natural to us, as bene- 


tolence, wrath, &c. These, Abulfazl says, a hara. Other pocts rejoice to see at least 


painter may succeed in representing ; but 
the power of writing is greater. 

- The fabulous cup of king Jamshéd, 
which revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

* Human beauty is imperfect unless 
accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 


12 


one black spot on the beautiful face of the 
beloved who, without such an amulet, 
would be subject to the influence of the 
evil eve. 

* The spoken word, the idea expressed 
by a sound. 
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the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, alights on the 
pleasant expanse of the page, and returns through the eye of the reader to 
its wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By gara’ we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; and 
by gala’, the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate air, 
like a wave, is set in motion; and thus the state is produced which we call 
sound. Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and define 
it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it asthe primary effect, +. ¢., 
they define sound to be the very gara’, or the gala’, of any hard substances. 
Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances: it may be piano, 
deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected by a cold. Again, from 
the nature of the organ with which man utters a sound, and the manner in 
which the particles of the air are divided, another modifying circumstance 
may arise, as when two piano, two deep, two nasal, or two guttural sounds 
separate from each other. Some, as Abi ’Ali Sind, call this modifying 
element (’dr7z) the sound of the letter ; others define it as the original state 
of the sound thus modified (ma’riz) ; but the far-sighted define an articulate 
sound as the union of the modifying element and the original state modified. 
This is evidently the correct view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hind{, so and so many’ in Greek, - 
and eighteen in Persian. In Arabic, there are twenty-eight letters represented 
by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen, when we count the joined letters, and if 
we take the Hamzah as one with the Alif. The reason for writing an Alf and 
a Ldm, (¥) separately at the end of the single letters in the Arabic.Alphabet, is 
merely to give an example of a sdkin letter, which must necessarily be 
joined to another letter; and the reason why the letter /ém is preferred? 





? Abul Fazl has forgotten to put in the when you say the Alphabet : look upon it 


number. He counts eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because ee 
and g, have the same fundamental sign. 

9 Or rather, the alif was preferred to 
the wdw or yd, because these two letters 
may be either sdkin or mutaharrik. 
But the custom has become established to 
call the alif, when mutaharrik, hamzah ; 
and to call the alif, when sakin, merely 
alif. 'Abdulwdsi’, of Hdnsah, in his ex- 
‘cellent Persian Grammar, entitled Rzsd- 
lah i’ Abdulwdsi’, which is read all over 
India, says that the Zdm-alif has the 
meaning of not, 7. é., ‘do not read this 
compound Jdm-alif, but pass over it, 


as a mere example of a sakin letter.’ 

The term hamzah, as used here in 
native schools, is carefully distinguished 
from the terms Shakl1 Hamzah and 
Markiz: Hamzah. Shakli Hamzah 
is the small sign consisting of a semicircle, 
one extremity of which stands upon a 
straight line slightly slanting. Markiz 
Hamzah is either of the letters alif, wdw, 
or yd, but chiefly the latter, when accom- 
panied by the Shakli Hamzah. Hamzah 
is a general term for either of the three 
letters alif, wdw, yd, when accompanied 
by the Shakl i Hamzah. In European 
grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is 
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as an example, is because the letter /ém is the middle letter of the word ali/, 
and the letter aif the middle letter of the word Jdm. : 

The vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an @; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified a «; and a red dot below a letter, anz. It was Khalil ibni 
Ahmad,’ the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend much on personal 
taste; hence itis that nearly every people has a separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Ma’qali, Kufi, Kashm{frf, 
Abyssinian, Raihdnf, Arabic, Persian, Himyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Ruh4nf{, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of the 
Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam i Hafthazéri ;* but 
some mention Jdris* as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the Ha’gali character. According to several statements, the Kufic 
character was derived by the Khal{fah ’Alf from the Ma’ galt. 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strokes: thus the Kufic character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the Ma’gal: has 
no curved lines at all; hence the inscriptions which are found on ancient 
buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In fran and Turan, India, and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 
systems* current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived, in A. H. 310, by bn ¢ Muglah from the Ma’qali and the Kific 
characters, viz., the Suls, Taugt’, Muhaqqaq, Naskh, Rathdn, Rigé. Some add 
the Ghubdr, and say that this seventh character had likewise been invented 
by him. The Naskh character is ascribed by many to Ydgit, a slave of the 


badly treated, because all explain the his death, had reached the number seven 


word Hamzah as the name of a sign. 

Another peculiarity of European gram- 
mars is this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the twdzo is placed after 
the 4é; here, in the East, the hé is 
invariably put before the yd. 

? He is said to have been born A. H. 
100, and died at Bacrah A. H. 175 or 190. 
He wrote several works on the science 
which he had established, as also several 
books on the rhyme, lexiciographical com- 
pustions, &c. 

* Adam is called Haft-hazdri, because 
the number of inhabitants on earth, at 


thousand. A better explanation is given 
by Badaoni (II. p. 337, 1. 10), who puts 
the creation of Adam seven thousand years 
before his time. Vide the first Ain of the 
Third Book. Idris, or Enoch. 

* It is remarkable that, in the whole 
chapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the art of printing. Nor do Abulfazl’s 
letters, where nearly the whole of this 
Ain is repeated, contain a reference to 
printed books. “The first book printed 
in India was the Doctrina Christiana of 
Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the 
order of the Jesuits, who, as far as I 
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Khalifah Musta’cam Billéh.'. The Seals and the Naskh consist each of 
one-third? curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines; the former (the suls) 
is jeli,* whilst the latter (the naskh) is khaft. The Taug? and Rigd@ consist of 
three-fourths curved lines, and one-fourth straight lines; the former is jal, 
the latter is khaft. The MMuhaqgqgag and Rachdn contain three-fourths straight 
lines ; the former, as in the preceding, is jalt, and the Raihan kha/fi. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ’Ali ibn i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Jbn ¢ Bawwdb;* he wrote well the six characters. YAqut 
brought them to perfection. Six of Yaqut’s pupils are noticeable ; 1. Shaikh 
Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaikhz4dah i Suhrwardi ; 
2. Archin of K4bul; 3. Maulana Yusuf Shah of Mashhad; 4. Maulan4 
Mubarik Shah, styled Zarrin galam (the golden pen); 5. Huidar, called 
Gandahnaicis (i. e., the writer of the yalt) ; 6. Mir Yahya. 

The following caligraphists are likewise well known: Cufi Nagrullah, 
also called Cadr i Iraqi; Arqin "Abdullah; Khajah "Abdullah i Cairafi ; 
H4ji Muhammad; Mauland ’Abdullah i Ashpaz; Maulina Muhi of Shiraz; 
Mu’inuddin i Taniri; Shamsuddin i Khatii; “Abdurrahim i Khaldli(?); 
Abdulhay ; Mauléna Ja’far’® of Tabriz; Maulané Shéh of Mashhad ; Maulané 


Ma’rif? of Baghdéd; Mauléna Shamsuddin i Bayasanghur ; Mu’inuddin of 


know, first cast Tamulic characters in 
the year 1577. Atter this appeared, in 
1578, a book entitled Flues Sanelorum, 
which was followed (?) by the Tamulic 
Dictionary of Father Antonio de Proenza, 
printed in 1679, at Ambalacate, on the 
coast of Malabar. From that period the 
Danish Missionaries at Tranquebar have 
printed many works, a catalogue of which 
may be found in Alberti: Fabricn Sadu- 
taris lux Evangelit.” Johnston's trans- 
lation of Fra P. Da San Bartolomeo’s 
Voyage to the ust Indics, p. 399. The 
Italian Original has the same years: 
1577, 1578, 1679. 

* He was the last caliph, and reigned 
from 1242 to 1258, when he was put to 
death by Hulagu, grandson of Chingiz 
Khan. 

2 Hence the name sz/s, or one-third. 

® Jali (i.e. clear) is aterm used by 
copyists to express that letters are thick, 
and written with a pen full of ink. 
Ghids.— Ahafi (hidden) is the opposite. 

* lin Muglah, Ibn Bawwab, and 
Yadqit, are the three oldest caligraphists 
mentioned in various histories. The 
following notes are chiefly extracted from 
Bakhtawar Khin’s Wir-dtul ’ dTam :— 

lin Muglah, or according to his full 


name, Abu “Ali Muhammad ibn i ’Alt 


ibn 1 Hasan ibn i Muglah, was the vizier 
of the Khalitahs Mugqtadir billah, Alqahir 
billah, and ArRazi billah, who reigned 
from A. D. 907 to 940. The last cut off 
Ibn i Muglah’s right hand. He died in 
prison, A. H. 327, or A. ). 938-39. 

Ibn i Bawwab, or Abul Hasan ‘Alf ibn 
1 Hilal, lived under the twenty-fifth 
Khalifah, Algadir billah (A. D. 992-1030), 
the contemporary of Mahmud of (thazni, 
and died A. H. 416, or A. D. 1025. 

Faqut, or Shaikh Jamaluddin, was 
born at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of Musta’eam billah, the thirty-seventh 
and last Khalifah, who imprisoned him 
some time on account of his Shi’ah 
tendencies. He survived the general 
slanghter (1258) of Hulaga Khan, and 
died,at the age of one hundred and twenty, 
A. H. €07, or A. D. 1297, during the 
reign of Ghazin Khan, Hulagi’s great 
grandson, 

* He lived in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, at the time of Mirza 
Shahrukh, (1404-1447). 

® A contemporary and rival of the 
great poet Salman of Sawah (died 769). 
The name J/u’ruf’ appears to have been 
common in Baghdad since the times of 
the famous saint Ma’réf of Karkh (a 
part of Baghdad). 
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Farah ; Abdulhag of Sabzw4r; Mauliné Ni’matullah i Bawwéb; Khé4jagi 
Miuimin i Marwarid, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper; Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mirz4 Shahrukh ; Maulana Muhammad 
Hakim Hafiz; Maul4né Mahmid Siyéish; Maulén4 Jaméluddin Husain ; 
Maulané Pir Muhammad ; Maulané Fazlulhaq of Qazwin’. 

A seventh kind of writing is called Za@’lig, which has been derived from 
the Rig@ and the Zaugf?. It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khajah T4j i Salmani,* who also wrote well the other 
six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention: Maulén& ’Abdulhay, the 
Private Secretary’ of Sultan Abt Sa’id Mirz4, who wrote Zw’liq well ; Mauléné 
Darwish ;* Amir Mancir ; Maul4n4 Ibrahim of Astar4b4d ; Khajah Ikhtiyér ;* 
Munshi Jaméluddin; Muhammad of Qazwin; Mauliné Idris; Khéjah 
Muhammad Husain Munshi; and Ashraf Khan,° the Private Secretary 
of His Majesty, who improved the Za’liq very much. 

The eighth character which I have to mention is the Nasta’lig: it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir ’Ali of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the Naskh and the Ta’liq ; but this 
can scarcely be correct, because there exist books in the Nasta’liq character, 
written before Timtir’s time. Of Mir ’Ali’s pupils I may mention two :" 
Maulané Ja’far of Tabriz, and Maulana Azhar; and of other caligraphists 
in Tu'lig, Maul4n4é Muhammad of Aubah (near Herdt), an excellent writer ; 
Maulana Bari of Herat ; and Maulana Sultan ’Ali*® of Mashhad, who surpasses 

















>The Malbtchat and the Alir-de Mir Muanaht. Mir Arzi and Mir Malt. 
alxo mention Mulla Aba Bakr, and Shaikh He accompanied Tardi Bée on_ his 


Maliaoud. flight from Dihli, was imprisoned by 
27 According to the Makttibat and Bairaim, and had to go to Mecca. He 
several MSS., Sulaiman. rejoined Akbar, in A. H. 968, when 
* In the original text, p. 114, 1. 5, by Baram had just fallen in disgrace, 
mistake, Maulana ‘Abduthay and the received in the tollowing year the title of 
Munshi of Sultan Abu Said. Ashraf Ahan, and served under Mun'im 


* Maulana Darwish Muhammad was a Khan in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
friend of the famous Amir ‘Ali Shér, the year of Akbar’s reign, A. H. 973. In 


vizier of Sultan Husain Mirza, king of Abulfazl’s list of grandees, in the second 
Khurasan (A. D. 1470 to 1505), and the book, Ashraf Khan is quoted as a 

tron of the poet Jami. Maulana commander of two tl:ousand. Badtonf 
Dar ich entered atterwards the service | mentions him among the contemporane- 


of Shah Junaid 1 Catawi, king of Persia, ous poets. Abul Muzatlar, Ashrat’ Khian’s 

(A. D. 1499 to 1525). A biegraphy of son was, A. D. 1596, a commander of tive 

the Maulana may be found in the J/adsir hundred. 

t Rahing, p. 7ol. 7 The Mir-dé mentions a third imme- 
® Khajah Ikhtiyar, the contemporary diate pupil of Mir Ali, Wae/dnd Khajah 

and successful rival of the preceding Muhammad, and relates that he ‘put 


ealigraphist. He was Private Secretary Mir Ali's name to his own writings, 
to Sultan Husain Mirza. without giving offence to his master. 

* This ix the title of Muhammad ® He also was a friend of Amfr ’Ali 
Aceliar, a Sayyid from Mashhad—or Shér, and died A. H.910,during the reign 
accorling to the Tabayat i Akbart, from of Sultén Husain Mirza, mentioned in the 


‘Arabehbahi. He served Humaytin as | tourth note. 
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them all. He imitated the writing of Maulan4 Azhar, though he did not learn 
from him personally. Six of his pupils are well known: Sultan Muhammad 
i Khandén ;? Sultén Muhammad Nir; Maulan& ’Aléuddin*® of Herat; 
Mauléné Zainuddin (of Nish4pir) ; Mauléné ’Abdi of Nish4puir ; Muhammad 
Q4sim Sh4di Shah, each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caligraphists, 
who are famous for their skill in Nasta’lfq; as Maulénaé Sultan ’Ali, of 
Qéyin ;*> Mauléné Sultan ’Ali of Mashhad ;* Mauléné Hijrani;° and after 
them the illustrious Maul4én4 Mir ’Ali,* the pupil, as it appears, of Mauléné 
Zainuddin. He brought his art to perfection by imitating the writing of 
Sultan ’Ali of Mashhad. The new method which he established, is a proof 
of his genius; he has left many master-pieces. Some one asked him once 
what the difference was between his writing and that of the Mauléné. He 
said, ‘‘I have brought his writing to perfection ; but yet, his method has 
a peculiar charm.” 

In conclusion I may mention :—Shah Mahmid’ of Nishépir ; Mahmud 
Is-haq; Shamsuddin of Kirm4én; Maulén&é Jamshéd, the riddle-writer ; 
Sultan Husain of Khujand; Mauléné ’Aishi; Ghidsuddin, the gilder; 
Mauléné ’Abducgamad ; Mauléné Malik; Mauléné ’Abdulkarim; Maulana 
Abdurrahim of Kh4rizm; Maul4éné Shaikh Muhammad; Maulénd Shah 
Mahmid i Zarringalam (or gold pen); Maulané Muhammad Husain’® of 
Tabriz; Maulané Hasan ’Ali of Mashhad; Mir Mu’izz of Kfshén; Mirz4 
Ibréhim of Icfah4n ; and several others who have devoted their lives to the 
improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shews much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the different systems of writing; hence the large number of skilful 
caligraphists. Nasta’liq has especially received a new impetus. The artist 
who, in the shadow of the throne of His Majesty, has become a master of 


caligraphy, is Muhammad Husain® of Kashmir. He has been honoured 





1 He was called AKhanddn, as he was 
always happy. He was a friend of Amir 
"Ali Shéy, and died A. H. 915. 

2 In the Maktubdt, 'Aliuddin Muham- 
mad of Herat. 

® He was the instructor of Sultan 
Husain Mirza’s children, and died A. H. 
914. Qdyin is a Persian town, S.E. of 
Khurasan, near the frontier of Afghanis- 
tan. It is spelt Ghayan on our maps. 

* According to the Maktibdt, Maula- 
na Sultan ’Ali shér of Mashhad, which is 
evidently the correct reading. 

5 A poet and friend of Amfr’Ali Shér. 
He died A. H. 921. 

© Manlina Mir 'Alif, a Sayyid of Herat, 
died A. H. 924. Asa poet he is often 


mentioned together with Mir Ahmad, son 
of Mir Khusrau of Dihli, and Bairam 
Khan, Akbar’s Khankhanan, as a master 
of Dakhl poetry. Dakhl, or entering, 
is the skilful use which a poet makes of 
verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 

” According to the Maktubdt and the 
Mir-dt, Shah Muhammad of Nish4piir. 
Both mention another caligraphist, fir 
Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

® He was the teacher of the celebrated 
caligraphist 'Jmdd, whose biography will 
be found in the Mir-dt. Vide also the 
preface of Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistdn. 

° He died A. H. 1020, six years after 
Akbar’s death. 
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with the title of Zarringalam, the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
Maul4né ’Abdul-’Aziz; his madddét and dawdir' shew everywhere a proper 
proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to Mulla Mir 
"Ali. Of other renowned caligraphists of the present age, I must mention 
Maul4naé B4gir, the son of the illustrious Mull4 Mir ’Ali; Muhammad Amin 
of Mashhad ; Mir Husain i Kulanki ; Maulénd ’Abdulhay ; Maulén4 Dauri? ; 
Maulané ’Abdurrahim ; Mir "Abdullah ; Nizimi of Qazwin; ’Ali Chaman of 
Kashmir; Nirullah Q4sim Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts: some of the books 
are kept within, and some without the Harem. FEach part of the Library 
is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences are held of which the books treat. Prose books, poetical 
works, Hind{, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic,* are all separately 
placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced people bring 
them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears every book 
from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers daily stop, 
His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the number of the 
pages; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, either in gold or 
silver, according to the number of leaves read out by them. Among books 
of renown, there are few that are not read in His Majesty’s assembly hall ; 
and there are no historical facts of the past ages, or curiosities of science, 
or interesting points of philosophy, with which His Majesty, a leader of 
impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does not get tired of hearing a book 
over again, but listens to the reading of it with more interest. The Akhlaig 
i Ndciri, the Kimiyé i Sa’4dat, the Q4bisnémah, the works of Sharaf of 
Munair (ride p. 48), the Gulistéan, the Hadiqah of Hakim Sanéi, the 
Masnawi of Ma’nawi, the Jém i Jam, the Bustén, the Shéhnamah, the 


In Grammar the word markiz means 


> By Madddt, (extensions) caligra- 
phists mean letters like —, 9; by dawdir 
(curvatures), letters like w, c 
Draw four horizontal lines at equal 
intervals ; call the spaces between them 
a, 6, c, of which a is the highest. Every 
letter which fills the space 4, is called a 
shishahk ; 283,4,9,0. The diacritical 
ints are immaterial. Every line above 
,is called a markiz ; every line below 
b, i.e. inc, a ddman, Thus § consists 
ofa shéshah anda markiz;,» of a shd- 
shah and a d4man. The knob of a e> 
>, or (5, is called kallah, head. Thus 
is a Maddak, consisting of a kallah, and 
ad&man; so also ges The eS con- 
sists of a markiz and a daman. 


the same as shéshah in caligraphy ; thus 
3, 4, consist of a markiz, and a shakl i 
hamzak . 

By 7¢/dA caligraphists mean any addi- 
tional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 
written letter with ink (Hind. siydhf 
bharna), or erasing (Hind. chhilna). 

2 His name is Sultan Bayazid ; he 
was born at Herat. Daurt is his poetical 
name. Vide Badaont’s list of poets (Vol. 
III of the Bibl. Indica). Akbar bestowed 
on him the title of Kdtib ul mulk, the 
writer of the empire. His pupil was 
Khijah Muhammad Husain, an Ahadi, 
(vide Badaoni, II, p. 394, where for 
Ibrahim, in the Tarikh, read Bardhim). 

® Observe that the Arabic books are 
placed last. 
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eollected Masnawis of Shaikh NizAmi, the works of Khusrau and Mauléné 
Jami, the Diwans of Khayani, Anwari, and several works on History, are 
continually read out to His Majesty. Phuologists are constantly engaged 
in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, and Persian books, into other languages. 
Thus a part of the Zich i Jadid i Mirz&i (ride 11rd book, Ain 1) was translated 
under the superintendence of Amir Fathullah of Shiréz (ride p. 33), and 
also the Kishnjéshi, the Gang4dhar, the Mohesh Mahanand, from Hindi 
(Sanscrit) into Persian, according to the interpretation of the author of this 
book. The Mahabhérat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has 
likewise been translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence 


of Nagib Khan’, Maulén4é ’Abdul Qadir of Bad4on,®? and Shaikh Sultan of 


T’hanésar.* 


The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses: His 
Majesty calls this ancient history Razmndmah, the book of Wars. 


The same 





2 Regarding this renowned man, vide 
Abultiazl’s list of Grandees, [Ind book, 
No. 161. 

2 Mulla Abdul Qadir, poetically styled 
Qedirt, was born A. H. 9-47 (or O49) at 
Badaon, a town near Dihli. He was thus 
two years older than Akbar. His father, 
whom he lost in 969, was called Shaikh 
Multik Shah, and was a pupil of the Saint 
Béchtt of Sambhal. Abdul Qadir, or 
Bad doni,as we generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most renowned 
and pious men of his age, most of whom he 
enumerates in the beginning of the third 
volume of his Muntakhab. He excelled 
in Music, History, and Astronomy, and 
was on account of his beautiful voice 
appointed Court Jidm for Wednesdays. 
He had early been introduced to Akbar 
by Jalil Khan Qdrchi (vide List of 
Grandees, IInd book, No. 213). For forty 
years Badaoni lived in company with 
Shatkh Mubarik, and Faizi and Abulfazl, 
the Shaikh’s sons; but there was no sinccre 
friendship between them, as Badaoni 
looked upon them as heretics. At the com- 
mand of Akbar, he translated the Auimd- 
yan (Baddoni I, pp. 336, 306,) from the 
Sanscrit intoPersian, receiving for twenty- 
fourthousand s/d4s L5OAshratis and10,000 
Tangahs ; and parts of the Mahabharat ; 
extracts from the History of Rashid; and 
the Bahr ul asmar, a work on the /fadzs. 
A copy of another of his works, entitled 
Najaturrashid may be found among the 
Persian MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal. 
His historical work, entitled Mantahhab- 
ut Tawidrtkh, is mueh_ prized as written 
by an enemy of Akbar, whose character, 


in its grandeur and its failings, 1s much 
more prominent than in the dA+aradmah, 
or the Zubagidt i Akbart, or the Madsiri 
Rahimi. It is especially of value for the 
religious views of the emperor, and con- 
tains interesting biographies of most 
fumous men and poets of Akbar’s time. 
The History ends with the beginning of 
A. H. 1004, or eleven years before Akbar’s 
death, and we may conclude that Baddonf 
died soon after that year. The book was 
kept secret, and according to a statement 
in the Aftr-dtul’dlam, it was made public 
during the reign of Jahangir, who 
shewed his displeasure by disbelieving the 
statement of Badaoni’s children that they 
themselves had been unaware of the exis- 
tence of the book. The Tuzuk i Jahan. 
giii unfortunately says nothing about 
this circumstance ; but Baddoni’s work 
was certainly not known in A. H. 1025, 
the tenth year of Jahanefr’s reign, in 
which the Vadsir ¢ Rahiné was written, 
whose author complains of the want of a 
history beside the Tabaqat, and the 
Akbarmamah. 

In point of style, Badaont is much 
inferior to Bakhtawar Khan (Wir-dlul 
*“Alam) and) Muhammad Kazim = (the 
"Alamgirnamah), but somewhat superior 
to his friend Mirza Nizamuddin Ahmad 
of Herat, author of the 7Zabaqdt, and 
to Abdul Hamid of Lahér, author of the 
Padishiéhndmah. 

"Abdul Qadir of Badaon must not be 
confounded with Maulana Qadirt, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akbar. 

8 Vide Badaonit TI, p. 118; and for 
Haji Ibrahim, ITI, p. 139. 
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learned men translated also into Persian the Ramfyan, likewise a book of 
ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Rém Chandra, but is full of 


interesting points of Philosophy. 


H6j{ Ibrahim of Sarhind translated into 


Persian the A?’harbax* which, according to the Hindus, is one of the four divine 
books. The Lilawati, which is one of the most excellent works written by 
Indian Mathematicians on Arithmetic, lost its Hindi veil, and received a 
Persian garb from the hand of my elder brother, Shaikh Abdul Faiz i Faiz{.* 
At the command of His Majesty, Mukammal Khan of Gujrat translated 


into Persian the Tajak, a well known work on Astronomy. 


The Memoirs* 


of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which may be called a Code of 
practical wisdom, have been translated from Turkish into Persian by Mirz& 


* “In this year (A. H. 983, or A. D. 
1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaikh Bhé- 
wan, had come from the Dek’han and 
tarned Muhammadan, when His Majesty 
gave me the order to translate the 
At’karban. Several of the religious pre- 

of this book resemble the laws of the 

Islam. s in translating I found many 
difficult passages, which Shaikh Bhawan 
could not interpret either, I reported the 
circumstance to His Majesty, who ordered 
Shaikh Faizi, and then Haji Ibrahim, to 
translate it. The latter, though willing, 
did not write anything. Among the 
precepts of the At’harban, there is one 
which says that no man will be saved 
unless he read a certain passage. This 
pee contains many times the letter 

» and resembles very much our Ld illak 
tllallah. Besides, I found that a 
Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindis bu 
their dead, but do not burn them. Wit 
such passages the Shaikh used to defeat 
other Brahmins in argument; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Islém. 
Let us praise God for his conversion !” 
Baddéoni II. p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahabharat 
was not quite a failure. ‘‘ For two nights, 
His Majesty himself translated some pas- 
sages of the Mahabharat, and told Naqib 
Khan to write down the general meanin 
in Persian ; the third night he nisociated 
me with Naqib Khan; and, after three or 
four months, two of the eighteen chapters 
of these useless absurdities—enough to 
contound the eighteen worlds—were laid 
before His Majesty. But the emperor 
took exception to my translation, and 
called me a Hardmkhur and a turnip- 
eater, as if that was my share of the boo 
Another part was subsequently finished 


14 


by Naqib Khan and Mullé Shérf, and 
another part by Sultan H4ji of T’hanésar ; 
then Shaikh Faizi was appointed, who 
wrote two chapters, prose and poetry; 
then the Haji wrote two other parts, 
adding a verbal translation of the parts 
that had been left out. He thus gota 
hundred juz together, closely written, so 
exactly veandared. that even the accidental 
dirt of flies on the original was not left out; 
but he was soon after driven from Court, 
and isnowin Bhakkar. Other translators 
and interpreters, however, continue now- 
a-days the fight between Pandts and the 
Kurtis. May God Almighty protect those 
that are not engaged in this work, and 
accept their repentance, and hear the 
pe of pardon of every one who does not 
ide his fae and whose heart rests in 
the Islam ; for ‘ He allows men to return 
to Him in repentance!’ This Razmnamah 
was illuminated, and repeatedly copied ; 
the grandees were ordered to ce copies, 
and Abdul Fazl wrote an introduction to 
it of about two juz, &c.”  Baddoni II. 
p. 302. A copy of this translation in 
two volumes, containing eighteen fans 
(uy?) 8s among the MSS. of the As. Soc, - 
ot Bengal, No. 1329. One juz (>a) 
= sixteen pages quarto, or two sheets. 

* This work has been printed. Abulfazl's 
words Hindu veil are an allusion to Lila- 
wati’s sex. 

* Vide Tuzuk 1 Jahaéngfri, p. 417. 
The Wagiat i Timur were translated into 
Persian, during the reign of Shéhjahan, 
by Mir Abt Talib i Turbati. Padshdh- 
ndmah II, p. 288, edit. Bibl. Indica. 
‘Conqueror of the world,” gété sitdni, is 
Badber's title. Regarding the titles of 
the Mogul Emperors from Babar to 
Bahadur Shah, vide Journal As. Soc. 
Bengal for 1868, Part I. p. 39. 
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’Abdurrahim Khan, the present Khan Kh4nén (Commander-in-Chief). The 
History of Kashmir, which extends over the last four thousand years, has 
been translated from Kashmirian into Persian* by Mauléné Sh4h Muhammad 
of Shéhabéd. The Hu’jam ul Bulddn, an excellent work on towns and countries, 
has been translated from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, 
as Mulla Ahmad of T’hat’hah, Qé4sim Bég, Shaikh Munawwar, and others. 
The Haribans, a book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into 
Persian by Mauléné Sherif (Vide the poetical extracts of the second book). 
By order of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new 
version of the Kal{lah Damnah, and published it under the title of ’Aydr 
Danish.* The original is a master-piece of practical wisdom, but is full of 
rhetorical difficulties; and though Nascrullah i Mustaufi and Maulana 
Husain i Wé’iz had translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare 
metaphors and difficult words. The Hindi story of the Love of Nal and 
Daman, which melts the heart of feeling readers, has been metrically 
translated by my brother Shaikh Faizi i Fayyézi, in the masnawi{ metre of 
the Laflf Majnin, and is now everywhere known under the title of Nal 
Daman.‘ 

As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of history, 
he ordered several well informed writers to compose a work containing the 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years. Naqib Khan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Mullé Ahmad of T’hat’hah, and 
the whole concluded by Ja’far Bég i Acaf Khan. Tho introduction is 
composed by me. The work has the title of Zartkh s Alfi,* the History of 
a thousand years. , 





2“ During this year (A. H. 999, or A. 
D. 1590-91,) I received the order from 
His Majesty, to re-write, in an easy style, 
the History of Kashmir, which Mulla 
Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, a very 
learned man, had translated into Persian. 
I finished this undertaking in two months, 
when my work was put into the Impenal 
Library, to be read out to His Majesty 
in its turn.” Baddont, II. p.374. 

2 Regarding the tragic end of this 
‘heretic,’ vide Badaoni II. p. 364. 
Notices regarding the other two men will 
be found in the third volume of Badaoni. 

© For 'Jydri Ddnish. Such abbrevia- 
tions are common in Z7é/es. 

4 « Baizi’s Naldaman (for Nal o Da- 
man contains about 4200 verses, and was 
com , A. H. 1003, in the short space 
of five months. It was presen to 


Akbar with a few ashrafis as nazar. It 


was put among the set of books read at 
Court, and Naqib Khan was appointed 
to read it out to His Majesty. It is, indeed, 
a masnawi, the like of which, for the 
last three hundred years, no poet of 
Hindustan, after Mir Khusrau of Dihii, 
has composed.” Badaonf{, II. p. 396. 

* In A. H. 1000, A. D. 1591-92, the 
belief appears to have been current amon 
the Muhammadans that the Isl4m an 
the world were approaching their end. 
Various men arose, pretending to be 
Imdm Mahdi, who is to precede the reap- 

rance of Christ on earth; and even 

aoni’s belief got doubtful on this 
point. Akbar’s disciples saw in the com- 
mon rumour a happy omen for the pro- 

tion of the Dznz I/dht. The Tutrtkh 
+ A//i was likewise to give prominence to 
this idea. 

The copy of the Zérikh + Alf¥ in 
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| The Art of Painting. 

Drawing the likeness of anything is called ¢agwi. His Majesty, from his 
earliest youth, has shewn a great predilection for this art, and gives it every 
encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and amusement. 
Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained great reputation. 
The works of all painters are weekly laid before His Majesty by the 
Daréghahs and the clerks; he then confers rewards according to excellence 
of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. Much progress was 
made in the commodities required by painters, and the correct prices of 
such articles were carefully ascertained. The mixture of colours has 
especially been improved. The pictures thus received a hitherto unknown 
finish. Most excellent painters are now to be found, and master-pieces, 
worthy of a Bihzdd,* may be placed at the side of the wonderful works of the 
European painters who have attained world-wide fame. The minuteness 
in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execution, &c., now observed in 
pictures, are incomparable ; even inanimate objects look as if they had life. 
More than a hundred painters have become famous masters of the art, 
whilst the number of those who approach perfection, or of those who are 
middling, is very large. This is especially true of the Hindus :* their 
pictures surpass our conceptions of things. Few, indeed, in the whole world 
are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayyid ’Al{ of Tabriz.*° He learned the art from his father. 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made himself famous in his art, and has met | 
with much success. 

2. Khéjah Abduscamad, styled Shirtrgalam, or sweet pen. He comes 
from Shiréz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a grandee* of 
the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful effect of a look of 
His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which is form to that which 
is spirit. From the instruction they received, the Kh4jah’s pupils became 
masters. 


the Library of the As. Soc. of Bengal 
(No. 19,) contains no preface, commences 
with the events subsequent to the death 
of the Prophet (8th June, 632), and ends 
abruptly with the reign of ‘Umar ibn 1 
"Abdal Malik (A. H. 99, or A. D. 717-18). 
The years are reckoned from the death of 
the Prophet, not from the Hijrah. For 
further particulars regarding this book, 
ride Badaoni, II. p. 317. 

* © Bihzad was a famous painter, who 
lived at the Court of Shah Isma'il 1 Cafa- 


wi of Persia.” Sirdjullughdt. 

* Compare with Abulfazl’s opinion, 
Elphinstone’s History of India, second 
edition, p. 174. 

* Better known as a poet under the 
name of Juddt. Vide the poetical ex- 
tracts of the second book. He illumina- 
ted the Story of Amtr Hamzah, men- 
tioned on the next page. 

* He was a Chahdrcadt. Vide the 
list of grandees, in the second book, 
No. 266. 
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38. Daswant’h. He is the son of a palkee-bearer. He devoted his 
whole life to the art, and used, from love to his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the Khéjah. In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has left many master-pieces. 

4. Basfiwan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so, that many critics prefer him to Daswant’h. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame: Kési, L4Al, 
Mukund, Mushkin, Farrukh the Qalmfq (Calmuck), M&dhi,’ Jagan, Mohesh, 
K’hémkaran, Tér4, Sénwlah, Haribans, Ram. It would take me too long 
to describe the excellencies of each. My intention is “to pluck a flower 
from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf.” 

I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 
antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter of 
the law are hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes now see the truth. 
One day ata private party of friends, His Majesty, who had conferred on 
several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked: ‘‘ There are many 
that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter 
had quite peculiar means of recognizing God; for a painter in sketching 
anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the other, must 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is thus 
forced to think of God, the Giver of life, and will thus increase in 
knowledge.” . 

The number of master-pieces of painting increased with the encourage- 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Story of Hamzah was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than one 
thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingizn4émah, the 
Zafarnamah,* this book, the Razmnfmah, the Ramfyan, the Nal Daman, 
the Kalilah Damnah, the ’Ay&r Dénish, &c., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the likenesses 





2 Mentioned in the Madsir: Rahimi * A History of the House of Timur, 
(p. 753) as in the service of Abdurrahim by Sharafuddin of Yazd (died 1446). 
Khan Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in- Vide Morley’s Catalogue of Historical 
Chief. MSS., p. 94, 
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taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was thus 
formed: those that have passed away, have received a new life, and those 
who are still alive, have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1200 to 600 ddms. 


AYN 35. 
THE ARSENAL. 


The order of the Household, the efficiency of the Army, and the 
_welfare of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this 
department; hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks 
scrutinizingly into its working order. He introduces all sorts of n 
methods, and studies their applicability to practical purposes. Thus a 
plated armour was brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target ; but 
no bullet was so powerful as to make an impression on it. A sufficient 
number of such armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. 
His Majesty also looks into the prices of such as are sold in the bézérs. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords, (khdgah swords) one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the Harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness: they 
are called kotal swords. When the number of khdgah swords (in consequence 
of presents, &.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones from the kotal 
swords. There are also twelve Yakbandi (?/*, the turn of every one of 
which recurs after one week. Of Jémdhars and K’hapwahs, there are forty of 
each. Their turn recurs every week; and each has thirty hotals, from 
which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides, eight knives, twenty 
spears and barchhas are required monthly. Of eighty-six Mashhadé bows, 
Bhaddyan bows, and twenty-four others, are returned montbly....* 
In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bdrs’Am, or 
Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and other Mansabdars and Ahad{s, carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, s. ¢., every four of them carry four 





2 I doubt the correctness of the trans- * The text has an unintelligible sen- 
lation. The word yakbundi is not in the | tence. 
Dictionaries. 
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quivers, four bows, four swords, four shiclds; and besides, they take up 
lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, plydzt war-clubs, sticks, bullet bows, 
pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several gitars' of camels 
and mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness ; and on travels, 
they use Bactrian camels, &e., for that purpose. At Court receptions the 
Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qur, ready for any service ; 
and on tho march, they follow behind it, with the exception of a few who 
ure near Ilis Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, carriages, 
naqyarahs, flags, the kaukabahs, and other Imperial insignia, accompany the 
Qur, while eager macebearers superintend the march, assisted by the Mir- 
bakhshis. In hunting expeditions several swift runners are in attendance, 
and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 


1. Swords (slightly bent), ....... vacecies 4 R.to 15 Muhurs. 
2. K’handah (straight swords),.......... 1 to 10 &. 
3. Gupti ’Ac4(a sword in a walking stick), 2 to 20 R. 
4. Jamd’har (a broad dagger), .......... A. to 2) MM. 
5. Khanjar, ....... sahara ah cous es . Fto5 R. 
Ge I hapwahy 2 ivsneda4864 Reda ehesr see 4 R. to 14 I. 
7. Jam Whik,........... siete arerieacoaters 3 R&R. to 1} A. 
8. Danks. «itanewasdiauea 4 iris canaavenneard 1 Rh. to 1 Al. 
9: han bay alhy33 36-40:36S54%-28 53 ad Sane tas 4 R. to 1 M. 
10, ital... bowie dwn ou aaacateneae eas 31 #. tol A. 
11. Narsink Mot’h, ............. wyausn sa: ap alts tO ald, 
E2, Kaman (hows 240522 cesarean asiewsse 3} k.to 3 
13. Takhsh Kaman, ............ ee ee 1 to + RB. 
14. Nawak,....... eee ee ee ee ere 2k. tol M. 
15. Arrows, per bundle, oc. .0 cae cee wees 4 to 30 2. 
16. Quivers, ....... Mose wdatee ede 4 Rk. to 2 UW. 
Lie Didishos eed etree en eee baie ihearess . ttob R. 
18. Tirbardér (Arrow drawers),?.......... $ to 23d. 
19. Paikénkash (Do.), .......... arsaiiarecate . ¢to3 R. 
20. Naizah (a lance),..... Srna a oases ooooee IF KR. to 6 HM. 
21. Barchhah,..... srareaieeleatalute ad sees . 2 R. to 2 A. 
22, Sank,....... ere ee pictreiabealan, } to 14 2. 





put on the backs of their mothers. 

2 If this spelling be correct, it is the 
same as the next (No. 19); but it may 
be (ft pardar, an arrow with a feather 
at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow. 


1 Five camels are called a ‘hse in 
Hind. gatdr. A string of some length is 
tied to the tail of the front camel and is 
drawn through the nuse holes of the next 
behind it, and so on. Young camels are 





23. Sat Diyos sss eswsteked. cee waeeow ones tol R. 

24. Selaraly consisted aiauwiste scar eage teks 10d.to3R 

25. Gurz (a war club,) ........seeeeeeees ¢ to 5 R. 

26. Shashpar (do.), ........ ccc see eeeeee $f. to3 M 

21. ICSI: (0). .d-uereaunetcenenoaaewa cies 1to3R 

28. Tabar (a War axe), ....... cece eee + Rk. to2 M. 

29. Piyazt {a club),): -sacsosie ssa. Ganes 4 to 5 R. 

30. Zaghnol (a pointed axe)............e06 4 R. tol M. 

31. Chakar-Basolah, ...............2.00. 1t0o6R 

$2. Laba? 24ChNOl os. s cca vussaweaesass 1t0o4 Rk 

oo, Laranpalan, 2.c6ce0us oecedas ees ees +to2Rk 

34. Kard (a knife) ....... ce eee eee eee eee 2d.to1M 

35. Gupti kard, .......cccecececeeeceece 8 R. to 14M. 

36. Qamchi kérd, ........ccececceceecece 1 to 34 RB 

37. Chéqu (a clasp knife) .............4.. 2d.toi R 

38. Kamén i Gurohah (bullet bow)........ 2d.to1 R 

39. Kamt’hah,........ececececcceecececs 5d.to3 RB. 

40. Tufak i dahén (atube; Germ. Blaserohr) 10d. tod R. 

41¢ Pushtkhar,” 320:0064065e denna aueues . 2d.to2 R. 

49. SHAGUWEZ,” «se sndedideceiorsewaiees . 2a.to1 PR 

48. Girlhkushé, ...........0eeeeeeeeees . 1d.totR 

44. Khar it Maht,6 46s eettsnws tan eeseno se 1 to 5 RB. 

45. Gobhan (a sling) ..........ceceeecees 14 d. to} BR. 

AG. \GA)DOBy. os buses teteeeandeseetan pe iuns lto5 BR. 

47. Sipar (a shield), .........cceeeeenees 1 to 50 R 

48; DEAL cauiseaoredwsseiarnats ewan eas 4 R&R. to 4 M. 

49, MOHEPAODS: cutie sae he atiews eebwses se% 1 R. to 4 W. 

50) Palit, .cccsieiascnnceiwasssveaeats 1 R. to 1 M. 

51. Udénah, ....cccccecececcececceces to 5 R. 

52. Dubulghahy gsisecad esas nswacacs avec 4 R. to 33 HM. 

Bo; Khog al, 2h se actw cect teenie deedese lto4R 

645 Zarih Koulany 56g nscsa ke etniwae ew owieod 1 to 5 BR. 

55. Ghig’huwah, ....c0...cscccscsccece 1 R. to2 M. 

5G; AIDED sng carom aire tioweededte caialees 20 RB. 30 I. 
wwe ail sorts of paling. Téeay.| Deg hee bei 

, 1.1. The Dictionaries 


ext edition, p. 121 
give no information. 

2 Vide Journal As. Society, Bengal, for 
1868, p. 61. 

* A weapon resembling the following. 
The word Skagidwéz, or more correctly 
shastdewéz, means a thing by which you 


* This word is used in a general sense, 
an armour. It is either Furkieh, or a 
corruption of the Arab. jubbah. The 
form jaibd is occasionally met with ; but 
jabah, as given by Vullers I, p. 508 a., 


is wrong, and against the metre of his 
quotation. 


Ds: CAM cedenwii obese cape emai eed aan 13 R. to 100 M. 
58. Bagtar, ........cc ccc ee cece cee eeeees 4 R. to 12 M. 
09>: JOSDONS 2045050 bdo eae sees eee aw eae 4R.to9 M. 
50. Chér Aimahy: oi4sn0ces o5s6dueiwan ses 2Rh.to7 M. 
G13 Kop hi... 2tinwndreesausudekeearatien 5 Rto 8M. 
62. CAdiqi,’. accheeantisae dates sav h eae 3 R. to 8 M. 
63. Angirk’hah, ............ccceceuceees 14 B.to 5 i. 
64. Bhan, <ccccetumieat asses erens oes 3 R. to 2 M. 
65. Chihrahzirih i Ahan{, ..........00eee. 14 R. tol M. 
66.Salhqans,, <asccnedswoxuieinesenwsuwws 5 R. to 8 M. 
Ot Chinlgad.. sisdscsetniaeneeatenses<bs 5 to 25 R. 
OS: Dastwanalhivc: sccws sand dcenemeds ds uae 13 R. to2 HM. 
69. Rék,* ..... Sg Bache agdet eheaeiasitals oiniest reais 1 R. to 10 M. 
70. Kant’hah sobhié,? .........ccccccveece 1 to 10 &. 
71. Moézah i Ahani. 2... 0... ccc ce wees 4 to 10 BR. 
72: Kayemis: sii cases dasbhedeaicensasoien 50 to 300 R. 
73. Artak (the quilt) i Kajém, ............ 4Rh.to7 M. 
142 QasGGhy ag ce iseelaciensenestieaus 1 R. to 24 M. 
75. Gardani,® ..... stato eaa acces tiatieeaes 1 R. to1 &. 
66: Matchlocks 6. sii ncaa cero cease utes 4 BR. to 1 HM. 
17. Dan: (YOCKGUS ) os 54s asiene tates aaw ws . 2¢to4 R. 
AIN 36. 
ON GUNS. 


Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
state; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. There are now-a-days guns made 
of such a size that the ball weighs 12 mans; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Déroghahs and 
clever clerks are appointed, to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made several inventions, which have astonished the 
whole world. He made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken to 


2 According to some MSS. rdg. * A round shield-like plate of iron 
2 The figure represents a long spear ; attached to the neck of the horse and 
but the etymology, as also its position in hanging down so as to protect the chest 
the list of weapons, shews that it must be of the animal. 
a part of the armour, a neck-piece. 
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pieces, and properly put again together when required. By another 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant; such guns 
have the name of Gandls. Guns which a single man may carry, are called 
Narndls. . 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Subah has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially Gajndls and Narndils. | 

Amirs and Ahadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 d. 


AIN 87. 
ON MATCHLOCKS, &c. 


These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a markman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong, that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. Formerly 
they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they made them 
with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, and joining the 
flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from foresight, on one edge 
open; but numerous accidents were the result, especially in the former kind. 
Hlis Majesty has invented an excellent method of construction. They flatten 
iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a roll, so that the folds get longer 
at every twist; then they join the folds, not edge to edge, but so as to allow 
them to lie one over the other, and heat them gradually in the fire. They also 
take cylindrical pieces of iron, and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. 
Three or four of such pieces make one gun; or, in the case of smaller 
ones, two. Guns are often made of a length of two yards; those of a 
smaller kind are one and a quarter yards long, and go by the name of 
Damdnak. The gunstocks are differently made. From the practical 
knowledge of His Majesty, guns are now made in such a manner that they 
can be fired off, without a match, by a slight movement of the cock. Bullets 
are also made, so as to cut like asword. Through the assistance of the 
inventive genius of His Majesty, there are now many masters to be found 
among gunmakers ; ¢. g., Ustéd Kabir, and Husain. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

15 
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When ua barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bot- 
tom. pices is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, b oth being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is called 
Daul. In this imperfect state they are sent to Tis Majesty, and delivered, 
in proper order, at the Harem, to which place they are also brought for.....' 
At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and the order is given for 
the transverse section of the matchlock. For long guns the weight of a ball 
does not exceed twenty-five fdnks, and for smaller ones, fifteen. But balls 
of the former weight no one but His Majesty? would dare to fire. When 
the barrels are polished, they are again sent to the Harem, and preserved 
in proper order. They are afterwards taken out, and closed by the order 
of His Majesty with a transverse bottom piece. Having been put to an old 
stock, they are filled to one-third of the barrel with powder, and fired off. 
If no tardwish’? takes place, and the trial is satisfactory, they take the 
barrels again to Tis Majesty, who gives the order to finish the mouth pieca 
ofthe barrel. After this the gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected 
to atrial. If the ball issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and 
straightened by means of a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence 


of Tis Majesty, handed over to a filer. Tle adorns the outside of the barrel 


in various ways, according to orders, when it is taken to the Harem. The 
wood and the shape of the stock are then determined on. Several things 


are marked on every matehlock, r7z., the weight of the raw and the 


manufactured iron, the former marks heing now removed; the place 
where the iron is taken from; the workman; the place where the gun is 
made; the date; its number. Sometimes without reference to a proper 
order, one of the unfinished barrels is selected, and completed at His 
Majesty’s command. It is then entered in another place; the transverse 
hottom picce is fixed ; andthe order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, 
the pargaz,* §¢. As soon asall these things have been completed, a new 
trial is ordered ; and when it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver 
it a third time at the Harem. In this state the gun is called sddah (plain). 
Five bullets are sent along with it. His Majesty, aftertrying it in the manner 
above described, returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour 
of the barrel and the stock is now given; one of the nine kinds of colour 
is selected for the stock. Guns also differ in the quantity of inlaid gold 





2 The text has an unintelligible word ; ® Tardwish means a trickling; the 
the rariantes Ieetiones are marked on particular meaning which it here has, is 
p. 125 of my text edition, Note (13). unclear and not given in the Dictionaries. 
The Banaras MS. has yl3. The word * Pargaz, or Purgaz, may mean the 
appears to be a foreign term. groove into which the ramrod is put, or 

2 Akbar was remarkable for bodily the ramrod itself. The word is not in the 


strength. Fide Tuzuk iJahangiri, p. 16. Dicts., and appears to be unknown at the 
present day. 
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and enamel ; the colour of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed 
is called rangin (coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with 
five bullets; His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last 
ball. When ten of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the 
mouth of the barrel and the butt end with gold. They are then again sent 
for trial into the Harem, and whenever ten are quite complete, they 
are handed over to the slaves. 


AYN 38. 
THE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS. 


Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instruments, 
in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in avery short time. The wheel is turned by acow. The plate 
will best shew what sort of a machine it is. ° | 


ATN 39. 
THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 


The Imperial Arsenal contains manufactured, purchased, and presented, 
guns. Each of them is either Jong, or short ; and these are again subdivided 
into sddah (plain), rangin, (coloured), and koftkdr (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, onc hundred and five as 
khdcah, +. ¢., for his special use. rst, twelve in honour of the twelve months ; 
each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. Secondly, 
thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and another is 
brought. Thirdly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every day. Fourthly, 
thirty-one kotals. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. Whenever some of 
the former guns have been given away, kotals are brought, to supply their 
- places. The order of precedence is as follows: the guns for the month; 
the week; days; kotals; plain; coloured; koftkér, not handed over to 
the slaves; koftkér, handed over to the slaves; long ones, selected from 
péshkash presents, or from such as were bought; Damdnaks, selected from 
péshkash, or from bought ones; such as have been chosen from selections © 
of both. The one hundred and five khdsah guns are divided into seven 
parts ; every fifteen form a dishk, or guard, and are always kept ready by the 
slaves. On Sundays, two are taken from the first; four from the second ; 
five from the third; four from the fourth. This order is also followed on: 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On Thursdays, two are again taken 
frum the first, and four from the second; four from the third; five from 
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the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from the first ; five from the second ; 
four from the third; five from the fourth. So also for Saturdays. In 
order to supply the places of such kAdgah guns as have been given away, five 
other classes have been determined on : half kotals, fourteen; quarter kotals, 
seven ; one-eighth kotals, four; one-sixteenth kotals, two; one-thirty second 
kotals, one. When kotal guns are given away, they bring half kotals ; 
similarly,the place of a gun, when given away, is taken by the next; and the 
place of the last is supplied by one selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the Harem. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the Harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the kotals, the plain ones, the coloured ones, the 
koftkdr not in charge of the slaves, the koftkar in their charge, the selected 
long ones, the selected Damdnaks, the chosen ones of the selected ones. On the 
second day only the guns of the months (i. ¢., ten) are handed over in the 
same order. For ten days an equal number is sent to the Harem. 

His Majesty practises often. "When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning; and when each gun has been used four times, it 
is sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the current month are put first. 

An order has also been given to the writers to write down the game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun, which has the name of Sangrdm, one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 


Majesty’s private guns, and is used during the Farwardin month of the 
present era. 


AYN 40. 
ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEARERS. 


The pay of a Mirdahah' is of four grades, 300 déms, 280 d., 270 d., 260 d. 
The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again subdivided into 
three classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d.,230d. Second grade, 220 d., 210 d., 
200d. Third grade, 190 d., 180., d., 170d. Fourth grade, 160 d., 150 d., 
140d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120 d., 110 d. 





* Aman placed over ten. The rank 
of the Mirdahah appears to have been 
the only non-commissioned rank in the 
Mogul Armies. The lowest commissioned 
rank was that ofa Dahbdshi, which word, 
though of the same efymological meaning, 


differs in e, and signifies a man in 
command stiae The mal of a Dahba- 
shi was the lowest Mansabd4r rank (vide 
the second book). Mirdahah is also 
used in the sense of a servant who looks 


after ten horses. 
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AYN 41. 
THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 


This wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain; and in 
courage and ferocity like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 
and to the success of a conqueror; and is of the greatest use for the army. 
Experienced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horse; and they believe, that when guided by a few bold men 
armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on one side, and submissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body, when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during the rutting season, 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement, a 
small elephant came in his way: he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. Ifa male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season, in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie a 
rope round his foot. Female elephants, when mourning the loss of a young 
one, will often abstain from food and drink; they sometimes even die from 
grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with music ; 
he will move his limbs, to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various ways. 
He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and will 
learn to pick up things that have been dropped, and hand them over to the 
keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this they hide 
in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when they are 
alone with him. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of 
woman. The tongue is round like that ofa parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offensive 
mell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day, without 
its having undergone any change. 
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The price of an elephant varies from a lak’ to one hundred rupees ; 
elephants worth five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty common. 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1. Bhaddar. It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj mantk.2 Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Dfand. Itis black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. Hirg. It has a 
whitish skin, with black spots; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened, when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different 
names and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold: 
white, black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the 
dispositions assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, 
raj love of sensual enjoyment, and tam irascibility, which shall be further 
explained below,*® elephants are divided into three classes. First, such in 
which sat predominates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat 
moderately, are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, 
and live to avery old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. 
They are savage looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as are full of tam. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen‘ lunar months, 
For three months the fluida germinalta intermix in the womb of the female ; 
when agitated, the mass looks like quicksilver. Towards the fifth month 
the fluida settle, and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, they get more 
solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. In the eleventh, the 
outline of a body is visible; and in the twelfth, the veins, bones, hoofs, and 





* During the reigns of Akbar’s succes- 
sor, the price ofa well trained war elephant 
rose much higher. Vide Tuzuki Jahaén- 
girf, p. 198. At the time of Shahjahan, 
the first white elephant was brought 
from Pégi, Pddishdhnamah, I. p. 267. 

* This excrescence is also called Gaj- 
moti, or elephants’ pearl. Forbes has, 
aso Gyajmanth, and the Dalis Séts, 
974 gaj wati?). 

® In the fourth book of this work. 

* The time is differently given. The 
emperor Jahangir says in his Memoirs 
(p. 130) :—During this month, a female 
aleuhant in my stables gave birth before 


my own eyes. I had often expressed the 


wish to have the time of gestation of the 
female elephant correctly determined. It 
is now certain that a fomale birth takes 
place after sixteen, and a male birth after 
nineteen months [the emperor means 
evidently solar months] ; al the process 
is different from what it is with man, the 
foetus being born with the feet foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers 
the young one with earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young 
one sinks down every moment trying to 
reach the teats of the mother.” Vide 
Lt. Johnstone’s remarks on the same 
subject, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for May, 1868. 
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hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth month, the genitalia become 
distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the process of quickening commences. 
If the female, during gestation, gets stronger, the foetus is sure to bea 
male; but if she gets weak, it is the sign of a female. During the sixteenth 
month, the formation becomes still more perfect, and the life of the foetus 
becomes quite distinct. In the seventeenth month, there is every chance’ of 
a premature birth, on account of the efforts made by the fotus to move, 
till, in the eighteenth month, the young one is born. 

According to others, the sperm gets solid in the first month; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue, are formed in the second; in the 
third month, the limbs make their appearance; in the fourth month, 
the foetus grows and gets strong; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh months, the foetus grows, and is born during the twelfth. It 
will be a male young one, if the greater part of the sperm came from the male ; 
and it will be a female young one, if the reverse isthe case. Ifthe sperm of 
both the male and female is equal in quantity, the young one will be a herm- 
aphrodite. The male footus lies towards the right side; the female towards 
the left ; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

. Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period, they look startled, sprinkle 
themselves with water and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and go rarely 
away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, bend their 
heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot bear to see 
another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female shews aversion 
to intercourse with the male, and must be forced to copulate, when other 
female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it unlucky ; 
by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior class of ele- 
phants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of men. A female 
elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes two. For five years the 
young ones content themselves with the milk of the mother; after that period 
they commence to eat herbs. In this state they are called dd/. When ten 
years old, they are named ptt; when twenty years old, d:tka; when thirty 
years old, kalbah. In fact the animal changes appearance every year, and then 
getsa new name. When sixty years old, the elephant is fullgrown. The 
akull then looks like two halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing 


> The words of the text are ambiguous. month, the effort of the fetus to move 
They may also mean : In the seventeenth causes the female to sink down. 
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fans." White eves mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a 
sign of excellence. The forehead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. 
The trunk is the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground: 
With it, it takes up the food and puts it into the mouth; similarly, it sucks up 
water with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and two 
are the tusks outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, shining, 
very strong, white, or sometimes reddish, and straight, the end slightly bent 
upwards. Some elephants have four tusks. With a view to usefulness as 
also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tusks, which grow again. With 
some elephants they have to cut the tusks annually; with others after two or 
three years ; but they do not like to cut them when an elephant is ten and eighty 
years old. An elephant is perfect when it 1s cight das¢ high, nine dasé long, 
and ten dast round the belly, and along the back. Again, nine hmbhs ought 
to touch the ground, namely, the fore feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, 
the penis, the tail. White spots on the forehead are considered lucky, 
whilst a thick neck is looked upon as a sign of beauty. Long hairs 
on and about the ears poimt to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they pull down houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amouut of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, wlich has a most offensive smell; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand; in this state he gets the name of Zaftt or Sarhari. When the 
above dischargo exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts be- 
tween the earsand the temples, the elephant is called Singddhdl ; and when 
the fluid trickles from all three places, Zajér. When hot, elephants 
get attached to particular living creatures, as men, or horses; but some 
elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu books. 

The Bhaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio; the Afand in spring; the Mirg 
in Capricorn and Sagittarius; the di7r in any season. Elephant drivers 





1 Ghallah afshin. This word, though ment with both hands, they throw up the 


common, is not in our dictionaries. It crain, till the husks, stones, and all other 
is a flat piece of wicker work, from one refuse, collect near the side which is not 
to two feet square. Three sides of the bent upwards, when the refuse is removed 
square are slightly bent upwards. They with the hand. We use sieves for such 


put grain on it, and seizing the instru- purposes, 
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have a drug which causes an artificial heat ; but it often endangors the life 
of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants just as 
fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such an effect. 
Thus His Majesty’s elephant Gajmuktah ; he gets brisk, as soon as he hears 
the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above mentioned discharge. 
This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance, when elephants have 
reached the ago of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, at an age of twenty- 
five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of the Imperial 
elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted alacrity. But it 
is mostly male elephants that get hot. They then commence to throw up 
earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, and daub themselves 
all over with dirt. When hot, they are very irritable, and yawn a groat 
deal, though they sleep but little. At last, they even discontinue eating, and 
dislike the foot-chain ; they try to get loose, and behave noisily. | 

The elephant, like man, lives to an ago of one hundred and twenty 
years. : 

The Hind{ language has several words for an elephant, as hast, ga), 
pu, ha?hé, &c. Under the hands of an experionced keeper, it will much 
improve, so that its value, in a short time, may rise from one hundred to ten 
thousand rupees. a 

The Hindus believe that tho eight points of the carth aro each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows: 1. Azrdwata, in the East; 2. 
Pundarika, South-east ; 3. Bdman, South; 4. Kumada, South-west; 5. Anjun, 
West; 6. Puhpadanta, North-west ; 7. Sérbhabhima, North ; 8. Supratika, 
North-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations in their names, 
and address them in worship. They also think that every elephant in the 
world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of a white skin 
and white hairs are related to the first; elephants with a large head, and 
long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids far apart, belong to the 
second ; such asare....’, good looking, black, and high in the back, are tho 
offapring of the third ; if tall, ungovernable, quick in understanding, short- 
haired, and with red and black eyes, they come from the fourth; if bright 
black, with one tusk longor than the other, with a white breast and belly, 
and long and thick fore-fect, from the fifth; if fearfwl, with prominent 
veins, with a short hump and ears, and a long trunk, from the sixth; if 
thin-bellied, red-eyed, and with a long trunk, from the,seventh ; and if of a 
wmbination of the preceding seven qualities, from the eighth. 





—— $$ a ee 





* The MSS. have an unintelligible the correct reading. 
word. Perhaps khushsay, graceful, is 
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The Hindus also make the following division into etght classes. 1. Ele- 
phants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand looking, 
do not run away from the battle-field, dislike meat, and prefer clean food at pro- 
per times, are said to be Déw mizd; (of a divine temper). 2. Such as possess 
all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in learning, moving about 
the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the tail, and do no one harm, 
except they be ordered to do so, are Gandharba mizdj (angelic). 3. If 
irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, they are Barhaman mizaj 
(of a brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very strong, in good condition, 
fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have the temper of a Ahetri, or 
warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature, and forgetful, self-willed in 
their own work, and neglectful in that of their master, fond of unclean food, 
and spiteful towards other elephants, are Sidra mizdj. 6. Elephants which 
remain hot for along time, and are fond of playing tricks, or destructive, 
and lose the way, have the temper of aserpent. 7. Such as squint, and 
are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have the temper of a Pishdcha 
(spectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and do men harm, and are 
fond of running about at night, have the qualities of a Rdchhas (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, as also many treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their causes 
and proper remedies. 

Elephants are chiefly foand in the Sdbah of Agrah, in the forests of 
Bay4w4n and Narwar’, as far as Barar ; in the Sabah of 4h4bas (Allahabad), 
in the confines of Pattah (?), and G’horég’hat, and Ratanpir, Nandanpir, 
Sargachh, and Bustar; and in the Subah of Méalwah, near Handiyah, 
Uchhod, Chandéri, Santwés, Bijagarh, Raisin, Hoshangab&d, Gadh, Haryé- 
gadh ; in the Subah of Bahar, in the neighbourhood of Raht&s and Chér 
K’hand ; and in the Sabah of Bengal, in Oriss4, and Satgéow (Higli). The 
elephants of Pattah (?) are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi sahn. They vary in number; 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are very 
cautious. In winter and summer, they seloct a proper place, and break down 





2 Narwar, where Abul Fazl was subse- 
uently murdered at the instigation of 
Prince Salim (Jahangir), Long. 77° 58, Lat. 
25° 39°; Ghordghat, near Dinagepore, 
Long. 80° 17’, Lat. 25°. 12’; Rutunpir 
(Abul Fazl evidently means the one south- 
east. of Sargachh) Long. 82°, Lat. 22° 14’ ; 
Sargachh, Long. 83° &’, Lat. 23° 8'; 
Bustar, Long. 81° 58’, Lat. 19° 13’. The 
towns from Handiyah to Haryagailh lie 
all between Long.75° and 79°, and Lat.21° 


and 24° (Gwaliar). For Uchhod (sp¢21) 
the third book has Unchhod (d742=5!)- 
The Fort of Rahtas, the scene ot Sher 
Shah's first exploit, lies Long. 84°, Lat. 
24° 38’. The name Pattah (439) is 
doubtful, each MS. having a different 
reading. 
oe eee now-a-days dis- 

appeared in near e places i 

ip abu eee ee 
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a whole forest near their sleeping place. For the sake of pleasure, or for 
food and drink, they often travel over great distances. On the journey one 
runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel ; a young female is generally 
selected for this purpose. When they go tosleep, they send out to the 
four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female elephants, which 
relieve each other. | 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them over 
their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they are 
sick or in labour pains, and crowd round about them. When some of them 
get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull down the 
elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare, they hide 
themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the young onc is, 
set it at liberty, and trample the hunters to death. Sometimes its mother 
slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have heard the 
following story from His Majesty.—‘‘ Once a wild young one had fallen into 
a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out immediately, 
and left it; but when we came next morning near the place, we saw that 
some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and grass, and thus 
pulled out the young one.” Again, ‘‘ Once a female elephant played us a trick. 
She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and went onwards; but when at 
night we returned, we saw no trace left of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables, named Ayd. For 
eome reason, it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watch- 
ing for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of along piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man’s turban, seized 
him by his hair, and tore-him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shewn a great predilection for this animal, and done 
every thing in their power to collect alarge number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of law- 
lessness; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal, carry on 
their nefarious trade. Henco kings of former times never succeeded in 
suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in their best intentions. 
But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other important matters, has 
been able, through God’s assistance and his numerous clephants, to check 
those low but haughty men; he teaches them to desire submission, and 
bestows upon them, by wise laws, tho blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
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put in charge of honest Daroghahs. Cortain clephants were also declared 
khigah, t. ¢., appointed for the exclusive usc of His Majosty. 


ATN 42. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS. 


His Majesty made a seven-fold division, based upon experience ; 
1. Mast ull blood) ; 2. Shergir (tiger-seizing) ; 3. Sddah (plain) ; 4. Hanyjholah 
(middlemost); 5. Aarha; 6. P’handurkiya; 7. Mokal. The first class 
comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat which renders 
the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise young ones, which 
once or twice have given signs of perfection, and exhibit an uninterrupted 
alacrity. The third class comprehends useful elephants, which are nearly as 
good as the preceding. The fourth class contains elephants of a somewhat 
inferioy value. Those of the fifth class are younger than those of the fourth. 
The elephants of the sixth class are smaller than those of tho fifth. The last 
class contains all young ones still unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into threo subdivisions, viz., large sized, middle, 
young onos ; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


AYN 43. 
THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 


Formerly the classification of the elephants was nover attended to; 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But when 
His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil,’ commenced to care for the happiness 
of his subjects, this matter was properly inquired to, and wise regulations 
were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones get daily 2 mans 
24 sers ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 s.; small ones, 2 m. 14 8. 2. Shergtrs. Largo 
ones, 2 m. 9 s.; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 8.; small ones, 1 m. 39 s. 
3. Sddahs. Large ones, 1 m. 34 8.; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 29 s. ; small ones, 
1m. 248. 4. Manyholahs. Large ones, 1 m. 228.; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 
20 s.; small ones, 1m.18 8s. 5. Karhas. Large ones, 1 m. 14 8.; middle- 
sized ones, 1 m. 9 s.; small ones, 1 m.48. 6. P’handurkiyas. Large ones, 1 m.; 
middle-sized vnes, 36 s.; small ones, 32s. 7. Mokals. Large ones, 26 s.; 
middle-sized ones, 24s; third class, 22 s.; fourth class, 20 s.; fifth class, 





* The same phrase as on p. 13, 1. 12. fell in disgrace, and Akbar assumed the 
It refers to the year 1560, when Bairam reins of the government. 
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18 s. ; sixth class, 16 8. ; sovonth class, 14 s.; eighth class, 12 ¢. ; ninth class, 
10 8. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, vts., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, Mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three; the third, into four; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 
1. Large ones. Big, 1 m. 22 8.; middling, 1 m. 18 s.; small ones, 1 m. 14 8. 
2. Hiddle-sized ones. Big, 1 m. 10 8.; middling, 1m. 6s. ; small, 1m. 2s. 3. Small 
ones. Big, 37 8.; middling, 32 s.; small, 27 s.; still smaller, 22 s. 4. Mokals. 
First class, 22 s.; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 s.; fourth, 16 «. ; fifth, 14 s. ; sixth, 
12 ¢. ; seventh, 10 s.; eighth, 8 s.; ninth, 6 s. 


ATN 44. 
THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 


1. Mast elephants. Thero aro five and a half" servants for cach, viz., 
fret, a Makdwat, who sits on the nock of the animal and directs its movements. 
He must be acquainted with its good and bad properties, and thus contribute 
to its usefulness. He gets 200 ddms per month; but if the elephant be 
Phutahar, %. ¢., wicked and addicted to pulling down the driver, he gets 
220 d. Secondly, a Bhot, who sits behind, upon the rump of the elephant, and 
assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the animal; but he often 
performs the duties of the Mchawat. His monthly pay is 110d. Thirdly, 
the Het’hs, of whom there are threo and one-half, or only three in case of 
amall elephants. A met’h fetches fodder, and assists in caparisoning the 
elephant. Met’hs of all classes get on the march four déms daily, and at other 
times, three and a half. 

2. For every Shergir, there are five servants, vis., a Mahéwat, at 180 d.; 
a Bhoi, at 103 d.; and three Met’hs as before. 

3. For every Sddah, thore are four and a half servants, viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 160 d., a Bhof at 90 d.; and two and a half Mot’hs. 

4. For every Manjholah, there are four servants; viz., a Mahfwat, at 
140 ¢d.; a Bhoi, at 80 d.; and two Met’hs. 

6. For every Karka, there are three and a half servants ; viz., a Mahawat 
at 120 d., a Bhof at 70 d.; and one and a half Met’hs. 

6. For every P’handurkiya, there are two servants ; viz.,a Mahawat, at 
100 d., and a Met’h. 

7. For every Hokal, there are likowise two servants ; vz., a Mahdéwat, 
at 50 d., and a Met’h. 





* J.¢., either eleven servants fortwo | elephants, or the last was a boy. 
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Female Elephants. 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., 2 Mahféwat 
at 100 d.; a Bhoi, at 60 d.,two Met’hs. 2. Middle sized ones have three 
and a half servants; vtz., a Mahdwat, at 80 d.; a Bhoi, at 50 d.; and one 
and a half Met’hs. 3. Small ones have two; vz., a Mah4wat, at 60 d.; and 
a Met’h.. 4. Mokals have likewise two; viz. a Mahdwat, at 60 d., anda 
Met’h. 

The Faudar. 

Hie Majesty has appointed a Superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty, elephants. Such a troop is called a halgah ; the superin- 
tendent is called Fauddr. His business is to look after the condition and 
the training of the elephants; he teaches them to be bold, and to stand 
firm at the sight of fire, and at the noise of artillery; and he is responsible 
for their behaviour in these respects. When a Faujdar is raised to the 
dignity of a Gadi (a commander of one hundred), or higher, he has twenty- 
five elephants assigned to himself, the other Faujdars, as Bistis (commanders 
of twenty) and Dahbdshis (commanders of ten) being under his orders. The 
same order is followed from the Dahkbdshis up to the ZZazdris (commanders of 
one thousand). The pay of officers above the Gadi is different. Some Fauj- 
dérs have been raised to the dignity of grandees of the court. A Gadi marks 
two horses. A Bisti of the first grade has 30 Rupees per mensem ; second 
grade, 25 R; third grade, 20 2. A Dahbéshi of the first grade has twenty 
R. ; second grade, 16 #. ; third grade, 12 R. Bistis and Dahbdshis mark one 
horse, and belong to the Ahadis. Such Faujdars as have thirty or twenty- 
five elephants assigned to themselves, have to pay the wages of the Maha- 
wat and of one Bhoi of that elephant, which they select for their own use; 
but such as have twenty or ten, only pay for a Mahawat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has much experience in this matter. He 
therefore put several halgahs in charge of every grandee, and required him 
to look after them. The fodder also is now supplied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure, 
and sees that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (Ain 78). 


AIN 45. 
THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS, 


1. The Dharnah is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end of 
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the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened toa pillar; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this chain 
to the forefoot ; but as this is injurious for the chest of the elephant, His 
Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andi is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Ber? is a chain for fastening both hindfeet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hindfeet, an invention of His Yajesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh bert resembles the And, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Zoh langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain twists 
round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such an extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, and 
protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The Charkhi isa piece of hollowed bamboo, half a yard and two 
tassijes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fuzee wrapt in paper, is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round, and makes a frightful noise. 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had much 
trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His Maj on invented the present 
method, which was hailed by all. 

8. Andhtydrf, i. e., darkness, a name which His Maj esty changed into 
Ujyali, s. ¢., light, is a piece of canvass above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, &c., and tied with two ends to the Avldwah 
(t¥de next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvass, to keep it better down. This completed the 


arrangement. 
9. The Aildwah’' consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 





* This should be Kaldwah. Abulfazl edition, p. 136, 1. 16. It looks as if 
spells the word wrong; vide my Text Abultazl had mistaken this Persian word 
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yards long. They are laid at the side of cach other, without however being 
interwoven among themselves, the whole being about cight fingers broad 
A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, aud fastened where the 
throat of the clephant is: the clephant driver rests his foet in it, and thus 
sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the kalawah, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dul?hi is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a stick. This 
they tic over the kalawah, to strengthen it. 

11. The Aa@ndr is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach tu tho kalawah, and prick the elephant’s cars with it, in 
order to make tho animal wild, or to urge it on. | 

12. The Dor is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. When 
properly tied, it isan ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other trap- 
pings to it. 

13. The Gadelah, is a cushion put on the back of the elephant, below 
the dulthi. It prevents galling, and is a sourco of comfort. 

14. The Gudaut{ is a chain of brass. They attach it near the tail, which 
it prevents from getting injured by the dult’hi. It is also ornamental. 

15. The Pichwah isa belt made of ropes, and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elephant. It is a support for the Bhot, and of much use to 
hin in firing. | 

16. The Chaurdst consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 
broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pitkachh is the name of two chains fastened over the clephant’s sides. 
Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great beauty and 
grandcur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kalawah, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

19. Quftds (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the furchead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, dr black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Tayyd consists of fivo iron plates, oach a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastenod to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayya 
there are two chains, each a yard long, ono of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it, to the kalawah, to which both are attached. 


fora Lindt term; else, why should he khait for khat, and ba tantd for his 
have any spelling at all, In Vullers’ emendation (7) tabyin. 
Persian Dictiouary, I, p. 8620, read 
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Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and tied 
to the kaléwah ; and below, crossways, there are four iron spikes ending in a 
curve, and adorned with knobs. The Qufds are attached here. At their 
lower end, there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, four other 
chains are attached to the knob; two of them, like the first, end in a knob, 
whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this knob again three 
chains are attached, two of which are tied round about the trunk, the middle 
one hanging down. Qufds and daggers are attached to the former knobs, but 
the latter lies over the forehead. All this is partly for ornament, partly to 
frighten other animals. 

21. The Pdk’har is like an armour, and is made of steel ; there are sepa- 
rate pieces for the head and the trunk. | 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pak ’har. 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvass, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The Meg’h dambar is an awning, to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpiyala isa fillet for the forehead, made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and qgufds hang down. 

, 25. The Gatelt consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. Itis attached tothe feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The Pdi ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus isasmall crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbdg’h.* It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs, instead of an iron point. 
The Bhof makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory. 

29. The Baxgri is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagdwat resembles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 

Bhoi uses it, to quicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jhandd, or flag, is hung round with Qutds, like a fogh.* It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of elephants. 

For each Mast and Shergir and Sddah, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each ata price of 84 ddms. Also, four coarse woollen 
Pieces, called in Hind{ kambal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 


* I.e.,anelephant-rein. His Majesty Hence the Persians pronounce it 
had reason to siaace the name Ankus, angquzh. 
“ which suunds offensive toa Persian ear.” a is the same as ¢ég. Vide Xin 
Rashidi. 19, p. 00. 
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For Manjholah and Karka elephants, four of the first; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For P’handurkiyas, and Mokals, and female 
elephants, three of the first; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddle clothis made of cloth, lining, and: stuff for edging it round 
about; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halgah ddr is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, &c., at 
2d. per ser; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d. per man. 
Also, 5 8. coarse cotton thread for the kaldwah of the elephant on which the 
Fauddr rides, at 8 d. per ser; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, &c., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve déms is annually subtracted from the servants; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


ATN 46. 
THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTY’S USE (KHACAH). 


There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5s. of 
sugar, 4 s. of g’hi, and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, &c. ; 
and some have one and a half man* of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar- 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahdwat. 

Each elephant requires three dhofs in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and are fixed by His 
Majesty himself. For each elephant there are four Met’hs. In the Halgahs, 
female elephants are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones; but 
for each khdcah elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants have two and one-half met’hs ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half ; for the other classes, 
the same as in the Halgahs. 

As each Halgah is in charge of one of the Grandees, so is every khdcah 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten khagah 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Dahdidér. They 
draw twelve, ten, and eight rupees per mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Nagib (watcher), and has to submit a daily report, when elephants eat little, 
or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness,or when anything unusual 
happens. He marks a horse, and holds the rank of an Ahadi. His Majesty 





2 Liquids are sold in India by the weight. 
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also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, in the proportion of 
one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and send in a report. 


AIN 47. 
THE MANNER OF RIDING KHAQAH-ELEPHANTS. 


His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 
every kind of elephants, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedient to his command. 
His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, even when they 
are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced people.’ 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced elephants, 
which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant so capari- 
soned, is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the Bhois. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, vzs., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present; the former, 100 &.; the 
Dahai, 31 &.; the Naqib, 15 #.; the Mushrif (writer), 74 2. Besides, 
the regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular 
zeal or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting: some are always 
ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if the combatants were khdgah elephants, the bhois receive 250 déms as 
a present; but if other elephants, the bhois get 200 d. 

The Dahdiddr of khagah elephants receives one ddm for every rupee 
paid as wages to the Bhois and Met’hs; the Mushrif is entitled to 4 d., and 
the Naqib to 4 d. In the case of Halgah elephants, the Cadiwdl, the 
Dahbashi, and the Bist, are entitled to 1 d. for every rupee; and the Mushrif 
and the Naq{b receive the allowance given for kh4cah elephants. 


AIN 48. 
ON FINES. 
In order to prevent laziness, and to ensure attentiveness, His Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female khdcah elephant, the Bhots are fined three months’ wages. 
If any part of the harness is lost, the Bhofs and Met’hs are fined two- 


* Jahangir, in his Memoirs, gives respect ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
several examples of Akbar’s daring in this 
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thirds ot the value of the article; but in the case of a saddle cloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhofs have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elephant, to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital punish- 
ment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as aslave. If it was a kh4cah 
elephant, the Bhoijs lose three months’ pay, and are further suspended for 
one year. 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched, to enquire into the 
fatness or leanness of Ahacah elephants. If elephunts are found by them 
out of flesh, to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Pdgosht Regulation (r7de Ain 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the bhois are likewise lable to lose a month’s wages. In the case of 
LHalgah elephants, Ahadis are told off to examine them, and submit a report 
to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the AZahawat and the Bhot are fined 
three months’ wages. If part of an elephant’s tusk is broken, and the 
injury reaches as far as the /a/i—this is a place at the root of the tusks, 
which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow and 
become useless—a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the elephant 
is exacted, the dérogah paying two-thirds, and the Faujdar one-third. 
Should the injury not reach as far as the kali, the fine is only one-half of 
the former, but the proportions are thesame. But, at present, a fine of one 
per cent, has become usual ; in the case of khagah elephants, however, such 
punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 


AIN 49. 
THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 


His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
great importance in the threc branches of the government, and for expeditions 
of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding much 
inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from "Ir4qi ’Arab and ’Irfq 
i’Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhshan, Shirwan, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Tirén and 
Tran, and there are now-a-days twelve thousand in the stables of His Majesty. 
And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so there are others 
daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
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whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from ’Ir4q{ 
breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; but those 
of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. Itis said that a long time ago an 
Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh; and that it had 
seven choice horses, from which, according tothe general belief, the breed of 
that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are bred resembling ’Iraqis, 
especially between the Indus and the Bahat (Jhelum): they go by tho 
name of Saniji ;' so also in the district of Pati Haibatpdr,* Bajwarah, 
Taharah, in the Sibah of Agrah, Mewat, and in the Sibah of Ajmir, where the 
horses have the name of pachwariyah. In the northern mountainous district 
of Hindustan, a kind of small but strong horses is bred, which are called 
gst; and in the confines of Bengal, near Kich [- Bahér], another kind of 
horses occurs, which rank between the guf and Turkish horses, and are called 
ldng’han : they are strong and powerful. 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes’ himself 
- acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article ; he looks to the requirements of the times, 
and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention to every 
thing that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an importance 
for the government, and an almost supernatural means for the attainment 
of personal greatness. 

First, he has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and be secure from the hardships 
of the seasons. By this arrangement, the animals will not suffer* from that 
hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well intentioned merchants into 
those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightness and 
humanity, may keep their horses where they please, and bring them at an 
appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a circumspect man to the office of an 
Amin + Karwdnsaré, who from his superior knowledge and experience, 
keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience, and ties the mischievous 
tongues of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly, he has appointed a 
clever writer, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and have been mustered, 
and who sees that the orders of His Majesty do not fall into abeyance. 
Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men, acquainted with the prices 
of horses, to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, in the order in 
which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, generally gives 


* Several good MSS. read Sattisf. domestic animals. Towards the end of 

* Haibatpur, Lat. 29° 51’, Long. 76° his life, as shall be mentioned below, 
2’. T , Lat. 30’ 57°, Long. 75° he even gave up hunting and animal 
25’ 


‘ fights. 
* Akbar abhorred cruelty towards 
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half as much again above the price fixed by them, and does not keep them 
waiting for their money.’ 


ATN 50. 
THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 


There are two classes of horses: 1. AKhdgah; 2. Those that are not 
khagah. The khdgah horses are the following—six stables, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia; the stables of the princes; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The Second class horses are of three kinds, vtz., st-aspt, bist-aspt, dah-aspt 
1. ¢., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse whose 
value comes up to ten muhurs, is kept in a Dah-muhrt stable ; those worth 
from eleven to twenty muhurs, in a Bist-muhrf stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other MMangabddrs, and Senior Ahadis are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except for the horse which the Yatdgddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain and grass at his own 
expense. 


AIN 51. 
THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 


A khdgah horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per diem, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight ddms. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
ddms, a khacah horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch; in summer, grain. The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour, and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of g’ht. Two dams are daily allowed for 





2 Abulfazl mentions this very often in 
the Ain. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury; but they 
might be sent from there to another 
local treasury, unless they bribed the 
collector, or made over their cheques, 
for a consideration, to Mahajans (ban- 
kers). It was the same in Persia. 
“The clerks whose habit it is to annoy 

ople, gave him (Wazir Mirzi CaAlih, 
brother of the great Persian hist orian 
Sikandar Beg) in payment of his claims 


a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in 
the hands of the collectors (muhagcil), 
who, like the clerks, always pretend to 
be in a hurry; and although Mirza 
Rahim, a relation of his, tried to come to 
an understanding with them, in order 
to help Mirza G4lih out of his wretched 
plight, they ruined him, in a_ short 
time, to such an extent, that they had 
to provide in lieu a daily subsistence 
allowance. He died of a broken heart.” 
Tahir Nagrdbddt's Tadzskirah. 
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hay; but hay is not given, when fresh grass is available. About three 
big’has of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses, they stop the g’hi; and when the season of 
fresh grass comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow 
afterwards six sersof grain and two sers of molasses per diem. In other 
’Iréqg¢ and Turki stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain. During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain boiled, an allowance 
of one dam being given for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. When g’/t and fresh grass are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get half a 
ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass is given, 
horses of a Value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred muhurs, get 
one man and ten sers of g’hi ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, 
thirty sers; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither g’hi, brown sugar, 
nor green oats. Salt is given at the daly rate one-fiftieth of a dim, though it 
is mostly given inalump. ’Iréqi and Turki horses which belong to the 
court, are daily allowed two d. for grass; but such of them as are in the 
country, only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a big’ha of fresh 
cats, the price of which, at court, is 240 d., and in the country, 200 d. At 
the time of fresh oats, each horse gets two mans of molasses, the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain. 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate of the 
horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a khdcah 
horse. The gut horses get five and a half sers of grain, the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one anda halfd. per diem, if at court, 
and atthe rate of 1,3, d., when in the country ; but they do not get g’h{, 
molasses, or green oats. Qusrdgs,t.¢., female horses, get, at court, four 
and a half sers of grain, the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which only 
three fourths of a dim are allowed. Stud mares get two and three fourths 
sers of grain; but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months; after which, for nine months, 
It is allowed the milk of two cows; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain per diem; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser, till it completes the third year, when its food 
is determined by the above regulations. 
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AYN 82. 


ON HARNESS, &c. 


It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for the khdgah horses on which His Majesty 
rides out. 

For the whole outfit of a khdcah horse, the allowance is 277} d. per 
annum ; otz., an artak, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d.;'a ydlposh 
(a covering for the mane) 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 d.—these three articles 
are renewed every six months; in lieu of the old artak, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old ydlposh—; asaddle cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being coarse wool, 42 d.; halters for 
the nakhtah (headstall) and the hind feet,’ 40 d. ; a pusht-tang (girth), 8d.; a 
magas-rdn (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3 d.; a nakhtah and qgatzah (the 
bit), 14 d.; a curry-comb, 14d.; a grain bag, 6 d.; a basket, in which the 
horse gets its grain, 1 d.* These articles are given annually, and fifteen 
dams, ten jeta/s, subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose value is not leas 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 1964 d. per annum, the rate of the articles being 
the same. Twenty-five and a half déms are subtracted in lieu of the old 
articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, the annual 
allowance is 155} d.; vtz., for the artak, 393 d.; the yalposh, 273 d.; a 
coarse saddle cloth, 30 d.; the girth, 6 d.; the nakhtah and gatzah, 10 d., and 
the nakhiah ropes and feet-ropes, 32 d. ; the magasrdn, 2 d:; a towel, 14.4.; a 
curry-comb, 1} d.; a basket, 1 d.; a grain bag, 44 d. Twenty dams are 
subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten muhurs, and gssrdqs, and gut, the allowance 
is 117} d. ;* vtz., an artak, 37 d.; a ydlposh, 244.d.; azul, 24d.; a nakhtah 
band and a pdiband, 8 d.; a nakhtah and gaizah, 8d.; a pusht-tang, 5 d.; 
a magasrdn and a towel, each 14 d.; a curry-comb, 1} d.; a basket, 1 d.; a 
grain bag, 44 ¢. The amount subtracted is the same as before. 


2 In consequence of the climate, horses 
are kept, in the East, much more outside 
than in the stables. When being cleaned 
or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened 
by means of a rope to a peg in the 
ground. In the case of wicked horses, 
a rope is attached to each side of the 
head stall, and fastened, like tent ropes, 
to pegs in the ground. Native grooms 
in feeding horses, generally squat on the 
ground, pushing the grain in the basket 
towards the mouth of the horse. The 


word nakhtah, which, like hundreds of 
other words, is not given in our dic- 
tionaries, is generally pronounced nugtak. 
Similarly, gazah is pronounced géizah ; 
vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1868, 
I, p- 36 b. c. 

Altogether 196} d., and 81 d. on 
account of the first three articles renewed 
after siz months. The deduction in lieu 
of old articles refers, of course, to the 
wages of the grooms. 

® The items added only give 116} d. 
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1. The ards is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. The price of a kardéh is at the rate of one hundred and forty dims per 
man of iron ; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The dfissin Safi, 
or brass bucket, out of which horses drink. There is one for every ten khdsah 
horses. The price of making one is 140 d. For other horses, as in the 
stables of thirty, &c., there is only one. 3. The Kamand is a halter, 
attached to iron pegs, for fastening the horses. In stables of forty, there 
are three ; in stables of thirty, two; in others, one. The weight ofa halter 
is half a man ; ita cost price is 140 d., and 16 d. the wages of the rope maker. 
4. The Ahanin mekh, or iron peg, of which there are two for every halter. 
Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 d. 5. The TZuabertukhmdg, or 
hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing the iron pegs. There is one 
in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the khécgah stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Daéroghahs; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

6. Va’l, or horseshoes, are renewed twicea year. Formerly eight dims 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. HKundidr. One is allowed for 
ten horses.’ The price of it is 803 2. 


AYN 53. 


THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE IMPERIAL 
STABLES. 


1. The A¢degé is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank: at present it is filled by the Ahdn Khdanan? (Commander-in-Chief). 
2. The Ddroghah. There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down tu 
Senior Ahadis. 3. The Mushrtf, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 





2 This appears to be the same as the 2 Or Mirzd Khdn Khandn, t. e., ’Ab- 
Hind. YosyS, which our meagre dic- durrahim, son of Bairam Khan; vide 


taonaries describe as “a kind of tent.” List of Grandees, IInd book, No. 29. 
18 ; 
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carried out, and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this depart- 
ment. Heis chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Dédahwar, or inspector. 
Their duty is occasionally to inspect the horses, before they are mustered 
by His Majesty; they also determine the rank and the condition of the 
horses. Their reports are taken down by the Mushrif. This office may be 
held by Mansabdars or Ahad{s. 5. The <Akhtachis look after the harness, 
and have the horses saddled. Most of them get their pay on the list of the 
Ahadis. 6. The Chdbuksuwdr rides the horses, and compares their speed with 
the road, which is likewise taken down by the Mushrif. He receives the pay 
of an Ahadi. 7. The Héda: This name is givento a class of Rajputs, who teach 
horses the elementary steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the 
Ahadis. 8. The Hirdahah is an experienced groom placed over ten servants. 
He gets the pay of an Ahadi: but in other khdgah stables, he only gets 170 d. ; 
in the country-bred stables, 160 d.; in the other Siasp: stables, 140 d.; in 
the Bistasp: stables, 100 d.; and in the Dah-aspi stables, 30 d. Besides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Batfar, or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10. The Nagid, or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 
are retained for supervision. They report the condition of each stable 
to the Déroghahs and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two head Naqibs are Ahadis, and they have thirty people 
under them, who receive from 100 to 120d. 11. The Sdss, or groom. 
There is one groom for every two horses. In the Chthtlaspi stables, each 
groom gets 170 d.; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 d.; in the stables 
of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d.; in the country 
bred stables, 126 d.; in the other Stasp/ stables, 106 d.; in the Bistaspé 
stables, 103 d.; and in the Dahaspi stables, 100d. 12. The Jtlauddr (vide 
Ain 60) and the Park (arunner). Their monthly pay varies from 1200 to 
120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. Some of 
them will run from fifty to one hundred kroh (kos) p. day. 138. The 
Na’iband, or farrier. Some of them are Ahadis, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160d. 14. The Zinddr, or saddle holder, has the same rank and pay 
as the preceding. In the Khfégah stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner: for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first horse 
is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what was the 
second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the third horse, 
and soon tothe end. Ifa horse out of the middle leaves, its saddle is 
given to the preceding horse. 15. The Adbkash, or water-carrier. Three 
are allowed in the stables of forty; two in stables of thirty, and only one 
in other stables. The monthly pay is 100d. 16. The Farrdsh (who dusts 
the furniture). There is one in every khdcah stable. His pay is 130 d. 
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17. A Stpandsoz’ is only allowed in the stables of forty horses ; his pay is 100 d. 
18. The Ahdkrub, or sweeper. Sweepers are called in Hindustan Haldlkhur ;* 
His Majesty brought this name en vogue. In stables of forty, there are 
two; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their monthly pay is 65 d. 

During a march, if the ddroghahs are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a déroghah has not received the extra- 
allowance. Each cooly gets two dims per diem. 


AIN 54. 
THE BARGFR. 


His Majesty, from the regard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with the 
keeping of a horse. For these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Daroghahs and Mushrifs. When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the Bitékchi (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. A 
man so mounted is called a Bdrgirsuizdr. 


AYN 55. 
REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 


In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for sometimemarked with the word _,& (nazar 
sight), sometimes with the word gle (ddgh, mark), and sometimes with the 


* The seeds of sipand (in Hind. sar- 
son, a kind of mustard seed) are put on 
a heated plate of iron. Their smoke is 
an effectual preventive against the evil 
eye (nazar + bad, chashm rastdan), 
which is even dangerous for Akbar’s 
choice horses. The seeds burn away 
slowly, and emit a crackling sound. 
The man who burns them, is called 
Sipands6z. Vide the poetical extracts of 
the IInd book, under Shtkebé. Instead 
of Sipand, grooms sometimes keep a 
monkey over the entrance of the stable. 
The influence of the evil eye passes from 
the horses to the ugly monkey. 

Another remedy consists in nailing old 
horse shoes to the gates of the stables. 
Hundreds of such shoes may still be 
seen on the gates in Fathpur Sikri. 


* Akbar was very fond of changing 
naines which he thought offensive, or of 
living new names to things which he 
Fiked vide p. 46, |. 28; p. 55, 1. 18; 
Ro 1. 16; p. 90, 1. 22; also Forbes’ 
ictionary under rangtard. Haldlkhur, 
2. e., one who eats that which the cere- 
monial law allows, is a euphemism for 
hardmkhur, one who eats forbidden 
things, as pork, &c. The word haldl- 
kKhur is still in use among educated 
Muhammadans ; but it is doubtful whether 
it was Akbar’s invention. The word in 
common use for a sweeper is mthtar, 
a prince, which like the proud title of 
khalifah, now-a-days applied to cooks, 
oe &c., is an example of the irony of 
te. 
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numeral v (seven).’ Every horse that was received by government had 
the mark burnt on the right cheek; and those that were returned, on the 
left side. Sometimes, in the case of ’Jrdgi and Mujannas* horses, they 
branded the price in numerals on the right cheek; and in the case of 
Turki and Arab horses, on the left. Now-a-days the horses of every stable 
are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse of ten muhurs, 
is marked with the numeral ten; those of twenty muhurs, have atwenty, 
and soon. When horses, at the time of the musters, are put into a higher 
or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 


AIN 56. 


REGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF HORSES. 


Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the’stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
‘horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables, Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Muré4d), the deficiency.was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Danyél), 
the deficiency was made up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (A. D. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
khdcah stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
of the muster parades. 


AIN 57. 
ON FINES. 
When a khdcah horse dies, the Daroghah has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdahah ten d., upon every muhur of the cost price; and the 





1 Vide Ains 7 and 8 of the second book. Khilji and Sher Sh&h; vide Baddonf, 
The branding of horses was revived in pp- 173, 190. 
A. H. 981, A. D. 1673, when Shahbaz 8 Mujannas, t. é., put near] equal 
had been appointed Mir Bakhshi. He (to an Irdgé horse) ; vide IInd book, 
followed the regulations of ‘Alauddin Ain 2. ; 
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grooms lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. When a horse is stolen, or 
injured, His Majesty determines the fine, as it cannot be uniform in each 
case. 


In the other stables, they exacted from the Daroghah for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur; for two horses, two rupees 
upon every muhur; and from the Mirdahah and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now, they take one rupee upon every muhur for one to 
three horses that die; and two upon every muhur, for four horses; and 
three upon every muhur, for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdahah is fined ten dams 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


AIN 58. 
ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 


There are always kept in readiness two khdcgah horses; but of courier- 
horses, three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the Gifs. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a misl. 

First misl, one from the chthilaspt stables; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable of 
khdgak courier horses. Second msl, one from the stable of the youngest 
prince; one from the studbred; one from the chihilaspi stables; one 
courier horse. Third misi, one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud bred. Fourth msl, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 


His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth misl. But when 
prince Sh4h Murdd joined his appointment," His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First misl, one horse from the stables of forty; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second misi, stud bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs; khdcah horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. TZhird misl, 


* “Prince Murad, in the beginning of emperor resolved to go himself (43rd 
the fortieth year (1596) of Akbar’s reign, year), and dispatched Abulfazl, to bring 
was put in command of the army of the prince back to court. Abulfazl came 
Gujrat, and ordered to take Ahmadnagar. just in time, to see the prince die, who 
But when, some time after, Akbar heard from the preceding year had been suffer- 
that Murad’s army was in a wretched ing from epileptic fits (¢ar’, delirium 
condition, chiefly through the carelessness tremens ?) brought on by habitual drunk- 
and drunken habits of the prince, the enness.” Mir-dt. 
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one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud bred, and the 
seventy muhur horses.  2uurth msl, horses from the stables of sixty, forty, 
and thirty muhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the ats. 


AIN 59. 
ON DONATIONS. 


Whenever His Majesty mounts a horse belonging to one of the six 
khacah stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with the view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a khacah horse, a 
rupee should be given, ecz., one dam to the Atbegi, two to the Jilaudar ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Nagib, the Akhtachi, and the Zindar. 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dims were given, each of the 


In the case of horses belonging 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging to 
stables of the second prince, twenty dims were given, the donations decreas- 
ing by the same fraction ; and for horses belonging to the stables of the 
youngest prince, as also for courier horses, and stud-breds, ten dams, 
according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given:—For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dams ; for courier horses, five; for stud breds, four; for horses of the other 
stables, two. 


AYN 60. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAWANAL: 


Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent. higher, and the recipient has to pay ten d4éms upon 


every muhur of the value of the horse. These ten dims per muhur are 








+ Jilau is the string attached to the 
bridle, by which a horse is led. A led 
horse is called janibah. The adjective 
juawdnah, which is not in the diction- 
aries, means referring to a led horse. We 
have to write jilawdnah, not jilaudnah, 
according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in 


derivatives; as na-in, jawin, from nai, 
jau, not nat-in, or jau-in. The jilax- 
ddr, or janibahdar, or jantbahkash, is 
the servant who leads the horse. The 
jilaubeg?t is the superintendent of horses 
selected for presents. The tahgilddér 
collects the fee. 
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divided as follows :—The Atbegi gets five déms; the Jilaubegi, two and a 
half; the Mushrif, one and a quarter; the Naqibs, nine jetals; the grooms, 
a quarter dim ; the Tahgildar, fifteen jetals ; the remainder is equally divided 
among the Zind4r and Akhtachi. 

In this country, horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 muhurs to 2 Rupees. 


ATN 61. 
THE CAMEL STABLES. 


From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of. the state, he has 
shewn a great liking for this curiously shaped animal; and as it is of great 
use for the three branches of the government, and well known to the 
emperor for its patience under burdens, and for its contentment with little 
food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty. The quality of 
the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon surpassed 
those of fran and Turan. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 
are always kept in readiness. The best of these shdcah camels, which is 
named Shdhpasand (approved of by the Shah), is a country bred twelve years 
old: it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner in which 
it stoops down and draws itself up, every finesse of the art of wrestling. 

Camels are numerous near Ajmir, Jodhpur, Nagor, Bik4nir, Jaisalmir, 
Batindé, and Bhatnir; the best are bred in the Subah of Gujrat, near Cachh. 
But in Sind is the greatest abundance: many inhabitants own ten thou- 
sand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those of Ajmir; the best 
for burden are bred in T’hat’hah. 

The success‘ of this department depends on the Arwdnahs, ¢. e., female 
camels. In every country, they get hot in winter, and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of Bughur. The young ones of camels are 
called nar (male), and mdyah (female), as the case may be; but His Majesty has 
given tothe nar the name of Bughdi, and to the female that of Jammdzah. 
The bughdi is the better for carrying burdens and for fighting; the jammazah 
excels in swiftness. The Indian camel called Zok, and its female, come close 
to them in swiftness, and even surpass them. The offspring of a bughur 
and ajammdzah goes by the name of g’hurd; the female is called mdyah 





"In the text mdyah, which also preface, p. 6. Regarding the word bughur 
means a female camel—a very harmless vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 
pun. Vide Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistan, 1868, p. 59. 
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Ghurd. Tf a bughdi, or a lok, couples with a jammdzah, the young one is 
called bughdi or lok respectively. Butif a bughdé or a lok couples with an 
arwdnah, the young male is named after its sire, and the young female after 
its dam. The /ok is considered superior to the g’hurd, and the mdyah g’hurd. 

When camels are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
gatérs (strings), each gafdr consisting of five camels. The first camel of each 
qgatér is called peshang ;‘ the second, peshdarah ; the third, miydnah gatér ; the 
fourth, dumdast ; the last camel, dumddr. 


ATN 62. 
THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 


The following is the allowance of such bughdis as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a bughdi gets 2 s. of grain; when three and a half to 
four years old, 5 s.; up to seven years, 9 s.; at eight years, 10s. The same 
rule applies to bughurs. Similarly in the case of jammézahs, g’hurds, méyah 
g’hurds, and loks, up to four years of age; but from the fourth to the 
seventh year, they get 7 s.; and at the age of eight years, 7} 3., at the rate 
of 28 ddms p. ser. As the ser has now 30 ddms, a corresponding deduction 
is made in the allowance. When dughdis are in heat, they eat less. Hence 
also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s., according to 
the provisions of the Pdgosht rule (Ain 83); and when the rutting season is 
over, the Déroghahs give out a corresponding extra allowance of grain, to 
make up for the former deficiency. If they have made a definite entry into 
their day-book, and give out more food, they are held indemnified according 
the Pdgosht rule; and similarly in all other cases, note is taken of the 
deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town, are daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2d. per head; and those outside the town, 14d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows to graze. 


2 So according to the best MSS. The darah means ‘ in front of the belly, or 
word is evidently a vulgar corruption of middle, of the gafdr.’ 
pesh-dhang, the leader ot a troop. Pesh- 
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ATN 63. 
THE HARNESS OF CAMELS. 


The following articles are allowed for shdcah camels:—an <A/fsdr 
(head stall); a Dum-afsdr, (crupper); a Mahér kd?’hi (furniture resembling 
a horse-saddle, but rather longer,—an invention of His Majesty); a kicht 
(which serves as a saddle-cloth); a Qafdérchi; a Sarbcht;> a Tang (a girth); 
a Sartang a (head-strap); a Shebband (a loin-strap); a Jaldjt] (a breast rope 
adorned with shells or bells); a Gardanband (a neckstrap); three Chddars 
(or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvass, or waxcloth. 
The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, used for adorning 
the above articles, goes beyond description. | 

Five gafdrs of camels, properly caparisoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mihaffah, which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. _ 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten gafdrs, 
they allow three gafdrs coloured articles. 

For Bughdis, the cost of the [coloured ] furniture is 225} d., vtz., a head- 
stall studded with shells, 203 d.; a brass ring, 14d. ; an iron chain, 43 d.; a 
kallagt (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of peacock’s 
feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d.; apushtpost (ornaments for the 
strap which passes along the back), 8 d.; a dum-afsar (a crupper), 14 d. ; 
for a takalté (saddle quilt) and a sarbcht, both of which require 5 sers of 
cotton, 20 d.; a jul (saddle-cloth), 68 d.; a jahdz + gajkért,? which serves as 
a maharkdt’hi (vide above), 40 d.: a tang, shebband, guliband (throat-strap), 
24 d.; a fandb (long rope) for securing the burden—camel-drivers call this 
rope tdgah tandb, or kharwdr—38 d.; a baldposh, or covering, 15 d.° 

For Jammdzahs, two additional articles are allowed, vzz., a gardanband, 
2 d.; and a sinah band (chest-strap), 16 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bughdis and Jammdzahs amounts to 
168} @., viz., an afsér, studded with shells, 10 d.; a dum-afsdr, 4 d.; a jahasz, 


* The meaning is doubtful. The not 2253, as stated by Abulfaz]. When 
Arab. sarb, like gitdr, signifies a troop discrepancies are slight, they will be found 


of camels. From the following it ap- to result from a rejection of the fractional 
pears that sarbcht is a sort of quilt. arts of the cost of articles. The dif- 

* Gajkdri appears to be the correct ference of 20} d. in this case can only 
reading. The Arab. jahdz means what- have resulted from an omission on the 


eter ts upon a camel, especially the part of the author, because all MSS. 

saddle and its appurtenances, generally agree in the several items. Perhaps 

made of coarse canvass, steeped in lime some of the articles were not exchanged 

(gaj). Hence gajkari, white-washed. triennially, but had to last a longer 
* These items added up give 246 d., time. 
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16} d.; agul, 523 d.; a tang, a shebband, and guluband, 24 d.; a tdgah tandb, 
374 d.; a baldposh, 28 d.* 

For Loks, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahdz, 
kharwdr, according to the former rates; a jul, 374 d.; a tang, shebband, 
guluband, 143 d. ; a bdldposh, 28 d.* 

The coloured and plain furniture is renewed once in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and the wood work. Im consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every gafér, sixteen ddms, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen ddms, are deducted by the Government. At the end of every three 
years, they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; then 
after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is given for 
the rest.° 

’ Alafé camels (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 524 d. for countrybred camels and Joks, vtz., [for countrybred 
camels] an afsdr, 5 d.; a jul, 364d; a sardoz, 4. d.; a tang, and a shebband, 
103 d. ;* and [for Joks}, an afsdr, a tang, and a shebband, as before; a jul, 
452 d.; a sardoz, } d. 

From the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

Shalitah tdts, or canvass sacks, for giving camels their grain, are 
allowed one for every gaftar, at a price of 303 d. for bughdis and jammdzahs, 
and 244 d. for loks. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel-drivers. But when in the forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 A. D.], it was brought to the notice of His 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Year’s day, the head camel-drivers receive permission for 
shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the noses 
of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to ’Alaft camels. 


AIN 64. 
REGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 
The scientific terms for these operations are tafliyah and tajr?’, though 


we might expect ¢tafliyah and tdnshig, because tanshig means injecting into 
the nose. 


* These items added up give 169 d., rule, % X }% = 3% of the estimates 
instead of Abulfazl’s 168} d. presented. 

* The items added up give 144 d., * The addition gives 523 d. instead of 
instead of Abulfazl’s 143 d. 623. The following items, for Jloks, 

® Hence the Government paid, as a give added up 62}. 
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For each Bughdt and Jammdzah 3} sers of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, v1z., three sers for anointing, and ? ser for injection into the nose. 
So also ? s. of brimstone, and 64 s: of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is § s. of brimstone, 6}. of butter-milk, and ? s. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only once 
& year. 


AIN 65. 
THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 


His Majesty has formed the camels into gafdrs, and given each gafdr 

in charge of a sérbdn, or driver. Their wages are four-fold. The first class 
get 400 d.; the second, 340 d.; the third, 280 d.; the fourth, 220 d., per 
mensem. ; 
The gafdrs are of three kinds—1. Every five gatdrs are in charge of an 
experienced man, called distopanjf, or commander of twenty-five. His salary 
is 720 d. He marks a Yébu horse, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten gaférs, are committed to the care of a Panjahi, 
or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d., and has nine 
drivers under him. 3. Every hundred gatérs are in charge of a Panjcadt, 
or commander of five hundred. Ten gaférs are under his personal superin- 
tendence. With the exception of one gatér, Government finds drivers for 
the others. The Panjdhis, and Bistopanjts are under his orders. Their 
salary varies: now-a-days many Yuzbasb{s' are appointed to this post. 
One camel istold off for the farrdshes. A writer also has been appointed. His 
Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed each Pangad{ under a 
grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers have been selected, to 
enquire from time to time into the condition of the camels, so that there 
may be uo neglect. Besides, twice a year some people adorned with the 
jewel of insight, inspect the camels as to their leanness or fatness, at the 
beginning of the rains, and at the time of the annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrbdn is fined the full value; so also the 
Panjdh{ and the Pancadi. Ifacamel get lame or blind, they are fined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Rairbéri. 

Rarbdri is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel. They teach the country bred lok camel so to step 
as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 





* Corresponding to our Captains of the Army, commanders of 100 soldiers. 
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to the frontiers of the empire, into every direction, relay horses are stationed, 
and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every five kos, a few of 
these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. Each Raibdre 
is also put in charge of fifty stud arw&nahs, to which for the purpose of 
breeding, one bughur and two loks are attached. The latter (the males) get 
the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The fifty erwdnahs 
get no allowance for grain or grass. For every bughur, bughdt, and jam- 
mdzah, in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting into the nostrils, 
is 4 s. of sesame oil, ? s. of brimstone, 63 s. of butter milk. The first 
includes } s. of oil for injection. Loks, arwdnahs, ghurds, and mdyah g hurds, 
only get 3§ s. of sesame oil—the deduction is made for injection,—6% s. of 
butter milk, and § s. of brimstone. 

Botahs and Dumbdlahs—these names are given to young camels ; the former 
is used for light burdens—are allowed 23s. of oil, inclusive of 4 s. for 
injection into the nostrils, 4 s. of brimstone, and 43 s. of butter-milk. 

Full grown stud camels get weekly 4 s. of saltpetre and common salt ; 
botahs get } 8. 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 d. per mensem. For grazing evety 
fifty stud camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present His Majesty 
three arwdnahe every year; on failure, their price is deducted from his 
salary. 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared from 
every bughdi and yammdzah, each camel being assessed to yield four sers of 
wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has ordered the 
drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsdrs, wooden pegs, &c. 

The following are the prices of camels :—a dughdi, from 5 to 12 Muhurs ; 
a jammdzeh, from 3 to 10 M.; a bughur, from 3 to7 H.; a mongrel /ok, from 
8 to 9 M.; a country-bred, or a Baluchi lok, from 3 to 8 HM.; an arwdnah, 
from 2 to 4 MH. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to be carried by camels. A first 
class bughd?, not more than 10 mans; a second class do., 8 m.; superior 
jammdzahs, loks, &c., 8m. ; second class do, 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 


AYN 66. 
THE GAOKHANAH OR COW-STABLES. 


Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the table of 
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the inhabitant is filled with milk, butter-milk, and butter. Itis capable of 
carrying burdens and drawing wheeled carriages, and thus becomes an 
excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, those 
of Gujrét are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 muhurs. 
They will travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even swift 
horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 and 10 
muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakh’in. They 
kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of half a 
man of milk. In the province of Dihlf again, cows are not more worth 
than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two lacs of 
dams [5000 Rupees ]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Qatds, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices every thing which is of value, pays much attention to 
the’ improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and committed 
each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice cattle were 
selected as khdgah, and called fotal. They are kept in readiness for any 
service, and forty of them are taken unladen on hunting expeditions, as 
shall be mentioned below (Book II, Ain 27.). Fifty-one others nearly as 
good are called half-kota/, and fifty-one more, quarter-kotal. Any deficiency 
in the first class is made up from the second, and that of the middle from 
the third. But these three form the cow-stables for His Majesty’s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The rank 
of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each gets its 
proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding is 
adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and travelling 
carriages, or for fetching water (vide Ain 22). 

There is also a species of oxen, called gaini, small like git horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milk-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


AEN 67. 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 


Every head of the first khdgah class is allowed daily 6} s. of grain, and 
14 d. of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man, 19 «. of molasses, which 
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is distributed by the Dérogah, who must be a man suitable for such a duty 
and office. Cattle of the remaining khdgah classes get daily 6 s. of grain, 
and grass as before, but no molasses are given. 

In other cow-stables, the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 6 s. 
of grain, 14 d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1d. The second kind 
get 5 s. of grain, and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling carriages 
get 6 s.of grain, and grass as usual. First class gaimis get 3 . of grain, 
and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise only }@.. Second class do., 24 s. of 
grain, and ? d. of grass at court, otherwise only 4 d. 

A male buffalo (called Arnah) gets 8 s. of wheat flour boiled, 2 s. 
of g’hi, 4 s. of molasses, 14 s..of grain, and 2d. of grass. This animal, 
when young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 s. of grains, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons’ get 6} s. of grain; and other classes, 5 s. 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxenfor heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and 144. for grass; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as béfore. 

The milk-cows and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called ¢’Adt. A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 4. of milk; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two déms weight of g’hi for every ser of 
milk. 


ATN 68. 
THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW-STABLES. 


In the khdcah stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4 ¢. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows. Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadis ; others get 360 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112d. Bahals, or carriages, are of two kinds :—1. Chatriddar or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the chatr, or 
umbrella); 2. without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghurbahals. For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are allowed. 


2 Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, Ain 27. 
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The head driver, or Mirdahah, and the carpenter, get each 5 d. per diem; 
the others, 4.¢. For some time 15 drivers had been appointed, and the 
carpenter was disallowed: the drivers themselves undertook the repairs, 
and received on this account an annual allowance of 2200 déms [55 Rupees. ] 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Déroghah 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or even more, according to the extent of 
the injury. 

Formerly the Déroghahs paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, halfad&ém ung money— 
ung is hemp smeared with g’hi, and twisted round about the axle-tree which, 
like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and thus prevents it 
from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards the Dérogahship 
was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide for this expense. At 
first, it was only customary for the carts to carry on marches a part of the 
baggage belonging to the different workshops; but when the drivers 
performed the duties of the Déroghahs, they had also to provide for the 
carriage of the fuel required at court, and for the transport of building 
materials. But subsequently, 200 waggons were set aside for the transport 
of building materials, whilst 600 others have to bring, in the space of ten 
months, 1,50,000 mans of fuel to the Imperial kitchen. And if officers of 
the government on any day use the Imperial waggons for other purposes, 
that day is to be separately accounted for, as also each service rendered 
to the court. The drivers are not subject to the Pdgosht regulation (v1de 
Ain 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have to buy another. 

But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4 s., and 14 d. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance in one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Now, if a bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the ung, and is at the expense of repairs. | 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are unemployed are 
inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport of 
firewood, &c., the carters have now to perform any service which may be 
required by the government. 
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AYN 69. 
THE MULE STABLES. 


The mule possesses the strength of a horse, and the patience of an ass; 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former, it has not the stupidity 
of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has once travelled. Hence 
it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom extends to every thing, 
and the breeding is encouraged. It is the best animal for carrying burdens, 
and travelling over uneven ground, and has a very soft step. People 
generally believe that the male ass couples with a mare, but the opposite 
connexion also is known to take place, as mentioned in the books of 
antiquity. The mule resembles its dam. His Majesty had a young ass 
coupled with a mare, and they produced a very fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule; and 
people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them,’ without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pak’hali,? and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of this country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them; but in consequence of the 
interest which His Majesty takes in this animal, so great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from Ir4q i ’Arab and "Irfqi’Ajam. Very 
superior mules are often sold at Rs. 1,000 per head. 

Like camels, they are formed into gafdrs of five, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of each gatdr, which is called bardast, 
[instead of peshdarah, vide Ain 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 


AIN 70. 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 


Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass ; otherwise, only 14 ¢. Country-bred mules get 4 s. of grain, and 
14 d. of grass, when at court; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule is 
allowed every week 3} jetals for salt ; but they give the salt in a lump. 





1 Which the subjects could not so ® The Sarkar of Pak’hali lies between 
easily do, if the princes, on their tours Atak (Attock) and Kashmfr, a little 
of administration of justice, were to north of Rawul Pindee. Jide towards 
ride on elephants, because the plaintiff the end of Book III. 
would stand too far from the king. 
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ATN 71. 
THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 


For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20} d@.; an iron chain 
weighing 2¢., 10 d.; a ranaki (crupper) of leather, 4 d.; a pdldn (pack- 
saddle), 102 d.; a shaltang (shawl strap), and a palds-tang (blanket strap), 
36} d.; a fdgqah tandb (a rope for fasteniug the burden,) 63 d.; a gatir shaldg 
(a short whip), 6 d.; a bell, one for every gafdr, 10 d.; a horse hair saddle» 
40 d.; a kaldwah (vide Ain 45, No. 9) of leather, 13 d.; a set of ropes, 9 d.; 
a saddle cloth, 44 d.; a sardoz (a common head stall) 4 d.; a khurjin 
(wallet), 15 d.; a fodder-bag, 4 d.; a magas-rdan (to drive away flies) of 
leather, 1 d.; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for washing), 4d. Total, 
3452 d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 151} d., viz., a head stall of 
leather, 4 d.; pack-saddle, 51 d. 182 7.; the two straps, 16} d.; a fdgah 
fandb and sardoz, 40 d.; a bell, 5 d.; a fodder-bag, 3 d@.; acruppor, 3 d.; 
a saddle, 24 d.; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third year; but for all iron and wood 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 d.; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on the 
wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per head. 

Each gafdr is in charge of a keeper. Turanis, Frén{s, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office: the first two get from 400 to 1920 d.; and the 
third class, from 240 to 256 d. per mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400 d.] and upwards, have to find the peshang (first mule of 
their gafdr) in grain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules twice 
a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded before His 
Majesty. 

Ifa mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost price ; and one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3s. of grain, and 1d. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 120 d. per 
mensem. 


ATN 72. 
THE MANNER IN WIHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME, 


The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfilment 
of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon the 
20 
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manner in which a king spends his time. The care with which His Majesty 
guards over his motives, and watches ovor his omotions, bears on its face the 
sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and though thousands of 
important matters occupy, at ono and the same time, his attention, they do 
not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of his mind, nor do they 
allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of his mental powers, or 
the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty contemplates the charms 
of God’s world. His anxiety to do the will of the Creator is ever increasing ; 
and thus his insight and wisdom are ever deepening. From his practical 
knowledge, and capacity for every thing excellent, he can sound men of 
experience, though rarely casting a glance on his own ever extending 
excellence. He listens to great and small, expecting that a good thought, or 
the relation of a noble deed, may kindle in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, 
though ages have past without his having found a really great man. 
Impartial statesmen, on sceing the sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the 
book of their own wisdom, and commenced a new leaf. But with the 
magnanimity which distinguishes him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues 
his search for superior men, and finds a reward in the care with which he 
selects such as are fit for his society. 

Although surrounded by every external pomp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow his 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign—how 
much less would he permit them to lead him toa bad deed! Even the 
telling of stories, which ordinary people use as as a means of lulling themselves 
into sleep, serves to keep His Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and soarching for truth, His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
occasionally joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues of 
the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which captivates 
the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots and 
sectarians. | 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor 
does he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of his upright in- 
tentions, every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my power to describe in adequate terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, when morning spreads 
her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams; and at noon, 
when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the universe, and 
thus becomes a source of joy for all men; in the evening, when that 
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fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to the bewildering 
grief of all who aro friends of light; and lastly at midnight, when that 
great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news of renewed 
cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are stricken with 
sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honor of God, and in adoration 
of the Creator of the world; and if dark-minded, ignorant men cannot 
comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and whose loss is it? 
Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude and roverenco to 
our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, though our strength may 
fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we receive from the sun, the light 
of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits which he bestows. This is 
essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, according to the opinion of the 
wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds an immediate light.’ And this 
is the very motive which actuates His Majesty to venezate fire and reverence 
lamps. 

But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 
the transfer of his greater light to lamps? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weakminded zealots, who, with much concern, talk 
of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the introduc- 
tion of fire-worship? But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others ; he is ever sparing of the lives of his subjects, 
wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for the 
pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours, he nover 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little reposo in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep looks 
more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers, and 
virtuous Cufis, who are seated according to their rank, and entertain Lis 
Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty futhoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object of an 
ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with delight. Here 
young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, and experience 
the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old men of impuartial 





2 Vide Abultazl’s Preface, p. iii., and p. 49. 
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judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, finding that they have 
to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate the 
impressive events of ancient times. His Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue, are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before day-break, musicians of all nations are introduced, 
who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious strains; 
and when four g’daris are left till morning, His Majesty retires to his 
private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony with the 
simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of contemplation. 
In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, merchants, peasants, trades- 
people, and other professions, gather round the palace, patiently waiting 
to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon after day-break, they are allowed 
to make the kornish (vide Ain 74). After this, His Majesty allows the 
attendants of the Harem to pay theircompliments. During this time various 
matters of worldly and religious import are brought to the notice of His 
Majesty. As soon as they are settled, he returns to his private apartments, 
and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty areso numerous, that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If I were to compile dictionaries on this subject, 
they would not be exhaustive. 


AIN 73. 
REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COURT. 


Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to tho ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government, what irrigation is for a flower-bed; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with the 
light of his countenance. First, after performing his morning devotions, 
he is visible, from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, whether they 
be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contemplation, without 
any molestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of shewing himself is 
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called, in the language of the country, darsan (view); and it frequently 
happens that business is transacted at this time. The second time of his 
being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally goes after the first 
watch of the day. But this assembly is sometimes announced towards the 
close of day, or at night. He also frequently appears at a window which 
opens into the State Hall, for the transaction of business ; or he dispenses 
there justice calmly and serenely, or examines into the dispensation of 
justice, or the merit of officers, without being influenced in his judgment 
by any predilections, or any thing impure and contrary to the will of God. 
Every officer of government then presents various reports, or explains his 
several wants, and is instructed by His Majesty how to proceed. From his 
knowledge of the character of the times, though in opposition to the practice 
of kings of past ages, His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors 
capable of reflecting a comprehensive outline; he does not reject that 
which superficial observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness 
of his subjects as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be 
disturbed. 

Whenever His Majesty holds court, they beat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner, people 
of all classes receive notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, the 
grandees of the Court, and all other men who have admittance, attend to 
make the kornish, and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their respects; the Daroghahs 
and Bitikchis (writers) set forth their several wants; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles everything in a satisfactory manner. During the whole 
time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold themselves 
in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever jugglers, 
and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners; his intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest: the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure! 
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AIN 74. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KORNISH AND THE TASLIM. 


Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that.even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible, 
unless emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells; for near 
the throne, men wipe off the stain of conceit, and build up the arch of true 
humility.’ 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regulations for the manner in which people are to shew 
their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of the head. 
His Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be placed upon 
the forehead, and the head to be bent downwards. This mode of salutation, 
in the language of the present age, is called sornish, and signifies that the 
saluter has placed his head (which is the seat of the senses and the mind) 
into the hand of humility, giving it to the royal assembly as a present, and 
has mado himself in obedience ready for any service that may be required 
of him. 

Tho salutation, called ¢aslim, consists in placing the back of the right 
hand onthe ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready to give himself as an 
offering. 

His Majesty relates as follows: ‘‘One day my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. [Because the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bending my 
head downwards, and thus performed the manner of salutation (kornish) 
above described. The king was pleased with this new method, and from his 
feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the kornish and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a mansab, a jdgir, 
or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make three 
taslims ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries aro paid, or 
presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shewn by sorvants to their masters, and 
looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples of 





2 Hence the presence of the king the head of the New Church, the subjects 
promotes humility, which is the founda- occupy the position of disciples. Fide 
tion of all spiritual life. So especially Ain 77, and the Note after it. 
in the case of Akbar, towards whom, as 
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His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, tzz., prostration’ (sidah) ; 
and they look upon a prostration before His Majesty as a prostration 
performed before God; for royalty is an emblem of the power of God, and 
a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man-worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 
ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all ranks, 
forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darbdr?’Am 
(general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any of those 
are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and they reccive 
the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the prostration of 
gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, and thus participate 
in the halo of good fortune. : 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfills the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 


ATN 75. 


Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covctousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. Ifa king possess a cultivated mind, 
his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony with his 
temporal office; and the performance of each of his political duties will be 
equivalent to an adoration of God. Should any one search for an example, 
I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will be found to exhibit 
that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation of which rewards the 





kings, at whose courts the zposxuvety 
had been the usual salutation. “ It wag 
Nizdm of Badakhshan who invented the 


2 The prostration, or sijdah, is one 
of the positions at prayer, and is there- 
fore looked upon by all Muhammad- 


ans as the exclusive right of God. 
When Akbar, as the head of his new 
faith, was treated by his flattering 
friends, perhaps against his calmer judg- 
ment, as the representative of God on 
earth, he had to allow prostration in the 
assemblies of the Elect. The people at 
large would never have submitted. The 
ractice evidently pleased the emperor, 
eesnce he looked with fondness upon 
every custom of the ancient Persian 


prostration when the emperor was still 
at Fathpuir [before 1586]. The suc- 
cess of the innovation made Mullé 
A’lam of Kabul exclaim, “ O that I had 
been the inventor of this little business !’" 
Bad. III, p. 153. Regarding Nizim, 
or Ghazi Khan, vide Abulfazl’s list of 
Grandees, IInd book, No. 144. The 
sijdah as an article of Akbar’s Divine 
Religion, will be again referred to in the 
note to Ain 77, 
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searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, and lcads him to worship 
this ideal of a king.’ 

When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the kornish, and then remain standing at their places, according to 
their rank, with their arms crossed,” partaking, in the light of his imperial 
countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting happiness in 
standing ready for any service. 

The eldest prince places himself, when standing, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, ata distance from two to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third; but 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position than the second prince, and 
at other times both stand together at the same distance. But His Majesty 
generally places the younger princes affectionately nearer. 

Then come the Elect of the highest rank, who are worthy of the spiritual 
guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, and in sitting 
from five totwenty. After this follow the senior grandees from threc and a 
half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or twelve and a half yards 


from the throne. 


All others stand in the Yasai.® 


than all. 


One or two attendants’ stand nearer 





* The words of the text are ambiguous 
They may also mean, and leads him to 
praise me as the man who directed him 
towards this erample. 

* The finger tips of the left hand touch 
the right elbow, and those of the right 
hand, the left elbow; or, the fingers of 
each hand rest against the inner upper 
arm of the opposite side. The lower 
arms rest on the Aamarband. When in 
this position, a servant is called dmddah 
$ kKhidmat, or ready for service. Some- 
times the right foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely 
touching the ground. The shoes are, of 
course, left outside at the guff a ni dl. 
The emperor sits on the throne (ride 
Plate VII.) with crossed lees, or chahdr- 
zdnu,a position of comtort which Orientals 
allow to persons of rank. This position, 
however, is called fir’aunt iehaal or 
Pharaoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 


by persons of no rank in the presence of 
strangers. Pharaoh—Orientals mean the 
Pharaoh of the time of Moses—is pro- 
verbial in the East for vain-glory. The 
position suitable for society is the duzdnt 
mode of sitting, #.¢., the person first 
kneels down with his body straight ; he 
then lets the body gently sink till he sits 
on his heels, the arms being kept ex- 
tended and the hands resting on the 
knees. 

® Lasal signifies the wing of an army, 
and here, the two wings into which the 
assembly is divided. The place before 
the throne remains free. One wing was 
generally occupied by the grandees of 
the Court, and the chief functionaries ; on 
the other wing stood the Qur (vide pp. 
109, 110), the Mull4s and the Ulan, 
&e. 

* The servants who hold the sdibdn 
Ain 19, or the fans. 
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AIN 76. 
THE MUSTER OF MEN. 


The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious: 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for which an 
Anjuman i Déd o Dihish, or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits are enquired into, and the coin of knowledge passes current. 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith; others want medicines for their 
diseases. Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt; others 
again seek his advice for settling a worldly matter.? There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men’ from Turan and Iran, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmfr, are fixed by the proper officers in a 
manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Majesty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements; but now-a-days only men appointed 
to the post of an Ahadi' bring a horse. The salary as proposed by the 
officers who bring them, is then increased or decreased, though it is generally 
increased ; for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is never dull. The 
number of men brought before His Majesty depends on the number of men 
available. Every Monday all such horsemen are mustered as were left 
from the preceding week. With the view of increasing the army and the 
zeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to each who brings horsemen, a 
present of two ddms for each horseman. 

Special Bitikchis® [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
fit to be Ahadis. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadi to buy® his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadis that 





Book, Ain 1), a horse was given to each 
recruit on joining, for which he was 
answerable. 

* As Ahadis drew a higher salary (II, 
Ain 4), they could buy, and maintain, 
horses of a superior kind. 

* Ain 4 of the second book mentions 
only one officer appointed to recruit the 
ranks of Ahadis. 


* This is to be taken literally. The 
water on which Akbar breathed, was a 
universal remedy. Wide next Ain. 

* As settling a family-feud, recom- 
mending a inatrimonial alliance, giving 
anew-born child a suitable name, &c. 

* Abulfaz] means men who were willing 
to serve in the several grades of the 
standing army. The standing army 


consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. 
There was no regular Infantry. Men 
who joined the standing army, in the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with 
them; bunt as this was found to be the 
cause of much inelticiency (vide Second 


® So according to two MSS. My text 
edition, p. 158, 1. 10, has As t¢ as not 
customary for Ahadis to buy a horse, 
“Be Both readings give a sense, though 

should prefer the omission of the nega- 
tive word. According to Ain 4, of the 
second book, an Ahadi was supplied with 
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may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed Ahadis 
either as presents, or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His Majesty 
then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circumstances ; but 
appointments under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely ever solicited in this 
manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 


AIN 77. 
HIS MAJESTY* AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 


God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others narrow- 
ness of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies among 
men, one class of whom turn to religious (din), and the other class to worldly 
thoughts (dunyd). Each of these two divisions selects different leaders,* and 
mutual repulsiveness grows to open rupture. It is then that men’s blindness 
and silliness appear in their true light ; it is then discovered how rarely mutual 
regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty* which beams 
forth from so many thousand hidden places? Broad indeed is the carpet* 
which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which He has given it. 


The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ;' 
Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 





a horse when his first horse had died. 
To such ‘cases the negative phrase would 
refer. But it was customary for Ahadis 
to bring their own horse on joining; 
and this is the case which Abulfazl 
evidently means; for in the whole Ain 
he speaks of newcomers. 

1 A note will be found at the end of 
this Ain. 

As prophets, the leaders of the 
Church ; and kings, the leaders of the 
State. 

* God. He may be worshipped by the 
meditative, and by the active man. 


The former speculates on the essence of: 


God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of 
the world, and does his duty as man. 
Both represent tendencies apparently 
antagonistic; but as both strive after 


God, there is a ground common to both. 
Hence mankind ought to learn that there 
is no real antagonism between din and 
dunyd. let men rally round Akbar, 
who joins Gufic depth to practical 
wisdom. By his example, he teaches 
men how to adore God in doing one’s 
duties ; his superhuman’ knowledge 
roves that the light of God dwells in 

im. The surest way of pleasing God 
is to obey the king. 

The reader will do well to compare 
Abulfazl’s preface with this Ain. 

* The world. 

* These Cufic lines illustrate the idea 
that ‘the same enrapturing beauty’ is 
everywhere. God is everywhere, in 
everything : hence everything is God. 
Thus God, the Beloved, dwells in man, 
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There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousand others consists in clinging to an idea: 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. But 
when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices of their 
education, the threads of the web of religious blindness’ break, and the 
eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. | 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor 
could every heart bear such knowledge. Again, althoughsomeare enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, but 
look like men. And should any one muster sufficient courage, and openly 
proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call him a mad 
man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-stared wretches would 
at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with the intention of 
killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally look to 
their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, and expect 
him to be their spiritual leader as well; for a king possesses, independent 
of men, the ray of Divine wisdom,* which banishes from his heart every- 
thing that is conflicting. A king will therefore sometimes observe the 
element of harmony in a multitude of things, or sometimes, reversely, a 
multitude of things in that which is apparently one; for he sits on the 
throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future, knew this when Ilis Majesty was 
born,’ and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, they 


the lover, and both are one. Brahmin = or A. D. 1575] a great number of Portu- 

man.; the idol = God ; lamp = thought guese, from whom they likewise picked 

of God; house = man’s heart. The up doctrines justifiable by reasoning.” 

thoughtful man sees everywhere ‘ the Baddoné II, p. 281. 

bright assembly of God's works.’ * Vide Abulfazl’s preface, p. III, 1. 19. 
* The text fas taglid, which means * This is an allusion to the wonderful 


to puta collar on one's own neck, to event which happened at the birth of 
. follow another blindly, especially in the emperor. Kas spoke. “ From 
religious matters. ‘All things which Mirzé Shah Muhammad, called Ghaznin 
refer to prophetship and revealed religion Khan, son of Shah Begkh&én, who had 
they [Abulfazl, Hakim Abulfath, Ee] the title of Dauran Khan, and was an 
called faglidiydt, i. e., things against Arghiin by birth. The author heard 
reason, because they put the basis of him say at Lahor, in A. H. 1053, 
religion upon reason, not testimony. “ T asked Nawab ‘Aziz Kokah, who has 
Besides, there came (during A. H. 983, the title of Khan i A’zam [vide List of 
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have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, however, wisely 
surrounded himself for a time with a veil, asif he were an outsider, or @ 
stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will of God? His 
Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded to the prejudices 
of the age; but he could not help revealing his intentions: they grew to 
maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. He now is the spiritual 
guide of the nation, and sees in the performance of this duty a means of 
pleasing God. He has now opened the gate that leads to the right path, 
and satisfies the thirst of all that wander about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere enquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 
could not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. Numbers 
of those who have renounced the world, as Sanndsis, Jogis, Sevras, Qalandars, 
Hakims, and (Gufts, and thousands of such as follow worldly pursuits, as 
soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, have daily their eyes 
opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge increased. Men of all 
nations, young and old, friends and strangers, the far and the near, look 
upon offering a vow to His Majesty as the means of solving all their diffi- 
culties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their desire. Others again, 
from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the crowds gathering at Court, 
offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in grateful praises. But 
when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle the affairs of a province, 
to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures of the chase, there is not a 
hamlet, a town, or acity, that does not send forth crowds of men and women 
with vow-offerings in their hands, and prayers on their lips, touching the 
ground with their foreheads, praising the efficacy of their vows, or proclaim- 
ing the accounts of the spiritual assistance received. Other multitudes ask for 
lasting bliss, for an upright heart, for advice how best to act, for strength 
of the body, for enlightenment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, 
a long life, increase of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. 
His Majesty, who knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to 
every one, and applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day 
passes but poople bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe 
upon it. He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, 
on seeing the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places 


Grandees, second Book, Ain 30], whether 
the late emperor, like the Messiah, had 
really spoken with his august mother. 
He replied, ‘“‘ His mother told me, it was 
true.” Dabistdn ul Mazdhib, Calcutta 


Edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, p. 260. 
The words which Christ spoke in the 
RE are given in the Qoran, Sur. 19, 
and in the spurious gospel of the Infancy 
of Christ, pp. 5, 111. 
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it in the rays of the world-illuminating sun, and fulfils the desire of the 
suppliant. Many sick people’ of broken hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health by 
this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse had 
cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the palace, 
said, ‘‘ If that certain blissful thought,? which I just now have, has been put 
into my heart by God, my tongue will get well; for the sincerity of my 
belief must lead to a happy issue.’”’? The day was not ended before he 
obtained his wish. 

Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance tosome of his customs,’ 
remarkable as they may appear at first; and those who know His Majesty’s 
charity and love of justice, do not even see any thing remarkable in them. 
In the magnanimity of his heart, he never thinks of his perfection, though 
he is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back many who 
declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often says, ‘‘ Why 
should I claim to guide men, before I myself am guided?’ But when a 
novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, and he be 
daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty accepts him, and admits him 
on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest splendour. 
Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance shewn by His Majesty in 
admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all classes, who have 
cast over their shoulders the mantel of belief, and look upon their con- 
version to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,* and expresses that the novice, guided by good fortune 
and the assistance of his good star, has cast aside® conceit and selfishness, 


*“ He [Akbar] shewed himself eve 
morning at a window, in front of nich 
multitudes came and prostrated them- 
selves; while women brought their sick 
infants for his benediction, and offered 
presents on their recovery.’ From the ac- 
count of theGoa Missionaries who came to 
Akbar in 1595, in Murray's Discoveries 
sn Asia, II, p. 96. 

* His thought was this. Jf Akbar isa 
prophet, he must, from his supernatural 

isdom, find out in what condition I am 
lying here. 

> ** He [Akbar] shewed, besides, no par- 
tiality to the Mahometans ; and when in 
straits for money, would even plunder 
the mosques to equip his cavalry. Yet 


there remained in the breast of the mo- 
narch a stronghold of idolatry, on which 
they [the Portuguese Missionaries] could 
never make any impression. Not only 
did he adore the sun, and make long 
provers to it four times a day ; he also 

eld himself forth as an object of worship ; 
and though exceedingly tolerant as to 
other modes of faith, never would admit 
of any encroachments on his own divi- 
nity. Murray’s Discoveries, IT, p. 95. 

* The text has zabdn ¢ hdl, and a little 
lower down, zabdn i bezufdnt. Zabdn 
t hdl, or symbolical language, is opposed 
to zabdn t magqdl, spoken words. 

* Or rather, from his head, as the text 
has, because the casting aside of selfish- 
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the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now comes to en- 
quire as to the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, the chosen 
one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up the suppliant, 
and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these symbolical actions 
that he has raised up a man of pure intentions, who from seeming existence 
has now entered into real life. His Majesty then gives the novice the 
Shact,; upon which is engraved ‘the Great Name,” and His Majesty’s 
symbolical motto, ‘ Alldhu Akbar.’ This teaches the novice the truth that 
‘““ The pure Shact and the pure sight never err.” 

Seeing the wonderful habits of His Majesty, his sincere attendants are 
guided, as circumstances require it ; and from the wise counsels they receive, 
they soon state their wishes openly. They learn to satisfy their thirst in 
the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and motives renewed 
light. Others, according to their capacities are taught wisdom in excellent 
advices. 

But it is impossible while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. Should 
my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term of life be 
granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate volume on 
this subject. 

Ordinances of the. Divine Faith. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, ‘‘ Alldhu Akbar ;” and the other responds, 
‘“ Jalla Jaldluhu.”* The motive of His Majesty, in laying down this mode 





ness is symbolically expressed by taking 
off the turban. To wear a turban is a dis- 
tinction. 

+ Shagt means atm; secondly any 


root, nota derivative. All epithets of 
God are contained in it.” Kashfullughdt. 

* These formule remind of Akbar’s 
name, Ja/dluddin Muhammad Akbar. 


thing round, either a ring, or a thread, 
as the Brahminical thread. Here a ring 
seems to be meant. Or it may be the 
likeness of the Emperor which, according 
to Badaoni, the members wore on their 
turbans. 

® The Great Name is a name of God. 
“‘ Some say, it is the word Allah ; others 
say, it is gamad, the eternal ; others, al- 
hayy, the living ; others, algayyum, the 
everlasting ; others, arrahmdn, arrahim, 
the clement and merciful ; others, almz- 
haimin, the protector. Ghids. “ Qazi 
Hamiduddin of Nagor says, the Great 
Name is the word Hz, or He (God), 
because it has a reference to God’s na- 
ture, as it shows that He has no other 
at His side. Again, the word Az is a 


The words Alldhu Akbar are ambi- 

ous : they may mean, God is great, or, 
Akbar is God. There is no doubt that 
Akbar liked the phrase for its ambiguity ; 
for it was used on coins, the Imperial 
seals, and the heading of books, farmans, 

. His era was called the Divine era ; 
his faith, the Divine faith; and the note 
at the end of this Ain shews how Akbar, 
starting from the idea of the Divine right 
of kings, gradually came to look upon 
himself as the Mujtahid of the age, then 
as the prophet of God and God’s Vice re- 
gent on earth, and lastly as a Deity. “ It 
was during these days [A. H. 983, or A. D. 
1675-76] that His Majesty once asked 
how people would like it, if he ordered 
the words Alldhu Akbar to be cut on 
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of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their existence, and 
to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should pre- 
pare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his last 
journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birth-day, 
and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to abstain 
from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh, without touching it 
themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are not even to ap- 
proach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that they have them- 
selves slain; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use of the same 
vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatchers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 





Nore BY THE TRANSLATOR ON THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE 
Emperor AKBAR. 


In connection with the preceding Ain, it may be of interest for 
the general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The sources 
from which this information is derived, is, besides Abulfazl’s Ain, 
the Muntakhab ut Tawarikh by ’Abdul Qédir ibn i Mulik Shéh of Badéon 
—regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 104, and to a longer 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869—and 
the Dabistan ul Mazahib', a work written about sixty years after Akbar’s 
death by an unknown Muhammadan writer of strong Pfrs{ tendencies. 
Nor must we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese 
Missionaries whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Aquaviva, 


the Imperial seal and the dies of his coins. it was surely sufficient that no man who 
Most said, people would like it very felt his weakness, would claim Divini- 
sore But Ha Tbréhim objected, and ty he merely looked to the sound of 
the phrase an ambiguous mean- e words, and he had never thought 
oe ‘and the emperor might substitute that a thing could be carried to such an 
the Qoran verse Laken Alléhi akbaru extreme.” Baddont, p. 210. 
(To think of God is the greatest thing), 1 Printed at Calcutta in 1809 with a 
because it involved no ambiguity. But shortdictionary, ane reprinted at Bombay, 
His Majesty got displeased, and said, A. H. 1272, [A. D. 1856]. This work 
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Antonio de Monserrato, Francisco Enriques, &c., of whom the first 
is mentioned by Abulfazl under the name of Pddri Radalf.' There exist 
also two articles on Akbar’s religious views, one by Captain Vans 
Kennedy, published in the second volume of the Transactions of the 
Bombay Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hayman 
Wilson, which had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine, Vol. I., 1824, and has been reprinted in the second volume of 
Wilson’s works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from Baddoni, 
bearing on this subject, will be foundin Sir H. Elhott’s Bibliographical 
Index to the Historians of Muhammadan India, p. 243 ff. The Proceed- 
ings of the Portuguese Missionaries at Akbar’s Court are described in 
Murray’s Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edin- 
burgh, 1820, Vol. IT. 

I shall commence with extracts from Badaoni.* The translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a difficult writer like Badéoni. 

Abulfazl’s second introduction to Akbar. is pride. 

[Baddoni, edited by Maulawi Aghé Ahmad ’Ali, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Vol. I, p. 198. ] 

‘Tt was during these days [end of 982 A. H.] that Abulfazl, son of 
Shaikh Mubarik of Nagor, came the second time to court. He is now styled 
?Allami. He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up the 
lamp of the Cabdhis, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, because 
he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, and repre- 
senting himself as opposed to all sects, tied the girdle of infallibility round 
his waist, according to the saying, ‘He who forms an opposition, gains 
power.’ He laid before the Emperora commentary on the Ayat ul-kursi,* 





988 — 17 February, 1580. 


has also been translated into English at 
989 — 5 February, 1581. 


the cost of the Oriental Translation 


Fund. 

* Not Padre Rudif, 839) (5yo4, as in 
Elphinstone’s history, but Jy), the letter 
(l4m) having been mistaken for a 3 (yd). 

* As in the following extracts the years 
of the Hijrah are given, the reader may 
convert them according to this table :— 
The year 980 A. H. commenced 14 May 
1572 [Old Style. 

981 — 3 May, 1573. 

982 — 23 April, 1574. 

983 — 12 April, 1675. 

984 — 31 March, 1576. 

985 — 21 March, 1577. 

986 — 10 March, 1578. 

987 — 28 February, 1579. 


990 — 26 January, 1582. 
991 — 15 January, 1583. 
992 — 4 January, 1584. 
993 — 24 December, 1584, 
994 — 13 December, 1585. 
995 — 2 December, 1586. 
996 — 22 November, 1587. 
997 — 10 November, 1588. 
998 — 31 October, 1589. 
999 — 20 October, 1590. 
1000 — 9 October, 1591. 
1001 — 28 September, 1592. 
1002 — 17 September, 1593. 
1003 — 6 September, 1594. 
1004 — 27 August, 1595. 


* Qor. Sur. II, 256. 
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which contained all subtleties of the Qorfén; and though people said that 
it had been written by his father, Abulfazl] was much praised. The 
numerical value of the letters in the words Zafsir + Akbart (Akbar’s com- 
mentary) gives the date of composition [983]. But the emperor praised it, 
chiefly because he expected to find in Abulfazl a man capable of teaching 
the Mullds a lesson, whose pride certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though 
this expectation was opposed to the confidence which His Majesty had 
placed in me. 

The reason of Abulfazl’s opinionativeness and pretensions to infallibi- 
lity was this. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, and kill, 
such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as had been the 
case with Mir Habsh{ and others), Shaikh ’Abdunnabi and Makhdim ul mulk, 
and other learned men at court, unanimously represented to the emperor 
that Shaikh Mubarik also, in as far as he pretended to be Mahdi, belonged 
to the class of innovators, and was not only himself damned, but led others 
into damnation. Having obtained a sort of permission to remove him, they 
despatched police officers, to bring him before the emperor. But when they 
found that the Shaikh, with his two sons, had concealed himself, they 
demolished the pulpit in his prayer-room. The Shaikh, at first, took 
refuge with Salim i Chishti at Fathpir, who then was in the height of his 
glory, and requested him to intercede for him. Shaikh Salim, however, 
sent him money by some of his disciples, and told him, it would be better 
for him to go away to Gujrdt. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, 
Shaikh Mubéarik applied to Mirzé ’Aziz Kokah [Akbar’s foster-brother], 
who took occasion to praise to the emperor the Shaikh’s learning and yolun- 
tary poverty, and the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mub4rik 
was a most trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, 
and that he [’Aziz] could really not see why the Shaikh was so much 
persecuted. The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaikh. 
In a short time matters took a more favourable turn; and Abulfazl, when 
once in favor with the emperor, (officious as he was, and time-serving, 
openly faithless, continually studying His Majesty’s whims, a flatterer 
beyond all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shame- 
ful way that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated, * 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaikhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. 


Vide p. 106, Note 5. years later, Akbar used Mahdawi ru- 
* Badaoni belonged to the believers in mours for his own purposes ; vide below. 
the approach of the Millennium. A few The extract shows that there existed before 
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He used to say, openly and implicitly,— 
O Lord, send down a proof" for the people of the world ! 
Send these Nimrods’ a gnat as big as an elephant! 
These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up their heads ; 
Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Nile! 


And when in consequence of his harsh proceedings, miseries and mis- 
fortunes broke in upon the ’Ulamds (who had persecuted him and his 
father), he applied the following Rubé’i to them :— 


I have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 
No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me! I have torn my garment with my own hands. 


And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Mujtahid*, he used to say, ‘Oh don’t bring me the arguments of this 
sweetmeat-seller, and that cobbler, or that tanner!’ He thought himself 
capable of giving the lie to all Shaikhs and ’Ulamés.” 


Commencement of the Disputations. [Badéoni II, p. 200. ] 

‘‘ During the year 983 A. H., many places of worship were built at the 
command of His Majesty. The cause was this. For many years previous 
to 983, the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and decisive 
victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day; everything 
turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole world. His Majesty 
had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics and the disciples 
of the Mu’iniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in discussing the word 
of God (Qorén), and the word of the prophet (the Hadis, or Tradition). 
Questions of Cufism, scientific discussions, enquiries into Philosophy and 
Law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed whole nights in 
thoughts of God; he continually occupied himself with pronouncing the 
names Yd hé and Yd hddi, which had been mentioned to him,* and his 





982, heretical innovators, whom the em- 
peror allowed to be persecuted. Matters 
soon took a different turn. 

1 That is, a man, capable of teaching 
the ’Ulam4s a lesson. Abulfazl means 
himself. 

2 Nimrod, or Namrid, and Pharaoh, are 

roverbial in the East for their pride. 
Nimrod was killed by a gnat which had 
crept through the nose to his brain. He 
could only relieve his pains by ae 
the crown of head; but at last he di 
from the effects of his own blows. 

® A man of infallible authority in his 


explanations of the Muhammadan law. 
There are few Mujtahids. Among the 
oldest there were several who plied a 
trade at the same time. The penne 
Rubéii is translated by Sir H. Elliott m 
ae | naa Historians of India, 
p. 244. 

* By some ascetic. Vd Aki means 
O He (God), and Ya hddi, O Guide. The 
frequent repetition of such names is a 
means of knowledge. Some faqirs repeat 
Se several thousand times during a 
night. 
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heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. From a feeling 
of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many a morning alone 
in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old building which 
lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent over his chest, and 
gathering the bliss of early hours.” 


In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed by a story which 
he had heard of Sulaiman,’ ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 
Shaikhs and ’Ulamés, held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
which he used to transact state business; as also by the news that 
Mirz& Sulaimén, a prince of (uff tendencies, and a Cahib ¢ hal* was 
coming to him from Badakhshan. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called Anuptaldo, where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the "Ulamas and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the ’Ulamés, and 
the heretical (Shi’itic) subjects discussed in this building, caused Mullé 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar’s reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shaddéd (vide Qor. 
Sur. 89). The result to which the discussions led, will be seen from the 
following extract. [ Bad. IT, p. 202.] 


‘‘For these discussions, which were held every Thursday® night, His 
Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shaikhs, ’Ulamfs, and grandees, by turn. But 
as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and the 
order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should sit on 
the east side; the Sayyids on the west side; the ’Ulamds, to the south ; 
and the Shaikhs, tothe north. The emperor then used to go from one side 
to the other, and make his enquiries...... , when all at once, one night, 
‘the vein of the neck of the ’Ulamés of the age swelled up,’ and a horrid 
noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude 
behaviour, and said to me [Badéonf], “In future report any of the 
’Ulamés that cannot behave and talks nonsense, and I shall make him 
leave the hall.” I gently said to Agaf Khén, “If I were to carry out this 
order, most of the ’Ulam4s would have to leave,” when His Majesty 
suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was highly 
pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.” 





* The edition of Baddonf calls him themselves by silent thought, or by pro- 
4yy5 Karardxf. He is sometimes call- nouncing the name of God. 


. ‘ * The text has Shab i Jum'ah, the 
a a he hoe ta os night of Friday ; but as Muhammadans 
AD. 1563 to 1673. : commence the day at sunset, it is our 


* Hdl is the state of ecatasy and close Thursday night. 
union with God, into which Cifis bring 
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Soon after, another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 


(Bad. II, p. 210. ] 

‘‘Some people mentioned that H4ji Ibréhim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes,’ quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed wretch, abused him, and 
lifted up his stick, in order to strike him, when the H&ji by some subter- 
fuges managed to get rid of him.”’ 

Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the ’"Ulamés and lawyers; 
he never pardoned pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of 
conceit, the conceit of learning was most hateful to him. From now 
he resolved to vex the principal "Ulam4s; and no sooner had his 
courtiers discovered this, than they brought all sorts of charges against 
them. 

[ Bad. II, p. 208. } 

‘‘ His Majesty therefore ordered Mauléné ’Abdullah of Sulténpir, who 
had received the title of Makhdim ul mulk, to come to a meeting, as he 
wished to annoy him, and appointed H4ji Ibrahim, Shaikh Abulfazl (who 
had lately come to court, and is at present the infallible authority in 
all religious matters, and also for the New Religion of His Majesty, 
and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and several 
other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion, His Majesty 
took every occasion to interrupt the Maulén&, when he explained any- 
thing. When the quibbling and wrangling had reached the highest point, 
Bome courtiers, according to an order previously given by His Majesty, 
commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Maulané, to whose position 
one might apply the verse of the Qorén (Sur. XVI, 72), ‘And some one 
of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable age, &c.? Among other 
stories, Khan Jah4n said that he had heard that Makhdim ul mulk? had 
given a fatwa, that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer binding, 
but even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of his ex- 
traordinary fatwa, he had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia), had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizilbdshes (1. e., the 
Shi’ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up with 
indignities from the Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pictures of Mary 
and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the latter alternative 
would mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both roads were closed up. 


® This extract as given by Sir H. Elliott 990 A. H: 
on p. 244 conveys a wrong impression. 


—_/~ 
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Khén Jahén also related that the Mauldéné had invented a clever 
trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms upon the wealth which 
he amassed every year. Towards the end of each year, he used to make 
over all his stores to his wife, but he took them back before the year 
had actually run out.’ 

Other tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours of his meanness and shabbiness, his 
open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shaikhs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on 
the Aimadars and other deserving people of the Panjéb,—all came up, 
one story after the other. His motives, ‘ which shall be revealed on the 
day of resurrection’ (Qor. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed; all sorts of 
stories, calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got up, 
till it was resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

But when people asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No ;? for Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had risen 
to power, whilst the star of the Mauléné was fast sinking.” 


But a heavier blow was to fall on the "Ulamés. (Bad. IT, p. 207.}, 


‘At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how | 
many freeborn women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nzkdh). : 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The | 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of ago, ' 
he had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives; | 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted | 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed | 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had 
once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nine wives. Some 
of the ’Ulam4s present replied that the Mujtahid alluded to was Ibn Abi 
Laila ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a too literal trans- 
lation of the Qoradn verse (Qor. Sur. IV, 3), ‘‘ Marry whatever women ye 
like, two and two,* and three and three, and four and four;’’ but this 
was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, oP 4 


3 Alms are due on every surplus of stock * Thus they got 2+2, 343, 444=18. 


But the 


or stores which a Sunnf possesses at the 
end of a year, provided that surplus have 
been in his possession for a whole year. 
If the wife, therefore, had the surplus for 
a part of the year, and the husband took 
it afterwards back, he escaped the paying 
of alms. 

* J. e., he meant to say he was poor, 
and thus refuted the charges brought 


assage is usually translated, 
‘ Marry whatever women ye like, two, or 
three, or four.’ The Mujtahid who took 
nine unto himself, translated ‘two + 
three + four,’ = 9. The question of the 
emperor was most Hollish: heentee: if the 
lawyers adhered to the number four, 
which they could not well avoid, the 
hardmzddagi of Akbar’s freeborn prin- 
cesses was acknowledged. 
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who replied that he had merely wished to point out to Akbar that a 
difference of opinion existed on this point among lawyers, but that he 
had not given a fatwa, in order to legalize irregular marriage proceedings. 
This annoyed His Majesty very much. ‘The Shaikh,” he said, ‘told 
me at that time a very different thing from what he now tells me.” He 
never forgot this. 

After much discussion on this point, the ’Ulam4s, having collected every 
Tradition on the subject, decreed, first, that by Mut’ah [not by nikdh] a 
man might marry any number of wives he pleased; and secondly, that 
Mut’ah marriages were allowed by Imém Mélik. The Shi’ahs, as was 
well known, loved children born in Jfut’ah wedlock more than those born 
by ntkéh wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahl i Jamé’at. 

On the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najaturrashid [ Vide note 2, p. 104], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naqib Khfn fetched a copy of the Muwatta of Imém Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imé4m had cited as a proof against 
the legality of Mut’ah marriages. 

Another night, Q4zi Ya’qub, Shaikh Abulfazl, H4ji Ibréhim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Aniuptaldo tank. Shaikh Abulfazl had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding Afut’ah marriages, 
which his father (Shaikh Mub4rik) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, ‘‘ The conclusion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarian customs, is this:—Imém Mélik and 
the Shi’ahs are unanimous in looking upon Mu?’ah marriages as legal; 
Im4m Shéfi’i and the Great Imém (Hanifah) look upon Mut’ah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qézi of the M4likf sect decide that 
Mut’ ah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for Shéfi’is 
and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.” This 
pleased His Majesty very much.” 


The unfortunate Shaikh Ya’qib, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi. He tried to shift the ground; 
but when he saw that he was discomfited, he said, “ Very well, I have 
nothing else to say,—just as His Majesty pleases.” 


‘‘The emperor then said, ‘‘I herewith appoint the Maliki Q4zi Husain 

’Arab as the Q4zi before whom I lay this case concerning my wives, and 

you, Ya’qub, are from to-day suspended.” This was immediately obeyed, and 
Qézi Hasan, on the spot, gave a decree which made Mut’ah marriages legal. 
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The veteran lawyers, as Makhdim ulmulk, Qézi Ya’qtib, and others, 
made very long faces at these proceedings. 

This was the commencement of ‘their sere and yellow leaf.’ 

The result was that, a few days later, Mauléné Jaléluddin of Multan 
a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, was 
ordered from Agrah (to Fathpir Sikri,) and appointed Qfzi of the realm. 
Qézi Ya’qub was sent to Gaur as District Qézi. 

From this day henceforth, ‘the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed Mujtahid 
of the empire.’’ [Here follows the extract regarding the formula ’Alldhu 
Akbar, given on p. 166, note 3.] | 

| (Badéont II, p. 211.] 

‘‘During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abulfath, Hakim 
Humfytn (who subsequently changed his name to Humfyin Quli, and 
lastly to Hakim Humém,) and Nuruddin, who as poet is known under 
the name of Qardrt. They were brothers, and came from Gilén, near the 
Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address were exceed- 
ingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendancy over the Emperor ; 
he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change in the religious 
ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and thus became 
in a short time, a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

Soon after there came from Persia Mull Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the Cahkdbah (persons who knew Muhammad, except 
the twelve Im4ms), told queer stories about them, and tried hard to make 
the emperor a Shi’ah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar—that 
bastard !—and by Shaikh Abulfazl, and Hakim Abulfath, who success- 
fully turned the emperor from the Isl&m, and led him to reject inspiration, 
prophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, and even the 
whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

At the same time, His Majesty ordered Qé4zi Jaléluddin and several 
’Ulam4s to write a commentary on the Qorén; but this led to great rows 
among them. 

Deb Chand R4jah Manjholah—that fool—once set the whole court in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the first chapter (Strat ul bagarah) 
of the Qoran. 

His Majesty had also the early history of the Islém read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the CGahkdbah. Soon after, the ob- 
servance of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief in. every thing 
connected with the prophet, were put down as faglidi, or religious blindness, 
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and man’s reason was acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. Portu- 
guese priests also came frequently; and His Majesty enquired into the 
articles of their belief which are based upon reason.” 

{Badéoni H, p. 245. ] 

‘‘In the beginning of the next year [984], when His Majesty was at 
Dipélpir in Mélwah, Sharif of Amul arrived. This apostate had run 
from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till he became a perfect 
heretic. For some time he had studied Cufic nonsense in the school of 
Mauléné Muhammad Zéhid of Balkh, nephew of the great Shaikh Husain 
of Khwarizm, and had lived with derwishes. But as he had little of a derwish 
in himself, he talked slander, and was so full of conceit, that they hunted 
him away. The Maulané also wrote a poem against him, in which the 
following verse occurs: 


There was a heretic, Sharif by name, 
Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 


In his wanderings he had come to the Dak’hin, where he made him- 
self so notorious, that the king of the Dak’hin wanted to killhim. But 
he was only put on a donkey and shewn about in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therefore made for 
Ma4lwah, and settled at a place five kos distant from the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke, was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretics, (whom the 
Isl4m casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough—such 
heretics are called Nabatis, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millenium. The sensation was immense. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long prayer room, which had been made of cloth, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. Ridicu- 
lous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping forward, he 
performed his obeisance, and stood still with his arms crossed, and you could 
scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour’ is a sign of hostility to our 
prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a long time, 
and when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself in worship, 
and sat down duzdnu (vide p. 160, note 2), like an Indian camel. He talked 
privately to His Majosty; no one dared to draw near them, but I some- 


1 Chashmi i azrag. Europeans have Hariri and the Crusades. 
blue eyes. The expression is as old as 
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times heard from a distance the word ‘s/m (knowledge) because he spoke 
pretty loud. He called his silly views ‘ the truth of truths,’ or ‘ the ground- 
work of things.’ 

A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 

From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles—God forbid !—of truth eternal. 


The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of Basakhwén (a village in Gilén), who lived at the time of Timur. 
Mahmid had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of such hypocrisy, 
as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing but ¢itd/, which 
name he had given to the ‘science of expressed and implied language.’ 
The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled Bahr o Kusah (the Ocean 
and the Jug), and contains such loathsome nonsense, that on listening to 
it one’s ear vomits. How the devil would have laughed into his face, if 
he had heard it, and how he would have jumped for joy! And this Sharif— 
that dirty thief—had also written a collection of nonsense, which he styled 
Tarashshukh + Zuhir, in which he blindly follows Mir ’Abdulawwal. This 
book is written in loose, deceptive aphorisms, each commencing with the 
words mifarmidand (the master said), a queer thing to look at, and a mass 
of ridiculous, silly nonsense. But notwithstanding his ignorance, according 
to the proverb, ‘ Worthies will meet,’ he has exerted such an influence 
on the spirit of the age, and on the people, that he is now [in 1004] a 
commander of One Thousand, and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, posses- 
sing the four degrees of faith, and calling, as the Lieutenant of the emperor, 
the faithful to these degrees.” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became more violent, in as far as the elementary 
principles of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the 
disputations had turned on single points. The ‘Ulam4s even in the 
presence of the emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other 
Kajfirs or accursed. 


[Bad. II. p. 255.] 


“Makhdim also wrote a pamphlet against Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khizr Khén of Shirwan, who was 
suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habshi, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said in the pamphlet that it was 
wrong to say prayers with ’Abdunnabi, because he had been undutiful 
towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles. Upon this, Shaikh 
"Abdunnabi called Makhdim a fvol, and cursed him. The ’Ulam4s now 

23 
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broke up into two parties, like the Sibtis and Qibtis, gathering either 
round the Shaikh, or round Makhdim ulmulk; and the heretic innovators 
used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor by their wicked opinions and 
aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, and represented lies as truth. 
His Majesty till now [986] had shewn every sincerity, and was diligently 
searching for truth. But his education had been much neglected ; and surrounded 
as he was by men of low and heretic principles, he had been forced to doubt the 
truth of the Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the other, he lost sight of 
his real olyect, the search of truth ; and when the strong embankment of our clear 
law and our excellent faith had once been broken through, His Majesty grew colder 


and colder, till after the short space of five or six years not a traceof Muhammadan 
Jeeling was left in his heart. Matters then became.very different.” 


[Bad. ZZ, p. 239. ] 


“In 984, the news arrived that Shah Tahmfsp of Persia had died, and 
Shéh Ismé4’il II. had succeeded him. The Térikh of his accession is given 
in the first letters of the three words “Joo, eo and bf »to+B = 
984]. Sh&h Ismé’il gave the order that any one who wished to go to 
Makkah could have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. 
Thus thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 


expose yourself to capital punishment, if you were to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.” 


[Bad. ZU, p. 241.] 


In 985, the news arrived that Sh4h Isma’jl, son of Shéh Tahmfésp had 
been murdered, with the consent of the grandees, by his sister Part Jén 
Khdnum. Mir Haidar, the riddle writer, found the Tarikh of his accession 
in the words Shahinshahi rit zamin [984,] ‘a king of the face of the earth,’ 
and the Tarikh of his death in Shahinshéhi zer ¢ zamin [985, ] ‘a king below 
the face of the earth.” At that time also there appeared in Persia the 
great comet which had been visible in India (p. 240), and the consternation 
was awful, especially as at the same time the Turks conquered Tabriz, 
Shirwén, and Mézandaran. Sultin Muhammad Khudébandah, son of Sh&h 
Tahmisp, but by another mother, succeeded ; and with him ended the time 
of reviling and cursing the Cahdbah. 


But the heretical ideas had certainly entered Hindustén from Persia.” 


ee 
‘s ee ok oe ae Memoirs Isma’il IT. 984 to 985. 

(Pers. Ms. 782, As. Soc. Beng ives the Pri ’s Tables (IInd editi ‘ 
word UE zi/ [930] as the Térikh of his ro nseps Tables (1Ind edition, p. 308} 
accession, we have 


Tahmasp, 932 to 983, 
Tahmasp froin 930 to 984. Isma'll IT., from 983 to 985. 
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Bapa’onr’’s SuMMARY OF THE REASONS WHICH LED AKBAR TO 
RENOUNCE THE Isi{m, 
[Bad. ZZ, p. 256. ] 

The following are the principal reasons which led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, according to the 
proverb, ‘‘'That which is small, guides to that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.” 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all deno- 
minations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
enquire and investigate; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting every- 
thing which was against his disposition, and ran counter to his wishes. 
From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his manhood to old 
age, His Majesty has passed through the most various phases, and through 
all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, and has collected every 
thing which people can find in books, with a talent of selection peculiar 
to him, and a spirit of enquiry opposed to every [Islamitic] principle. ‘Thus 
a faith based on some elementary principles traced itself on the mirror of 
his heart, and as the result of all the influences which were brought to bear 
on His Majesty, there grew, gradually as the outline on a stone, the con- 
viction in his heart that there were sensible men iu all religions, and 
abstemious thinkers, and men endowed with miraculous powers, among all 
nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere to be found, why 
should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed like the Islam, which 
was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand years old; why should 
one sect assert what another denies, and why should one claim a preference 
without having superiority conferred on itself. 

Moreover Sumanis' and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and reach a high 
degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and human 
perfection, they brought proofs, based on reason and testimony, for the 
truth of their own, and the fallacies of other religions, and inculcated their 





* Explained in Arab. Dictionaries as convinced of the transmigration of souls, 
a sxect in Sind who believe in the trans- and therctore rejected the doctrine of 
migration of souls (fandsuhA.) Akbar, resurrection. 


as will be seen from the following, was 
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doctrines so firmly, and so skilfully represented things as quite self-evident 
which require consideration, that no man, by expressing his doubts, could 
now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains were to crumble to 
dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Islémitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as also 
all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened to every 
abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, which 
can be so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, he shewed 
-in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which his original 
religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 


‘Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at every zephyr.” * 
When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 
She could but frown, and hang down the head. 


For some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was Puzukho- 
tam, author of a commentary on the ..,? whom he asked to invent particular 
Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other times, a Brahmin of 
the name of Debi was pulled up the wall of the castle,’ sitting on a chérpdi, 
till he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used to sleep. Whilst 
thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets and legends of 
Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, the sun and stars, 
and of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, as Brahma, Mahfdev, 
Bishn, Kishn, Rém, and Mahaémé!, who are supposed to have been men, 
but very likely never existed, though some, in their idle belief, look upon 
them as gods, and others as angels. His Majesty, on hearing further 
how much the people of the country prized their institutions, commenced 
to look upon them with affection. The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls especially took a deep root in his heart, and he approved of the saying, 
—‘‘ There is no religion in which the doctrine of transmigration has not 
taken firm root.” Insincere flatterers composed treatises, in order to fix 
the evidence for this doctrine; and as His Majesty relished enquiries into 
the sects of these infidels (who cannot be counted, so numerous they are, 
and who have no end of revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to 
the Ahi ¢ Kitdb (Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed, 
but a new fruit of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 





* Just as Akbar liked the zephyr of * Thetexthasa few unintelligible words. 
enquiry into other religious systems. * Perhaps in order not to get polluted, 
But zephyrs are also destructive: they or because the balcony belonged to the 
scatter the petals of the rose. Harem. 
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Sometimes again, it was Shatkh Tdjuddin of Dihli, who had to attend 
the emperor. This Shaikh is the son of Shaikh Zakariyé of Ajodhan. 
The principal "Ulam4s of the age call him 7Zajul’drifin, or crown of the 
Gufis. He had learned under Shaikh Zamén of Pénipat, author of a 
commentary on the Lawéih, and of other very excellent works, was in Cifism 
and pantheism second only to Shaikh Ibn ’Arabi, and had written a 
comprehensive commentary on the Nushat ularwah. Like the preceding 
he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty listened whole nights 
to his Gufic trifles. As the Shaikh was not overstrict* in acting ac- 
cording to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of the pantheistic 
presence, which idle Cufis will talk about, and which generally leads them 
to denial of the law and open heresy. He also introduced polemic matters, 
as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh—God’s curse be upon him !— 
which is mentioned in the Fuct¢ ulhskam,? or the excellence of hope over 
fear,” and many other things to which men incline from weakness of dis- 
position, unmindful of cogent reasons, or distinct religious commands, to 
the contrary. The Shaikh is therefore one of the principal culprits, who 
weakened His Majesty’s faith in the orders of our religion. He also said 
that infidels would, of course, be kept for ever in hell, but it was not likely 
nor could it be proved, that the punishment in hell was eternal. His 
explanations of some verses of the Qor4n, or of the Tradition of our prophet, 
were often far-fetched. Besides, he mentioned that the phrase ’Jnsdn ¢ 
kdmil (perfect man) referred to the ruler of the age, from which he inferred 
that the nature of a king was holy. In this way, he said many agreeable 
things to the emperor, rarely expressing the proper meaning, but rather 
the opposite of what he knew to be correct. Even the stjdah (prostration), 
which people mildly call saminbos (kissing the ground,) he allowed to be 
due to the Insén i Kamil; he looked upon the respect due to the king as 
a religious command, and called the face of the king Ka’bah + Murddat, 
the sanctum of desires, and Qrblah « Haydt, the cynosure of necessities. 
Such blasphemies* other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, 
and by referring to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian 





* As long as a Cufi conforms to the 
Qoran, he is shar'f; but when he feels 
tnat he has drawn nearer to God, and does 
no longer require the ordinances of the 
Paes vulgus, he is dzdd, free, and 

mes a heretic. 

* Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is there- 
fore malin, accursed by God. But ac- 


a true prophet. 

* The alka says, Alimdn baina-l 
khauft warrijd, ‘ Faith stands between 
fear and hope.’ Hence it is sin to fear 
God’s wrath more than to hope for God's 
mercy ; and so reversely. 

* As the zaminbos, or the use of holy 
names as Ka bah (the temple at Makkah) 


eording to some books, and among them 
the Fucuc, Pharaoh repented in the mo- 
ment of death, and acknowledged Moses 


or gtblah (Makkah, in as far as people 
turn to it their face when praying). 
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sects. And after this, when....° 

Other great philosophical writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority. Thus Shaikh Ya’quib of Kashmir, a well 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by ’Ain ulquzét of Hamadén, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of Alhadi 
(the guide), and the devil was the personification of God’s name of -Almusill 
(the tempter), that both names, thus personified, had appeared in this world, 
and that both personifications were therefore necessary. 

Mull4é Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the wall of the castle, and 
uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khalifahs, called 
the whole Gah4bah, their followers and next followers, and the saints of past 
ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the Akl + Jam@at,* 
and represented every sect, except the Shi’ah, as damned and leading men 
into damnation. 

The differences among the ’Ulamfs, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the ’Ulamfs of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imém i Ghazzéli and Im4m i Raézi,* and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his ’Ulam4s, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contemporaries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Pddre.® 
They have an infallible head, called Pdépd. He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the emperor 
their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of 
the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, ordered 
Prince Muréd° to take a few lessons in Christianity by way of auspicious- 





2 The text has an unintelligible sen- matters. The most popular books of Jmdm 


tence. 


2 According to the Islam, God leads 
(hdd?) men to salvation, but also to sin 
aud damnation. God created also wicked- 
ness. 
® Ahli jamd'at is a term which is 
often joined with the word Sunnis. All 
religious ordinances are either based upon 
the Qorfn; or upon the Tradition; or 
upon the opinion (g7ds) of famous Ca- 
hdbis ; or lastly, upon zjmd’, agreement, 
or the custom generally followed during 
the first century of the Hijrah. Hence 
Ahl i jamd at comprises all such as be- 
lieve ijmd’ binding. 

*Two famous authorities in religious 


Ghazzdli are the Lhyd ul’ultim, and the 
Kimiyd 7 Sa’ddat, which, according to 
p. 103, was one of the few books which 
Abkar liked. 

* The text has csr. 

© Prince Murad was then about eight 
years old. Jahangir (Salim) was born 
on Wednesday, the 17 Rabi’ulawwal 977. 
Three months after him, his sister Shahzd- 
dah Khdnum was born ; and after her (per- 


_ hapsin year the 978) Shah Murdd, who 


pet the nickname of Pahdrt, as he was 
orn in the hills of Fathpir Sikri. Dén- 
yal was born in Ajmir during the night 
wtween Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
10th the Jumadalawwal 979, 
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ness, and charged Abulfazl to translate the Gospel. Instead of the usual 
Bismslldh-trrahmdn-trrahim,* the following lines were used— 


At ndm 2 tu Jesus o Kiristo 
(O thou whose names are Jesus and Christ) 
which means, ‘O thou whose name is gracious and blessed;’ and Shaikh 
Faizi added another half, in order to complete the verse 


Subhanaka la stwdka Ya hu. 
(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, O God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets—God’s blessings 
rest on him and his whole house !—a thing which even devils would not do. 

Bir Bay also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the 
primary origin of every thing. The ripening of the grain on the fields, 
of fruits and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives 
of men, depended upon the Sun. Hence it was but proper to worship 
and reverence this luminary; and people in praying should face towards 
the place where he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasuns, said Bir Bar, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Court, but were in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. They said, the sun 
was ‘the greatest light,’ the source of benefit for the whole world, the 
nourisher of kings, and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the Nauruz i Jaléli? was observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty’s accession, a great feast was given. His Majesty 
also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, each of 
which was worn on a particular day of the week in honor of the seven 
colours of the seven planets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus formule, to reduce 
the influence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship; he looked upon cow- 
dung as pure, interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (?) 





* The formula ‘ Bismilléh, &c.’ is said 33, No. 32,) isimprobable. The formula 


by every schoolboy before he commences 
to read from his text book. 

The words Ai ndm t tu Jesus o Kiristo 
are taken from the Dabistan ; the edition 
of Badaoni has Ai ndmi wai zhazho 
Kiristo, which, though correct in metre 
(vide my ‘ Prosody of the Persians, p. 


as given in the Dabistan has a common 
Masnawi metre, (vide my ‘ Prosody,’ p. 
33, No. 31), and spells Jesus dye ee 
The verse as given by H. Wilson (Works 
IT, p. 387) has no metre. 

* Vide the Tdrikh i Mulki, in the 
beginning of Bouk ILL. 
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instead of cows. The doctors confirmed the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him, it was written in their books that beef was productive of all sorts 

_ of diseases, and was very indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers also had come from Nauséri in Gujr&t, and proved 

) to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines. They called fire-worship 
‘the great worship,’ and impressed the emperor so favorably, that he 
learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old P4rsis, and 
ordered Abulfazl to make arrangements, that sacred fire should be kept 
burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of the 
ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually burning; 
for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and ‘ a ray of His rays.’ 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Tom (a kind of fire-worship), from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

From the New Year’s day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; and 
the courtiers were ordered to rise, when the candles and lamps were lighted 
in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put on the 
mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience Hall, 
when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string with jewels 
on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced these proceedings 
by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls and jewels as presents. 
The custom of R4k’hi (or tying pieces of clothes round the wrists as amulets) 
became quite common. 

When orders, in opposition to the Islam, were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, whilst 
Hinduism is in reality a religion, in which every order is nonsense. The 
Originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be adulterers, 
and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared worthy 
of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom the Qoran 
says (Sur. 61,8:) ‘‘ They seek to extinguish God’s light with their mouths: 
but God will perfect his light, though the infidels be averse thereto.” In 
fact matters went so far, that proofs were no longer required when any- 
thing connected with the Islam was to be abolished.” 

Akbar publicly assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation. 


(Bad. I, p. 268. ] 

In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the state and those of the Church; for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timur 
Céhibgiran, and Mirzi Ulugh Beg i Gurgan, and several others, had 
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themselves read the Ahufbah (the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Juméda-lawwal 987, in the Jémi’ Masjid of Fathpur, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khutbah. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
searcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaikh Faizi had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imém (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court Ahatid. 
These are the verses— 


The Lord has given me the empire, 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 
His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Alléhu Akbar !”’ 


[p. 269. ] 

“ As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qorén, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham- 
madans openly reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after say- 
ing something to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor instead.* 
It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet, because these 
liars (as Abulfazl, Faizi, &c.) did not like it. This wicked innovation gave 
general offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout the country ;* but 
notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows put piously on their 
necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called themselves disciples, either 
from fear, or hope of promotion, though they thought it impossible to say 
our creed.’’ 

[ p. 270 to 272.] 

‘‘In the same year [987], a document made its appearance, which bore 
the signatures and seals of Makhdim ulmulk, of Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, 
gadrucggudur, of Qézi Jaléluddin of Multén, Qazilquz4t, of Gadr Jah4n, the 
mufti of the empire, of Shaikh Mubérik, the deepest writer of the age, and 
of Gh4zi Khén of Badakhsh&n, who stood unrivalled in the various sciences. 





* As Abulfazl has done in the Ain. hence many would see the innovation 
‘But Faizi added the usual praise of the and imitate it. As the formula ‘ Bismil- 
prophet (na’t) to his Nal Daman, a short ldh, &c. had been changed to Alldhu 
time before his death, at the pressing Akbar, we also find Alldhu Akbar in 
request of some friends.’ Baddont. the heading of books, as in the Afn. 

* Because books were sure to be copied ; 
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The object of the document was to settle the superiority of the Imam ¢ ’ddsl 
(just leader) over the Mujtahid, which was proved by a reference to an ill- 
supported authority. The whole matter is a question, regarding which 
people differ in opinion ; but the document was to do away with the 
possibility of disagreeing about laws, whether political or religious, and 
was to bind the lawyers in spite'‘of themselves. But before the instrument 
was signed, a long discussion took place as to the meaning of ttihdd, and 
as to whom the term Mujtahid was applicable, and whether it really was the 
duty of a just Imém who, from his acquaintance with politics, holds a higher 
rank than the Mujtahid, to decide, according to the requirements of the 
times, and the wants of the age, all such legal questions on which there 
existed a difference of opinion. At last, however, all signed the document, 
some willingly, others against their convictions. 
I shall copy the document verbatim. 


: The Document. 


‘ Whereas Hindistén has now become the centre of security and peace, 
and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, especi- 
ally learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this country 
for their home. Now we, the principal ’Ulam4s, who are not only well 
yersed in the several departments of the law and in the principles of 
jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or 
testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, have 
duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qoran (Sur. IV, 
62,) “* Obey God, and obey the prophet, and those who have authority among you,” 
and secondly, of the genuine tradition, ‘‘ Surely, the man who ts dearest to 
God on the day of judgment, ts the Imdm + Adil: whosoever obeys the Amtr, 
obeys Me; and whosoever rebels agatnst him, rebels against Me,” and thirdly, 
of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony; and we have 
agreed that the rank of a Sulféns ’Adil (a just ruler) is higher in the 
eyes of God than the rank of a Muytahid. Further we declare that the 
king of the Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
Abul Fath Jaliluddin Muhammad Akbar Pédishdh ¢ ghdsi, whose kingdom 
God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God-fearing king. 
Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, regarding which 
the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His Majesty, in his 
penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined to adopt, for the 
benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting 
opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree to that effect, we 
do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us and on the whole 
nation. 
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Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a new 
order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, provided always 
that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of the Qor4n, 
but also of real benefit for the nation; and further, that any opposition 
on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His Majesty, shall 
involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of religion and property 
in this life. 

This document has been written with honest intentions, for the glory 
of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, the principal 
*Ulamas and lawyers, in the month of Rajab of the year 987 of the Hijrah.’ 

The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in the 
handwriting of Shaikh Mubérik. The others had signed it against their 
will, but the Shaikh had added at the bottom that he had most willingly 
signed his name; for this was a matter, which, for several years, he had 
been anxiously looking forward to. 

No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open; the superiority of intellect 
of the Im4m was established, and opposition was rendered impossible. 
All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, were abolish- 
ed, and the superiority of intellect of the Im4m became law. 

But the state of Shaikh Abulfazl resembled that of the poet Hairaté{ 
of Samargand,' who after having been annoyed by the cool and sober 
people of M4waral-nahr (Turkistén), joined the old foxes of Shi’itic Persia, 
and chose ‘the roadless road.’ You might apply the proverb to him, ‘ He 
prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

On the 16th Rajab of this year, His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to that 
place. On the 5th Sha’bén, at the distance of five tos from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (Mu’in- 
uddin). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwéjah of Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our prophet, from whose ‘skirt’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung.” 


[p. 273.] 
‘“‘ After Makhdim ulmulk and Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had left for Makkah 
(987), the emperor examined people about the creation of the Qoran, elicited 


" The birthplace of the poet Hatratt is of places where wine-drinking was con- 
not exactly known, though he belongs to nived at. At last he settled at KAshan, 
Turkistan. It is said that he was a great and became a Shi‘ah. He was murdered 
wine-bibber, and travelled about in search there by a robber in 961. 
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their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts in them regard- 
ing all things connected with the prophet and the im4ms. He distinctly 
denied the existence of Jins, of angels, and of all other beings of the invisible 
world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and the saints; he rejected the 
successive testimony of the witnesses of our faith, the proofs for the truths 
of the Qorén as far as they agree with man’s reason, the existence of the soul 
after the dissolution of the body, and future rewards and punishments in 
as far as they differed from metempsychosis. 


Some copies of the Qoran, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the Qoran. 


An ’fd has come again, and bright days will come—like the face 
of the bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar—red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting—once more 

Will fall from these asses—alas, alas !’ 


His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, ‘ There 
is no God but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the use of the for- 
mula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by the words fitnahd: ummat, the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutbuddin Muhammad Khén and Shahbfz 
Khin (vide List of grandees, Ild book, Nos. 28 and 80), and several 
others. But they staunchly objected. Qutbuddin said, ‘What would 
the kings of the-West, as the Sultan of Constantinople, say, if he heard all 
this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold. high or broad views.” 
His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission from 
Constantinople, as he shewed so much opposition ; or if he wished to keep 
a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from India, and bea 
respectable man there: he might go atonce. Shahbéz got excited, and 
took a part in the conversation; and when Bir Bar—that hellish dog— 
made a sneering remark at our religion, Shahbéz abused him roundly, and 
said, “‘ You cursed infidel, do you talk in this manner? It would not take me 
long to settle you.” It got quite uncomfortable, when His Majesty said 
to Shahbéz in particular, and to the others in general, ‘‘ Would that a shoe- 
full of excrements were thrown into your faces.”’ 





1 Badéoni bewails the blindness of |{ the means of grace of the Islam (prayers, 
Aktar, Abulfazl, &c., who threw away | fasts). 
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[ p. 276. ] 

“In this year the Zamghd (inland tolls) and the Jazyah (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of ddms, were abolished, and edicts to this 
effect were sent over the whole empire.” 

In the same year a rebellion broke out at Jaunpitir, headed by 
Muhammad Ma’cum of K&ébul, Muhammad Ma’cim Khan, Muv’izzul 
Mulk, ’Arab Bahédur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar’s 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mullé 
Muhammad of Yazd (vide above, pp. 175, 182), who was Qazf-lquzdt 
at Jaunpur ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some 
tracts of land, and collected a large army. The course which this 
rebellion took, is known from general histories ; vide Elphinstone, p. 511. 
Mullé Muhammad of Yazd, and Mu’izzulmulk, in the beginning of the 
rebellion, were called by the emperor to Agrah, and drowned, on the 
road, at the command of the emperor, in the Jamnah. 

In the same year the principal ’Ulamés, as Makhdim ul mulk, 
Shaikh Munawwar, Mull4 ’Abdushshukur, &c., were sent as exiles to 
distant provinces. 


' [ p. 278. ] 

“* H4ji Ibréhim of Sarhind (vide above, p. 105) brought to court an old, 
worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was written 
by Shaikh Ibn ’Arabi. In this book, it was said that the Gdhib + Zamdn’* 
was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. Some of 
the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him, were found 
to agree with the usages of His Majesty. He also brought a fabricated 
tradition that the son of a Cahdbt (one who knew Muhammad) had once — 
come before the prophet with his beard cut off, when the prophet had said 
that the inhabitants of Paradise looked like that young man. But as the 
H&)ji during discussions, behaved impudently towards Abulfazl, Hakim 
Abulfath, and Shéh Fathullah, he was sent to Rantanbhir, where he 
died in 994. 

Farmaéns were also sent to the leading Shaikhs and ’Ulamés of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
enquire into their grants (ede Id book, Ain 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 





* Gakib i Zamdn, or ‘Man of the Period,’ is a title frequently given to lném Mahdi. 
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them private interviews, and assigned to them some lands, as he thought 
fit. But when he got hold of one who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soirées, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled them 
to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common.* ** The poor 
Shaikhs who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu Financial Secre- 
taries, forgot in exile their spiritual soirées, and had no other place where 
to live, except mouseholes.”’ 


[ p. 288.] 
‘In this year (988) low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 


but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
Cah1b + Zamdn, who would remove all differences of opinion among the 
_ seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Amul brought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmid of Basakhwan (vide above, p. 177), who had said that, 
in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was wrong** .* 
And Khw&jah Mauléné of Shiréz, the heretic of Jafrdén, came with a 
pamphlet by some of the Sharifs of Makkah, in which a tradition was 
quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as that time was 
now over, the promised appearance of Im4m Mahdi would immediately 
take place. The Mauléné also brought a pamphlet written by himself on 
the subject. The Shi’ahs mentioned similar nonsense connected with Ali, 
and some quoted the following Rubé’i, which is said to have been composed 
by Nagir 1 Khusrau,’ or, according to some, by another poet :— 


In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 
The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 


All this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else.’”* 


[p. 291.] 
‘‘ At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were present, to 


mention each the name of man who could be considered the wisest man 
of the age ; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an exception. 
Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. Thus Hakim 
Humém (otde above, p. 175) mentioned himself, and Shaikh Abulfazl his 
own father. 





_ * The text here does not give a clear the time of Akbar. The Farkhang i 

oe Jahdngirt is full of verses from the works 
7 A Persian poet of the fifth century of of this ancient poet. 

the Hijrah. As he was a free-thinker * God. 

and Shi’ah, his poems were much read at 
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During this time, the four degrees of faith in His Majesty were defined. 
The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the Emperor property, 
life. honor, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed these four things, 
possessed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed one of these four, 
possessed one degree. 

All the courtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples of the 
throne.” 


[p. 299.] 

‘‘ At this time (end of 989), His Majesty sent Shaikh Jam4l Bakhtyér 
to bring Shaikh Qutbuddin of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, pretended 
to be ‘ attracted by God.’ When Qutbuddfn came, the emperor brought him 
to a conference with some Christian priests, and rationalists, and some other 
great authorities of the age. After a discussion, the Shaikh exclaimed, 
‘Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of His Majesty I shall pass 
through it. And if any one else gets safely through, he proves by it the 
truth of his religion.” The fire was made. The Shaikh pulled one of 
the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, ‘‘ Come on, in the name 
of God!” But none of the priests had the courage to go. 

Soon after the Shaikh was sent into exile to Bhakkar, together with 
other faqirs, as His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 

A large number of Shaikhs and Faqirs were also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qandahér, where they were exchanged for horses. About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shaikhs and disciples, 
and known under the name of J/dhis. They professed all sorts of nonsense, 
and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they repented 
of their vanities. They replied, ‘‘ Repentance is our Maid.” And so they 
had invented similar names for the laws and religious commands of the 
Islam, and for the fast. At the command of His Majesty, they were sent 
to Bhakkar and Qandahér, and were given to merchants in exchange for 
Turkish colts.” | 


[p. 301. ] 

“His Majesty was now (990) convinced that the Millennium of the 
Islamitic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, therefore, remained 
to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. The Shaikhs 
and 'Ulamés who, on account of their obstinacy and pride, had to be entirely 
discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to disprove the orders and 
principles of the Islam, and to ruin the faith of the nation by making 
new and absurd regulations. The first order which was passed was, that 
the coinage should shew the era of the Millennium, and that a history of 
the one thousand years should be written, but commencing from the death 
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of the prophet. Other extraordinary innovations were devised as political 
expedients, and such orders were given that one’s senses got quite perplexed. 
Thus the sydah, or prostration, was ordered to be performed as being 
proper for kings ; but instead of stjdah, the word saminbos was used. Wine also 
was allowed, if used for strengthening the body, as recommended by doc- 
tors ; but no mischief or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict 
punishments were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings, and uproars. 
For the sake of keeping everything within proper limits, His Majesty 
established a wine-shop near the palace, and put the wife of the porter in 
charge of it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of 
wine was fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on 
sending his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the 
clerk of the shop. Of course, people sent in fictitious names, and got 
supplies of wine; for who could strictly enquire into such a matter? It 
was in fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards. Some people 
even said that pork formed a component part of this wine! Notwith- 
standing all restrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large 
number of people were daily punished, there was no sufficient check. 
Similarly, according to the proverb,’ ‘ Upset, but don’t spill,’ the pro- 
titutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could scarcely be 
ounted, so large was their number), had a separate quarter of the town 
signed to them, which was called Shattdnpurah, or Devilsville. A Dérogah 
and aclerk also were appointed for it, who registered the names of such as 
went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to their houses. People 
ight indulge in such connexions, provided the toll collectors knew of it. 
ut without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing girls to his 
ouse. If any wellknown courtier wanted to have a virgin, they should 
t apply to His Majesty, and get his permission. In the same way, boys 
prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and ignorance soon led to blood- 
shed. Though in some cases capital punishment was inflicted, certain 
privileged courtiers walked about proudly and insolently doing what they 
' liked. 

His Majesty himself called some of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their replies, 
some of the principal and most renowned grandees were punished or censured, 
or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them, His Majesty came 
across one whose name was Réjah Bir Bay, a member of the Divine Faith, 













1 Kaj ddr o mariz, which is impossible. markable, as it shewe the open profligacy 
Akbar’s order was well meant; but ac- among the Grandees, which annoyed 
cording to Badaoni, his Act of Segregation Akbar very much. For another instance, 
was unpractical. The passage 1s re- vide Bad. II, p. 20. 
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who had gone beyond the four degrees, and acquired the four cardinal 
virtues.’ At that time he happened to live in his jagir in the Parganah 
of Karah; and when he heard of the affair, he applied for permission to 
turn Jogi; but His Majesty ordered him to come to Court, assuring him 
that he need not be afraid. 

Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The rea- 
sonof this was that, from his youth, His Majesty had been in company with 
Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow—which in their 
opinion is one of the reasons why the world still exists—as something holy. 
Besides, the Emperor was subject to the influence of the numerous Hindu 
princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an ascendancy over him, 
as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and the wearing of a beard,’ 
which things His Majesty still avoids. He had also introduced, though modified 
by his peculiar views, Hindu customs and heresies into the court assemblies, 
and introduces them still, in order to please and win the Hindus and their | 
castes ; he abstained from everything which they think repugnant to their / 
nature, and looked upon shaving the beard as the highest sign of friendship/ 
and affection for him. Hence this custom has become very general. Pan- 
dering pimps also expressed the opinion that the beard takes its nourish- 
ment from the testicles; for no eunuch had a beard; and one could net 
exactly see of what merit or importance it was to cultivate a beard. More- 
over, former ascetics had looked upon carelessness in letting the beard 
grow, as one way of mortifying one’s flesh, because such carelessness expos- 
ed them to the reproach of the world ; and as, at present, the silly lawyers . 
of the Islam looked upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was 
clear that shaving was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore 
praiseworthy, but not letting the beard grow. (But if any one considers 
this argument calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating 
Muftis also quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ‘some 
Qizis’ of Persia had shaved their beards. But the words kama yaf’alu 
ba’zulguzdis (as some Qdzis have done), which occur in this tradition, 
are based upon a corrupt reading, and should be kama yaf’alu ba’sul’usdt 
(as some wicked men have done). * * * * 

‘The ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and®........, and other childish playthings of theirs, 
were daily in practice. The words Kufr shdi’ shud, or ‘heresy became com- 


2 Fazdil i arba’ak, or the four virtues dence, temperance, and fortitude. 
viz., hikmat wisdom ; shujd'at courage ; * ‘The last three things are incon- 
‘iffat chastity ; ‘addlat justice. Books venient in kissing.’ 
on Akhldq divide each into several * The text has o balbaldn .(?) kth 
kinds. Compare the above with the car- khushgdh + tshdnast, which I do not 
dinal virtues of the ancient justice, pru- understand. 
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mon’, express the 7urikh (985). Ten or twelve years after the commence- 
ment of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches like Mirz4 Jani, 
chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their confessions on paper as 
follows :—‘ I, such a one, son of such a one, have willingly and cheerfully 
renounced and rejected the Isl4m in all its phases, whether low or high, 
as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have joined the Divine Faith of 
Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing to sacrifice to him my property and 
life, my honor and religion.’ And these papers—there could be no more effec- 
tive letters of damnation—were handed over to the Mujtahid (Abulfazl) of 
the new Creed, and were considered a source of confidence or promotion. 
The Heavens might have parted asunder, and earth might have opened her 
abyss, and the mountains have crumbled to dust ! 

In opposition to the Islam, pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
jn the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily, was considered a re- 
ligious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that the 
boar belonged to the ten forms which God Almighty had once assumed. 

‘ God is indeed Almighty—but not what they say.’ 

The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possess one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known for their 
excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poets,’ used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, Per- 
sians and Hindustadnis, followed this example, even taking the tongues of 
dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

Tell the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass.* 

A dog runs about in front of the house ; don’t make him a messmate. 

The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen’ was no longer con- 
sidered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man was the 
sperma genitale, which was the origin of good and bad men. It was absurd 
that voiding urine and excrements should not require ceremonial ablutions, 
whilst the emission of so tender a fluid should necessitate ablution ; it 
would be far better, if people would first bathe, and then have connexion. 

Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the feast. 
People should therefore make a grand feast on their birth-days.* Suth feasts 
were called Ash + haydt, food of life.’ 

The flesh of the wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because the 


» Paizt. required after jimd,’ and shiilam. 
2 T.e., that you are a dog. For the poor. 
® According to the law, bathing is * Provisions for the life to come. 
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courage which these two animals possess, would be transferred to any one 
who fed on such meat. 

It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at the 
time of prayer was made obligatory.: * * * * 

The prayers of the Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mullé Mubérik, a 
worthy disciple of Shaikh Abulfazl, wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked such 
productions, and promoted the authors. | 

The era of the Hijrah was now abolished, and a new era was intro- 
duced, of which the first year was the year of the emperor’s accession (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Ni¢dbucgcibydn.* Fourteen festivals also were introduced 
Corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the feasts of the Mu- 
salmins and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer alone being 
retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people* used to go to it. The 
new era was called Zérikh + Ildhi, or ‘ Divine Era.’ On copper coins and gold 
muhurs, the era of the Millenium* was used, as indicating that the end of the 
religion of Muhammad, which was to last one thousand years, was drawing 
near. Reading and learning Arabic was looked upon as a crime; and 
Muhammedan law, the exegesis of the Qordn, and the Tradition, as also 
those who studied them, were considered bad and deserving of disapproval. 
Astronomy, philosophy, medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, 
Were cultivated and thought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar 
to the Arabic language, as the“, ¢, 7, U%  %, and 5, were avoided. 
Thus for Ujosc ’ Abdullah, people wrote SVtow Abdullah ; and for cso! 
Ahadi, .504| Ahadi, &c. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from 
the Shahnémah, which Firdausi gives as part of a story, were fre- 
quently quoted at court— 


From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 





* The Muhammadan law enjoins Mus- * The text has an_ unintelligible 
lms to go to the Mosques simply dressed. sentence. 
Mlk is forbidden. Muhammadans dis- * That is, the word alf (one thousand) 


approve of our ‘Sunday dresses’ and was put on the coins. From this passage 
Peyage. it would appear that coins with a/f on it 
® Vide p. 41, note 2. - (videMarsden,p.599) were struck about991 
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That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 
Fie upon Fate! Fie upon Fate ! 

Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a calumny, 
as the verses from the ......,‘ in which the falling out of the teeth of our 
prophet is alluded to. 

In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, whether 
special or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of the Islam with 
reason, the doctrines of Riyat, Taklif, and Takwin,® the details of the day 
of resurrection and judgment,—all were doubted and ridiculed. And if 
any one did object to this mode of arguing, his answer was not accepted. 
But it is well known how little chance a man has who cites proofs against 
one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has the power of life 
and death in his hands ; for equality in condition is a sine gud non in arguing. 

A man who will not listen, if you bring the Qorén and the Tradition, 

Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 

Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perhaps ‘ dis- 
cussions’ is not the correct name ; we should call them meetings for arro- 
gance and defamation. People who sold their religion, were busy to collect 
all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, as if they 
were so many presents. Thus Latif Khw4jah, who came from a noble family 
in Turkist4n, made a frivolous remark on a passage in Tirmizi’s Shamail,* and 
asked how in all the world the neck of the prophet could be compared to the 
neck of an dol. Other remarks were passed on the straying camel.* Some 
again expressed their astonishment, that the prophet, in the beginning of 
his career, plundered the caravans of Quraish ; that he had fourteen wives; 
that any married woman was no longer to belong to her husband, if the 
prophet thought her agreeable, &c.** * At night, when there were social 


2 The word in the text is Sajardk (?). 
In an engagement Muhammad lost two 
of his teeth. 

* Riyat, or diddr i Ildhi dar jannat, 
the actual seeing of God in Paradise, is 
a doctrine in high favour with the Sun- 
nis. The Shi’ahs say, there will be no 
actual seeing. 

Taklif. A man is called mukallaf bil- 
shar’, bound by the law, first, if he be- 
long to the Islam ; secondly, if he have 
’agl or a sound mind ; thirdly, if he have 
reached buligh, t.¢., if he be of age. 

Takwin means existence between two 
non-existences (’adumain). Thusa pre- 
sent event stands between a past aod a 
future non-existence. This, the Islam 


says, is the case with the world, which 
will come toan end. But Akbar denied it, 
as he did not believe in a day of judg- 
ment. 

* The book of the famous Muhaddis 
(Collector of Traditions) Tirmizi, which 
contains all Traditions regarding the 
figure and looks of the prophet. The 
word zdol is expressive of great beauty ; 
but the courtiers laughed at the phrase 
as unsuited to Muhammad, who had abo- 
lished idols. 

* This refers to the charge of adultery 
brought against ’Aishah, Muhammad's 
favorite wife. The whole story will be 
found in Sale’s Qoran, Sur. 24, p. 288. 
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assemblies, His Majesty told forty courtiers to sit down as ‘ Tho Forty,’ and 
every one might say or ask what he liked. If then any one brought up a 
question connected with law or religion, they said, ‘‘ You had better ask the 
Mull4s about that, as we only settle things which appeal to man’s reason.”’ 
But it is impossible for me to relate the blasphemous remarks which they 
made about the Cahkdbak, when historical books happened to be read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Khalifahs, and the 
quarrel about Fadak, the war of Ciffin,? &c.,—would that I were deaf! The 
Shi’ahs, of course, gained the day, and the Sunnis were defeated ; the good were 
in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day a new order was given, and 
a new aspersion or a new doubt came up; and His Majesty saw in the 
discomfiture of one party a proof for his own infallibility, entirely forgetful 
of the proverb, ‘ Who slanders others, slanders himself.’* * * The ignorant 
vulgar had nothing on their tongues but ‘ Alléhu Akbar’, and they looked 
upon repeating this phrase, which created so much commotion, as a daily 
religious exercise. Mullé Sheri, at this time, composed a qif’ah of ten verses, 
in which the following occur :— 


It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 
Will ever vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all its silliness, 

‘Will be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor: 


‘This year the emperor has claimed prophetship, 
Next year, if God will, he will be God.’ 


At the new year’s day feasts, His Majesty forced many of the ’Ulamfs 
and the pious, nay even the Qézisand the Mufti of the realm, to drink 
wine.* ** And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, especially 
Faizi, called out, ‘‘ Here is a bumper -to the confusion of the lawyers!’ 
On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth degree of 
Aries (a day called Sharafu-lsharaf, and considered particularly holy by 
His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new jagirs, or horses, 


Makkah, which Fatimah claimed as her 
own ; but Abti Bakr would not let her 


>The Chihil tandn, or 40 Abddls. 
After the death of Muhammad, the last : 
ave it. 


of the long series of prophets, the earth 
complained to God, that henceforth she 
would no longer be cou prophets 
walking on her surface. God promised 
her, that there should always be on earth 
forty (according to some, seventy-two) 
holy men, Abdals, for whose sake He 
would let the earth remain. The chief of 
the foe is called Ghaus. 

: & is a village not far from 


Ciffin is a place near the Eu- 
phrates, where a battle took place between 
Alf and Mu’4wiyah. 

Both affairs form, even now-a-days, 
subjects of quarrel between Sunnfs and 
Shiahs. Hence the author of the Dabi- 
stain has also made use of them in his 
Dialogues. The reader will find more 
particulars in the notes to the English 
translation of the Dabistan. | 
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or dresses of honor, according to the rules of hospitality, or in proportion of 
the tribute they had brought.” 

In this year Gulbadan Begum [Akbar’s aunt] and Salimah 
Sultan Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after 
Shah Abu Turab also, and ’timad Khan of Gujrat, returned from the 
pilgrimage, and brought an immense stone with them, which had to 
be transported on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu 
Turab, an impression of the foot of the prophet. Akbar—though it is 
difficult to guess the mutive—went four sos to meet it, and the grandecs 
were ordered to carry the stune themselves by turns, and thus it was 
brought to town. 

[p. 312.] 

“In this year, Shaikh Mubdrik of Nagor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, ‘‘Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in ours (Qoran) ; hence it is impossible to trust either.” 

Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
at the approaching close of the Millennium, he did not make use of the sword, 
‘the most convincing proof,’ as Shah Ismé’il of Persia had done. But His 
Majesty, at lust, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader was a 
matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. And 
indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his innovations, 
had spent a little money, he would have easily got most of the courtiers, 
and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

The following Ruba’i of Nacir i Khusrau was often quoted at court — 

I see in 992 two conjunctions, 

I seo the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 
Either polities must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empire, Rajah 
Bhagawan said, I would willingly believe that Hindus and Musalméns 
have each a bad religion ; but only tell us where the new sect is, and what 
opinion they hold, so that I may believe.” His Majesty reflected a little, 
and ceased to urge the Rajah. But the alteration of the orders of our 
glorious faith was continued. The Zdérikh was found in the words Ihdds+ 
bid’at, the innovation of heresy (990). 

During those duys also the public prayers and the azdn, which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the statehall, were 
abolished. Names like Ahmad, Muhammad, Muctafa, &c., became offensive 
to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidels outside, and 
the princesses inside, the Harem, till, after some time, those courtiers 
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who had such names, changed them; and names as Yér Muhammad, 
Muhammad Khdn, were altered to Rahmat. To call such ill-starred wretches 
by the name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, and there was 
not only room for improvement by-altering their names, but it was even 
necessary to change them, according to the proverb, ‘It is wrong to put 
fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

And this destructive fire broke all out in Agrah, burnt down great and 
small families, and did not even spare their family tombs—May God forsake 
these wretches !’’ 

[p. 315. ] 

“In Rab? ussini 990, Mir Fathullah came from the Dak’hin (ride above 
p. 33).* *** As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghidsuddin 
Mancir of Shiréz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters, His 
Majesty thought that Fathullah would only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fathullah was such a stanch Shi’ah, and at the 
same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of mammon 
and of the nobility, that he would not give up a jot of the tittles of bigoted 
Shi’ism. Even in the statehall he said, with the greatest composure, his 
Shi’ah prayers—a thing which no one else would have dared todo. His 
Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the bigots ; but he connived 
at his practices, because he thought it desirable to encourage a man of such 
attainments and practical knowledge. Once the emperor, in Fathullah’s 
presence,’ said to Bir Bar, ‘‘I really wonder how any one in his senses can 
believe that a man, whose body has a certain weight, could, in the space of 
a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, there have 90,000 conversations 
with God, and yet on his return find his bed still warm?” So also was the 
splitting of the moon ridiculed. ‘‘ Why,” said His Majesty, lifting up 
one foot, ‘‘it is really impossible for me to lift up the other foot! 
What silly stories men will believe.’”” And that wretch (Bir Bar) and some 
other wretches—whose names be forgotten—said, ‘‘ Yea, we believe! Yea, 
we trust!” This great foot-experiment was repeated over and over again. 
But Fathullah—His Majesty had been every moment looking at him, because 
he wanted him to say something; for he was a new-comer—looked straight 
before himself, and did not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Badéoni mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, 
which have been alluded to above, p. 104. It is not quite certain 
whether the translations were made from Sanscrit, or from Hindi trans- 


2 As Fathullah was a good mechanic, experiment with his foot, he would induce 
Akbar thought that by referring to the Fathullah, to make a remark on the 
weight of a man, and the following prophet’s ascension (mt'rd)). 
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lations, or from both. Badéoni clearly states that for some translations, as 
as the At’harban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as 
the Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, 
because Akbar himself (vide p. 105, note 1) translated passages to Nagib 
Khan. Abulfazl also states that he was assisted by Pandits when writing 
the fourth book of the Ain. Compare Sir H. Elliott’s Index to the 
Historians of India, p. 259. 
[p. 821. ] 
‘‘Tn these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun; during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Abén (the month in which His Majesty was born); 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 
who acted against the command. Many a family was ruined. During the 
time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as a 
religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year over 
six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing the use 
of meat altogether. 

A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four times 
a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun collected, 
and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun ; he then used to get 
hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round about, used to strike 
the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also adopted several other 
practices connected with sun-worship. He used to wear the Hindu mark on 
his forehead, and ordered the band to play at midnight and at break of day. 
Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed into store rooms, or given to 
Hindu Chaukidaérs. For the word jamdat (public prayer), His Majesty 
used the term jimd’ (copulation), and for hayya? ala, he said yalald talald. 

The cemetry within the town was ordered to be sequestered.”’ 

[p. 324. | 

‘Tn the same year (991), His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Khairpirah, and the other Dharmpirah. Some of Abulfazl’s people were 
put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding the poor. 
As an immense number of Jogis also flocked to this establishment, a third 





* Hayya ’ala, for ‘hayya ‘ala-ccalah’ 
[the wagf form of ¢galdt], ‘Come quick 
to the prayer,’ is a phrase which occurs 


in the Azdn. Yalald talald is a phrase 
used by drunkards in the height of mirth. 
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place was built, which got the name of Jogipirakh. His Majesty also called 
some of the Jogis, and gave them at night private interviews, enquiring 
into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their occupations ; the influence 
of pensiveness; their several practices and usages; the power of being 
absent from the body; or into alchemy, physiognomy, and the power 
of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty even learned alchemy, and 
shewed in public some of the gold made by him. Once a year also during 
a night called Sierd¢, a great meeting was held of all Jogis of the empire, 
when the emperor ate and-drank with the principal Jogis, who promised 
him that he should live three and four times as long as ordinary men. His 
Majesty fully believed it, and connecting their promises with other inferences 
he had drawn, he got quite convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely 
enough, found proofs for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the 
cycle of the moon, during which the lives of men are short, was drawing 
to its close, and that the cycle of Saturn’ was at hand, with which a 
new cycle of ages, and consequently the original longevity of mankind, 
would again commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy 
books that men used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in 
Sanscrit books the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years; 
and in Thibet, there were even now a class of ZLdmahs, or Mongolian 
devotees, and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and 
more. For this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these 
lémahs, limited the time he spent in the Harem, curtailed his food and 
drink, but especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the 
crown of his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because he believed 
that the soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by the crown 
(which is the tenth opening’ of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon asa proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 


His Majesty gave his religious system the name of TZauhid ¢ Iléhf, or 


‘Divine Monotheism.’ 





* Zuhal, in Persian Kaiwdn, Saturn. 
This planet is looked upon as the fountain 
of wisdom. Nizami says sawdd é safinah 
bakaicdn supurd, ‘He (Muhammad) gave 
Seturn the power of writing.’ Anwdr 
Sudaili, in praise of some physician, 
Luhal shdgird i u dar nukhtahdéni, 
* Saturn in wisdom is his pupil.’ Hence 
the famous astronomer Abulqasim has the 
lagab (title) of Ghuldm i Zuhal. Besides, 
there are several cycles of years, over 
which each of the seven planets reigns. 


26: 


The first cycle was that of Saturn, during 
which the ages of men were long. The 
last cycle is that of the moon, durin 
which people do not attain a very ol 

@. it, existed already at the time of 

afiz, who says, In chih shorest kik dar 
daur t gqamar mibinim, ‘What misfortune 
is this which we witness in the cycle of 
the moon.’ 

2 Vide my text edition, Fourth book, 


p. 8, 1. 9. 
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He also called, according to the manner of the Jogis, a number of 
A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were not adinitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to the 


special disciples Chelahs (slaves). 


window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and declared, they 
had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to eat and drink, before they 
had seen the blessed countenance of the emperor; and every evening, there 
was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus and Muhammadans, all sorts 
of people, men and women, healthy and sick, a queer gathering, and a most 
terrible crowd. No sooner had His Majesty finished saying the 1001 names 
of the ‘Greater Luminary’, and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole 
crowd prostrated themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins collected 
another set of 1001 names of ‘ His Majesty the Sun,’ and told the emperor that 
ho was an incarnation, like Ram, Kishn, and other infidel kings; and though 
Lord of the world, he had assumed his shape, in order to play with the 
people of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit 
verses, said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
They also 
wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and shewed it to the emperor, 


honor Brahmins and cows, and govern the earth with justice. 


who believed every word of it. 

In this year also, in the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafis and the Qullatain’ of the Shafi’is and Shi’ahs were compared. 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafis was greater than that of the others. 

His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately from 
the Shiahs, when the Hindustanis, without exception, went to the Sunni 
side, and the Persians to the Shi’ah side.” 


[ p. 336. ] 
‘‘ During this year [992], Mull4 [l4hdéd of Amrohah and Mullé Sheri 


attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor; for they had been 
appointed to Cadrships in the Dudb of the Panjéb. Mull4 Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled Hazdr Shua’, or ‘The Thousand 
Rays,’ which contained 1,000 gzta’ha in praise of the Sun. His Majesty was 
much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor’s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II. p. 338.] 





* Qullatain, two large jars containing 
1,200 ratl i ‘irdgt (iraqi pounds) of 
water. According to the Shi'ahs 
and the Shatii sect, water does not 
become najis, or soiled, from its being 
used, provided the quantity of water 


weigh not less than 1,200 ratl, or the cube 
of 3} spans. Hanifuh fixed (10 e! 10)*, 


just deep enough that the hand, in passing 
over it, do not touch the bottom. The 
experiment which Akbar made had for its 
object to throw blame on the Hanafi Sunnis. 
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‘‘They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow the 
new religion. Instead of the usual tree,? His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
Jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘ Alldhu Akbar’ 
was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing with dice, 
and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was every thing else 
admitted which is forbidden in the Islim. A play-house was even built at 
Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on interest 
(cide Second book, Ain 15). Interest and shatal (money given: at the end 
of the play to the by-standers) were looked upon as very satisfactory things. 

Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not to 
marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with Ciddigah® 
was totally disapproved of.? But why should I mention other blasphemies— 
May the attention which any one pays to them run away like Quicksilver— 
really I do not know what human ears cannot bear to hear ! 

The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were cited 
as a reason, why people should not believe the words of the prophets. So 
especially in the case of David® and the story of Uriah. And if any one 
dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as fit to be 
killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was called a law- 
yer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, ‘ What people 
sow, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became notorious in the whole 
world as the greatest heretics by their damnable innovations, and ‘the 


infallible authority’ got the nick name of dAbiyahl.* Yes, ‘If the king is bad, 


* Heads of sects give their pupils 
trees, not of genealogy, but of’ disiciple- 
ship, as, Ahmad, disciple of ‘Alf, disciple 
of Mu ’in, disciple of Bayazid, &c., ending 
with their own name and the name of 
that disciple to whom the tree (shajaruh) 
is given. 
Ciddigah is the title of 'Aishah, the 
daughter of Abi Bakr. ‘She was six 

ears old, when she was -engaged to 

auhammad, who was then fitty years 
old. The actual marriage took place, 
when she was nine years old. ‘I sat,’ she 
relates, ‘ with other girls ina swing, when 
my mother called me. I went to her, 
pot knowing what she wanted. She 
took my hand, and led me to the door 
of the house. I now guessed what she 
wished todo with me : my heart throbbed, 
but I soon got again composed. I washed 
mv face and my head, and was taken 


inside, where several women were as- 
sembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, 
they handed me over to the prophet.’ 
As she was so young, she took her toys 
to the house of the prophet. The pro- 
phet loved her so much, that even in the 
mosque, at the time of the service, he 
put is head under her veil, and caressed 
er, and played with her hair (Tha'labi 
Tafsir 2,180); and he told the faithful that 
she would be his wife in Paradise.” From 
Sprenger's Life of Muhammad IIT. p. 62. 

® David counts as a prophet. The 
book revealed to him is the zabir, or the 
Psalms. 

* Properly father of ignorance. Ba- 
daoni means Abulfazl, which name 
signifies father of wisdom. Besides, 
Abulfazl had the title(‘akhalluc) 'Allamé, 
the most learned. 
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the Vizier is worse.’ Looking after worldly matters was placed before reli- 
gious concerns ; but of all things, these innovations were the most important, 
and every thing else was accessory. 

In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the Fancy béz4rs, whith are held on New 
year’s-day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment of the 
Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other married 
ladies. On such occasions, His Majesty spent much money; and the 
important affairs of Harem people, marriage-contracts, and betrothals of 
boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 
and though His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
| enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensible ; to them belongs half 
the army and half the land. Neither the Hindusténis nor the Moghuls can 
point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. But if 
others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice, 
His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and zeal he did 
not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views or not.” 

[p. 340.] 

“In this year Sultan Khwéjah died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a new 
rule. They puta grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, but 
God knows best.” 

During the month of (afar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yusufzais. Baddoni says (p. 350) : 

‘Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Bir Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had done 
during his lifetime. During the last might attack, many grandees and 
persons of renown were killed, as Hasén Khén,' and Khwéjah ’Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khén Jahan, and Mullé Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words az Khwdjah’Arab haif* 





* Vide List of grandees, Text edition | edition of Baddonf has wrong «siJ. His 


of the Ain, p. 227, No. 220, where for bi hes sien oe 
Husain Hasan. In the MSS. of eae eo isnot givenin the Madsr 


the Ain he is called _ Au or gs? My MS. * The letters give 993; hence one 
of the Tabagdt reads (y1,.43 Patani | more = 994. 
Afghdn, and calls him a Hazdri. The 
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express the Tférikh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abulfath and Zain 
Kh4n, on the 5th Rabi’ulawwal, reached with their defeated troops the fort of 
Atak.* ** But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee more than 
for that of Bir Bar. He said, ‘‘ Alas! they could not even get his body out 
of the pass, that tt might have been burned;’’ but at last, he consoled 
himself with the thought, that Bir Bar was now free and independent of all 
earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient for him, there was 
no necessity that he should be cleansed by fire.’’ 


New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [ Page 356. | 


‘No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
nees ; but in all other cases the rule was, ‘One God, and one wife.’ Women, 
on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish forthe husband. If widows liked to re-marry, they 
might do so, though this was’ against the ideas of the Hindus. A Hindu 
girl, whose husband had died before the marriage was consummated, should 
not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thought this a hardship, they 
should not be prevented (from burning the girl); but then a Hindu widow 
should take the girl..... on 


Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say ‘ Alldhu Akbar,’ and 
the other should respond ‘ Jalla Jaldluhu.’ These formulas were to take the 
place of our saldm, and the answer to the salam. The beginning of counting 
Hindu months should be the 28th day, and not the 16th, because the latter 
was the invention and innovation of Bikraméjit. The Hindu feasts, 
likewise, were to take place in accordance with thisrule. But the order 
was not obeyed, though farméns to that effect, as early as 990, had been 
sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 


Common people should no longer learn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalmén Qézis. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths, they should put heated irons into the 
hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands were burnt, but innocent 
if not; or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, liquid butter; 
or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to the surface before 
an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been shot off when the man 
Jumped into the water, he was guilty. 





* The text bas was not against the doubtful. The readings of the three MSS. 
sdeas of the Hindus (?). which Maulawi Aghé Ahmad ’Ali had in 
» The text of the whole passage is editing Badaoni, give no sense. 
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People should be buried with their heads towards the east, and their feet 
towards the west. His Majesty even commenced to sleep in this position.” 


[p. 363.] 


“In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 
to all. People should learn Astronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, and 
Philosophy. The Tarikh of this order is Fasdd ¢ fazl (995).* * 

On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khén Kh4nain, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed gover- 
nor of Bahar, Hajipir and Patna); and whilst they were drinking, His 
-Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test Mén 
Singh. He said without reserve, ‘‘If Your Majesty mean by the term of 
membership, willingness to sacrifice one’s life, I have given pretty clear 
proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me; but if the 
term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a Hindu. 
And if Iam to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to say so— 
but besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other religion.” The 
emperor then gave up urging him. 

During the month of Cafar 996, Mirzi Fulad Beg Barl4és managed 
to get one night Mull4 Ahmad of T’hat’hah, on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, because the Mull& openly reviled [as Shi’ahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The Térikh of this event is expressed 
by the words Zihe khanjar i Fildd, ‘Hail, steel of Fulad,’ or by Ahuk¢ 
sagart, ‘hellish hog!’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his agony, 
I saw that his face looked just like the head of a pig,*? and others too 
witnessed it—O God! we take refuge with Thee against the evil which may 
befall us! His Majesty had Mirz& Fuléd tied to the foot of an elephant 
and dragged through the streets of Lahor; for when Hakim Abulfath, at 
the request of the emperor, had asked the Mirz4, whether he had stabbed 
at the Mullé from religious hatred, he had said, ‘‘If religious hatred had 
been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater one’® than the 
Mullé.”” The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, who said, 
‘‘This fellow is a scoundrel; he must not be allowed to remain alive,’”’ and 
ordered his execution, though the people of the Harem asked the emperor 
to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The Mullé outlived 


1 This was an insult, because the déon{, looked and barked like a dog, 
Muhammadans in India face the west when dying. Another thing which the 
during prayer. Vide Journal Asiatic Sunnis all over India quote as a great 
Society, Pongal for 1868, p. 56. proof of the correctness of their mazhab, 

> Sunnis assert that this transfigura- is that no Shi’ah can ever become a Adfiz, 
tion into an animal (maskt) happens t. e., no Shi’ah can commit the Qoran to 
very often to Shf’ahs, because they revile memory. 
the Cukdbah. Faizi, according to Ba- ® Either Akbar, or Abulfazl. 
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the Mirz& three.or four days. The Shi’ahs, at the time of washing his 
corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, they put a long nail into 
the anus, and plunged him several times into the river.’ After his burial, 
Shaikh Faizi and Shaikh Abulfazl put guards over his grave; but notwith- 
standing all precaution, during the year His Majesty went to Kashmir, the 
people of Léhor, one night, took the hideous corpse of the Mullé from the 
grave, and burned it.” 
(pp. 875, 376, 380.] 

‘In 999, the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. Ifa Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her; but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 
forbidden before the age of twelve, and was then to be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eat.ng together with a butcher, he was to 
lose his hand, or if he belonged to the butcher’s relations, the fingers which 
he used in eating. 

In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced.”’ 

In 1002, special orders were given to the kotedls to carry out, 
Akbar’s commands. They will be found in the Third book of the Ain, 
Ain 5. The following are new : 

If any of the darsaniyyah*® disciples died, whether man or woman, they 
should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck of the 
corpse, and throw it into the river, and then they should take out the corpse, 
and burn it at a place where no water was. But this order is based upon a 
fundamental rule, which His Majesty indicated, but which I cannot here 
mention. 

If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, whether 
veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her husband, she 
should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there what she liked.” 

[p. 391. ] 

‘¢ At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means to repay 
their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become Musal- 
méns, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. No man should 
be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should be 
allowed to change his religion, if he liked. Ifa Hindu woman fall in love 
with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken from him 





1 This was done to clean the intestines water. 
of faeces, which were thrown into the 2 From darsan, for which vide p. 
river from which the Sunnis got their 157, 1. 1. 
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by foree, and be given back to her family. People should not be molested, 
if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol temples, or fire 
temples.” 

[p. 398.] 

“In this year A’zam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had suffered 
much harm at the hands of the Sharifs,' and throwing away the blessing 
which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately on his 
return, the Divine Fuith, performing the sjdah and following all other rules 
of discipleship ; he cut off his beard, and was very forward at social meetings 
and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith from the Reverend 
Master Abulfazl, and got Ghazipir and Hajiptr as jdgir.” 

[p. 40-4. ] 

‘During the Muharram of 1004, Gadr Jahan, mufti of the empire, who 
had been promoted to a commandership of One Thousand, joined the Divine 
Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sons ; and having taken the Shact® of 
the new religion, he ran into the net like a fish, and got his Hazdriship. He 
even asked His Majesty what he was to do with his beard, when he was told 
to let it be. On the same day, Mulla Taqi of Shushtar® joined, who looks 
upon himself as the learned of all learned, and is just now engaged in 
rendering the Sh4hnamah into prose, according to the wishes of the emperor, 
using the phrase jallat ?azmatuhu wa ’azza shanuhu,* wherever the word 
Sun occurs. Among others that joined were Shaikhzédah Gosélah Khén 
of Bandras; Mulla Sh4h Muhammad of Shahéb4d;* and Cufi Ahmad, who 
claimed to belong to the progeny of the famous Muhammad Ghaus. They 
all accepted the four degrees of faith, and received appointments as 
Commanders from One Hundred to Five Hundred, gave up their beards 
agrecably to the rules, and thus looked like the youths in Paradise. The 
words mutarash « chand, or ‘ several shavers’, express the tdrikh of this event 
(1004). The new candidates behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan,® 
or like those who are dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards 
their relations, who say tu them, ‘‘ My dear little man, these rags will be 
old to-morrow, but the Islim will still remain on your neck. This Ahmad, 
‘tho little Cufi’, is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect 
successor, of Shaikh Ahmad of Egypt. He said that at the express desire of 
that religious leader of the age, he had come to India, and the Shaikh 
had frequently told him, to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 


2 This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. * Because Muhammadans use such 
2 Shagt, which has been explained on phrases after the name of God. 

p- 166, also means a fish hook. * Vide p. 106, note 1. 
® Vide List of Grandees, Second Book, © That is, over-zealous. 


No. 362. 
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error, and lead him back from everlasting damnation. But the opposite 
was the case.” 


So far Badd4oni. We have, therefore, the following list of mem- 
bers of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all 
Muhammadans; but to judge from Baddoni’s remarks, the number of 
those that took the Shagt, must have been much larger. 

Abulfazl. 
Faizi, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 
Shaikh Mubérik, of Naégor, their father. 
Ja’far Beg Acaf Khan, of Qazwin, a historian and poet. 
Qasim i Kéhi, a poet. 
’Abdugcamad, Akbar’s court-painter ; also a poot. 
A’zam Khan Kokah, after his return from Makkah. 
Mull4 Sh4h Muhammad of Shéhabad, a historian, 
. Guafi Ahmad. 
10 to 12. QGadr Jahfn, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 
13. Mir Sharif of Amul, Akbar’s apostle for Bengal. 
14. Sultan Khwajah, a cadr. 
15. Mirzé Jani, chief of T’hat’hah. 
16. Tagqi of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 
17. Shaikhzadah Gosdlah of Ban4ras. 

18. Bir Bar. oe 

Nos. 4 to 6 are taken from the Ain; the others are mentioned in 
the above extracts from Badaoni. The literary element is well 
represented in the list. 

The above extracts from Badaoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar’s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features of Hindu- 
ism and the Fireworship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to 
the scattered remarks in the Ain, nor to the longer article in the 
Dabistan. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badéoni, it will only 
be necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with Akbar’s birth. 

[ Dabistan, p. 390."] 


co ST or go 8 


© 


2 Vide also Shea and Troyers’ English Translation of the Dabistan, III, p. 49. 
27 
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“‘Khw4jah Mas’dd, son of Khwéjah Mahmid, son of Khwaéjah Murshid- 
ulhaq, who was a gifted Cdhib ¢ hdl,’ said to the writer of this book, 
‘‘ My father related, he had heard from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘ reveals himself.’ I did not know, whether that august 
personage had appeared or would appear, till, at last, one night I saw that 
event, and when I awoke, Isuddenly arrived at that place, where the blessed’ 
_ Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of Rajab of the year 949, 


the lord Jalaluddin Akbar, the august son of Huméyin Paédishah and 
Hamidah Bani Begum.” 


The second miracle has been related above, on p. 163, note 3. 
These two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into which 
the author of the Dabist4n has divided his article on the “ Divine Faith.” 
The second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from 
Badaoni, which are rather conjecturally rendered in Shea’s Translation. 
The third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tétars.2 The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the Ain. 

P. 410. ‘ His Majesty also sent money to Irén, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher.’’® 

P, 412. Abulfazl wrote, as a counterpart to his commentary on the Ayatul- 
kurst (p. 169), a preface to the translation of the Mah&bhérat (vide p. 105) 
of two jus. 

P. 418. ‘When Sultén Khwé4jah,* who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped, His Majesty would not 
have him buried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grave with a 
peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater luminary, 
whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him.* * * 

Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken away by force and handed over 
to her family ; but so should also a Musalmdn woman, who had fallen tn love 
with a Hindu, be prevented from joining Hinduism.’ 

P. 414. ‘I heard from Mullé Tarson of Badakhshén, who was a Hanafi 








» Vide p. 171, note 2. 

* The author of the Dabistén gives 
_ much prominence to the idea that the 
power and success of the Tatars was in 
some way mysteriously connected with 
their sun and star worship, and that their 
conversion to the Islam was looked upon 
as the beginning of their decline. It 
looks as if the writer wished to connect 
this idea with Akbar’s successes and sun- 
worship. 


* Regarding this Ardsher, vide Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal for 1868, p. 14. 
Akbar’s fire temple was in the Harem. 

* Vide above, p. 204. 

* The words in Italics are not in 
Badaonf. The object of the order was 
evidently to prevent a woman from 
doing what she liked; for, according to 
the Muhammnadaia, women are looked 


upon as adgi¢ ul’agl, 
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by sect, that once during the year 1058, he had gone on a pilgrimage to 
Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar, ‘One of my companions,” he said, 
“declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the Representative 
of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ‘‘If Akbar possesses hidden 
knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.” Soon after a piece of a 
broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe.” 

P. 431. ‘In Multén, I saw Shah Salimullah, who has renounced the 
world, and is a muahhid (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline, and avoids 
the society of men. He said, he had often been in company with Jaléluddin 
Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, ‘‘ Had I formerly possessed 
the knowledge which I now have, I would never have chosen a wife for 
myself; for upon old women I look as mothers, on women of my age as 
sisters, and on girls as daughters.” A friend of mine said, he had heard 
Nawéb Abul Hasan, called Lashkar Khan of Mashhad, report the same as 
having been said by Akbar. 

Sal4mullah also said that God’s Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, ‘‘O that my body were larger than all bodies together, so that 
the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other living animals.” 

A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his service 
people of all classes,’ Jews, Persians, Tir4nis, &c., because one class of people, 
if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause rebellions, as in the case 
of the Uzbaks and Qizilbashes (Persians), who used to dethrone their kings. 
Hence Shéh ’Abb4és, son of Sultén Khud4bandah i Cafawi, imitated the 
practice of Akbar, ‘and favoured the Gurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid 
likewise no regard to hereditary power, or genealogy and fame, but favoured 
those whom he thought to excel in knowledge and manpers.”’ 


The passages in the Ain which refer to Akbar’s religious views are 
the following :—p. III; 11; 48; 49; 54; 57; 58, 1. 4 from below; 
Kin 26, p. 61; p. 90, notes 3 and 4, the Sansorit names being very 
likely those which were alluded to by Badéoni, vide above p. 180, 1. 18 ; 
p. 91, note 3; p. 103, note 3; 104, 105, 106; p. 1081. 22, because the 
“making of likenesses” is as much forbidden by the Islam, as it was 
interdicted by the Mosaic law; Ain 72, p. 153; 159; Ain 77, p. 162; 
Ain 81, p. 216. In the Second Book, Ains 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25; in the 
IlId book, end of Ain 1 (Tarikh Déhf) ; Ains 2, 5, 9, 10; and lastly, 
the greater part of the fifth book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the Ain had 





1 Vide the notes to Ain 30 of the Second Book. 
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been completed. Baddoni’s history ends with A. H. 1004, or A. D. 
1595 ; but his remarks on Akhar’s religion become more and more 
sparing towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir 
in his ‘ Memoirs,’ are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in all 
probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other pecu- 
liarities of his monotheistic Parsi-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. The 
story related in that edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalman, and 
‘repented’ on his death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative.’ 

With Akbar’s death,” the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood , 
and had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we 
except the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses 
had remained passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 209, had 


died before Akbar; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Amul took 


2 The story of Akbar’s ‘ conversion’ is 
also repeated in Elphinstone’s History, 
Second edition, p. 531. The Mulla whom 
Akbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is 
said to have called, is Gadr Jahan who, 
as remarked above on p. 209 was a mem- 
ber of the Divine Faith. This in itself is 
improbable. Besides, the Tuzuk i Ja- 
haingiri, as published by Sayyid Ahmad, 
says nothing about it. Nor does the 
Iqbalnamah, a poor production (though 
written in beautiful YrAni Persian), or 
Khafi Khan, allude to’ the conversion, 
which, if it had taken place, would certainly 
have been mentioned. Khafi Khan espe- 
cially would have mentioned it, because 
he says of Badaoni, that he said and wrote 
about the religious views of the Emperor 
things which he should not have related 
(wide Khaft Khdn, 1., p. 196). The silence 
of the author of the Dabistan is still 
more convincing, whilst the story of Mulla 
Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his 
companion against Akbar (p. 210), 
are proofs that Akbar did not ‘ repent.’ 
To this we have to add that Jahangir, 
in his Memoirs, adopts a respectful phrase- 
ology when mentioning the sun, which 
he calls Huzrat Nayyitr + A’zam; 
he also continued the sijdah, though 
offensive to pions Muhammadans, and 


Akbar’s Solar Era, thougu it involved 


a loss to the revenue, because for 
every 33 lunar years, the state only 
received taxes for 32 solar years; he 
allowed some Hindu customs at Court, 
as the Rdk’hi (vide above p. 184), and 
passed an order, not to force Hindus to 
Join the Islam (Zuzusk, p. 100). 

? Akbar died on the Shab i Chahdr- 
shambih, 12th Jumdda-lukhra 1014 
A. H., which, according to note 3 of p. 171, 
is our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, 
as in Price, and all European Historians }, 
the 15th October, 1605, old style. Hence 
Akbar would have died in the night 
which followed the day on which he cele- 
brated his sixty-third birth-day, if we 


¢dopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 62, 


note 1. 
There is some confusion in the Histories 
Regarding the exact day of Akbar’s death. 
e Pddishahnamah (Vol. I, p. 66) says 
that Akbar died at the age of sixty-three 
(solar) years and one day, in the night of 
the Chahdrshambth (the night between 
Tuesday and Wednesday) of the 12th Je- 
mddalukhra, corresponding to the 2d 
Abdn of Akbar’s Era. The Mir-dé and 
Khaft Khan (I, p. 235) give thesame ; the 
latter adds that Akbar Fed at midnight. 
The Padishahnamah (p. 69) and Khaff 
Khan (p. 246) fix the ju/zs, or accession, 
of Jahangir for Thursday the 20th Juma- 
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again to sophistry, and tried to create sensations under Jahangir.’ As 
Jahangir did not trouble himself about any religion, Akbar’s spirit 
of toleration soon changed to indifference, and gradually died out, when 
a reaction in favour of bigotry set in under Aurangzeb. But people still 
talked of the Divine Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the 
Dabistan collected his notes on Akbar’s religion.? 


AIN 78. 
THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 


The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The Khagah 
elephants with their furniture and ornaments are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the Halgah elephants are mustered according to their num- 
ber. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchi, during the 
muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name of each animal 
(there are more than five thousand elephants, each having a different name. 
His Majesty knows to which section most of the elephants belong—ten 
elephants form a section of ten (dahdt), and are in charge of an experienced 
officer); as to how each elephant came into the possession of His Majesty ; 
the price; the quantity of food; the age of the animal; where it was born ; 
the period of heat, and the duration of that state each time ; the date when 
an elephant was made khdcah ; its promotion in the halqahs ; the time when 


Shs 


dalukhra, or the 10th Aban, i. e., 8 days 
after Akbar's death. 

Muhammad Hadi, in his preface to the 
Tuzuk i Jahdngtri, says that Akbar died 
on the Shab « Chahadrshambth, 13th 
dumddalukhra ; and Sayyid Ahmad’s 
Edition of the Tuzuk refers the Judis to 
Thursday the eighth Jumadalukhra ; but 
the word im is often confounded in 
MSS. with eimy. 

Again the Mir-dt, and Sharif i Trani 
in his Iybdindmah, mention the Julis as 
having taken place on Thursday, the 
elecenth Jumadalukhra. Lastly, the pre- 
facesof the Furhang + Jahdngtri refer 
the julus to the third Thursda [the 
twentieth day] of Jumadalawwal [a mis- 
take for alukhra], corresponding to the 
ros 3 khur, or the elerenth, of Aban. 

* Vide Tuzuk, p. 22. 

* Only one of Akbar’s innovations, the 

dah, was formally abolished by Shah- 
Jahan.“ During the reigns of “Arshd- 
thydné [Akbar], and Jannat Makédni 


[Jahangir], it was customary for courtiers 
on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving 
a present, to prostrate themselves, placing 
the forehead on the ground.*** This 
custom had also obtained in antiquity, 
but had been abolished by the Islam.* * # 
When His Majesty [Shahjahin] mounted 
the throne, he directed his imperial care 
to the re-introduction of the customs of 
the Islam, the strict observance of which 
had died away, and turned his august 
zeal to re-building the edifice of the law 
of the prophet, which had all but decayed. 
Ifence on the very day of accession, His 
Majesty ordered that putting the forehead 
on the ground should be restricted to 
God. Mahabat Khan, the Commander- 
in-Chief, objected at first, &c. His Majesty 
would not even allow the Zaminbos, or 
kissing the ground, and subsequently 
introduced a fourth Taslim [Akbar had 
fixed three, vide p. 158, 1.5].” Pddishdh- 
ndmak I, p. 110. 
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the tusks are cut; how many times His Majesty has mounted it; how many 
times it was brought for riding out; the time of the last muster; the 
condition of the keepers; the name of the Amir in charge. For all other 
elephants eight things are to be reported, vez., the change of its name (?) ; 
the repetition of it; its price; how it came into the possession of His 
Majesty; whether it is fit for riding, or for carrying burdens; its rank ; 
whether it has plain furniture or not; which rank the Faujdér has assigned 
toit. The rule is, that every Faujd4r divides his elephants into four classes, 
separating those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are 
to remain with him, or whether he has to give some to other Faujdars. 

Each day five ¢ahwit/t (transferable) elephants are inspected by an experien- 
cedman. The following custom is observed : When new elephants arrive for 
the government, they are handed over in fifties or hundreds to experienced 
officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants are called Zuhwili elephants. 
‘When His Majesty inspects them, their rank is finally settled, and the 
elephants are transferred to the proper sections. Every Sunday one elephant 
is brought before His Majesty, to be given away as a present to some 
deserving servant. Several halgahs are set apart for this purpose. The 
rank of the khécah elephants formerly depended on the number of times 
they had been inspected by His Majesty ; but now their precedence ‘is fixed 
by the number of times His Majesty has mounted them. In the halgahs, 
the precedence of elephants is determined by the price. When all elephants 
have been mustered, the khacah elephants are again examined, ten every 
day. Then come the elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past 
themselves. After them come the halqahs. As they are arranged in 
sections according to the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their 
value either enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. 
For this reason, many Faujdérs are anxious to complete their sets, and 
place themselves for this purpose in a row at the time ofthe musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Faujdér is found correct, some more are put 
in his charge; for such officers are thought of first. Faujd4rs, whose 
elephants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Faujdér 
receives some, provided he musters all his elephants. The Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
value. 
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AIN 79. 


THE MUSTER OF HORSES. 


They begin with the stables of forty; then come the stables of the 
princes ; then the kkdgah courier horses; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten muhur horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Géts, Qisrdgs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, and 
the Bdrgir horses (vide p. 133, 1. 12; p. 135, 1. 10 from below, and Ain 54, 
p. 139). The plaee of the horses at the musters, is determined by their 
value, and in the case of horses of the same value, the precedence is 
determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to the 
third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. If 
horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least 
a complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are 
daily filled up during the musters; or if not filled up, they are put in 
charge of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On 
Sundays, horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number 
are then inspected. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viz., 
one from each of the sixty to the forty muhur stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten muhur stables. They are given away 
as presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of baz4r- 
horses is fixed according tothe price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty toa hundred are daily mustered. Before the musters, 
experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced at the 
time of the parades. Horses above thirty muhurs, have their value fixed 
in the presence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the State- 
hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to wait long 
for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought, they are 
marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three Rupees for every ’Irdg!, Mujannas (vide 
p- 140, note 2), and Arab, imported from K4bul and Persia; two and a 
half Rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from Qandahér ; 
and two for K4bul horses, and Indian Arab breed. 
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AIN 80. 
THE MUSTERS OF CAMELS. 


The deginning is made with country-bred camels, of which five gatérs 
are daily inspected. Those pancadis (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head D4rogah has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qatér of excellent Bughdis and Jammazahs. 
Then come the Bughdis, and after them the Jammfzahs, the G’hurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencement of the musters takes place 
on Fridays, on which day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


ATIN 81. 
THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 


Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the Diwali—an old festival of this country, on which tho 
Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shewn to cows 
as worship—several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People are very fond of this custom. 

| 
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ATIN 82. 
THE MUSTERS OF MULES. 


The musters of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six gafdrs are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
@ year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters of 
Finance ; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Fridays His Majesty 
spends in the Harem ; on Saturdays, the elephants are mustered. 
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ATN 83. 
THE PAGOSHT REGULATION.’ 

His Majesty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which protects the animal, guards the stores, teaches 
equity, reveals the excellent, and stimulates the lazy man. Experienced 
people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired into this secret, 
obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different quanta 
of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical wisdom and 
from his desire of teaching people, His Majesty classifies the dishonest 
practices of men. This is done by the Pdgosht regulation. From time to 
time an experienced man is sent to the stables of these dumb creatures. He 
inspects them, and measures their fatness and leanness. At the time of the 
musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness are first examined into, and 
reports are made accordingly. His Majesty then inspects the animals himself, 
and decreases or increases the degrees of their fatness or leanness as re- 
ported, fixing at the same time the fine for leanness, If, for some reason, the 
allowance of grain or grass of an animal had been lessened, proper account 


is taken of such a decrease. 
into thirteen classes. * * * ? 


* The object of this curious regulation 
was to determine the amount of the fines 
which Akbar could justly inflict on the 
officers in charge of the animals belonging 
to the Court, if the condition of the 
animals did not correspond to his expect- 
ations. The daily quanta of food sup- 
plied to the animals had been fixed by 
minute rules (Ains 43, 51, 62, 67, 70), 
and the several Daroghahs (store-keepers) 
entered into their rozndmchahs, or day- 
bouks, the quantum daily given to each 
animal. These day-books were produced 
at the musters, and special officers 
measured the fatness of each animal, and 
compared it with the food it had been 
receiving since the last muster, as shewn 
m the day-book. Akbar determined a 
maximum fatness (A), which correspond- 
ed to amaximum quantity of daily food 
(a). Similarly, he determined a fatness (B), 
resulting from a daily quantity of food (6), 
thongh Abulfazl does not specify how 
this was done. The quantities A, B, &c. 
were then divided into several fractions 


or degrees, a, * ad &c. Thus 
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The leanness of an elephant has been divided 


in the case of elephants, the maximum 
fatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees. 

Péd-gosht means a quarter of flesh, 
and evidently expresses that the food 
a only produced {A, instead of A. 
The name was then transferred to the 
regulation. 

We do not know how the mustering 
officers applied Akbar's rule, whether by 
measuring the circumference of an ani- 
mal, or ie weighing them. The rule 
may appear fanciful and unpractical ; 
but it shews how determined Akbar 
was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Daroghahs. Hence the carefulness which 
he shewed in assessing fines (Ains 48, 
57), in ordering frequent musters of 
animals and men, in reviving the re- 
gulations of branding animals as given 
by ’Alduddin Khilji and Sher Shah, in 
fixing the perquisites, in paying cash 
for all supplies, im allowing veterinary 
surgeons certain powers, &c. 

* The text (p. 163, 1. 19) enumerates 
several fractions, or degrees of leanness, 
but they give no sense. The confusion 
of the MSS. is due to the want of inter- 
punctuation. 
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For all other animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, vez. the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of the 
thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Faujdars, to 
mark, at the time of the musters of the halqahs, one halqah which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the officers 
who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty yer cent. from the 
degree of the former, and count one half for the latter halqah. If the 
Faujdér works in concert with the Daéroghah, and both sign the entries in the 
day-book, the Faujdar is responsible for one-fourth, and the Déroghah for 
the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old elephants is fixed by 
the condition of the whole halgah. In the horse stables the grooms, water- 
carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth of the wages. In the case of 
camels, the Daroghah is fined the amount of the grain, and the driver for 
the share of the grass. In the case of oxen used for carriages, the Déroghah 
is fined for the part of the grass and the grain ; but the driver is not liable. 
In case of heavy carriages, half the fine is remitted. 


AIN 84. 
ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. REGULATIONS FOR BETTING. 


His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, so 
that every thing may be done with propriety and order. But as all men 
do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and as every 
ear is not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesty holds social meetings for 
amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through the 
careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed from a 
field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the egotism and 
conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. Even superficial, 
worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are induced by these 
gatherings to enquire after the road of salvation.’ 


Deer-fights. 


The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred and 
one deer are khdcah; each has a name, and some peculiar qualities, A 
keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 





* To join Akbar’s Divine Faith. 
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frst, those which fight with such as are born in captivity and with wild ones ; 
secondly, such as fight best with tame ones; and ¢hirdly, such as fiercely 
attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different ways. First, 
according to number, the first fighting with the second, the third with the 
fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the first fights with the 
third, the second with the fourth, and soon. If a deer runs away, it is 
placed last; and if it is known to have run away three times, it ceases to be 
khdcah. Betting on these fights is allowed; the stake does not exceed 5 
dams. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes. Five khdgah pair fight 
with each other, and afterwards, two khécah pair from His Majesty’s 
hunting-ground ; then five other khdgah pair. At the same time two pair 
from the deer park of His Majesty’s hunting-ground fight, and afterwards 
five khdcah deer engage with five deer of the eldest prince. Then fourteen 
khacah pair engage with each other, and fight afterwards with the deer of the 
prince, till the fight with the deer of the prince is finished. Upon this, the deer 
of princes fight with each other, and then khdgah deer. The betting on such 
fights must not exceed one muhur. Thirdly, with the deer of other people. 
His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty deer, and all others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Jfal,’ a wator-buffalo, a cow, a 
quchgar (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Fights between cows 
and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient times. Before the 
fighting commences, two khdagah deer are brought in trimmed up, and are set 
against two deer belonging to people of various sets. First, with a deer 
belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the fight takes place before 
His Majesty. Ifa general assembly is announced, the fight may also 
take place, if the deer belongs toa commander of One Thousand. The 
betting on khdcah deer is eight muhurs, and on deer belonging to one of a 
set, five muhurs, if it be an Atkal; and four, if an Anim. As deer have not 
equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the rule among deer-keepers is, 
once to select each of their deer in turn and take it to the arena. Such 
deer are called Anin. Another then estimates its strength, and brings a 
deer as opponent. The latter is called Afkal. In case of Mals, the betting 
is five muhurs; for water buffaloes and cocks, four; for cows and fighting 
rams, and goats, two. A commander of One Thousand is allowed to bet 
six muhurs on a khacah deer; and with one of his own rank,’ 3? muhurs, 
if the bet is on an -Afkal; and three on an <Anizx; and so also in the same 


* Mal, according to Afn 6 of the Second 9? Or perhaps with his opponent in 
Book, is the name tor a Gujrat wrestler. the set (sais). 
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proportion on AMals, water-buffaloes, and cocks ; but on cows, fighting rams, 
and goats, two. A commander of Nine Hundred may bet on a khdcah deer 
50 Rupees; and with one of his own rank, 30} 2#. on an Atkal, and 25 R. 
on an Anin; on a Mal 34 muhurs; on a water-buffalo and a cock 3} #.; 
and on all other animals, 1$ 4. A commander of Light Hundred is allowed 
to bet 48 R. on a khdguh deer ; with one of his rank, 30 2. on an Atkal ; and 
24 f.on an Anim; ona Mal 34 H.; on a water-buffalo and cock, 24 M,, 
and on other animuls, as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is 
allowed to bet 44 2. on a khdcah deer ; with one of his own rank on an Aftkal 
O73 R.; on an Anin 22 R.; ona Mal 3 M; on other animals as before. A 
Commander of Six Hundred may bet 40 R. on a khdcah deer; with one of 
his own rank, 25 R. on an Afkal; 20 R. on an Anin; on other animals as 
before. A Commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 ¥. [36 #.] on a 
khdcah deer; with one of his own rank 24 M. onan Afkal, and 2 HM. ona 
Antn; on other animals, as the preceding. A Commander of Four Hundred 
may bet 34 #. ona khdcah deer; with one of his own rank 214 R#. on an 
Atkal; 17 RB. on an Anin; ona Mal 23 H.; on a water-buffalo and cock, 
2 M.; on acow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 HM. A Commander of Three 
Hundred may bet 30 &. on a khdcah deer ; with one of his own rank, 18? 2. 
on an Atkal; 15 R. on an Anin; 24 M. on a Mal; on other animals as the 
preceding. A Commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 R. on a khdgah 
deer; with one of his own rank 15 #. on an Afkal, 12 KR. on an Anin, and 
on other animals as before. A Commander of One Hundred may bet 2 Jf. 
on a kAdgah deer; with one of his own rank 14 M. on an Atkal; 1 H. on an 
Anin ; and on other animals as before. A Commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R. on a khdécah deer; with one of his own rank 10 &. on an Atkal; 8 BR. 
on an Anin; 17 R. on a Mal; 14 M. ona water-buffalo and a cock; on 
other animals as before. A Commander of Forty may bet 12 R. on a khdgah 
deer; with one of his own rank 74 #. on an Aftkal; 6 R. on a Anin; on 
other animals as before. A Commander of Twenty may bet 10 R. ona 
khacah deer; 64 R. with one of his own rank on an Athal; 5 R. on an Ania ; 
on other animals as before, A Commander of Ten may bet 8 2. on a khdgah 
decr, and 5 R. on an Afkal, with one of his own rank; 4 2. on an Ani; on 
other animals as before. People who hold no mangabs, bet 4 R. on a khacah 
deer ; with one of their own rank, 24 #. onan Athkal; 2 R. on an Anin: 
15 #. on a Jfal ; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an .dnin. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the deer. 
A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mal fights, is given 
to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes on such 
occasions, have no limits. 
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The rule is that every oneof such as keep animals brings on the fourteenth 
night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikchi of this department 
appoints half the number of deer as Anins, and the other half as Afkals. He 
then writes the names of the Afkals on paper slips, folds them up, and takes 
them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The animal chosen has to fight 
with an dx. As such nights are clear, fights are generally announced for 
that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, kotal, and half kotal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of khdsah deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the sotal deer ; and the deficiency in the number 
of kotals is made up from half kotals. One pair of kotals also is brought 
to the fight, so that they may be tried. Hunters supply continually wild 
deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. <A fat superior 
deer costs 2 H#.; a thin superior one, 1 M. to 15 R.; a fat middling one, 12 
R.; Do. lean, 8 &.; a third class fat one, 7 R.; Do. thin, 5 &.; a fourth 
class fat one, 4 R. ; Do. lean, 24 to 2 Z#. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows: AKhdgah deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2 s. grain, 4 8. boiled flour, 4s. butter, and 1 d. for 
grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, fotals, and fight- 
ing deer of the sets, get 1? s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. The 
grass is supplied by each amateur himself. All khdgah, home-bred, kotal deer, 
and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one keeper. The 
fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two; the single last one 
has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer which are given 
to people to have them fattened, get 1} s. grain, and 4 d. for grass. They 
have one keeper for every four; but one for every two, if they are fit to 
become khdgah. Some deer are also sent to other towns; they get 1} s. 
grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, they get no 
regular food for seven days, after which they get 4s. of grain for a fort- 
night. They then get 1s., and when one month is over, 1} s. 

In the deer park, Mancabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff- 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d, 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is alsoa stud 
for deer, in which new results are obtained. A large female gets 1} s. grain, 
and 4. for grass. A new born deer drinks the milk of the dam for two 
months, which is reckoned as equivalent to }s. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 
} d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young male ones also 
get weaned after two months, when they get # s. of grain, which is increased 
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by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 2} s. 
From the fifth to the eighth month, they get 4d. for grass, after which 
period they get 4 d. for grass. 

I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general assemblies. His Majesty announces them also for day time; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


ATN 85. 
ON BUILDINGS. 


Regulations for house-building in general are necessary; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in towns, 
without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty plans 
splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the garment 
of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, which protect 
the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. Delightful 

illas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford excellent 
protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of the princesses 
of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is so necessary for 
worldly power. : 

Everywhere also Sardis have been built, which are the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are being 
dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools and 
places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of knowledge 
is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has enquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to be managed, and requires such large sums. He 
has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a stock 
of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced men. 





AITN 86. 
THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, &c. 


Many people are desirous of building houses; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
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carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices of 
articles in such a manner, that both parties are satisfied. 

Red sandstone costs 3 d. per man. It is obtainable in the hills of 
Fathpir Sikri, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from the rocks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood; and their works vie with the picture book of 
Hani [the great painter of the Sassanides]. Pieces of red standstone 
(sang « gultilak), broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the p’hart, 
which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 3 gas long, 
24 g. broad, and 1 g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mans, and has a value 
of 250 d., s. ¢., at the rate of 1 d. 11} 7. per man. 

Bricks are of three kinds: burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
sers, and cost 50 d. per mille. ‘The second class cost 24 d., and the third 
10 d. per thousand.’ 

Wood. Kight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. Sisaun, unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 J/dhi gaz long, and 8 Tassijes 
broad and high, costs 15 d.6y. Butif the height be only 5 or 6 T., 11 d: 
103 7. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Nazhu, called in 
Hindi Jidh.' A beam, 10 7. broad and high, costs per gas 5 d. 183 7.; and 
a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs per gas 5d. 337. 
3. Dasang (?), called in Hindi Karf; a beam 3 T. broad, and 4 gaz long, 
costs 5 d. 174 7. 4. Ber,? 1 T. broad and high, 4 gazlong, 5 d. 17} 7. ; 80 also 
Tut, or Mulbery. 5. Mughildn (Babul), of the same cubic content as No. 4., 
5 d. 27. 6. Sirs, size as before, 10 d. 4 7. 7. Daydl, same size, first quality 
8 d. 22} 7.; second quality, 8d. 647. 8. Bakdyin, same size, 5 d. 2 7. 

Gaj + Shirin, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Bahirah. 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 2. per three mans; but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. Sangin qal’t, per mani d. 5 7. Cadaft 
5 d. Chinah, or quick lime, 2 d. per man; it is mostly boiled out of kangur, 
a kind a solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d.; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Turén, tinned; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair; small ones, 4d. Indian do., tinned, 54 d.; plain ones, 4 d. 12/7. 

Gul Mekh (large nails with broad heads), 12. d. per ser. Dinérinails, 
5 d. per ser. Gogah, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one hundred ; 
second quality, 5 d.; smallest, 4 d. 





2 This word is spelt Chidh in Ain little used,except for kingposts and tiebeams, 
90, No. 59. as the direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 

3 «« The Ber wasin great request in Ak- that of Salwood.” Baljour's Timber Trees 
bar’s time as a building timber,but is now of India. 
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Screws and nuts, chiefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 d. 
per ser; plain, 4 d. 

Rings, tinned, 6 d. per ser; plain, 4 d. 

K’haprel, or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of houses, as a protection against heat and 
cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per mille; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. : 

Quibah, or spouts, to lead off water. Three for 2 d. 

Bans, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 15 d. for 
twenty pieces; second quality, 12 @. for do.; third quality, 10 d. for do. 
The price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kind 
is sold at 8 Ashrafis [Muhurs] per piece. They are used for making thrones. 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. Patal is made of the reed which is 
used for galams (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First quality, cleaned, 
14d. per square gaz; second quality, 1d. Sometimes they sell patal at 2 d. 
for pieces 2 gaz long, and 14 g. broad. Sirki is made of very fine galam reeds, 
looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold at the rate of 14 d. per pair, 14 g. 
long, and 16 girths broad. The ceilings and walls of houses are adorned 
with it. 

KX’ has is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass, which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air cool 
and perfumed. Price, 14 R. per man. 

Kah «¢ chappar (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are called 
in Hindi pilah, per ser from 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kth i Dab’h, straw, &c., which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans. 

Minj, the bark of galam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man. 

San is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well buckets, &., 3 d. per man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man. 

Sirtsh ¢ kdht, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Luk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it, and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 
Qal’t. Price, 1 R. per man. 

Simgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man. It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house cool and looks well. Gil ¢ 
surhh, or red clay, called in Hindi gerd, 40 d. per man. There is a quarry 
of it in the hills of Gwaliar. 

Glass is used for windows; price, 1 R. for 1} 8., or one pane for 4 d. 
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AIN 87. 
ON THE WAGES OF LABOURERS. 


Gilkars (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d.; second class, 6 d. ; 
third class, 5 d. 

Sangtardsh (stone-masons). The tracer gets 6 d. for each gaz; one 
who does plain work, 5d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 7. 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d.; second do., 6 @.; third do., 4 d.; fourth 
do., 3 d.; fifth do., 2d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 1 d. 
17 7. for one gaz ; second class do., 1 d. 6 7.; third class do., 21/7. 

Pinjarah sds (Lattice work and wicker work). rst, when the pieces 
are Joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal, 24 d. 
for every square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d.; when 
hexagonal, 18 d. ; when ja’fari [or rhombus-like, one diagonal being vertical 
the other horizontal], 16 d.; when shefrant [or square fields, as on a chess 
board ], 12 d. for every square gaz. 

Secondly, when the work is ghatr wagli (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 48 d. 
per square gaz; for second class do., 40 d. 

Arrahkash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square gaz 24 d., if 
sisaun wood ; if nazhi wood, 2 d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

Bildérs (bricklayers), first class, daily 34 d.; second class do., 3 d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. per 
gez; for laying foundations, 2} d.; for all other walls, 2 @. For digging 
ditches, 4 d@. per gaz. 

§z The gaz of a labourer contains 32 fassizes. 

Chéh-kan, or well diggers, first class work men, 2 d. per gaz; second 
class do., 14 d; third class do., 14 d. 

Ghautah khur, or well-divers. They clean wells. In the cold season, 
4d. per diem; in the hot season, 3d. By the job, 2 #. for cleaning a depth 
of one gaz. 

Khisht tardsh, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 

Surkhikob (pounders of old bricks), 14 d. for a heap of 8 mans. 

Glass-cutters, 100 d. per gaz. 

Bamboo-cutters, 2 d. per diem. 

Chapparband, or thatchers, 3 d. per diem; if done by the job, 24 d. for 
100 gaz. 

Patalband (vide p. 224), 1 d. for 4 gaz. 

Lak’ hirah. They varnish reeds, &c., with lac. Wages, 2 d. per diem. 

29 
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Abkash, or watcr-carriers. First class, 3 d. per diem ; second class do., 
2d. Such water-carricrs as are used for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2 d. per diem. 


AIN 88. 
ON ESTIMATES OF HOUSE BUILDING. 

Stonechualdings. For 12 aaz, one pha (vide above Am 86) is required ; 
also 75 mans chinah; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mans 
chinah are required per gaz. 

Briekbuildings. For every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chiinah, and 2 in. 27 8. pounded brick (surkhi). 

Claybuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick-mould 
contains 1 s. of earth and 3 s. of water. 

Astarkari work. For every gaz, 1 man chinah, 10 8. galt, 14 8. surkhi, 
and 3s. san (vide p. 224) are required. 

Candalahkdrt: work. For every gaz, 7 8. of qgal’t, and 3 8. surkhi are 
required. 

Safidkdrt work. 10 8. of gal’t are required per gaz. 

Gajkart work (white-washing). For walls and ceilings, 10 8. per gaz ; 
for pantries, 6 s.; chimneys, 10 ¢. 

Windows require 24 8. of lime, 24 s. of glass, 4 8. of sirish 2 kahi (putty). 

Plaster for walls, for 14 gaz 1m. of straw, and 20 m. earth; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. for 15 gas. 

Lae (varnish work) used for cheghs [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 
horizontally, and joined by strings, with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screens]. If red, 4 8. of lac, and 
1s. of vermilion; if yellow, 4s. of lac, 1s. of zarnikh (auripigment). If 
green, $8. of indigo is mixed with the lac, and zarnikh is added ; if black, 4 s. 
of lac and 8 s. of indigo. 


AIN 89. 
RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS.’ 
One gaz = 24 fassiyes 
1 fassty = 24 taswansahs 
1 taswdnsah = 24 khims 
1 kham = 24 zarrahs. 
Whatever quantity of wood be used, the chippings (?) are reckoned at 


* Tam not sure whether this Ain has been correctly translated. 
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one-eighth (7). In Siésaun wood, per tassij, 26} sera, 15 tanks; Babil wood 
23) 8.5 d.; Sirs wood, 214 s. 15 tdnks; Nazhi wood, 20 s.; Ber wood, 
183 s.; Dayal wood, 17 s. 20 tdnks. 


AYN 90. 
THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 


His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has for several reasons 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus adorned 
the market place of the world. One cubic gaz of dry wood of every kind has 
been weighed, and their differences have thus been established. Khanjak 
wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Safidar the lightest wood. 
I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubic gaz of 

Mans. Sers. Ténks. 


Ie. Khanjak,.. .:62¢c0ccaassesa Pima ebeee hasee ten is 27 14 — 
2. Ambli ( Zamarindus Indica) sila sirerecentatiaeil eacae eet arine 24 82 25 
3. Zaitun (aia doaatalaas 2). dbase vee eeaee 01 24 — 
4. Balit (Oak),........ iG evecare ase ON OT og, 
5. K’her (Acacia catecht)......cececcccceccccecs a 211 16 — 
6. K’hirni (Aftmusops),.......... ee es 
7. Parsiddh, .........ccececcccceccccecucececuceces 20 14 17 
8. Abnis (Ebony), ........ccce cscs sec ecees pieeiies 20 9 20 
9. Sain (Acacta Suma), .....ccccccccccccncececcsace 19 32 10 
10. Baqqam (Cacsalpina sappan), ......cecececccncesees 19 223 10 
1d. ‘Koharhar, sc8c064tescwesss eeds ‘ee ebetesas »~ (19113 5 
12. Mahwé& (Bassia latifolia),..... ccc cc cee cee eeees 18 32} 2 
1S;.. RANGA, ecceiict Bias seabetacerteeetaseiuesod 18 204 10 
14y: PROD: Spsssis cua seeai icine ss piadeeek ess 
15. Red Sandal, in Hindi Rakt Chandan, (Pterocarpus 
SARCALINUS) is ia. 05d. OS Oia ews dare RUN OG eae ars 18 44 10 
16. Chamri,............06. hia cde. itiiem Andale ae oaaee .. 18 2 TH 
17 “Chamar Mani 064.4060 oc od beets eeu nteteeats 17 16 — 
18. ’Unnéb (Zizyphus sativus), .. 0... ccc cece cece enees 7 5 4 
19. Sisaun Patang (vide No. 40), .....00.-..00. aac 17 123 7 
20. Sandan, .......cscseeceeeeeee tea ueeene uae 17 1 28 
21. Shamshdd (Burus Sempervirens,)....0...00005 teeecves “16- 18: 95 





Voigt, in his Hortus Bengalensis says, puts Zaitdn among the heaviest woods. 
the wood of ZLaitin, or Gyrocarpus, is 


<-~ 


s . 
At i 


1 So according to Watson’s Index. But | very light, and is used for boats. Abulfazl 


22. 
23. 
24. 
295. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
(37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
49. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
30. 
ol. 
52. 
53. 
o4. 
00. 
o6. 
57. 
08. 
59. 
60. 
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D’hau (Grislea tomentosa), ....0.cceeeccees Jieweaas 
Amlah, Hind. Anwlah, (Emblica officinalis), ........+. 
Karil (Sterculia ance -{- Codranraa, Af pas Me) 
ANCA) WOOds: <c2%edenrvaeia eae aes awon scan es 
Sal (Shorea robusta)... .cccccccsccccccccacecccccves 
Banaus. His Majesty calls this tree Shdh Alu ; but in 
Kabul and Persian it is called AJ Balu (Cherry), 
Kailas (Cherry tree) 
Ninb (Azadirakhta Indica), 
Dérhard (Berberts aristata), 
Maia, sesoee heausin aeensaiies oe 
Babul (Acacia ea screened uit ae oe eb oieucre aac 
Sagal ocuns ieee aes. oo os acute eer 
Bijaisér,..... (: whe 5 oe ah one (ay so aees 
Pili, 
Mulberry, io02ssiataientenciin 
D’haéman, ..... fis unl & by fn ee Jeeeeees 
BON Bares... 65655225230 ewe tei wa sae RS SA ORAR OSS 
Sirs (Acacia odoratissima), .......ccccccvccsccncees 
Sisaun (Dalbergia sissoo ; vide No. 19,) .....000 ere 
Findugq,...... (. Cyr Cee. atlas j. iipeeeeewes< 
CHAAUKGE oac.s 440 Sacaens testeeatanaa a waeeawe ses 
Dudd@’hi, ...... {: log bem an £e hate! ice 
Haldi i icveaweraiewegeea fC eee eee 
Kaim (Nauclea parviflora)” 
J&man (Jambosa),..... {. fe Lada 2 pe 


eseeeeoesesee 


Faras, rere eee ee ee . J wn OY, » rn. 2, See 
Bar (Ficus Indica), .....0secseees 


e 
e 
e 
es 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


Chanér, ....... C Plekert O uid bon pe 
Chérmaghz (Walnut tree), ........... (eeeadee eee 
Champ& (Michelta champaca), .....ceceseeces nes 
Ber (Zizyphus jujuba), ...seeeee sats 
Amb (Mango, Mangifera Indica,) ..cecceccccaseeee 
Pépari (Ulmus), 2. 6sceseces cess re ee ee 
Diyér (Cedrus deodar), ...ccccccccsccccecccccvecs 
Bod CW vlow ), 2220s isedesevdea teases ie eecwues 
Kunbhir (Gunbhir (2), Gmelina arborea), «1.0.0... 
Chidh (Pinus longifolia), 

Pipal. The Brahmins worship this tree (Ficus religtosa). 


Mans. Sers. Ténks. 


16 1 
16 1} 
16 1 
15 17 
15 43 


14 36} 
14 35} 
14 32} 
14 32} 


14 223 


14 10 
13 34 


13 28} 
13° 25 
13 10 
12 38 
12 34} 
12 26 


12 17} 


12 134 
12 124 


12 8 
12 3} 
11 29 
11. 93 
11 4 
ll 2 


10 20 


10 193 


10 103 


10 
l 
10 - 
20 
7 


10 


31 
19 


20 


15 
20 
29 
21 
3 
4 


22 


32 
30 


20 


o 


17 


20 








Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


61. Kat’hal (Jacktree, Artocarpus integrifolia),.......++- 10 7h 34 
62s, “GUPdaIns: e566 wecebus.ce esate oeeseses eae 
63. her (Terminalia belerica), ciccccccccccsecceceees 10 7 30 
64. Palds ( Butea Frondosa),..cecccsceees gs dug tee ae oeeare-0is 9 34 — 
65. Surkh Bed, .......6000fabletilevbeccecneeeeees 8 25 20 
66. Ak (Calotropis gigantea), ...cccceccececccucceeceecs 8 19} 25 
67. Senbal (Cotton tree), ....esemesncecceeeececncceees 8 13 34 
68. Bakayin (Helga composita),. | Prete 6 DEC pawe Siwee os 8 9 30 
69. Lhasoré (Cordia mira),... Toesea sheen is are 8 9 20 
70. Padmé&k’h (Cerasus caproniana), .....cesccececcaes 
Tle ANG. odaeet ewer ain tiweaag ecieNanaw pea soeaes 7 7 383i 
72 Safdar, .....0a ht Ad, Ley Meas a etieod 6 7 224 
¢= In the above weights, the ser has been taken at 28 ddéma. 
foo : / 
[° Ris ae ieee, occ pp / 6 
, 7? 
en : = e ay = 4 oe - ye jad ee > a 
Q They oi. “= cS ot / £ a o - ¢ oe | 
pe ag ved 
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BOOK SECOND. 
THE ARMY. 





AYN 1. 
THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 


His Majesty guides the Imperial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. He has 
divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into several 
classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes, His Majesty is content, if they submit; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamind4rs of the country furnish more than four millions, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one commander. 
They are called Ahadis, because they are fit for a harmonious unity. His 
Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints them as com- 
manders. 

A large number are worthy but poor; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Tdrdénis and 
Persians get 25 Rupees; and Hindusténis, 20 R. If employed to collect the 
revenue, they get 15 #. Such troopers are called Bardwardi. 

Some Commanders who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called Dakhtlis. 

In the contingent of a Commander (mancabdér) of Ten Thousand, other 
mancabddrs as high as Hazéris (Commanders of One Thousand) serve ; in the 
contingent of a Commander of Eight Thousand, Mangabdars up to Hashtcadis 
(Commanders of Eight Hundred) serve; in the contingent of a Commander 
of Seven Thousand, Mancabdérs up to Haftcadis (Commanders of Seven 
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Hundred) serve; in the contingent of a Commander of Five Thousand, 
other Mancabdérs as high Pancadis (commanders of Five Hundred) serve: 
and in the contingent of a Pancgadi, Mangabdars as high as Cadiz (Commanders 
of One Hundred) serve. Mangabdirs of lower ranks do not serve in the 
contingents of high Maneabdars. 

Some Commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
Kumakis. 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to others. 
Tlis Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrowing horses 
(for the time of musters), or exchanging them for worse ones, and to make 
them take care of the Imperial horses; for he knows that avarice makes 
men so short-sighted, that they look upon a loss as a gain. In the beginning 
of the present reign, when His Majesty was still ‘behind the veil,’ many 
of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived without check, and 
indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of married life. Low, avan- 
cious men sold their horses, and were content to serve as foot-soldiers, or 
brought instead of a superior horse, a tatoo that looked more like an ass. 
They were magniloquent in their dishonesty and grecdiness of pay, and even 
expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. Hence His Majesty had to introduce 
the Descriptive Roll System, and to make the issue of pay dependent upon 
the inspection of these rolls (ede below Ain 7). This stopped, in a short 
time, much lawlessness, and regenerated the whole military system. But at 
that time the regulations regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His 
Majesty had adopted the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon 
branding an animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot 
distinguish that which is good from that which is bad, having neither 
respect for themselves nor their master, and who think to promote a cause 
by ruining it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious 
practices, which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive Roll 
System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of discipline 
and became worthy men, whilst importunate, lowmen were taught honorable- 
ness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious learned the luxury of 
magnanimity. The army resembled a newly irrigated garden. Even for the 
Treasury the new regulations proved beneficial. Such are the results which 
wisdom and practical knowledge can produce! Branding a horse may 
indecd inflict pain ; but when viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of 
much satisfaction to the thinking man. 
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AIN 2. 
ON THE ANIMALS OF THE ARMY. 


In the 18th year of his reign, His Majesty introduced the branding 
system [vide p. 140, note 1]. The ranks of the men were also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the army 
was attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and excellent 
regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices were enquired 
into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A proper check by 
accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject were laid down. The 
Bakhshis were also freed from the heavy responsibility of bringing new 
men, and every thing went on smoothly. | 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, Persian 
horses, Mujannas, Turkt horses, Yabus, Tazis, and Janglah horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 ddms per mensem ; and get daily 6 s. of grain (the 
price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. per 
man), 23 d. of g’hi, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for a jul, artak, 
yalposh, girth (His Majesty does not call it ¢ang, but fardkht), gaddt, 
nakhtahband, gaizah (which the vulgar pronounces gdizah), magasrdn, curry + 
comb, hati’hi (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), towel, 

pdsband, nails, &c., [vide p. 136], 70 d. per mensem, which oytlay is called 
kharj 1 yardg 4 asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 60 d. for 
the saddle, and an apch{(?) every second month ; 7 d. per mensem for shoes ; 
and 63 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance, if he takes charge 
of two horses. Total, 479 d. But as His Majesty cares for the comfort of 
the army, and enquires into the satisfactory condition of the soldiers, he 
increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 479 d. by 81 d.; and 
when the value of the Rupee was increased from 35 to 40 dims, His Majesty 
granted a second additional allowance of 80d@. This coin [the Rupee] is 
always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards, a third additional allowance 
of 2 R. (80 d.) was ordered to be given for each class of horses, except 
Janglahs, which horses are now-a-days entirely left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia, or such as resemble Persian 
horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680d. Of this, 458 d. are 
necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, wz. 10 d. for the yardg, 
10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first increase which was 
given, amounted to 67 d. ; the second, to 75 d. ; the third to 80 d. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mujannas herses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 140, note 2], and are mostly Turki, or Persian geldings. Monthly cost 

30 
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560d. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. The allowance for these horses is 
100 d. less than the preceding, vtz., 30 d. less for sugar; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, &c.; 15d. lessin g’hi; 3 d. less for the groom; 2 d. less for 
shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Majesty, 72 d.; second, 50 d.; 
third, 80 d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Ttrén; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less than for 
Mujannas horses, vizs., 30 d. less for sugar, 30d. less for grass ; 10 d. less for 
the yardg ; 4 d. less for the saddle, bridle, &c. ; 2 d. less for shoeing ; 2 d. less 
for g’hi. But the daily allowance of grain was increased by 2 sers (which 
amounts to 18 d. yer mensem), as the sugar had been left out. First increase 
52 d.; second, 50 d.; third 80 d. 

The fifth class (yabué horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are the 
offspring of Turki horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 d. Of 
this, 239 d@. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding ; vtz., 28 d. for ght; 15 d. less for the groom; 10 d. less for the 
yardg; and 6 d. less for the saddle, bridle, &c. First increase, 41 d.; 
second increase, 40 d.; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called 7azis ; middling ones, Janglahs ; inferior ones, Tatus. 

Good mares are reckoned as 7Jézis ; if not, they are counted as Janglahs. 

1. Tdzts. Monthly cost, 320 d. of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for the Ydbu, viz., 18 d. less for grain, as they 
only get 6 sers per diem; 15 d. less for grass; 10 d. less for g’hi and sugar; 
8 d. less for yardg. First increase, 22 d.; second, 30 d.; third, 80 d. 

2. Janglahs. Monthly cost, 240 d., of which 1454 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 424 d. less than for Tdzis. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers. Hence there are 15d. less for grass; 9 d. less 
for grain; 6 d. less for g’hi and molasses; 44d. less for the yardg; 2d. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 294 d.; second 25 d.; third, 40 d. 

Formerly, mules were reckoned as Zdzi horses; but now-a-days, as 
Janglahs. 

For Titus the monthly expenditure is 160 d.; but this animal is now 
altogether thrown out. 


Note by the Translator. We may arrange Abnifazl’s items in a tabularform. From 
several remarks in Baddonf, we may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was strictly 
prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwals responsible for it ; vide Bad, II, p. 890, 1. 6 
from below. Many recrnits on joining the contingent of a Mancabddr, brought horses 
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with them, for which the Mangabdér received from the Treasury an allowance according 
to the following table. 























IL | I. |] on] iv. |} ov. | ve. | vi 
a a a 3 
~ ® Sa o a . = 
# [ER SF/ 28) 3/3 = 
{iaelanléa| S| 2] P 
| § 
Gram, ... 54d.| 64d.| 64d.| 72d.| 72d. | 64d.| 45 d. 
G’hi, ...... Becgttiaak Weaeteods 75 d.| 76 d.| 60d.|J eq lg, (| 10d.] 4 a. 
Sugar, 60 d.| 60d.} 30d | 10d.| 4 d. 
rass, ss 90 d.| 90 d.| 90 d,| 60 d.| 60d. | 45 d.] 30 a] Not 
Varig: cocina 70 d.| 60d,| 40d,| 80d.| 20d. |12d.| 7}4.| specified 
Saddle, &c., 60 d.' 50d.! 20d.| 16d.| 10d. 110d.| 10 a 
Shoes, 7d.| 6d.| 4d4.| 2a 2d. | 2d.| ... 
Groom, . 63 d.| 63 d.| 60d.; 60d.| 45d.) 45 d.| 45 d 
Original Allowance,......... 479 d. |458 d. |358 d. 298 d. |239 d. |188 d. {14544 
Ist Increase,...... scesscees ve. 81 d.| 67 d.| 72d.| 52d | 41d.| 22d |} 29¢d 
Qnd Ditto, ........s0--.+--.. | 80d. | 75d.| 80d. 50d.| 40d.| 80d.| 25 d| Not 
Srd Ditto, ...............s0.. | 80d. | 80d.) 80d. | 80 d.| 80d. | 80d.| 40 d.| specified. 














Total monthly cost in dams,|720 d. |680 d. [560 d. 480 d. |400 d. '320 d. |240 d.! 160 d. 


| | 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abulfazl ceases from Class IV.; 
but as he goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets. G’hi and 
molasses were generally given together ; de p. 185. 

2. Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seren classes: Masti, Shergir, Sddah, Manjholah, Karha, Phandurkiya, and 
Mokal, elephants; but there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty’s 
elephant stables [vide p. 124, 1. 17]. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1320 dams [33 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 2} mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Mahdwat, a Bhot, and a Meth, of whom the first gets 120 d@., and 
the two last 90d. An increase of 120 d. was given. From the beginning 
elephants were branded ; but now certain differences are made. 

Shergir Elephants. Monthly cost, 1100 d., which is 220 d. less than 
the former. Grain, 2 m. per diem, which makes 180 d. less per mensem ; also 
15 @. less for the Mahfwat and the Bhoi. His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110 d. 

Sddah Elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding. Grain 14 m. per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month. Besides 
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30 d. less fur the Meth, and 15 d. less for the Mahdwat and the Bhoi. An 
increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjholah Elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain lm. The decrease 
is thé same asin the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Krarha Elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. Grain, 30s. Hence there is a 
decrease of 30 d. on this account, and of 15 d. for the Mahawat. No Bhoi 
is ullowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

Phandurkiya Elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, 15 8. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, dams are taken, not rupees, so 
that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

3. Canels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 8.; grass, 1 d.; furniture, 
20 d.; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned; and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 ddms, 20 d. more were allowed. 

4. Oven. Monthly allowance, 120d. Grain, 4s.; grass 1 d.; furniture, 
6d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of the rupee was 
raised, 10 d. more were given. 

5. O.en for the waggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., riz., 480 d. for four oxen ; 120 d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 

Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mangabdars, and to those 
who bring good horses und camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


AIN 3. 
Tlik MANCABDARS.’ 

Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles of 
lawlessness will not cease to rise. It isso with the elements: as long as the 
uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of exhibiting the 
wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form unions among 





* The Arabians say mangib ; in Persia ddr, an officer ; but the word is generally 
and India, the word is pronounced mengud. restricted to high officials. 
It means a post, an oltice, hence mungub- 
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themselves, and avoid wilful violence; hence they live comfortably, and 
watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But men, from the 
wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of a just leader, 
round whom they may rally; in fact their social existence depends upon their 
being ruled by a monarch ; for the extraordinary wickedness of men, and 
their inclination to that which is evil, teach their passions and lusts new 
ways of perversity, and even cause them to look upon committing bloodshed 
and doing harm as a religious command." To disperse this cloud of ignorance, 
God chooses one, whom he guides with perfect help and daily increasing 
favor. That man will quell the strife among men by his experience, 
intrepidity, and magnanimity, and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 
undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some excellent 
men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. For this 
cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mangabdars, from the 
Dehbéshi (Commander often) to the Dah Hazart (Commanderof Ten Thousand), 
limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand, to his august sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and enquirers got a hint from above, 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ;* they read in 
it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mangabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 


eternal bliss. 


* “When the collector of the Diwan 
asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, 
they should pay it with all humility and 
submission. And if the Collector wishes 
to spit into their mouths, they should 
open their mouths without the slightest 
fear of contamination (¢agazzuz), so that 
the Collector may do so. In this state 
[with their mouths open], they should 
stand before the Collector. The object 
of such humiliations and spitting into 
their mouths is to prove the obedience of 
Infidel subjects under protection, and to 
promote the glory of the Islam, the true 
religion, and to show contempt to false re- 
hgions. God himself orders us to despise 
them; for He says (Sur. 9, 29),‘Out of 
hand,whilst they are reduced low.’ To treat 
the Hindus contemptuously is a religious 
duty, because they are the greatest enemies 
of oe vane) bee Mustafa, 

ing the killing, and plundering of 
Hiedue, and cnaliae slaves of thems has 
ordered,‘ They must either accept the 
Islam, or be killed or be made slaves, and 
their property must be plundered ;’ and 


with the exception of the Imam i A’zam 
(Abu Hanifah), to whose sect we all 
belong, there is no other authority for 
taking the Jazydh from Hindus; but all 
other lawyers say, ‘ Either death or the 
Islam.’ Térikh « Firuz Shahi, p. 290. 
Akbar often reproached the Muhammadans 
for converting with the sword. This, he 
said, was inhuman. And yet, he allow- 
ed the suttee. 

2 Jaldlah. This curious word is, ac- 
cording to Bahdr « ‘Ajdm, an abbrevia- 
tion of the phrase Julla jaldalahu, ‘ May 
His glory shine forth.’ It is then used in 
the sense of God ; thus the dual ja/d/a- 
tain, saying Allah! Allah!; and 
khatm ijaldlah saying the word Allah 
125,000 times. Similarly here; the 66 
mancabs correspond to the value of the 
letters of Jaldlah, i. e. Yj = 1 4 30 + 
30 -+- 5 = 66. Abulfaz] makes much of 
the coincidence ; for Akbar’s name was 
Jalal uddin, and Akbar was a divinity. 
Perhaps I should not say coincidence, 
because of the sixty-six mangabs only 
one half existed. 
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In selecting his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the jewel 
of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first glance,’ and 
confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the mangab ofa 
servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the number of the 
beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the Mangabdars vary according 
to the condition of their contingents. An officer whose contingent comes up 
to his mangab, is put into the first class of lus rank ; if his contingent is one 
half and upwards of the fixed number, he is put into the second class; the 
third class contains those contingents wluch are still less, as is shewn in the 
table below. 

Yuzbashiy (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
frst class contains suchas furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Rupees. The ¢/erenth class contains such as have no 
troops of their own in accordance with the statement made above, that 
Dikhili troops are vow-a-days preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. 
The nine intermediate classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 
700 Rupees by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Dubisfis, the fixed number of Jurkt 
and Janglah horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned, generally Ifyannas, rarely 
Vibis; and Dahbashis are excused the Zurki horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 

Note BY THE TRANSLATOR ON THE MANCABS. 


The sixty-six Mancabs, detailed by Abulfazl in the following table 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a repre- 
sentation of the Mancabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. 
The table may represent Akbar’s plan ; but the list of grandees, as given 
by Abulfazl himself in the 30th Ain of this Book, only mentions thirty- 
three—the three commands of the three Princes from 10000 to 
7000; and thirty commands of the Mancabdars, namely commands 
of 5000, 4500, 4000, 3500, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, 1250, 1000, 900 ?, 
800, 700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 
50, 40, 30, 20,10. Of the last thirty commands, two are somewhat 
doubtful (the commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the 
Ain, though the List of Grandees of Shah Jahan’s time (Pddishahnanah, 
II. p. 717) mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command 
of 300, because no Mancabs under 5V0 are enumerated in that list. 








* Abulfazl often praises Akbar as a Akbar learnt the art from the Jogis. 
good physiognomist. Badaoni says, 
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Abulfazl specifies below the names of all of Akbar’s Commanders 
up tothe Mancabdérs of 500; he then gives the names of the Com- 
manders of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the 
Commands below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were 
alive, vis., 


of Commanders of 150 ............ 53 
: DO: Be Sracesarteaerts 1 
100 (Yusbdshis) 250 
BO sia cate neane 91 
00: Sha ead evee. 204 
OO: 5.5.84 Su eoaes 16 
AO a rictp igh es bts 260 
OU «eeu cewek 39 
20 <aecede meses 250 
10 s2Gestadess 224 


in all, 1388 Commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher 
Mancabdars from 5000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abulfazl made his list. 

As Abulfazl’s List (Ain 30), according to the testimony of Nizim 
1 Harawi is a complete list,” it is certain that of the 66 Mancabs of the 
following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Shéh- 
jahan’s grandees in the Padishahndmah, which likewise gives 18 com- 
mands to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Pddishadhnadmah are :—Four com- 
mands of the princes (Dér& Shikoh, 20,000; Sh&h Shujé, 15,000; 
Aurangzeb, 15,000; Murad Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 9000, 
7000, 6000, 5000, 4000, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, 1000, 900, 800, 700, 
600, 500. 

From the fact that Abulfazl only gives names up to commanders 
of 200, and the Pddishahndmah up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mangabs under 200, and at Shdhjahan’s time, Mancabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Amir. To judge 
from Nizdm’s Tabagdt and the Maasir i Rahimi, Mancabdars from the 
Hazéri (Commander of 1000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umardé-i- 


‘ Nizim says in the introduction to asdm{ i har yak rd afdzilpandh Shatkh 
his List of the principal grandces of Abulfazl dar kitaéb + Akbarndmah mar- 
Akbar’s Court, that it was unnecessary gum galam 3 badds’ragam gardanidah. 
for him to specify all, because tq/gil + 
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kibar, or umard-i-’izdm, great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mancabdaérs from the Hazaris 
upwards. Nizém does restrict his phrases ba martabah 7 imarat rastd, or 
dar gargah (or silk, or sumrah) 1 umard muntasim gasht, to commanders 
from Hazaris. 

The title Amir ul Umara (the Amir of the Amirs, principal 
Amir), which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at 
the time, seems to have been held by several simultaneously. Nizim 
gives this title to Adham Khan, Khizr Khwaéjah Khan, Mir Muhammad 
Khan Atkah, Muzaffar Khan, Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan, and to 
the three commanders-in-chief, Bairfm Khain, Mun’im Khan, and 
Mirzé ’Abdurrahim, the three latter being styled Khan Khdnan,' or 
Khan Khénan o Sipahsalar. 

In the Pddishahnamah, however, the title of Amirul Umarda 18 
restricted to the first living grandee (’Ali Mardan Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizim only mentions commanders of 5000, 
4000, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, and 1000—for lower Mancabs he does 
not specify names. Abulfazl gives three intermediate Mancabs of 
4500, 3500, and 1250; but as he only gives five names for these three 
ranks, we may conclude that these Mancgabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4500, 3500, and 1250, we have, according to Ain 30, 
twelve steps from 5000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Rs. 2500) is the twelfth part of the salary of a commander of 
5000 (Rs. 30,000). The Pddishéhndmah gives fourteen steps between the 
commanders of 7000 and 500, and fixes the salary of a Commander 
of 7000 at one kror of ddéms per annum, or 250000 #s., stating at the 
same time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian 
Dictionary, entitled Ghias ullughat, states that the salary of a commander 
of 5000 is1 kror, or 250,000 Rs., and that the salary of a Pancadi, or 
commander of 500, is 20,000 Rs. per annum, the 123th part of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Mancabdars, as given 
by Abulfazl in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Padishdhndmah and the Ghids, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unusually high; but they would be 


1 For Khdni Khdndn, the Khan of | Izdfat is left out. 
the Khans. In such titles the Persian 
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considerably reduced, if each Mangabdér had to keep up the establish- 
ment of horses, elephants, camels, carts, &c., which Abulfazl specifies 
for each rank. Taking the preceding Ain and the table in the note as 
a guide, the establishment of horses, &c., mentioned in the following 
table, would amount 
for a Commander of 5000 (monthly salary 30,000 R.) to 10637 R. 

1000 ( ditto 8200 R.) to 30154 R. 

100 ( ditto 700 R.) to 313 R. 

The three classes which Abulfazl mentions for each Mancab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 238, 1. 7. 

A commander of 5000 was not necessarily at the head of a 
contingent of 5000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even approach 
the number expressed by the title of a Mancabdér. Thus Nizém says 
of Todar Mall and Qutbuddin Muhammad Khfn, as if it was something 
worth mentioning, that the former had 4000 cavalry, and the latter 
5000 naukars, or servants, 7. e., soldiers, though Todar Mall was a 
commander of 4000 (Niz4m says 5000), and Qutbuddin a commander 
of 5000. Of ’Abdul Majid Acaf Khan, a commander of 3000 (vide 
Ain 30, No. 49), Niz4m says, ‘ he reached a point when he had 20,000.’ 
In the Padish4hnémah, where more details are given regarding the 
number of men undereach commander, we find that of the 115 Commanders 
of 500 under Shahjahan only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last 
had only 50 troopers. This also explains the use of the word 18 sdé 
after the titles of Mancabdérs; as panj hdzdrt i sdt sihhazdr suwar, “a 
Commander of 5000, personally (sat, or by rank), and in actual command 
of 3000 cavalry.”” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shdistah Khan panjhazdri, panj 
hazar sewdr 1 duaspah sihaspah, “Shéstah Khan, a Commander of 5000, 
contingent 5000 cavalry, with two horses, with three horses.” A trooper 
is called duaspah, if he has two horses, and sthaspah, if three, in order to 
change horses during e/ghdrs or forced marches. But keeping duashpah 
sihaspah troopers was a distinction, asin the Pddishahndmah only the 
senior Mancabdars of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhazéris; 1 Chahérhazéri; 2 Sihhazfri; 2 Duhazdri; 2 Hazédr o 
pancadi; 1 Hazdri; and 1 Haftcadi. 

The higher Mancabdars were mostly governors of Gubahs. The 
governors were at first called sipahsalars ; towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign we find them called Hakims, and afterwards, Gdhib Cubah or 
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Cubahdars, and still later merely Cubahs. The other Mancabdars held 
Jagirs, which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mancabdars are also called ta’indtiydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tdbindt (followers) ;' hence tabinbdshi, the 
Mancabdar himself, or his Bakhsh (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mancabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general, 
or.the local treasuries ; vide Ains 6, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbaz Khan (cide pp. 140, 188) 
was appointed Mir Bakhshi. The following passage from Badéoni (II, 
p. 190). is interesting : 

‘<The whole country, with the exception of the Khdlicah lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as jégir; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbéz Kh&n,* the Mir Bakhshi, introduced 
the custom and rule of the dégh o mahalli, which had been the rule of 
A’léuddin Khilji,* and afterwards the law under Sher Shéh. It was settled 
that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty (bfs¢2), and be 
ready with his followers to mount guard and....,* as had been ordered; and 
when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses of his twenty troopers 
to be branded, he was then to be made a Cadi, or Commander of 100 or more. 
They were likewise to keep elephants, horses, and camels, in proportion 
to their Mancabs, according to the same rule. When they had brought to 
the musters their new contingent complete, they were to be promoted 
aceording to their merits and circumstances to the post of Hasdri, Duhazdri, 
and even Panjhazari, which is the highest Mancab; but if they did not do 
well at the musters, they were to be put down. But notwithstanding this 
new regulation, the condition of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs 
did what they liked ; for they put most of their own servants and mounted 





2 wlilusd, pl. of gpa, from ern tain, 
the Indian pronunciation of yas ta’yin, 
to appoint. tdbin, wl, to follow ; then 
as an adj., one who follows. This cor- 
rects the erroneous meanings of tdbin on 
p. 62 of the Journal A. S. of Bengal for 
1868. 

* The passage in the printed edition 
is frightfully unintelligible. For kih read 
Kambi ; for hat dahanidah, we have per- 


haps to read ydd dahdntdah, having 
brought to the memory of (Akbar) ; for 
tdbtdn, read tdbindn ; tor pandh Khudd, 
read pandh ba Khudd; for dn ham, read 
dn hamah. 

® The Tarikh i Féirdz Shdhi says but 
little r ing it. The words ddgh o 
mahallé occur very often together. 

* Ojdr o maljdr(?). For 7dr, a 
Turkish word, vide Vullers. 
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attendants into soldiers’ clothes (Jibds ¢ sipdht), brought them to the musters, 
and performed everything according to their duties. But when they got 
their jagirs, they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new 
emergency arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them again away, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mancabdér remained in statu quo, 
‘dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he was 
no longer fitfor anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners (naddd/f), carpenters, and green- 
grocers, Hindu and Musalmén, and brought borrowed horses, got them 
branded, and were appointed to a Mancab, or were made Kroris (vide p. 13, 
l. 5 from below), or Ahadis, or Dakhilis to some one (vide p. 231); and when 
a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the imaginary horse and 
the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties on‘foot. Many 
times it happened at the musters, before the emperor himself in the Diwén- 
khinah i khéc, that they were weighed in their clothes, with their hands and 
feet tied, when they were found to weigh from 2} to 3 man, more or less (?) 
and after inquiry, it was found that all were hired, and that their very 
clothes and saddles were borrowed articles. His Majesty then used to 
say, “With my eyes thus open, I must give these men pay, that they 
may have something to live on.” After some time had passed away, His 
Majesty divided the Ahadis into duaspah, yakaspah (having one horse), and 
ntmaspah (having half a share in a horse), in which latter case two troopers 
kept one horse together, and shared the stipulated salary, which amounted 
to six rupees.’ 
Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily occurrence,........ ;> but notwithstanding 
all this, His Majesty’s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers were not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men, and 
of animals, carts, &c.; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
inthe Ain; and the heavy fines imposed on neglectful servants (p. 217, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details (Kasrat), 
in order to understand the whole (wahdat)—an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times—is the secret of his success." 

"We have not sufficient data to form an exact estimate of the 
strength of Akbar’s army. We may, however, quote a statement in 





_ ' Soaccording toone MS. The passage | 7” Here follows a sentence which I do not 
ws not quite clear. know how to translate. 
; * Vide p. 11, note. 
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the Pddishikumah regarding the strength of Shahjah4n’s army ; ride 
Padishahn. II, p. 713. 

‘“‘The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Faujdérs, 
Kroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganahs. These 
200,000 cavalry are made up as follows— 

8000 Mancabdars. 
7000 mounted Ahadis and mounted Barganddzes. 
185,000 Cavalry, consisting of the contingents (tdbindn) of the 
Princes, the Chief grandees, and the other Mancabdérs. 

‘‘ Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the emperor, 
and the remaining 30,000' are in the Cubahs and the forts.” 


The ‘ Rule of branding the fourth part’ is described among the 
events of the year 1056, as follows (II, p. 506) :— 


“The following law was made during the present reign (Shahjahén). 
If a Mancabdar holds a jaégir in the same cibah, in which he holds his 
mancab, he has to muster one-third of the force indicated by his” rank.’ 
Accordingly a Sth Ilazari ¢ zat sthhazar suwdr (a Commander of 3000, personal 
rank; contingent, 3000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the brand) 1000 
cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another cubah, he has only to 
muster @ fourth part. Accordingly, a Chahdrhazadri chahdrhazdr suwdr (a 
Commander of 4000; contingent, 4000) has only to muster 1000 cavalry. 

At the time when the Imperial army was ordered to take Balkh and 
Samarqand [1055], His Majesty, on account of the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mancabdar should only muster one-fifth. Accordingly a Panjhazdri panj- 
hazdr suwdr (a commander of 5000; contingent, 5000) mustered only 1000, 
v7z., 300 Schaspah troopers, 600 Duaspah troopers, 100 yakaspah troopers 
[z. e., 1000 men with 2200 horses], provided the income (Adgzl) of his jagir 
was fixed at 12 months; or 250 Sihaspah troopers, 500 duaspah troopers, 
and 250 yakaspah troopers [7. ¢., 1000 men with 2000 horses], provided the 
income of his jagir was fixed at 11 months; or 800 duaspah troopers, and 
200 yakaspah troopers [%. e., 1000 men and 1800 horses], if the income of 
his jagir was fixed at 10 months; or 600 duwaspah troopers and 400 yakaspak, 
if at 9 months; or 450 duaspah and 550 yakaspah troopers, if at 8 months ; 





* The edition of the Pddishahndmah | ers (troopers) to the brand (dAgh) ac- 
has wrongly 3000. cording to the third part. 
* Literally, he has to bring his follow- 
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or 250 duaspah and 750 yakaspah troopers, if at 7 months; or 100 duaspah 
and 900 yakaspah troopers, if at 6 months; or 1000 yakaspah, if at 5 months. 

But if the troopers to a mancgab had all been fixed as sthaspah duaspah 
[in other words, if the Commander was not a Panj hazari, panj hazdr suwdr, 
buta Panyj hazdri panj hazdr suwér i duaspah siaspah| he musters, as his 
proportion of duaspah and sihaspah troopers, double the number which he 
would have to muster, if his mancgab had been as in the preceding. 
Accordingly, a Panj hazdrt pany hazdr tamdm duaspah sihaspah (a Commander 
of 5000 ; contingent, only duaspah and sthaspah), would muster 600 troopers 
with three horses, 1200 troopers with two horses, and 200 troopers with 
one horse each [#. ¢., 2000 men with 4400 horses], provided the income 
of his jagir be fixed at 12 months, and so on.” 


From this important passage, itis clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mancabdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shahjahén. 
Thus if a Commander of 1000 troopers had the title of Hazdri hazdr 
sucar, the strength of his contingent was 1°°° = 250 men with 650 
horses, viz. 75 sihaspah, 150 duaspah, and 25 yakaspah ; and if his title 
was Hazari hazadr suwdr i duaspah siaspah, the strength of his contingent 
was 500 men with 1300 horses, riz. 150 sihaspah, 300 duaspah, and 50 
yakaspah, if the income of his jégir was drawn by him for every month 
ofthe year. The above passage also indicates that the proportions of 
sihaspah, and duaspah, and yakaspah troopers was for all mancabs as 
300: 600: 100, or as 3: 6: 1. 

As the author of the Padishadhnamah does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mangabdars drew the income, 
we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents 
mentioned after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their 
jagirs. 

From an incidental remark (Pddishahnamah, I. p. 113), we see 
that the pay of a Commander of sthashpah duaspah troopers was double 
the pay allowed to a Commander of yakaspahs. This agrees with the 
fact that the former had double the number of men and horses of the 
latter. 

The strength also of Aurangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, cide Elphinstone’s History, 
Second Edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 


strength of Akbar’s standing army. At the end of Ain 30, Abulfazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the Ain 
250 Commanders of 100 (Yuzbéshis) 


204 60 
260 40 
200 20 
224 10 


As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could 
not have been larger than 250 X 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, 
musketeers, and artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 
horses (vide p. 132, 1.6 from below), which were under the immediate 
charge of Mirz&é Abdurrahim Khaén Khaéndn, Akbar’s Commander-in- 
Chief. Hence there may have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. 
The rest were matchlock-bearers and artillery. In Ain 6, Abulfazl states 
that there were 12,000 matchlock-bearers. The number of Ahadis, of 
which Shéhjahaén had 7000, cannot have been very large. Many of 
them were on staffemploy in the various offices, store-houses, Imperial 
workshops; others were employed as adjutants and carriers of important 
orders. They were, at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common 
soldiers, as they had to buy their own horse on joining. Badaoni 
mentions an Ahadi of the name of Khwéjah Ibrahim Husain as one of 
his friends (II, p. 394). The number of Mangabd4rs, which under 
Shahjah4n amounted to 8000, was also much less. Of the 415 Man- 
cabdars, whose names are given in Ain 30, about 150 were dead, 
when Abulfazl wrote it,’ so that there would be about 250 higher 
Mancabdars, to which we have to add 1388 lower Mancabdars, from 
the Commanders of 150 downwards; hence altogether about 1600 
Mancabdars. 

But Akbar’s Mangabdars, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mangabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zd/) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, Mancabdars had even to 
furnish men with four horses (chahdraspah). A Dahbashi, or Commander 





2 The list of grandecs in Ain 30 is 
quoted in Nizim’s Tabaqit which do not 
go beyond A. H. 1002, as the author died 
in October 1594; but it may be still older, 
as Nizam assigns to several Mangabdars 
a higher rank than the one mentioned 
by Abulfazl. In fact, the list refers to 
a time prior to the year 993, when the 


three princes (Bad. II, p. 342) were ap- 
pe Commanders of 12000, 9000, and 

000 respectively, whilst in Abulfazl’s 
List, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is still put 
down as a Commander of 10000, Murad 
as Commander of 8000, and Danyal as 
of 7000. 
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of Ten, had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses; but in later times 
(ride Ain 5) the Chahdraspahs were discontinued, and a Dahbashi fur- 
nished 10 men with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish 
horses in proportion, one of Akbar’s Haz4ris would have had to bring 
1800 horses, whilst a Hazéri at the time of Shahjahdén only furnished 
650. 

Of Non-Commissioned officers a Mirdahah is mentioned ; vide note 
], p. 116. The pay of a Mirdahah of matchlock-bearers varied from 
74 to 64 R. per mensem. Common matchlock-bearers received from 6} to 
2? R. As they were standing (household) troops, Abulfazl has put them 
into the first Book of this work (Ains 36 to 40) ; and generally, the reader 
will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to the army, 
treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mancabdars. 

Baddoni, in the above extract, p. 248, speaks of a libds i sipaht, or 
soldier’s uniform (armour f). 

The distinctions conferred by the emperor on the Mangabdars con- 
sisted in certain flags (vide p. 50,1. 6, from below), and the gharyal 
or gong (vide in the beginning of the Fourth Book, Ain i Gharydl). 
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Tuble shewing the Establishments and Salaries of the Mancabddrs. 
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284 63! 58 111,950 |11,350/| 11,450 
273| 64} 56 [11,400 |11,650| 11,300 
26%| 54! 54 111,220 11,000] 10,800 
253| 62! 52 110,600 |10,400/ 10,200 
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2 For differences in reading I must refer the reader to my Text edition, p. 185. 
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AIN 4. 
THE AHADFS. 


There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Mancgab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of any 
one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, and 
are dignified by their independence. They go through the school of learning 
their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim of His 
Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, he calls 
such persons Ahadis (from ahead, one). They are thus reminded of the 
unity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separate Diw4n and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is theirchief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he takes 
daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they have 
been approved of, they pass through the Yddddsht, the Ta’ligah, the descrip- 
tive roll, and accounts [v/de Ain 10]. The paymaster then takes security, and 
introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, who generally 
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increases his pay from an eighth to three-fourths, or even to more than 
six-sevenths." Many Ahadis have indeed more than 500 Rupees per mensem.* 
He then gets the number nine as his brand [vide Afn 7]. In the beginning, 
when their rank was first established, some Ahadis mustered eight horses ; 
but now, the limit is five. On his sarkhat [vide Xin 11] each receives a 
farmdnchah (rank and pay certificate), on which year after year the treasurer 
makes payments. 

Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Diwan and the Bakhshi, which is called now-a-days Za;hthah,* the 
clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadi generally finds his own horse; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
Sagatndmah,* explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming, he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets anew one. But if he has no Sagafndmah to 
shew, he is not allowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses, are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmds money,’ and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four musters; or if the Ahadi be in debt, in 
eight instalments. 





AYN 65. 
OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 


As Ihave said something about the Mangabdérs and the Ahadiz, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 





2 Or as we would say, by 75 or even 


85? per cent. Vide note 4 p. 88. 

* This agrees with a statement which 
I have seen in some historian of Akbar’s 
reign that a senior Ahadé was promoted 
toa Yuzbdshiship, as the next step. 
Vide p. 20, note 1. 

® The Tuphihah corresponds therefore 
to a ‘life certificate.’ Arabic infinitives 
II. take in modern Persian a final 8; 
thus ta’ligah [vide below Ain 10], takh- 


Sifah [vide p. 96, note, 1], Fe. 
* From sagata he fell. 

Or armds money. The word , pl! 
may be Inf. I'V.,orpluralof rams, a grave. 
Badaonf evidently reads irmds, because 
in II, p. 202, he explains irmds by zawdli 
dushman the burying, or destruction, of 
the foes, ‘ which sont the grandees used 
instead of talab + ajnds, requesting stores, 
&e." Hence irmds, a request made for 
military supplies or for salary. 
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The horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Bakhshis. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. Ifa trooper has more than one horse, they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the alléwance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class; or if this be not given, he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yakaspah trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an ’Iréqi, he gets 30 R. per mensem ; if mujannas, 25 R.; if Turks, 
20 R.; if a Ydbu, 18 R.; ifa Tidal, 15 R.; if a Janglah, 12 BR. 

The Revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 2,, but now 
only 15 &. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now the 
order is not to exceed three. 

Every Dahbdshi had to muster 2 chahdraspah, 8 sthaspah, 3 duaspah, and 
2 yakaspah troopers [i. ¢., 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mangabd4rs in the same proportion. But now a Dahbishi’s contingent 
consists of 3 sthdspah, 4 duaspah, and 3 yakaspah troopers [%. ¢., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses ]. 


ATIN 6. 
THE INFANTRY. 
As I have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a few 


remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and performremarkable 
duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several ranks, 
and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these....' is the Awdrahnawis. Inasmuch as they are of 
importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 déms ; the second 400 d. ; 
the third, 300 d.; the fourth, 240 d. 


The Banddgqchis or Matchlock-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to this service 
is an experienced Brtikcht, an honest treasurer, and an active Dérogah. 
A few Bandigchis are selected for these offices ; the others hold the following 
ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience and zeal, and are 
therefore appointed over a certain number of others, so that uniformity 
may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed with propriety and 
understanding. The pay of these [non-commissioned] officers is of four 
grades first, 300 d.; second, 280 d.; third, 270 d.; fourth, 260 d. 


2 The text has a word which does not suit. 
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Common Bandigehis are divided into five classes, and each class into 
three subdivisions. First class, 250, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200d. Third class, 190, 180, and 170 d. Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
140d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 d. 


. The Darbans, or Porters. 
A thousand of these active men are employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mirdahahs is fivefold, 200, 160, 140, 130, and 120 d. 
Common Darbdns have from 100 to 120 d. 


The Khidmatiyyahs. 

The Ahidmatiyyahs also belong to the infantry. They guard the environs 
of the palace, and see that certain orders are carried out. Panjdhis to 
Bistis have 200° d.; and a Dahbdshi gets 180 and 140 d. The others 
get, 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery and 
theft ; former rulers were not able to keep them in check. The effective 
orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty: they are now famous for 
their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Mdwis. Their chief has 
received the title of Ahidmat Rdt. Being near the person of His Majesty, 
he lives in affluence. His men are called AKhtdmatiyyahs.’ 


The Mewrahs.* 

They are natives of Mewét, and are famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages are 
the same as the preceding. 


The Shamsherbas, or gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they shew much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called Zakrdzt. Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only; these are 
called yak-hdt’?h. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern districts, 
and usea somewhat smaller shield, which they call chirwah. Those who 
come from the southern districts, make their shields large enough to conceal 
a horseman. This kind of shield they call telwah. 


* They are called in the Tuzuk i Ja- t Jahdngiri, p. 303. 
hangiri Piyddahd i Khidmatiyyah. The * “ Among the innovations made by 
name of their chief under Jahangfr was Akbar are the Ddék-Mewrahs, of whom 
Rdi Man. He once picked up the young some were stationed at every place.” 
Shah Shuja’, who had fallen from an Khdfi Khdn I, p. 243. Hence the 
upper window to the ground. Zuzwk Mewrahs were chiefly postmen. 
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Another class goes by the name of P’hardits. They use a shield not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of Bankilis are likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is straight 
near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. The skill which 
they exhibit passes all description. Others make various kinds of daggers 
and knives, and perform with them the most extraordinary feats. Each 
class of these men has a different name; they also differ in their perform- 
ances. But it is really impossible to give a mere description of them; nor 
would mere listening to my descriptions be sufficient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court dne 
thousand of them are always in readiness. Their Gadi (commander of one 
hundred) holds the rank of an Ahadi, and even a higher one. Their salaries 
vary from 80 to 600 d. 

The Pahluwans, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and Tiiréni wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindtstén, clever Mals from Gujrat, and 
many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 d. 
Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents are 
made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best wrestlers 
of the age—Mirz4 Khan of Gilan; Muhammad Quli of Tabriz, to whom His 
Majesty has given the name of Sher hamlah, or Lion-attacker; Cadiq of 
Bukharé; ’Alf of Tabriz; Murad of Turkistin ; Muhammad ’Ali of Turdn; 
Fulad of Tabriz; Q4sim of Tabriz; Mirz4 Kuhnahsuwér of Tabriz; Shah 
Qui of Kurdistén ; Hilal of Abyssinia; Sadhié Dayal; ’Ali; Sri Ram; 
Kanhyé; Mangol; Ganesh; Anbi; Nénk4é; Balbhadr; Bajrnat’h. 

The Chelahs, or Slaves. 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name dbandaf, or slave ; 
for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He therefore 
calls this class of men Chelahs, which Hindi term signifies a faithful 
disciple." Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of them have chosen the 
road to happiness.* | 





* The word Chelah is the same as The author of the pretty Tazkirah, 
the Arab. murtd, a disciple who places entitled AKalimdtushshuard, which con- 
implicit belief in his murshid or pir, tains biographies of the ts of the 
the head of the sect. ‘“‘ And many of eleventh century, was called Chelah. 
His Majesty’s special disciples, in 991, His real name is Mirz4 Muhammad 
called themselves chelahs in imitation of Afzal ; as a poet he is known as Sarkhush.. 
the use of this term among Jogfs.” Ba- 


ddoni II, p. 3265. * By joining the Divine Faith. 
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Various meanings attach to the term slave. First, that which people 
in general mean by a slave. Some men obtain power over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Secondly, he is called a slave, who leaves the path of 
selfishness, and chooses the road of spiritual obedience." Zhtrd/y, one’s child. 
Fourthly, one who kills a man, in order to inherit his property. Fifthly, a 
robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he had robbed. 
Sixthly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment of money, 
in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who releases 
him. Seventhly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as a slave. 

The pay of Chelahs varies from 1 R&. to 1d. per diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people, who give them instruction in several things. Thus 
they acquire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform their 
duties with propriety. 

His Majesty who encourages everything which is excellent, and knows 
the value of talent, honors people of various classes with appointments in the 
ranks of the army; and raises them from the position of a common soldier 
to the dignity of a grandee. 


The Kuhars, or Pélki bearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. With 
their palkis, singhasans, chaudols, and dilis, they walk so evenly, that the 
man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are many in this 
country; but the best came from the Dak’hin and Bengal. At Court, several 
‘thousands of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer varies from 192 to 
384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 

Dakhili troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mangabdars ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate these 
infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolls as nimah suwérdn, or half troopers. 

The fourth part of Daékhili troops are matchlock-bearers; the others 
carry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d., or 
4 R.; common matchlock-bearers get 140 d. The Mirdahahs of the archers 
get from 120 to 180 d.; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 


* Inasmuch as such a man blindly follows his pir. 
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I could say much more on this subject, but I must content myself with 


having described the principal classes. I have also given some details in 
speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 


AIN 7. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 


When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and enquired into 
the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright Brtikchis should make out 
descriptive rolls of the soldiers and write down their peculiar marks. Their 
ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, were to be 
registered. A Dfrogah also was appointed, whose duty it is to see that the 
men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to perform their duties 
without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army, is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
Ta'liqah [vide Ain 10}. 

Dakhili troops are admitted on the signature of the Mancabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and receives 
the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses are handed 
over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then entered at 
the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by those officers, 
which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. ach roll is 
then handed over to the inspecting Dfrogah. He takes them in the manner 
described above [ede Ain 4.] to His Majesty, who orders the pay to be 
increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value of a man by the 
lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore inerease or decrease his pay. 
He also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of his face from a soldier, 
so much so that experienced people are astonished, and refer His Majesty’s 
power of discernment to ‘hidden knowledge.’ When the roll is thus 
certified, it is also signed by the Wdqi’ah Nawis (Ain 10), the Mir ’Arz, and 
the officer commanding the guards. On the strength of this certificate, the 
Darogah of the ddgh (brand) marks the horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
head of the letter sin [1. ¢. like this, r], and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two alife 
interaccting at right angles, the heads of the alif being made heavy, asin this 


* 
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figure and put on the mght thigh. For some time again, it was 
made ein a bow with the string taken off. At last, numerals were 
introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. They make 
iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided. These new signs are 
likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being mustered 
for the first. time, was marked with a1; the second time with a 2, and 
so on; but now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals should be 
used for the horses of the princes, the Mangabdars, the governors of the 
provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to, resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses; for when a 
soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks (t:de next 
Ain), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand his pay 
from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bakhshi commenced 
to count from the day he brought his (exchanged) horse. But since the 
present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each horse with which, 
instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, should be described, 
and should get the same mark as the dead one; the Bakhshis, at the 
subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were to inspect it and 
go by the brand. Horses answering the description in the rolls were even 
hired, and substituted for the old ones ; but as the mark was not forthcoming, 
the deception was detected, and the soldiers thus learnt to be honest. 





AIN 8. 
ON THE REPETITION OF THE MARK. 


The servants (Mancabdars) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours, unprincipled people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mancabdér delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
Jjagir (agfa’)’ is withheld. Formerly when the mark was repeated, they put 
the number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, a horse with a 
2, when it was mustered the second time, and soon; but now, as each class 
of soldiers has a particular mark, the mark is merely repeated at the 


* Properly igtd’, Inf. IV. of gata’a ; conferred; so often in the Zérikh 3 
but in India the word is mostly pro- “| Firdz Shahi. From the times of Akbar 
nounced as agfd.’ The king is there- the words agtd’ and jdgtr are used as 
fore called mugtz’, one who confers lands synonyms ; before his time we only find 
on the nobles; abstr. n. mugti’t the agtd@ used ; but jdgir, or jdigir, occurs 
giving of lands to nobles, of which the in its etymological sense. In later His- 

oghul Historians accuse Sher Shah. torians the word aqytd’ is bu’ rarely met 
Fide end of Ain 10, Third Book. Mugta’, with. 
past part., one on whom lands have hen 
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subsequent musters. In the case of Ahadis, the former custom was retained. 
Some Bitikchis, and near servants of His Majesty who have no leisure to 
look after jagirs, receive their monthly salaries in cash, and muster their 
horses every eighteen months. Grandees whose jagirs are very remote, 
do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have elapsed ; but 
when six years have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth of their income 
is retrenched. And if a Mancabdar has been promoted to a higher Mancab, 
and three years have elapsed since he last presented his horses at muster’ 
he receives a personal (wl) increase of salary, but draws the allowance for 
the increased number of his men after the first muster. His old and his 
new men then get their assignments. If at the renewal of the mark at 
subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior horse in exchange for 
his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who inspects and accepts it. 


AIN 9. 


RULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 


Mounting guard is called in Hindi chauki. There are three kinds of ° 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven parts, 
each of which is appointed for one day, under the superintendence of a 
trustworthy Mancabdér. Another, fully acquainted with all ceremonies 
at Court, is appointed as Mir ’Arz. All orders of His Majesty are made 
known through these two officers (the Mir ’Arz and the Commander of the 
Palace). They are day and night in attendance about the palace, ready 
for any orders His Majesty may issue. In the evening, the Imperial Qur 
(ride p. 110) is taken to the State hall. The mounting guards stand on 
the right; the ranks of the guards to be relieved are drawn up on the 
other side. His Majesty generally inspects the guards himself, and takes 
notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. Both ranks salute His 
Majesty. If His Majesty be prevented by more important affairs from attend- 
ing, one of the princes is ordered to inspect the guards. From predilection 
and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, as also from a regard to general 
efficiency, His Majesty pays much attention to the guards. If any one 
is absent without having a proper excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one 
week’s pay, or receives a suitable reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of 
which mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives all troops, 
whether near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
hberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, or 
told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 

33 
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condition, and continue te perform THis Majesty's special orders. On the first 
of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, ass 
usual on weekly parades, aud are then distinguished by royal marks of 
favour. 

The Tmperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected ino turn, to come to Court for one year and do 


duty near the person of This Majesty. 


AIN 10. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE WAQVAHNAWTYTS.’ 


Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government; it 18 even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this office may have 
existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in the 
present reign. lis Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, experienced, 
and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, so that the 
turn of each comes atter a fortnight.2 Some other suitable men are selected 
as supermuneraries, each of whom is appointed for one day; and if any 
of the fourteen be detained by an important business, this additional person 
acts for him. Tence they are called sofvd (supernumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever the heads of the departments report; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks ; when he sleeps, and when he rises; the etiquette in the 
State hall; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem; when he goes to 
the general and private assemblies; the nature of hunting-parties; the 
slaying of animals;* when he marches, and when he halts; the acts of 
His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation; vows made to him; his 
remarks (ride Fifth Book); what books he has read out to him; what alms 
he bestows; what presents he makes; the daily and monthly exercises’ 
which he imposes on himsclf; appointments to mancabs; contingents of 
troops; salaries; jagirs ; Zrmas money (erde above, p. 250, note 5) ; saydrghdh 
(rentfree land) ; the increase or decrease of taxes; contracts ; sales; money 
transfers ; peshkash (tribute receipts) ; despatch; the issue of orders; the 





* From redgeehk an event, and naiedés | op. 711. 5. 
awriter. Instead of wiyeuh nawis we. * Hence the arrangement must have 
also find majlis naieis, been as follows—tirst. day, first and 
There was a Wagqradhaaicts, or recorder, second writers; second day, second and 
ineach Gabah. From. several places in third writers ; third day, third and fourth 
the Lusuk i Juhdugird, we see that the writers, and so on. 
Bakhshis of the Cribahs olten held) the 3 Akbar wished to restrict the slaying 
posts of Wadgruhaaiss at the same time. ofanimals. Vide above, p. 200, 1. 9. 


bide Tuzuk, p. 121, 1. 2.3; p. 137, 1 1.; | * Especially fasts. 
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papers which are signed by His Majesty ; the arrival of reports; the minutes 
thereon ; the arrivals of courtiers ; their departures; the fixing’ of periods ; 
the inspection of the guards; battles, victories, and peace; obituaries of 
well-known persons; animal-fights and the bettings on them; the dying of 
horses ; capital punishments; pardons granted by His Majesty ; the proceed- 
ings of the general assemblies; marriages, births; chaugdn games (vide 
Ain 29); chaupar, nard, chess, card games, &c.; extraordinary phenomena ; 
the harvests of the year; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
itis laid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then makes 
acopy of each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who require it 
as a voucher, when it is also signed by the Parwdncht, by the Afér Arz, and 
by that person who laid it before His Majesty. The report in this state 
is called yddddsht, or memorandum. 

Besides, there are several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive the ydddasht when completed, keep it with them- 
selves, and make a proper abridgment of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the yddddsht, when the abridgment is signed and sealed 
by the Wag?ahnawis, and the Risdlakdar,* the Mir ’Ars, and the 
Diregah. The abridgment, thus completed, is called 7Za’ligah, and the writer 
is called Ta’ ltgahnawis. 

The 7a’ligah is then signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers 
of State. 

His Majesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed; that 
there be no undue increase, or decrease in any department; that dishonest | 
people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem; and that 
active servants may work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be 
held in check. 


AIN 11. 
ON SANADS. 
Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen, and write down the statement 


in legible handwriting. Every written statement of accounts is called a 
eenad. All classes of men adopt such a-practice. 





1 Ta'in i muddat, the fixing of period- | for rtsd/ahddr, as, in later times, Cubuh 
kal inspections ; opp. beta’int dmadan | for Qubahddr. 
to come at times not appointed before For Mir ’Arz we find in the carly 
hand, unexpectedly. Historians ‘diz. 

* The text has risdlah, which stands 
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The sanad is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsibility, 
and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest experienced 
officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, write the 
agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction cannot be 
forgotten. These loose sheets into which all sanads are entered, are called 
the Daftar.’ — 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into proper working order. He has appointed clever, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Daftar of the empire is divided into three parts :— 

1. The Abwdbulmal, or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as presents, 
&e. ) 

2. The Arbdb uttahdwil.* This part explains the manner in which the 
sums for the Household have been expended; it contains the debits and 
credits entered on account of the cashkeepers employed at Court; and lastly, 
contains the accounts of daily expenditure, &c., for things bought or sold. 

3. The Zawith.* This part contains all entries referring to the, pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out. 

Some sanads are merely sealed with the imperial seal. Other sanads 
are first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 

laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads, however, are only 
| signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
in*the following. 


The Farmédn 7 sabti. 


Farmdn ¢ sabtts are issued for three purposes :— 

1. For appointments to a Mangab; to the Vakilship; to the post of 
Sipahsdlar (governor of a province and Commander-in-Chief) ; to the tutorship 
of the princes; to the rank of Amirulumard (vide p. 240); to a Néhiati, or 





? English writers of the last century 
often refer to this system of keeping all 
documents in loose sheets, inste of 
bound bocks. The sheets were kept 
tovether by a string drawn through 
them. This custom, I am informed, is 
still in use in Persia; and suits eastern 
countries, the hot and damp climate of 
which soon destroys the binding of 
books. The word daftar is the Greck 
3:p0epa, atanned hide, parchment. Cahib 
i daftar, Minister of Finance, the same 


as Diwdn and Vaztr. Daftari means 
in India a man kept in every office for 
mending pens, ruling paper and forms, &c. 

? The men who get transfer receipts 
on the Treasury. This part of the Daftar 
contained all Household accounts, as 
specified above. Though all MSS. read 
Arbab, it is probable that abwdad is the 
more usual expression. 

* Or, the giving of wajh (pay) to the 
army; hence taujth military accounts. 
For taujth, some MSS. read taujihah. 
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districtship ; to the post of Vazir, or Finance Minister; to the Bakhshi- 
ship, (Pay master and Adjutant General); to the post of a Cadr, or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jégirs, without military service ;' for taking 
charge of a newly conquered territory ; sometimes... .? 

8. Forconferring Sayiurghdls (vide Xin19); for grants on account of daily 
subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When the 7Za’ligah has been made out, the Diwdn «+ Jdgir (who 
keeps the Jagir accounts) pays the stipulated grant. If the jagir is 
given for military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, 
the grant is once more sent to the Bakhshis for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the paper—shdcah, o 
mardum bardward numayand ; kdrgaran ¢ in shughl chihrahnawisi kunand (this 
is special; the estimate for the salary may be made out. The proper 
officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls). When the horses are then 
branded at the time of the muster, the Bakhshigeneral takes the Ta’ligah, 
keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount of the 
monthly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the Bakhshi grants instead of the Za’ligah, is called 
Sarkhat. 

The Sarkhats are entered in the daftars of all Sub-Bakhshis, and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Diwan then keeps the Sarkhat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due on 
it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the order 
to confer a jagir on the person specified in the Sarkhat, the following words 
are entered on the top of the report: Za’ligah « tan galami numdyand (they 
are to write out a Za’liqah ¢ tan (certificate of salary). This order suffices 
for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that effect. 
The draft is then inspected by the Diw4n, who verifies it by writing on it 
the words sab¢t numdyand (ordered to be entered). The mark of the Daftar, 
and the seal of the Diw4n, the Bakhshi, and the Accountant the Diwdn, are 
put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is written on the outside. 
The draft thus completed is sent for signature to the Diw4n. 

The Géhib + Taujth, or Military accountant, keeps the former TZa’ligah 
with himself, writes its details on the Farmdn, and seals and signs it. It is 


* Jagirs, to which no military service beddgh o mahalli. Baddoni, p. 315. 


attaches, appear to be called beddgh o 
maha(li,1.¢., the holder had nothing to 
do with the army and the musters, at 
which the Mancabdars drew the salaries 
of their contingents, nor with the collec- 
tion of the taxes of the several Mahalls 
or Parganahs. Thus Fathullah of Shiraz 
(cide p. 199) received Basawar as his jagfr 


Badaoni also had a jagir of 1000 Big’has, 
at which he often grumbles, calling 
himself by way of joke JZZazdri, or 
Commander of One Thousand. 

* The text has jde (sometimes ?) ba 
‘unwdn i mulk (milk ?) dadan—which I 
do not understand. 


then imspected by the Afustati, and is signed and sealed by him. After- 
wards the Mdzr and the Bukhshis do so likewise, when it is sealed by the 
Diwan, his Accountant, and the Moti! of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, the farmdn is made 
out In the same manner, but is generally called Bard? (cheque). A statement 
of accounts of the transaction is appended atthe bottom of it. After the Ndr, 
the Didnt Buywtdeé signs it, and when it has passed throuch the hands of the 
Bakhshis and the Diwan, it is sealed and signed by the Ahan Sdman. The 
receipts and expenditure of the Inyperial workshops, the deposits and pay- 
mouts of salaries to the workmen (of whom some draw their pay on [ military} 
descriptive rolls, and others according to the services performed by them, as 
the men engaged in the Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the 
wageon departinent) ave all made by darats. The accountant of each work- 
shop (or stable} writes out annually two dardfs, one for the six months from 
Larwardan February— March? to Shahriear, and the other from ihr (Septem- 
ber) to dsfandryarmuz. Ue writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, &e., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the workmen, 
and signs the statement. The Dordut Buyatat inspects them, passes the 
order for payment, enqres into the imerease or decrease, if any, and 
writes on the margin as fahed ¢ faldne barat nawisand, ‘Let a barat be made 
out shewing the amount to be deposited with such and such a Mushrif.’ 
The Mushrit of the workshop or stable then takes it, writes out an order 
and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash payments, one-fourth is 
deducted, as another sara? is given for this amount. The Doardn t Buyitdl 
then gives the order to lave it entered. The Mushrif does so, signs and 
scals the dard? and the receipt. It then passes through the hands of 
the Military Accountant, the Nazir, the Diwan 1 Buyutat, the Diwan 1 
Kul, the Khan Saman, the Mushrif of the Diwan, and the Vakil, who 
signand seal it. In every case the estimate is sent along with it, so 
that there may be no mistake. When it has been laid before His Majesty, 
the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which is then in the same manner 
entered into the several diffars. The mode of payment also is detailed 
on the back of it, rvs. one-fourth is to be paid in gold (ashrafis) ; one-half 
in silver (pis) and one part in copper (dams, according to the fixed 
values of the coins. 

The Farmdas in favor of Mancqabdars are made out in the same manner ; 
they are, however, never scut to the officers of the workshops and stables. 

In case of Saydrghals (ede Ain 19), the farmauns, after having been 
signed by the Mustauft, are entered in the daftars of the Ducdn 4 Sa’ adat 
(ride Ain 19); they are then signed and sealed by the Qadr, and the Diwan 
(haul. 
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Farmans are sometimes written in Tughrd charactor ; but the two first 
lines are not made short. Such a Farman is called a Parwénchah. 

Parwinchahs are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and the 
princes ; for the stipends of people under the care of the Diwan + Sa’ddat (vide 
Ain 19) ; the salaries of the Ahadis, Chelahs, and of some officers in the work- 
shops; and for the allowances on account of the food of Badrgir horses (vide 
p. 189, Ain 54). The treasurer does not annually demand a new sanad, but 
pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed and sealed by the ministers 
of the State. The Mushrif (accountant) writes out the receipt, which is signed 
by therecipient, and is then sent to the Diw4n for orders. It is then signed by 
the Mushrif, the Mustaufi, the Nazir i Buydtat, the Diwan i Kul, the Khan- 
Saman, the Mushrif of the Diwén. In the Parwdnchahs given to Ahadis, 
the signature, seal, and orders of the -thadibdshi, or Commander of the 
Ahadis, are required after those of the Mustaufi, the Diwan, and the 
Bakhshis, because His Majesty, from motives of kindness, and from a desire to 
avoid delay, has ordered that these Parwanchahs need not be laid before him. 

Nor does His Majesty sign sarkhats, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, ’arzrdmchahs (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains) gardr ndmahs (which specify the revenue collections 
of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the mugdsd (statements of 
account which Zahwildérs take from the Mustaufi, showing that the sums 
which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 


AIN 12. 
THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 


Farmans, Parwanchahs, and Barats, are made into several folds begin- 
ning from the bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a place towards 
the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal; opposite to it, 
but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Diwén puts his seal, in such a manner 
that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like manner but alittle lower, 
comes the seal of the Gadr. But when Shaikh ’Abdunnabi and Sult4én Khwéjah 
were cadrs (vide note to Ain 19), they used to put their seals opposite to that 
of the Vakil. Inthe middle of that fold is the place where that person puts 
his seal who comes nearest in rank to the Vakil, as Atkah Khan did at the 
time of Mun’im Khan, and Adham Khan. The Mir Mal, the Khan Sémén, the 
Parwénchi, &c., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller 
part of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwa4n, and the 
Bakhshi do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Diwan i 
juz, the Bakhshi i juz, and the Diwan i Buyutat put their seals on the third 
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fold. The Mustaufi puts his seal on the fourth, and the Cahib 1 Tanjih on 
the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put above the Tughrd lines on 
the top of the Farman, where the princes also put their seals in Za’legahs. 


AIN 13. 
TTIE FARMAN I BAYAAZ. 


Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a Larmdn dt Baydzi' The farman is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which is sealed up, in such manner, that the contents cannot be seen. The 
sealing wax is made of the gum of the Kunar, the Bar, the Pipal, and 
other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus sealed, the farman is put into a 
golden cover; for Tis Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farméns are carried by 
Mancabdars, Ahadis, or common foot-soldiers, to the partics concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance to 
mect it, performs various acts of obcisance, puts it on the crown of his head, 
makes the s7jdah, and rewards the messenger according to the favour conferred 
upon himself, or according to lis circumstances. According to His Majesty’s 
wishes, the bags in wluch reports are sent, are secured in the same manner 
asa farmdn t Baydzi, so that no alterations are possible. In consequence 
of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices are put a stop to. 





AIN 14. 
ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 


When any one has the good fortune of joining the army, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper sanad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dams; but at the 
time of making out the estimate, he reccives one half in rupees, reckoned at 
thirty-eight ddms? each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at nine 
rupees each, and the last quarter is given in dams for stores. When the 
value of the rupee was raised to forty d4ms, the soldiers, through His 
Majesty’s kindness, received dams at the same rate. Every year one 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 





> That is, a bluvk farman. | 7 The MSS. have forty-cight. 
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raised fifty per cent. above prime cost, and for accoutrements; but as much 
care is shewn in buying horses, this increase is not productive of any loss for 
the soldier. Besides, Ahadis are continually employed for affairs of import- 
ance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His Majesty ; and whatever 
is given to them as an acknowledgment for ¢heir services by the recipients 
of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the Ahadis as a present, if they bear 
a good character ; but if not, a part of it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard: an Ahadi loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent (7dbinbdshi) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which reimburses him 
for various expenses. 


AIN 15. 
MUSA’ADAT, OR LOANS TO OFFICERS. 


Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it would be against the rules of the government 
for them to ask fora present. For this reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mir ’Arz, and those who wish to borrow money, 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the first year, nothing is charged; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it; in the third year, by one-eighth; in 
the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to the seventh, by one-half; 
from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths; from the tenth year 
and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which there is no 
further increase. 

His Majesty’s only object’ is to teach propriety in transactions; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 


KIN 16._ 
ON DONATIONS. 


His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 


2 It is needless to remind the reader the Muhammadan law. But Akbar was 
that charging interest on loans is against | a Hindu in such matters. 
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or he calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, the 
rich and poor, share His Majesty’s hberality. He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuable articles. The Bakhshis read out daily the names 
of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never received 
anything. His Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has received a 
horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of a year for 
any other donation. 


AIN 17. 
ON ALMS. 


His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or yearly 
allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is impossible 
for me to detail the sums which some people receive in consequence of 
representations having been made of their circumstances by such as stand near 
the throne ; and it would take up too much time to describe the presents made 
daily to beggars, or the eating houses which have been established for the 
poor.’ 

There isa treasurer always in waiting? at Court; and every beggar 
whum His Majesty sees, is sure to find relief. 


ALIN 18. 
THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 


From reasons of auspiciousness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Various 
articles are put into the scales. 

On tho first day of the month of Abin [15th October], which is the 
solar anniversary of the emperor, His Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the following articles: gold, quicksilver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
rh i titiyé, drugs, g’hi, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt; the 
order of these articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years Ilis Majesty has lived, there is given away an equal 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A great 
number of small animals are also set at liberty. 

His Majosty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajab,® against 
eight articles, vz., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil, and vegetables. 





2 Vide p. 200, |. 5 from below. As this was the Muhammadan birthday, 


2 Vide p. 16, |. 1. the articles were of course fi 1 
® The lunar birthday of the emperor. valuable, se fewer, and less 
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On both occasions the festival of Sdlgirth (birthday) is celobrated, | 
when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people of all ranks. : 

The Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty, are weighed 
once in every solar year. They are for the first time weighed, when two 
years old, but only against one thing. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the scales. When grown up, they are generally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 


Animals are set free as usual. 


A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the expenditure may be made with every propriety.’ 


* According to the Tuzuk i Jahdngtri 
(p. 163) and Pédishéhndmah (I, p. 243), 
the weighing of the Royal person was 
introduced by Akbar. Itis an old Hindu 
custom. At first, the weighing took 
place once a year, on the birthday of the 
emperor; but with the introduction of 
Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, we find in the 
history of every year the record of a wazn 
t shame, or solar weighing, and a wazn t 
gamart, or lunar weighing. There was, 
of course, a jashn, or feast, on such 
occasions, and courtiers, on the same day, 
were promoted to higher Mangabs, or 
presented their peshkash. The feast was 
of special importance for the Harem. 
It appears (oide’ P&dishahnamah, p. 243) 
that the articles against which the royal 
foe was weighed, were sent from the 
arem, or by the mother of the ee uing 
emperor. Jahangir, according to severa 
remarks in the Tuzuk (pp. 69, 70, 276, 
&e.) was even weighed’ in the palace of 
his august mother, to whom the Tuzuk 
gives the title of Maryam Zamdnt, the 
Mary of the age, as Akbar’s mother had 
been styled Maryam Makdnt (vide p. 48, 
note 1). The solar wazn was even 
retained by Aurangzeb; wide ’Alamgir- 
bamah, p. 229. 
The birthday of the emperor was of 
{ ce for the Harem, as there the 
sting was kept, which numbered as 
many knots, as the emperor numbered 
years; hence also sdlgirth (or ages 
as the word is pronounced all over India) 
‘the year’s knot,’ or birthday. 
ing knots, or bits of string or ribbon 
to the tombs of saints is considered by 
barren women as a means of obtaining 
ason, and the tomb of Salim i Chishtt 
in Fathpur Sikri, in whose house Jahén- 
fr was born, is even now-a-days visited 
y Hindu and Musalmén women, who 
te bits of string to the marble trellice 
ing the tomb. Similar vows are 


even placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sikandrah, 
near Agrah. 

Akbar’sregulation, as given in the above 
Ain, appears to have n continued 
under 3 ahangir. Shahjahan made some 
alterations, in as far as he was weighed on 
each feast first against gold, aad silver, 
and then against other articles. The 
articles themselves were given away to 
the courtiers, or to pious men, and beg- 
gars, as a meansof keeping the royal 

rson from all bodily and mental harm. 

e gold and the silver against which 
Jahangir was once weighed, amounted to 
Rs. 33,000 ; but according to the Tuzuk, 
the money was distributed among the 
women of the Harem. On another occa- 
sion (Tuzwk, p. 163), J ahangir was found 
to weigh 6514 tolahs. Taking the tolah 
at 186 grains (Prinsep’s useful Tables, 
by E. Thomas, p. 111), Jahangir, at the 
age of forty-seven, would have weighed 
2105 lbs Troy. 

Akbar, in accordance with his Hindu 
tendencies, used to give the money to 
Brahmins. “On the filth of Rajab 973, 
which is the day on which the Emperor 
was born, the feast of weighing His 
Majesty was held at Nizamdbad, a 
town belonging to the Sirkar of Jaunpur ; 
for according to established custom, the 
emperor is weighed twice a year, on his 
solar and lunar birthdays, against gold, 
silver, &c., which is given as a present 
to the Brahmins of India, and others. 
Poets used, and still use, such opportuni- 
ties for presenting nice poems,” Baddonf, 
II, p. 84. 

Occasionally, courtiers were weighed 
for important personal services. Thus Ja- 
hangir had once his Court doctor Rubullah 
weighed in silver (Tuzuk, p. 283), the 
sum being given him as a fee in addition 
to three villages, which were bestowed 
upon him as jdgir. 
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AIN 19. 
ON SAYURGHALS.' 


His Majesty, in his care for the nation, confers benefits on people of 
various classes; and in the higher wisdom which God has conferred upon 
him, he considers doing so an act of divine worship. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, first, 
on enquirers after wisdom, who have withdrawn from all worldly occupation, 
and make no difference between night and daytime in searching after true 
knowledye ; second/y, on such as toil and practise self-denial, and while 
engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of human nature, have 
renounced the society of men; ¢A7rd/y, on such as are weak and poor, and 
have no strength for enquiry ; fourthly, on honorable men of gentle birth 
who from want of knowledge, are unable to provide for themselves by taking 
up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Waztfah; lands 
conferred are called Milk, or Bfadad ¢ madsh. In this way, krors are given 
away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be enquired into, before grants are 
made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an experienced 
man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He ought to be 
ut peace with every party, and must be kind towards the people at 
large in word and action. Such an officer is called Cadr. The Qdze and the 
Mir? Adl are under his orders. He is assisted in his important duties by a 
clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now-a-days styled 
Diwidn t Sadat. 

His Majesty, in his mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him such 
as are worthy of grants, and a large number receive the assistance they 
desire. 

When Fis Majesty commenced to enquire into this department, it was 
discovered that the former Cadrs had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. Tle therefore appointed, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shaikh ’Abdunnabi to this important office. The lands which were 
then held by Afghans and Chaudris, were taken away, and became 
domain lands (Aha/sah),? whilst all others that held grants were referred to 
the Shaikh who enquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that thoso who held grants, had not the lands in one and 
the same place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near khdligah lands or 





? Vide the note at the end of this Ain, 
? ‘This is the Indian pronunciation for the Arabic and Persian kAdligah. 
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near the jégirs of Mancgabdars, were exposed to vexations, and were encroached 
upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that they should get 
lands on one spot, which they might choose. This order proved beneficial 
for both parties. The officers of the government, on receiving this order, 
told off certain villages for this purpose: those who were weak were 
protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil of 
secrets, rumours also regarding this Cadr [’Abdunnabi | came tothe ears of His 
Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held more than 
five hundred big’hahs should lay their farmdns personally before His 
Majesty, and in default, should lose theirlands. As, however, the practices 
of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels of His 
Majesty, the order was passed, that the excess of all lands above one 
hundred big’hahs, if left unspecified in the farm4ns, should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain lands. 
Trani and Tiréni women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds, and take possession of new places, it was ordered that 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Q4zis were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of obtaining 
God’s favour, to place no further reliance on-these men [the Q4zis], who wear 
a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart, and who wear long 
sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the whole matter, and dis- 
missed all Q4zis, except those who had been appointed during the Cadrship of 
Sultan Khwéjah. The [rani and Turéni women also were convicted of fraud, 
and the order was passed that every excess of land above one hundred big’hahs 
held by them, should be enquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. 

During the Cadrship of ’Azaduddaulah (Mir Fathullah of Shiraz] the 
following order was given :—If any one held a Sayirghél together with a 
partner, and the farm&n contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the Cadr should, in the event of one of the partners dying, 
proceed without further enquiry to a division, the share of the deceased 
partner lapsing to the Crown and remaining domain land, till the heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The new Cadr was at the same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
more than fifteen big’hahs. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government 
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officers, who had certain notions of how much was sufficient for Sayurghal- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred big’hahs 
and even less were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Cadr 
Jahan should bring these people before His Majesty; and afterwards it 
was determined that the Cadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
work should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Saydrghél land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capable of cultivation; if the latter half be not so [+. ¢., 
if the whole be tilled land], one-fourth of the whole should be taken away 
and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived from each big’hah varies in the several districts, 
but is never less than one rupee. 

His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
men as Cadre of districts and (adr of the realm. 


Note by the Translator on the Cadrs of Akbar'’s reign. 


In this Ain—one of the most interesting in the whole work—the 
Chagatéi word sayurghdl is translated by the Arabic madad ul ma’dsh, 
in Persian madad i ma’dsh, for which we often find in MSS. madad o 
ma’ash. The latter term signifies ‘ assistance of livelihood,’ and, like its 
equivalent mi/k, or property, it denotes Jands giren for benevolent pur- 
poses, as specified by Abulfazl. Such lands were hereditary, and differ 
for this reason from jagir or tuyul lands, which were conferred, for a 
specified time, on Mangabdars in lieu of salaries. 

This Ain proves that Akbar considerably interfered with Sayurghdl 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or kid/icah,' lands to the ruin of many a Muhammadan (Afghan) 
family. He also completely broke the power of the Cadr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It was the 
Cadr, or as he was then generally styled, Cadr i Jahan, whose edict 
legalized the ju/us, or accession, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar 
also, he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (ride end of Ain 30). 
Their power was immense. ‘They were the highest law-officers, and had 
the powers which Admuinistrators-General have among us; they were in 


1 Regarding the turning out of Al- | wide Elliot's Glossary, under Altamghd 
tamgha and Madadi ma‘dsh holders, p. 18. 
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charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such lands 
independently of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High Inquisitors. Thus 
"Abdunnabi, during his Cadrship, ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy (vide p. 177, 1. 4 from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the terms idrdrdt, wasaif, milk, 
in’am t dehha, in’dm i saminha, &c., occur for the word sayurghdl (or 
siyurga?, or sughirghdl, as some dictionaries spell it.) 

Among the former kings, ’Al4uddin i Khilji is notorious for the 
disregard with which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madad i ma’dsh tenures, and made them 
domain lands. He also lowered the dignity of the Cadr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high office (Tarikh i Firtsshaht, p. 3538). Qutb- 
uddin Mubarikshéh, however, during the four years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom ’Aldéuddin had deprived (7. F, 
p. 382). Firuz Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands (7. F., p. 558). 

That Sher Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, 
note) ; and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar shewed 
such an unexpected severity towards the grant-holders of his time. 

Each Cubah had a Cadr it juz, or Provincial Cadr, who was under 
the orders of the Chief (adr (Cadr i Jahan, or Cadr i Kul, or Cadr i 
Cudur). 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the Cadrs. The land specified in the farmdn of a holder 
rarely corresponded in extent to the land which he actually held; or the 
language of the farmén was ambiguously worded, to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could, and keep it as long as he 
bribed the Qdzés and provincial Cadrs. Hence Akbar had every reason, 
after repeated enquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. 
The religious views of the emperor (vide p. 167), and the hatred 
which he shewed to the ’Ulaméa, most of whom held lands, furnished 
him with a personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their 
grants, and drive them away to Bhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, tho 
climate of which, in those days, was as notorious as, in later days, that 
of Gombroon. After the fall of "Abdunnabi—a man whom Akbar used 
once to honor by holding the slippers before his feet,—Sultin Khwajah, 
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amember of the Divine Faith, (vide p. 204) was appointed as Cadr ; and 
the Cadrs after him were so limited in conferring lands independently 
of Akbar, and had so few grants to look after, as to tempt Badaoni to 
indulge in sarcastical remarks. The following were Akbar’s Cadrs :— 


1. Shaikh Gad4i, a Shi’ah, appointed at the recommendation 
of Bairam Khan, till 968. 

Khwajah Muhammad (Calih, till 971. 

Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, till 986. 

Sultan Khwéjah, till his death in 993. 

Amir Fathullah of Shiraz, till 997. 

Cadr Jahan, whose name coincides with the title of his 
office. 

Abulfaz] also mentions a Cadr Maulané ’Abdul Bagi; but I do 
not know when he held office. 

I extract a few short passages from Badaoni. 

Page 29. Shaikh Gadai cancelled the Madad « ma’dsh lands, and took 
away the legacies’ of the Khdnzddahs (Afghans), and gave a Sayirghél to any 
one that would bear up with humiliating treatment, but not otherwise. 
Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles are 
raised to the possession of every jars of ground, nay, even less, you may 
call the Shaikh an ’Alambakhsh (one who gives away a world). 

Page 52. After Shaikh Gadéi, Khéjagi Muhammad Célih was, in 968, 
appointed Cadr; but he did not possess such extensive powers in conferring 
lands as madad + ma’dsh, because he was dependent on the Diwans. 

Page 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, Shaikh ’Abdunnabi 
was made Gadr. In giving away lands, he was to consult Muzaffar Khan, 
at that time Vazir and Vakil. But soon after, the Shaikh acquired such 
absolute powers, that he conferred on deserving people whole worlds of 
subsistence allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so that if you place the 
grants of all former kings of Hindtstan in one scale, and those of the 
Shaikh into the other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
later the scale went up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 
took an adverse turn. 

Page 204. In 983, His Majesty gave the order that the Atmahs of the 
whole empire should not be let off by the kroris of each Perganah, unless 
they brought the farmd4ns in which their grants, subsistence allowances, 
and pensions were described, to the Gadr for inspection and verification. 
For this reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastern districts 


Oor oN 


* Augdf. The text of Baddonf has wrongly augdt. For bdr read bdrak. 
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up to Bhakkar on the Indus, came to Court. If any of them had a powerful 
protector in one of the grandees or near friends of His Majesty, he could 
manage to have his affair settled; but those who were destitute of such ~ 
recommendations, had to bribe Sayyid ’Abdurrasil, the Shaikh’s head man, 
or make presents to his farrfshes, darbéns (porters), syces (grooms), and 
mehters (sweepers), ‘in order to get their blanket out of the mire.’ Unless, 
however, they had either strong recommendations, or had recourse to 
bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the Aimahs, without obtaining 
their object, died from the heat caused by the crowding of the multitudes. 
Though a report of this came to the ears of His Majesty, no one dared to 
take these unfortunate people before the emperor. And when the Shaikh, 
in all his pride and haughtiness, sat upon his masnad (cushion), and 
influential grandees introduced to him, in his office, scientific or pious men, 
the Shaikh received them in his filthy way, paid respect to no one,‘ and 
after much asking, begging, and exaggerating, he allowed, for example, a 
teacher of the Hiddyah (a book on law) and other college books 100 Big’hahs, 
more or less ; and though such a man might have been for a long time in 
possession of more extensive lands, the Shaikh tookthem away. But to men 
of no renown, to low fellows, even to Hindus, he gave primitive lands as marks? 
of personal favor. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation.* * * 
At no time had a Cadr, for so long a time, exercised more tyranical powers. 

The fate of Abdunnabf has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he 
came back, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, 
and murdered £ by some scoundrel’ in 992. 


The next Cadr was Sultén Khwéjah. Matters relating to Sayur- 
ghals now took a very different course. Akbar had rejected the Islam, and 
the new Cadr, who had just returned from Makkah,* become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty enquired personally into all 
grants (ride p. 189, last para.). The lands were now steadily with- 
drawn, and according to Baddéoni, who had managed to get 1000 


* Badaoni says that even in the State 
hall. when before the time of prayer he 
washed his hands and feet, he took care 
to spirt water on the grandees standing 
near him. 

* For batafzil in the text (p. 205), 
one MS. of Badaoni reads zamtn 3 ibtiddt 
batafazsul az khid middd. 

* The same happened afterwards to 
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Mirza ’Aziz Kokah. In fact, several 
examples are on record that devout 
pilgrims returned so disappointed and 
‘fleeced’ from Makkah as to assume a 
hostile position to the Islam. There is a 
proverb current in the Kast, Al-shattdn 


fi-tharamain, 'The Devil dwells in Mak- 


kah and Madinah.’ 
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big’hahs, at first to the great disgust of ’Abdunnabi, many a Muham- 

madan family was impoverished or utterly ruined. 

| In 998, Fathullah of Shir4z (vide p. 38) was appointed Cadr. As 
the Sayirghdi duties, and with them the dignity of the Cadr, had 

dwindled down to pothing, Fathullah, though Cadr, could be spared for 

missions to the Dak’hin, Bad. p. 343. 


“‘ His Shirdzi servant Aamdi officiated for him during his absence, and 
looked after these lacklands of Aimahdérs,’ who had a few spots here and 
there; for the dignity of the Cadr had approached its kamdl (perfection). 
Fathullah had not even the power of conferring five big’hahs: in fact he 
was an imaginary Cadr, as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Aimahddrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the Cadr, though of the office of the Cadr the name only is left. 

Page 368. Fathullah [the Cadr himself’] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of Rs. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression, 
or under the pretext that an Aimahdér was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Parganah of 
Baséwar [which was his jégir], and said, ‘‘ My collectors have this much 
collected from the Aimahddrs as a kifdyat (t. e. because the collectors thought 
the Séyurgh4l holders had more than suffictent to live upon).’’ But the 
emperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 


The next Cadr, Cadr Jahan, wasa member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed Cadr immediately after the death of Fathullah, 
Badaéoni continues calling him Jf uftt i mamdlik i mahrisah, the Mufti of 
the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the Cadrship. Cadr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Sayurghél lands is specified by Abulfazl in 
the geographical tables of the Third Book. | 


; Magqtu ‘ulardzt, a pun reminding of who hold a Saytrghdl. 
me (past part. IV), one on whom Regarding the punishments which 
s have been conferred, and mugqt?’ ping Cadrs were subject to, vide 
(part. act. IV) one who confers lands. Rice” Index, p. 253, note, of which, 
ieee. that Badaoni uses the word however, the first para. ought to be 
aimah not only in the plural sense of expunged as unhistorical. 
awmahdars, but as an equivalent of those 
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AIN 20. 
ON THE CARRIAGES, &c., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 


His Majesty has invented an extraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
fur travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn." 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn by cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
bshals® ; if used on even ground, several may sit together and travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed, that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels at the 
same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 


AIN 21. 
THE TEN SER TAX (DAHSERTD). 


His Majesty takes from each big’hah of tilled land ten sers of grain 
asa royalty. Storehouses have been constructed in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never bought 
in the baéz4rs. These stores prove at the same time of great use for the 
people ; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, or 
people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores are 
only used to supply necessities. They are also used for benevolent purposes ; 
for His Majesty has established in his empire many houses’ fer the poor, 
where indigent people may get something to eat. He also appoints 
everywhere experienced people to look after these store-houses, and selects 
for this purpose active Darugahs and clever writers, who watch the receipts 
and charges. 


* This was, according to Nizam’s Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
Tabagit, an invention of Fathullah of twelve barrels.” The last mentioned wheel 
Shiraz (vide p. 38, note). Nizam says, also is ascribed by Abulfazl to Akbar ; 
“He constructed a millstone which was vide Book I. Ain 38, p. 115. 
placed on a cart. It turned itself and * Regarding English carriages (rat’h 
ground corn. He also invented a looking- t angrezt) brought to India under Jahan- 
glass which, whether seen near or at a dis- gir, vide Tuzuk pp. 167, 168. 
tance, showed all sorts of curious figures. & Vide pp. 200 and 201. 
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AYN 22. 
ON FEASTS. 


His Majesty enquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fostering care upen men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasts of 
the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the Parsi priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The following are the 
most important feasts. 1. The New Year’s day feast.* It commences on 
the day when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till the 
nineteenth day of the month [Farwardin]. Two days of this period are 
considered great festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents: the first day of the month of Farward{fn, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the Sharaf. Again, His Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient P4rsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month.? The following 
are the days which have the same name as a month: 19th Farwardin ; 
3rd Urdibihisht ; 6th Khirdad; 138th Tir; 7th Amurdéd; 4th Shahriwar ; 
16th Mihr; 10th Ab4én; 9th Azar; 8th, 15th, 23rd, Dai: 2nd Bahman ; 
5th Isfand4érmuz. Feasts, are actually and ideally, held on each of these days. 
People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. In the beginning 
of each pahr the naggdrahs (ride p. 51, 1. 1.) are beaten, when the singers 
and musicians fallin. On the first of the above feasts coloured lamps are 
used for three nights: on the second for one night, and the joy is general. 

I have given a fow particulars in the first Book (Ain 18). 


AIN 23. 
THE KHUSHROZ OR DAY OF FANCY BAZARS. 


On the third feast-day of every month, His Majesty holds a large assembly 
for the purpose of enquiring into the many wonderful things found in this world. 
The merchants of the age are eager to attend, and lay out articles from all 
countries. The people of His Majesty’s Harem come, and the women of 
other men also are invited, and buying and selling is quite general. His 
Majesty uses such days to select any articles which he wishes to buy, or to 





2 Baddonf generally calls this day eighth month (October-November) : but 
Nauriz i Jalali; vide p. 183, note 2. the tenth day also of every month had 
2 Thus Abdn was the name of the | the same name. 
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fix the price of things, and thus add to his knowledge. The secrets of the 
empire, the character of the people, the good and bad qualities of each 
office and workshop, will then appear. His Majesty gives to such days 
the name of Xhushriz, or the joyful day, as they are a source of much 
enjoyment. 

After the Fancy b4zérs for women, bézars for the men are held. Merchants 
of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches the transactions, 
and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure of buying. Béazér 
people, on such occasions, may lay their grievances before His Majesty, 
without being prevented by the mace-bearers, and may use the opportunity 
of laying out their stores, in order to explain their circumstances. For those 
who are good, the dawn of success rises, whilst wicked bazar people are called 
to account. | 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and an 
accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great.’ 


ATN 24. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES. 


Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. He abhors marriages which take place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that the 
consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the parents, 
are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 

Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
He says, ‘‘ The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given to her 
twin brother, ought to silence those who are fond of historical proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 





* Regarding these Fancy bazars, vide above Badaoni’s remarks on p. 204, 1. 4. 
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followers of Muhammad ’s religion as wrong; for the beginning of a religion 
resembles, in this regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind.” 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries; for as they are rarely ever paid, 
they are mere sham; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries is a pre- 
ventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty approve of every one 
marrying more than one wife; for this ruins a man’s health, and disturbs the 
peace of the home. Te censures old women that take young hushands, and 
says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
enquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the other into those 
of the bride. These two officers have the title of Zuibeg?, or masters ot 
marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one and the same 
Ifis Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to enable them to 
shew their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked upon as auspicious. 
Mancabdars commanding from five to one thousand, pay 10 Muhurs; do. 
from one thousand to five hundred, 4 J£; do. to Commanders of one 
hundred, 2 Jf; do. to Commanders of forty, 1 Jf; do. to Commanders of 
ten, 4 2. The latter fec is also paid by rich people. The middle classes 
pay 1 #&., and common people 1 ddém.* In demanding this tax, the officers 
have to pay regard to the circumstances of the father of the bride. 


officer. 


AIN 25. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 


In every country, but especially in Hinddstén, boys are kept for 
years at schovl, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the lfc of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to write 
the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several forms.’ 
He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may be done 
in two days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined letters. They 
may be practised for a week, after which the boy should learn some prose 
and poctry by heart, and then commit to memory some verses to the praise 
of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. Care is to be taken 





2 “The sons and daughters of common 
people were not allowed to marry, unless 
they came to the office ofthe kotwal, and 
were stared at by the kotwal’s men, who 
had to take down their respective ages ; 
and you may imagine what advantages 
and fine opportunities the officers thus 


had, especially the people of the kotwal, 
and the khdanu + baldl (?), and their 
other low assistants outside.” Bad. I, 
p- 391. Vide also Third Book, Ain 5. 

* Boys in the East generally learn to 
write by running their pens over the 
characters of the copyslips (gét'ahs). 
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that he learns to understand everything himself; but the teacher may assist 
him a little. He then ought for some time be daily practised in writing 
a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a current hand. The 
teacher ought especially to look after five things: knowledge of the letters ; 
meanings of words; the hemistich ; the verse; the former lesson. If this 
method of teaching be adopted, a boy will learn in a month, or even ina 
day, what it took others years to understand, so much so that people will 
get quite astonished. Every boy ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, 
the notation peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, 
astronomy, physiognomy, household matters, the rules of government, 
medicine, logic, the fabét, riydsi, and taht, sciences,’ and history; all of 
which may be gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayd4karan, Niydi, 
Bedanta, and Pétanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasahs. 


AIN 26. 
THE ADMIRALTY. 

This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this department 
as an act of divine worship. 

First.—The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the conquest 
of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they were houses 
and dromedaries, and use them as excellent means of conquest. So especially 
in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His Majesty’s empire, 
ships are numerous; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and T’hat’hah (Sind) 
they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the sterns of 
the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. Along 


* This is the three-fold division of quantity, and comprise mathematics, 
sciences, I/dhé, or divine, sciences com- astronomy, music, mechanics. Tubs’s 
ise everything connected with theo- sciences comprehend physical sciences. 

sad the means of acquiring a know- Some dictionaries call the last class of 


ledge of God. Riydzé sciences treat of sciences {aba’é, instead of tabt’é. 
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the coasts of the o-can, in the west, east, and south of Tndia, large ships are 
built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been put into 
excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much improved. 
Large ships are also built at Il4hib4s and Lahor, and are then sent to the 
coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which was much admired. 

Sccondly.—To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ovean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient; in fact he 
must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be found 
alter much trouble. The best seamen come from Malibér (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. 

The number of sailors ina ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The Vakhudd, or owner of the 
ship. ‘This word is evidently a short form of Nadrthudd. He fixes the course 
of the ship. 2. The JZwallim, or Captain. Ile must be acquainted with 
the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know astronomy. 
It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents her from falling 
into dangers. 3. The Tandi/, or chief of the chaldgis, or sailors. Sailors, 
in seamen’s language, are called Ahalages or khdrwahs. 4. The Ndkhudd- 
khashab. He supplies the passengers with firewood and straw, and assists 
in shipping and unlading the cargo, 5. The Sarhang, or mate, superintends 
the docking and landing of the ship, and often acts for the df@alhim. 
6. The Bhanddréi has the charge of the stores. 7. The Aarrdni’ is a writer 
who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves out water to the passengers. 
8. The Sukkdayir, or helmsman. IIe steers the ship according to the orders 
of the Meallim. Some ships carry several helmsmen, but never more than 
twenty. 9. The Panjart looks out from the top of the mast, and gives notice 
when he sees land, or a ship, or a coming storm, &c. 10. The Gunmti 
belongs to the class of khaldgis. Tle throws out the water which has leaked 
through the ship. 11. The Zopanddz, or gunner, is required in naval fights; 
their number depends on the size of the ship. 12. The Aharicah, or common 
sailor. They sect and furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of 
divers, and stop leaks, or set the anchor free when it sticks fast. The 
amount of their wages varies, and depends on the voyage, or kish, as seamen 
call it. In the harbour of Sttydaw (Tight) a Nakhudd gets 400 R.; besides 





? This word is now-a-days pronounced word is often used contemptuously. 
Kirdné, and is applied to any clerk. The 
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he is allowed four malikh, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own 
profit. Every ship is divided into several divisions, for the accommodation 
of passengers and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a 
malikh. The Mu’allim gets 200 2. and two maltkhs ; the Tandil, 120R.; the 
Karrdni, 50 R. and one malikh ; the Ndkhudd khashab, 30 R.; the Sarhang, 
25 R.; the Sukkdngtr, Panjart and Bhanddri, each 15 R.; each Hhdrwah, or 
common sailor, 40 #., and his daily food in addition; the Degandds, or 
gunner, 12 2. 

In Kambhdyat (Cambay), a Ndkhudd gets 800 #., and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In Zahart, a nékhudé gets 300 #., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achim he gets half as much again as in southern harbours; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again; and in Malacca, twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and Dahnasarf, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according tothe place and the length of the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying from 100 to 500 d. per mensem. 

Thirdly, an experienced man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As he possesses experience, he settles every difficulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carry; he must not allow 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratss. 
He ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to be deposited 
anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. 

Fourthly, the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 
revenue of a whole country. He only wishes that boatmen should get their 
wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places; but they never 
exceed two and a half per cent., which is so little compared with the taxes 
formerly levied, that merchants look upon harbour taxes as totally remitted. 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 2. per 
kos at the rate of 1000 mans, provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and everything 
in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 #. for every 2} kos. At 
ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10d. for crossing; a laden cart, 4 d. ; 
do. empty, 2 d.; a laden camel, 1 d.; empty camels, horses, cattle with 
their things, 3 d.; do. empty, } d. Other beasts of burden pay ,', @., which 

36 
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includes the toll due by the driver. Twenty people pay 1 d. for erossing: 
but they are often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go to 
the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign countries 


are imported in large quantities. 


AIN 27. 
OF HUNTING. 

Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep enquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition of 
knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar lustre. 
This is the case with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a means of 
increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as occasions to 
enquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into the condition 
of the people and the army. He travels incognito, and examines into matters 
referring to taxation, or to Saytirghal lands, or to affairs connected with the 
household. Le lifts up such as are oppressed, and punishes the oppressors. 
On account of these higher reasons His Majesty indulges in the chase, and 
shews himself quite enamoured of it. Short-sighted and shallow observers 
think that His Majesty has no other object in view but hunting; but the 
wise and experienced know that he pursues higher auns. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qardwals [men 
employed by the Air Shikdr, or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 
ground, the Qur (p. 110) remaining at a distance of about five kos from it. 
Near the Qur, the grandees and other people await the arrival of His Majesty. 
The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About a yard 
behind them the J/ir Tozak stands ready for service, and about a kos and 
one-half behind them stand some of the Ahidmatiyyah (p. 225) and other 
servants of His Majesty. The Avhidmatryyah are told off to watch at that 
placo. At about the same distance, there stands a vigilant officer with 
some of His Majesty’s servants. He advances very slowly, and guards the 
private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is stationed 
to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Majesty have 
admission to this place; but generally only such are allowed to come as are 
required to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on; and after having gone over 
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another distance, he generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. 
When the hour of rest comes, both parties which had been left behind, 
again join His Majesty. 
As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangements which are made during 
hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several modes of 
chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have recourse to. 


1. Zeger hunting. 


They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it to close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
screen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of it. 
Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, he is caught. 

Another method. They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another method. They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by tigers, 
putting round about the sheep on the ground small stalks of hay covered 
with glue. The tiger comes rushing forward, and gets his claws full of the 
glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue stick to his 
feet, and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the hunters come from 
the ambush and kill him. Or they catch him alive, and tame him. 

His Majesty, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and prefers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method. An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo, and makes it attack the tiger. The butialo will quickly get 
hold of the tiger with its horns, and fling him violently upwards, so that 
he dies. It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of 
hunting the tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of 
the rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of Bari. His Majesty got on the elephant Nahir 
Khan, and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred up ; and striking its 
claws into the forehead of the elephant, it pulled the head of the animal 
to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On anothor occasion, His Majesty hunted near Todah. The tiger had 
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stretched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the brute, 
killed it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

_ Once during a gamarghah' chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head, 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it, des- 
paired of his life. His Majesty shot the brute right through the body, and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mut’hra. Shuja’at 
Khién (vide Ain 30, No. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered* down before that divine glance, and turned 
right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

He slays lions, but would not hurt an ant. 
He girds himself for the fray ; but the lion drops his claws from fear.® 


Elephant-hunts. 


There are several modes of hunting elephants. 

1. K’hedah.* The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 
commence to beat drums and blow the pipes, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is leftin them. They are then 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope, made of hemp or bark, round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They are afterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. One-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as wages. 

2. Chor khedah. They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by throwing 
a rope round the foot. 

3. Gdd. <A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it, 


2 Qamarghah is a chase for which * These two verses are taken from 
drivers are employed. Faizi’s Nal Daman; vide p. 106, note 4. 
2 This is one of Akbar’s miracles. * Hence our elephant kheddas. 
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the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall 


rapidly and noisily into the hole. 
water, when they soon get tame. 


They are then starved and kept without 


4. Bér. They dig a ditch round the resting place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants like. 
The elephants eat it up greedily ; their voraciousness makes them forget 


all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. 


A fearless hunter, 


who has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door closes. The 


elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 


They are all in 


commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much noise. The 
elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is left in them. 
Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose means the wild 


elephants are caught. 


They soon get tame. 


From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 


the above modes; His Majesty has 


admits of remarkable finesse. 


invented a new manner, which 


In fact, all excellent modes of hunting are 


inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on- 


three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. 


At it several 


female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shewn above. 


Leopard hunting. 


Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district they 


play and amuse themselves. 


They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. The 


shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 


* “ A large number of people had sur- 
rounded the whole jungle, outside of 
which, on a small empty space, a throne 
made of wood had been put on a tree, as 
a seat for the emperor [J sHeaetsT: and on 
the neighbouring trees beams had been 
put, upon which the courtiers were to sit 
and enjoy the sight. About two hundred 
male elephants with strong nooses, and 
many females were in readiness. Upon each 
ef gee thete sat two men of the Jharty- 
yah caste, who chiefly occupy themselves 
in this part of India [Gujrat] with ele- 
phant hunting. The plan was to drive 


the wild elephants from all parts of the 
jungle near the place where the emperor 
sat, so that he might enjoy the sight of 
this exciting scene. When the drivers 
closed up from all sides of the jungle, 
their ring unfortunately broke on account 
of the density and impenetrability of the 
wood, and the arrangements of the drivers 
partially failed. The wild elephants ran 
about as if mad; but twelve male and 
female elephants were caught before the 
eyes of the emperor.” Jgbdlndmah, 


p- 113. 
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the trunk. Round about the tree, they deposit their excrements, which 
are called in Hindi é/’ har. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called odi. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom ; but they often broke their feet in pieces, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the most 
experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into the 
hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go into the 
trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. At the 
time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard had been 
walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. Accident- 
ally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to let her off, 
dropped in one after the other,—a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look at. 

Another method is to fasten nooses to the foot of the above mentioned 
tree. When the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty kos from Agrah, 
especially in the districts of Bari, Siméwali, Alépir, Sunném, Bhatindah, 
Bhatnir, Patan in the Panjab, Fathpir, Jhinjhani, Nagor, Mirt’ha, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarnéyin; but several other more remote spots have been 
selected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and hand 
them over to the keepers. He would often travel over great distances, and 
was perhaps just on the point of resting a little; but before he had done so, 
good news were brought from some other hunting ground, when he hastened 
away on a fleet courser. 

In former times, people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this animal, 
leopards are now trained, in an excellent manner, in the short space of 
eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such results, 
and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. From good motives, 
and from a desire to add splendour to his court, His Majesty used to take 
it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the most experienced 
by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
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their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty." 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite without collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of the khkdcah leopards. A 
proper system of training has been laid down. 


AIN 28. 


THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS. THE WAGES OF THE 
KEEPERS. 


First class leopards get 5 s. of meat every day; second class, 44 ¢.; 
third class, 4 .8.; fourth class, 32 s.; fifth class, 3} 8.; sixth class, 3}3.; 
seventh class, 3 s.; eighth class, 2? s. The meat is given in a lump ; and as 
on Sundays no animals are killed,? double the daily portion is given on 
Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents itch. 
Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 2. to 5 R. per 
mensem ; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle, are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300 d., 260 d., 220 d., 200 d., and 180 d., which is the 
lowest allowance; the juniors get 160 d., 140 d., 120d., 110 d., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths, chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gushkdni? carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
Misi or Taraf (set); they are also divided according to their rank as follows. 





? Two more miracles of Akbar's. This should perhaps be (3S or ip S,8 
* According to the order mentioned on eneens Goshkan, (in Arabic Joshqdén), 


p- 200, 1. 10. ing a town in Iran, famous for its 
* Inmy text edition, p.208,1. 8. SS. | carpets. 
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One thousand’ leopards are kept in His Majesty’s park, and an interesting 
encampment they form. The three first sets are khacah; they are kept at 
Court together with two other sets. For their conveyance two litters 
(mihaffah) ave hung over the back of an clephant, one litter on each ade. 
On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters are also 
put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the leopards, 
and aro drawn by horses or cattle; or they are made to sit on horses; 
and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies, The best leopard 
which His Majesty has, goes by the name of Samand mduik ; he is carried 
on a Chaudol, and procceds with much pomp. His servants, fully equipped, 
run at his side; the naggdérah (a large drum) is beaten in front, and 
sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends of the 
pole of the Chaudol resting on the necks of their horses. Formerly two 
horses were kept for every leopard; but now threo horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel alone on one and the same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two, 


Skill exhibited by hunting leopards. 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scent of a prey, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice where the prey is. The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three ways. 

1. Uparghati. The hunters let off the leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer was scen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. Rig’hni. The leopard les concealed, and is shewn the deer from 
a distance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer. 3. Muhari. The leopard is put in an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart is then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer, when the leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it, and catch it. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal ; language 





2 Among the curious events whieh to get cubs, but in vain. He even 
happened during the present [Jahangir’s | allowed some leopards to run about 
reivn, I must mention that a leopard in the gardens without collars, letting 
in captivity covered a female leopard, them walk about and hunt after their 


which gave birth to three cubs. The fashion: but they would not pair. 
late emperor [Akbar], during his youth, During this year a male leopard broke 


was passionately fond of leopards and its collar, and covered a female, which 
hunting with ee He had about after a space of two months and a halt 
9000 leopards collected during his reign, gave birth to three cubs. They went on 


and tried much to pair them, so as well, and grew big.” Igbdindmah, p. 7V. 
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fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus he will raise up the dust with 
his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself; or he will lie down 
so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the ground. 

Formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer at one and the 
same chase ; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called chatrmandal. The hunters 
lie in ambush near a place frequented by deer, and commence the chase from 
this place, as if it was a gamarghah hunt (in which drivers are used). The 
leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer are thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards, receive 
presents on all occasions when the animals exhibit skill, as an encouragement 
to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each animal, but 
I cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shewn by His Majesty, a deer made 
friendship with a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other’s 
company. The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let 
off against other deer, would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose towards 
the close of the day ; for people were afraid of their stubbornness and anxiety 
torun away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules made by His 
Majesty, they are let loose in the evenings, and yet remain obedient. 
Formerly leopards were also kept blind-folded, except at the time of the 
chase; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if mad. But 
now-a-days they are kept without covers for their heads. The Grandees of 
the court are allowed to bet on forty kAdgah leopards ; whoever wins takes the 
amount of his bet from the others. Ifa leopard is first in bringing twenty 
deer, his Dortyah' gets five rupees from his equals. The Grandee in charge 
of the khacah leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Barha,® gets one muhur from each 
bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As often as a Grandee lays 
before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns,* he takes an Ashraf from 
each of his equals. So alsodo the Tarafdarse and Qardwals* bet ; in fact every 


* The man who holds the chain to 
which the leopard is fastened. 

* He wasa Duhazari; vide Ain 30, 
No. 91. 

* Akbar required the horns of deer. 

““In this year (981), His Majesty built 
several edifices and castles on the road 
from A to Ajmir. The reason was 


this. He thought it incumbent upon. 


him once a year to make a pilgrimage to 
the tomb (dargdh) of Mu'in i Chishti at 
Ajmir; he therefore had houses built at 
every stage on the road to that town. 
He also erected at every kor a tower 


37 


(mandrak), and had a well made near it. 
The towers were studded with several 
hundred thousand horns of deer which 
His Majesty had killed during his life- 
tine. The words mil t shdkh contain 
the Tdrtkh (981). I wished His Majesty 
had made gardens and sardis for tra- 
vellers instead.” Baddont, II, p. 173. 
Vide also Elliot's Index, p. 243, note. 

* Turafddrs, the men in charge of a 
tara, which word Abulfazl above used in 
the same sense as mix/, or set. Tarafddr 
oo alsoa Zamindar. A Qardwal isa 

river, 
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one shews his zeal in trying to get as many deer as possible. The skins of 
the deer are often given to poor people as part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays.' 

The Siydgosh.® 

His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting 
purposes. In former times it would attack a hare or a fox; but now it 
kills black deer. It eats daily 1 s. of meat. Each has a separate keeper, 
who gets 100 d. per mensem. 

Dogs. 

His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent dogs come from Kébul, 
especially from the Haz4rah district [north of R&éul Pindi]. They even 
ornament dogs, and give them names.* Dogs will attack every kind of 


animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. 
Khacgah dogs get daily 2 8. of meat; 
There is one keeper for every two 7uzt (hunting) dogs; 


join, and hunt down the enemy. 
others get 1} 8. 
their wages are 100 d. per mensem. 


2 «Tt was at this time, [1027 A. H. or 


A. D. 1618] that Shahz4dah Shujé’, . 


son of Shabjahan, ‘fell ill, and as I am 
80 much attached to him, and the doctors 
could not cure him of the insensibility in 
which he had lain for several days, I 
humbly prayed to God, and asked Him a 
favor. uring the prayer, it occurred to 
me that I had already made a contract with 
my God and had promised Him to give up 
hunting after reaching the age of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow or a gun, and 
never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands ; and I thought that if I should 
carry into effect my former vow from the 
present time, which would prevent so 
oy animals from being killed, God 
might grant my prayer for the prince’s 
recovery. I then made this contract 
with God, and pronuised, in all singleness 
of intention ee true belief, never again 
to harm an animal with my own hand. 
Through God’s mercy the sufferings of 
the prince were entirely allayed. When 
I was in the womb of my mother, 
it happened one day that I did not 
quicken as usual. The servants of the 
Harem grew alarmed, and reported the 
fact to my august father [Akbar]. In 
those days my father was continually 
hunting with leopards. That day hap- 


Several also will 


pened to be Friday. My father then, 
with a view of making God inclined to 
preserve me, made a vow never rs fees 
to the end of his life, to hunt on Fridays. 
I have followed the practice of my father, 
and have never hunted with leopards on 
a Friday.” Zuzuk 1 Jahdngiri, p. 249. 

Jahangir’s self-denial was not great; 
for when the prince was sick, Jahangir 
was fifty years of age! 

27 Or black ear, the Persian trans- 
lation of the Turkish gura-golag, whence 
our Felis caracal. 

* This would not strike us as some- 
thing worth mentioning. But as dogs 
are considered unclean animals oy Mu- 
hammadans, they are not looked upon 
as domestic. Now-a-days we hear occa- 
sionally names, as kallu, bachhu ; or 
English names as fent (Fanny), bulddg 
(bull dog), &c. 

European bloodhounds were early 
imported by the Portuguese. Jahangir 
once said to Roe ‘I only desire you to 
help me toa horse of the greatest size, 
and! a male and female of mastiffes, and 
the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other 
dogges as hunt in your lands.’ Regard- 
ing European dogs in India, vide also 
Tuzuk, p. 138, 1. 3 from below. 
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Hunting Deer with Deer. 


This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They put a net 
over his horns, and let it off against wild deer, which from fear will figh; 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net; the hunters, who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 
passes through a course of instruction, and gets tame. If the net should 
break, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the keeper, 
who either puts a new net on it, or sends out a fresh deer. 

Sultén Firiz i Khilji used to indulge in this sport; but His Majesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as four tamed deer; but at last it 
will succumb to the fifth. Deer are now-a-days rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer run away ; on hearing the 
call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. . 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time; for people 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
N4hébaéd, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to the Panjab, 
its home, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer; they caught them somehow, and taught 
them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, according to which 
more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. They 
drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are; the hunters 
are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There are now-a-days also deer-studs; the deer born in captivity are 
employed as hunting deer. 

The keepers will also bend forward, and allow the trained deer to 
jamp on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer asa 
means of making wild deer fight. 
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Once a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net. 
Both were brought together from Gujrat, as mentioned above (?). 

G@ hantaherah is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 
hunter takes a shield, or a basket, the concave side being turned from him. 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, will 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells. Other hunters lie at the same 
time in wait. The light of the lamp, and the sound of the bells, will 
attract the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. The sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer, 
that they are easily caught; or sometimes hunters will charm them 
with a song, and when the deer approach, will rise up, and cruelly slay 
them. From a long time His Majesty has disapproved of these two 
methods. 

Phdngi. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer; and 
bareheaded, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Baukérah. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them. 

Daddwan. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as - 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get quite perplexed. 

Ajérah. The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They then move boldly 
to a place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters shew 
themselves from the side, the deer are compelled to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will take 
his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as deer 
approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place ina 
plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. 

Thagt. The hunter....' walks about bareheaded as if mad; his 
clothes are stained all over with pdm juice, and the man himself acts as if he 


* The text has dar khdnak i zin, in the hollow of a saddle (?). 
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were wounded. Wild animals and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. | 


Buffalo Hunts. 


At a place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A courageous active 
man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes tothe spot, 
and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, and fastens 
the foot of the male; but it frequently happens that the man loses courage, 
and has to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catching them isto go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds; and sitting on tame buffaloes, 
the hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted, when buffaloes are attacked on their pastures. 


On Hunting with Hawks. 


His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the dds, shdhin, shungdr, and 
burkat falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
. prefers the bdshah, to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As I am compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the skill 
of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by nature 
averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and lead 
enquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the kkdgah falcons (dds), which are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence of jurrahs is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the bdshahs, the shdhins, the 
Kk’ helahs, the chappak bdshahs, the bahris, the young bahris, the shikarahe, the 
chappak shikarahs, the turmatis, the rekis, the besrahs, the dhotis, the charghs, 
the chargilahs, the lagars, and the yhagars (which His Majesty calls the chappak 
kind of the Jdagar). The Molchins also are inspected—the molchin is an 
animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, like the shdahin ; 
it will kill a kulang crane. People say that, whilst flying, it will break 
the wing of the sulang, and others maintain that it pierces its eyes; 
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but this cannot be proved. Odhpapars* also are brought from Kashmir. 
This bird has a bluish (saés) colour and is smaller than a parrot; its beak is 
red, straight, and long; its tailis rather elongated. It brings down small 
birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the bodnah, and the sdrié will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add splendour 
to his Court, is fond of hunting with falcons, though superficial observers 
think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Mancabdfrs, Ahadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindtstanis. Their pay 
is as follows. First class of the former, first grade, 74 2.; second, 7 ZR. ; 
third, 6? R. Second class, first grade, 64 #; second, 6} #.; third, 53 2Z. 
Third class, first grade, 54 R.; second, 5 R.; third, 44 R. First class of the 
latter (Hindustani), first grade, 5 R; second 43 #.; third, 44 2. Second 
class, first grade, 4} #.; second, 4 &.; third 33 R. Third class, first grade, 
34 &.; second, 3} &.; third, 3 RB. 


Allowance of Food. 


In Kashmir and in the aviaries of Indian amateurs, the birds are generally 
fed once a day; but at Court they are fed twice. A dds falcon gets a 
quantity of meat weighing 7 ddms ; the jurrah, 6 d.; the bahri, ldchin, and 
Rhelah, 5 d.; the bishah, 3d. ; the chappak bashah, shtkarah, chappak shtkarah, 
besrah, dhotis, &c., 2d. Towards the close of every day, they are fed on 
sparrows, of which the ddz, jurrah, and bahri, get each seven; the Jachin, 
five ; the bdshah, three ; others, two. Charghs and lagars get at the same time 
meat. Shungdrs, shihbdzes, burkats, get one ser. On the hunting grounds 
they feed them on the game they take. 


Prices of Falcons. 


From eagerness to purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit; but 
from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought not to be cheated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to which of the following three classes birds belong. 
First, khanah kuris birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of experienced. 
trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, choz birds; they have not 
yet moulted. Third, Zartnék birds; they have moulted before they were 


> The name of this bird is doubtful. | Kashmiri birds given in the Jgbdlnd- 
It is not to be found among the names of | muA, p. 159. 
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captured. First class, a superior daz costs 12 muhurs; second grade do., 
9 M.; third do., 6 H. Second class, first, 10 M.; second, 7 M.; third, 4 Jf. 
A third class baz is somewhat cheaper than second class ones. 

Jurrahs. First class, 8 5, 2, 1M. Second class, 6, 4, 14,1 M., 5 BR. 

Bishahs. First class, 3, 2, 1 M., 4 R. Second class, 2, 1 H., 5 RB. 

Shihins of both kinds, 8, 2, 1 Af. 

Bahris, 2, 14,1 HM. Young Behris a little less. 

EK helahs, 14, 1, 4 HH. 

Charghs, 24 R., 2, 14 R. 

Chappak bashahs, 1 R.; 4, } RB. 

Shikarahs, 14 R., 1, 4 BR. 

Besrahs, 2 R., 14, 1 B. 

Chappak see. lagars, jhagars, eee rekis, 1 R., 4, } A&. 
Their prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mzr Shtkars inate of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 M.to 1d. If the 
falcons bring the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill which it 
exhibited, and to the size of the prey. The man who keeps the falcon gets 
one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty hunts himself, fifty per cent. of 
the donation is stopped. If birds are received by the Imperial aviary as 
peshkash (tribute), the Qushbegi (Superintendent of the Aviary) gets for every 
béz 14 R., and the accountant, 4 R. Forjurrahs, the Qushbegi gets 1 R.; the 
accountant, + R.; for ddashahs, the former receives + R.; the latter, 4 #.; 
for every hichin, chargh, chargilah, khelah, bahri bachchah, the former gets 
+ RK. the latter ~,.2.; for every chhappak, bashah, dhott, &c., the former 
receives ,1;, the other 3'; R. (suke). 

The minimum number of dds and shdhin falcons, kept at Court, is forty ; 
of jurrahs, thirty; of bdshahs, one hundred; of bahris, charghs, twenty ; of 
lagers, and shikarahs, ten. 

Water fowls. 

Hunting waterfowls affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to hisneck. He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and pulls them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning, and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach ddz falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comes]. 
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Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durraj hunting. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will fight with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing, when wild ones come near it either 
from friendship, or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the snares. 

Bodnahs. The hunter makes a clay pot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owl’s cry. The 
bodnahs, frightened by the noise, come together. Another man then lights a 
bundle of straw, and swings it about, so that the eyes of the birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

Lagars. They resemble charghs: in body they are as large jurrahs. 
They hang nets (about the body of a trained /agar), and put birds’ feathers 
into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that it has got 
hold of a prey, and when they get entangled in the nets, they commence 
to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Ghaughdt. They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a ghaughai, 
and hang hair nets round about them. The owl will soon get restless; 
the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and commence to cry out. 
Other ghaughdis and owls will come to their assistance; and get entangled 
in the nets. 

Frogs. 


Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 


His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight, and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their foe. 

Iam inthe power of love; and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 

no crime; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth, His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of 
the power of love,’ and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take me too long. to give more details. Itis impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


2 The Historian may thank Abulfazl ‘higher motives’ were insufficient to 
for having preserved this . little trait of explain the fancy which Akbar took in 
Akbar’s character. In several places of | frog and spider fights, Abulfazl has 
the Ain, Abulfazl tries hard to ascribe to to recognize the fact that peculiar 


His Majesty higher motives, in order to 
bring the emperor’s passion for hunting 
in harmony with his character as the 
spiritual guide of the nation. But as 


leanings will lead even a sensible man to 
oddities and to actions opposed to the 
general tenor of his character. 
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AYN 29. 


ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

There are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a few 
details. 

The game of Chaugdn (hockey).* 

Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play; but men of more exalted views see in it a 
means of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value ofa man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game, Externally, 
the game adds to the splendour of the Court; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the maiddn (open field), in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to shew their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a player; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are not more than ten players; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one g’hari (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chaugdn stick, and to move it slowly 
from the middle to the Ad/.? This manner is called in Hindi rol. The other 
way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the ball with 
the chaugdn stick out of the middle; the player then gallops after it, quicker 
than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is called belah, and 
may be performed in various ways. The player may either strike the ball 
with the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right forwards or 
backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand; or he may send the ball 
in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may be thrown in 


— ————sp, 





> There is scarcely a Muhammadan or Superintendent of the game of chau- 

Historian that does not allude to this gan; vide Bad. II, p. 368. In the 

Bébar says, it is played all over aging of Akbar’s reign, after 970, 

ibet. In the East of Indie the people G’hariwalf, which lies a farsang from 

of Munnipore (Assam) are looked ee as Agrah, was the favorite spot for chaugdn 
igni's . 


clever hockey-players. Vide playing. Bad. IJ. p. 70 
Travels in Cashmir, II, p. 289. * The pillars which mark the end of 


Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan, son of Mir the playground. 
Khwandah, was Akbar’s chaugdxbegt, 
38 
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the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from below its body ; 
or the rider may spit it, when the ball is in front of the horse ; or he may 
lift himself upon the back leather of the horse and propel the ball from 
between the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shews in the various 
ways of hitting the ball; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the hdl, they beat the 
naqqarah, so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the Ad wins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mil), the game is 
looked upon as burd (drawn). At such times, the players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaugdn in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls which are used at night, 
are set on fire.’ For this purpose, palés wood is used which is very light, 
and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the games, 
which is necessary in worldly matters, His Majesty has knobs of gold and 
silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. If one of them breaks, any 
player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am, I can say but little about it. 


"Ishqbast (pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon flying ’tshgbdsi (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds of the ecstacy and transport of enthusiastic dervishes : 
he praises God for the wonders of creation. Itis therefore from higher 
motives that he pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Iran and Tirén; but merchants 
also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 


2 «Tn the beginning of 974 (July 1566), igeon-flying. He also invented a fire 
the emperor returned (from Jaunpur) to with which he could play at chan- 
Agrab, and passed his time in amusements. gdn during dark ee ad. II, p. 48. 
He went to Nagarchin, a new town which The town of Nagurchin was subse 


he had built near Agrah, and enjoyed quently deserted. 
the chaugén game, dog-hunting, and 
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When His Majesty was very young, he was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up. 

A well trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging to the Khén 
i A’zam Kokaltésh (’Aziz, Akbar’s foster-brother) fell into His Majesty's 
hands. From the care which was bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known under the name 
of Hohanah. From it descended several excellent pigeons as Ashki (the weeper), 
Parizdd (the fairy), Almds (the diamond), and Shih ’uédi (Aloe Royal). 
Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons in the whole 
world, which have brought the trained pigeons of "Umar Shaikh Mirzé 
(father of Babar), Sultan Husain Mirz& (vide p. 101, note 4) into oblivion. 
Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of training, as to 
astonish the amateurs of I'rén and Tiir4én, who had to learn the art from the 
beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple; but His 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulness and performance a necessary condition 
in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is to keep a 
male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, for five or 
six days together, when they become so familiar, that even after a long 
separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally lays 
her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be small 
or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mikrmah (September—October), and separate in 
Farwardin (February—March). A hen laystwo eggs, but sometimes only 
one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the hen during the 
night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter they hatch for 
twenty-one days; but if the air be warm, they only take seventeen or 
eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young ones with 
falak, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old ones. 
Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which they bring 
up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a month, and 
as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own grain, the 
old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes given to 
other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained. Some 
are kept in a tor (?) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with the 
place. As soon as these two things have been attained, the pigeons only 
get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When they 
have got a little accustomed to hunger, they are gradually allowed to take 
flights. They take daily about forty hawds (air), +. ¢. forty flights. At, 
this period, the trainers pay no regard to what is called charkh and bdzt 
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(vide below). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have fallen 
out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at rest 
(khabinidan). After two months, the pigeons get new feathers, and become 
very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time for shewing 
their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the ddzé and the charkh, 
they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept for four months in 
readiness, to exhibit their skill. Charkh is a lusty movement ending with 
the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. If this circular turn be not 
completely carried out, the movement is called katif (shoulder), and is held 
in no esteem. Biz? is the same as mwallag zadan (lying on the back 
with the feet upwards, and quickly turning round, in Hind. Fala). 
Some thought that the two wings (katif) meet, which appears to the 
observer as if it were a mwallaz; but His Majesty had one wing ofa 
pigeon blackened, when the erroneousness of that opinion became evident. 
Some pigeons gct confused during the daze and charkh, and come stupified 
to the ground. This is called gu/iélah, and is disliked. Sometimes pigeons 
hurt themselves and fall down; but often they get all right again when 
they come near the ground; and taking courage and collecting their strength, 
they fly up again. A pigeon of the shicah pigeon cots will perform fifteen 
charkhs and seventy duzis, a feat which will certainly astonish the spectators. 
In former times, they let eleven or twenty-one pigeons fly at a time; but 
now-a-days they let off as many as one hundred and one. From the 
attention which Lis Majesty has bestowed upon pigeons, they are now 80 
carefully trained as to be let tly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking up of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (kuAar). Sometimes they will 
alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are khigah. They havea 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot, or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the openings 
on the top of the bill; but they failed to discover more signs of the value of 
a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more; and fixing the value of a 
pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has now become very 
easy. Jirst. His Majesty subdivided the three signs of former trainers as 
follows: the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs; the eight claws ; 
the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual comparison of 
these signs has led to many additional means of fixing the value of a pigeon. 
Secondly. His Majesty lookstothe variety and the colour of the annular 
protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book has been made, in which 
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the systematic order of these signs has been laid down. According to them, 
His Majesty distinguishes ten classes, for each of which.separate aviaries 
have been constructed. The price of pigeons in the first house has not 
been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make his way, has found in 
the training of superior pigeons a means of getting rich. A pair of second 
class pigeons has a value of 3 2.; third class, 24 #&.; fourth class, 2 R.; 
fifth class, 14 #.; sixth class, 1 R.; seventh class, ? R.; eighth class, 4 2. ; 
ninth and tenth classes, % R. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohanah first pass in review ; 
then the young ones of Ashki. Though the latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four zirzhé pigeons; they 
are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to Hé4ji ’Ali, of Samargand, which 
coupled with an ’ Udi hen, of which I do not know the owner; their stock 
has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is determined by 
their age or the time they were bought. 


The Colours of Khagah Pigeons. 

Magasi (fly-bitten); zirthi (steelblue); amirt (?); samirt (a colour 
between zirthi and amiri ; His Majesty invented this name); chiné (porce- 
lain blue) ; nafté (grey like naphta) ; shafagi (violet) ; ’udz (aloewood coloured); 
surmai (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; kishmishé (dark brown, like 
currants) ; halwd (light-brown like Halwa sweetmeat) ; candali (light-brown, 
like sandelwood); jigari (brown); nabdti (greyish white); dight (bluish- 
white, like sour milk) ; wushkt (of the same colour as the gum called wushk ;) 
jeland (chilani 2?) ; kurai (brown, like a new earthen pot? ); néléfari (bluish- 
white); azraq (a colour between yellow and brown; His Majesty applies 
this name in this sense); d¢ashi (black brown); shaftdéli (peach coloured) ; 
gul é gaz coloured (?); yellow; kdghizé (yellowish, like native paper); zégh 
(grey like a crow); agr? (a colour between white and brown); muharragqi (a 
dirty black); kAtzri (a colour between greenish and ‘udi); db¢ (water 
coloured) ; surmag (a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour 
between surmat and magasi). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsar (whose 
head resembles a flower); dumghdzah (stumptail) ; yakrang (of one colour) ; 
halgimsafid (white throat); parsafid (white wing); allah (big head); 
ghazghazh (wild chick); mdgh (name of an aquatic bird); babaré (?); dlpar 
(red wing ?); kaltah par (short wing); mdhdum (moontail); faugdar (ring- 
bearer) ; marwdridsar (pearl head); mash’alahdum (torchtail) ; &c. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, as 
bughur (?), garapitk (with black eyelids) ; abyiéri ; palangnigdrt ; rekhtah pilk. 
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There are also many pigeons which do not perform charkhs and bizis, 
but are distinguished by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kokah pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Baghah, which utters a peculiar voice in the morning, to wake up people. 
3. The ZLuggin, which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
tail. 4. The Zotun. They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which a half killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will shew the same restlessness, when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 5. The A°hernt. The cock 
shews a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he will get restless 
and drop himself instantly down to join her. This is very remarkable. Some 
of them come down with both wings spread, others close one; some close 
both ; or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 
6. The Raf’h pigeon is chicfly used for carrying letters, though any other 
kind may bo trained to bring letters even from great distances. 7. The 
Nishiwaré pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two, when it 
comes down, and remains in its cage. 8. The Parpd (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept fur the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called shirazt, 
shistart, hishint, jogiyah, rezahdahan, magast, and qumrt. Wild pigeons are 
called golah. If some of them are caught, they will be joined by a thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and get 
on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain which 
they had eaten on the fields. Tho grain is collected and given as food to 
other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

Four sers of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly ; but for other pigeons, five sevs are required ; or seven and a 
half, if they pair. But flying pigeons get millet, not mixed with other 
grain; the others get a mixture ofthe seven kinds of grain, viz., rice, dls 
nukhid (gram), mung dal, millet, harar, lahdarah, juwar, (vide p. 63). Though 
most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and shew much skill in training 
them, there area few that have risen to eminence, as Qul ’Ali of Bukhara, 
Masti of Samarqand, Mullaéz4dah, Pur i Mullé Ahmad Chand, Mugbil 
Khan Chelah, Khwéjah Qandal Chelah, Miamin of Hardt, ’Abdullatif of 
Bukhara, Haji Qasim of Balkh, Habib of Shahrsabz, Sikandar Chelah, 
Malti, Magctid of Samargand, Khwajah P’hil, Chelah Hirdnand. 
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The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from2 R. to 48 R. per 
mensems. 

The game of Chaupar. 

From times of old, the people of Hinddstén have been fond of this game. 
It is played with sixteen pieces of the same shape; but every four of them 
must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same direction. 
The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice are greater 
than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with one, two, 
five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two parallel 
lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These parallel lines 
are of equal length. The small square which is formed by the intersection 
of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as itis; but the four 
rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided into twenty-four 
equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal spaces, as shewn in figure 
(XVII). The game is generally played by four players, of whom two play 
against the other two. Hach player has four pieces, of which he puts two 
in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row of the parallellogram 
before him, and the other two in the seventh and eighth spaces of the right 
row. The left row remains empty. Each player moves his pieces, accord- 
ing to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping to the right, till he 
arrives at the outer left row of the parallelogram from which he started ; 
and from there he moves to the middle row. When arrived at the latter 
place, he is pukhtah (ripe), and from here, he must throw for each of his 
pieces the exact number which will carry them to the empty square in the 
centre of the figure. He is now rasidah, or arrived. 

When a player is pukhtah or rastdah, he may commence to play from 
the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve spaces, 
provided the two pieces stand together on one field; but he is allowed to 
move them only six fields onwards, should he prefer doing so. A similar 
rule holds for double fives, &c. A throw consisting of a six, a five, and 
a one, is called khum (raw); and in this case, two pieces, provided they are 
together on the same field, may each be moved six fields forwards, and 
every single piece twelve fields. Ifa player throws three sixes, and three 
of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, he may move each of them 
over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a player throw three twos, or 
three ones. There are many other rules for particular cases. Ifa player 
has brought his four pieces into the central square, he throws, when his 
turn comes, for his companion, to get him out too. Formerly the custom 
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was that when a picce had come to the last row, and....'. His Majesty 
thinks it proper to do so from the very eighth field. If the throws of two 
players are the same as the throw of the preceding players, His Majesty 
counts them as gdm, or standing. Formerly he did not allow such equal 
throws. If the four pieces of an opponent are pukhtah, and he yet lose his 
bet, the other players are entitled to double the amount of the bet. Should 
any of the players leave the game for some reason, he may appoint any- 
one to play for him; but he will have to be responsible for the betting of 
his substitute. Of all winnings, the substitute is entitled to two per cent; 
if a player loses a bet, his substitute has to pay one per cent. If a player 
drops one of his pieces, or any of the players be late or inattentive, he is 
fined one rupee. But a fine of a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the 
other, or moves his picces over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game; there were often as 
many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before he 
had finished sixteen games, which in some cases lasted three months. If any 
of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play; but His Majesty has 
higher aims: he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 


The game of Chandal Mandal. 


This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 
round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty-four fields, 
every eight of which form a row; vide Figure XVIII. The number of pieces 
is sixty-four, and four dice are used, of which the four longer sides are 
marked with one, two, ten, and twelve points respectively. The number 
of players is sixteen. Each gets fourpieces, which are placed in the middle. 
As in Chaupar, the pieces are moved to the right, and pass through the whole 
circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive the stipulated 
amount from the other fifteen players ; the second that is out, from fourteen 
players, andso on. The first player, therefore, wins most, and the last loses 
most; the other players both lose and win. His Majesty plays this game 
in several ways; one way in which the pieces are moved as if the fields 
were squares of a chess board, is very often played. I shall give a few 
particulars and directions how to play the different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can throw out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 





* The MSS. have az khdnahihashtum dmadah gardad, which words are not 
piydn shawad, hangdmi khdm shudan clear to me. 
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thus been thrown out, commences again from his starting point. Third 
way, at each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule ig 
applied to three or four pieces at atime. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. ‘These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sixth way, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of playing, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the game is in full swing, he allows each piece 
which happens to come into the row in which he is, to move according to his 
own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. ighth way, two pieces when 
together may throw out another set of two pieces; but single pieces do not 
throw out each other. inth way, four pieces together may throw out three 
together; three together, sets of two; and two together, single ones ; but single 
pieces do not throw out each other. Zenth way, each player moves his pieces 
according to the number of points which he throws; but at the same time, 
the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces according to the 
number of points on the reverse sides of the dice, whilst the two players to 
the right and left of the player who threw the dice, move their pieces 
according to the number of points on the mght and left sides of the dice. 
Elecenth way, the players use five dice and four pieces. Each player, in his 
turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces according to the sum of the 
two highest points of his throw. The next highest point is taken by his 
vu-d-ciz, and the two lowest points by his right and left hand neighbours. 
Twelfth way, the players have each five dice and five pieces. At every 
throw, he givesthe points of one die to his right hand neighbour, and uses 
the others for himself. Sometimes the thrower mentions beforehand the 
names of four players to whom he wishes to give the points of four dice, he 
himself taking the points of the fifth die. And when a player requires only 
a few points, to get pukhtah, he must give the remaining points to those 
near whom the dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be increased 
or decreased. 
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Cards. 

This is a well known game. His Majesty has made some alterations im 
the cards. Ancient sages took the number twelve as the basis, and made the 
suit to consist of twelve cards; but they forgot that the twelve kings should 
be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the following suits of 
cards. lst, Ashwapati, the lord of horses. The highest card represents a 
king on horseback, resembling the king of Dihli, with the umbrella (chair), the 
standard (’a/am), and other imperial ensigns. The second highest card of the 
same suit represents a vazsir on horseback; and after this card come ten 
others of the same suit with pictures of horses, from one to ten. 2nd, Gajpats, 
the king whose power lies in the number of his elephants, as the ruler of 
Orisah. The other eleven cards represent, as before, the vazir, and elephants 
from ten to one. 3rd, Narpat:, a king whose power lies in his infantry, as 
is the case with the rulers of Bijaptir. The card represents a king sitting on 
his throne in imperial splendour; the vazir sits on a foot stool (gandali), 
and the ten cards completing this suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. 
4th, Gadhpats. The card shewsa man sitting on a throne over a fort; the 
vazir sits on a candali over a fort; and the remaining ten cards have forts 
from one to ten, as before. 5¢h, Dhanpati, the lord of treasures. The first card 
of this suit shews a man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps; the 
vazir sits upon a ¢andali, as if he took account of the Treasury, and the 
remaining cards shew jats full of gold and silver, from one to ten. 6th, Dalpats, 
the hero of battle. The first card of this suit shews a king in armour, sitting 
on his throne and surrounded by warriors in coats of mail. The vazir sits on 
a gandali, and wears a jaibah (breast armour); the ten other cards shew 
individuals clad in armour. 7th, Nawdpati, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shews a man sitting on a throne inaship; the vazir sits, as usual, 
on a gandali, and the other ten cards have boats from one toten. 8th, Tipats, 
@ queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shews @ woman as vazir on a candali, and the other ten cards have pictures of 
women, from onetoten. 9th, Surapati, the king of the divinities (deotah), also 
called Jndar, on athrone. The vazir sits on a candali, and the ten other 
cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 10th, Asrpati, the lord 
of genii (deo). The card represents Sulaiman, son of D4ud, on the throne. 
The vazir sits on a ¢andalt, and the other ten cards have genii. 11th, Banpats, 
the king of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger (sher) with some 
other animals, The vazir is drawn in the shape of a leopard (palang) and 
the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from one to ten. 
12th, Ahipati, the king of snakes. The first card shews a serpent mounted 
on a dragon, whilst the vazfr is a serpent riding on another serpent of the 
same kind. The remaining ten cards shew serpents, from one to ten. 
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The first six of these twelve suits are called dishbar (powerful), and the. 
six last, kambar (weak). 

His Majesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpatt, or lord of treasures, is represented as a man distributing 
money. The vazir sits on a ¢andali, and inspects the Treasury; but the 
ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classes of work- 
men employed in the Treasury, viz., the jeweller, the melter, the piece-cutter 
(mufallas-sdz), the weighman, the coiner, the muhur counter, the bitvtchi 
(writer) of dhan pieces (vide p. 30, No. 17), the dstikcht of man pieces (vide 
p. 30, No. 20), the dealer, the gur¢gar (vide p. 23, No. 15). His Majesty 
had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, who inspects farméns, 
grants, and the leaves of the dafter (vide p. 260); the vazir sits on a 
gandalt with the daftar before him; the other cards show officers employed 
in the Financial Department, as the paper maker, the mistar maker (vide 
p. 52, Note 5), the clerk who makes the entries in the Daftar, the illuminator 
(mucgauwir), the naggésh (who ornaments the pages), the jadwalkash (who 
draws blue and gold lines on the pages), the farmdn writer, the mujallid 
(bookbinder), the rangrez’ (who stains the paper with different colours). 
The Padishah ¢ gimdsh also, or king of manufactures, is painted in great state, 
looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, silk, silken stuffs. The vazir 
sits near him on a ganda, enquiring into former proceedings. The other 
ten cards represent beasts of burden. Again, the Padishth¢ Chang, or 
lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on a throne, and listening to music; 
the vazir sits before him, enquiring into the circumstances of the 
performers, of whom pictures are given on the remaining cards. Next, 
the Pddishdh i zar+ safid, or king of silver, who is painted distributing 
rupees and other silver coins; the vazir sits on a candali, and makes 
enquiries regarding donations. On the other cards, the workmen of the 
silver mint are depicted, as before those of the gold mint. Then comes the 
Padishah ¢ shamsher, or king of the sword, who is painted trying the steel 
of asword. The vazir sits upon a ¢candali, and inspects the arsenal; the 
other cards contain pictures of armourers, polishers, &c. After him comes 
the Piudishth ¢ Taj,? or king of the diadem. He confers royal insignia, and 
the gandali upon which the vazir sits, is the last of the insignia. The ten 
other cards contain pictures of workmen, as tailors, quilters, &c. Lastly, 
the Padishdh i Ghuldman, or king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and 
the vazir on a cart. The other cards are representations of servants, some 


1 This is the Hindustani corruption of | instead of the crown of occidental kings. 
the Persian rangraz. Hence the word diadem doves not express 


* Td) is often translated by a crown ; the meaning of ¢dj either. 
but ¢d4j isa cap worn by oriental kings 
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of whom sit, some lie on the ground in worship, some are drunk, others 
sober, &e. 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


AYN 30. 
THE GRANDEES OF THE EMPIRE.’ 

At first I intended, in speaking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their quali- 
ties, and to say something of their experience. But I am unwilling to bestow 
mere praise; in fact, it does not become the encomiast of His Majesty to 
praise others, and I should act against my sense of truthfulness, were I 
but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence over that 
which cannot be approved of. I shall therefore merely record, in form of a 
table, their names and the titles which have been conferred upon them. 


I. Commanders of Ten Thousand. 
1, Shah’sa’dah Sulta’n Sali’m, eldest son of His Majesty. 


II. Commanders of Etght Thousand. 
2. Sha’hz’adah Sulta’n Mura’d, second son of His Majesty. 
III. Commanders of Seven Thousand. 


8. Sha’hza’dah Sulta’n Da’nya’l, third son of His Majesty. 


Akbar had five sons— 


1. Hasan } twins, born 3rd Rabf’ I, 972. They only lived one month. 


2. Husain 

3. Sultin Salim [Jahangir], 
4. Sultan Murad. 

5. Sultan Danyal. 


Of daughters, I find three mentioned—{a.) Shéhzadah Khanum, born three 


months after Salim, in 977. 


1 From the fact that Abulfazl mentions 
in his list of Grandees Prince Khusrau, 
(vide No. 4) who was born in 995, but 
not Prince Parwiz, who was born in 997, 
we might conclude that the table was com- 
piled prior to 997. But from my note to 
p. 246, it would appear that the beginning 
of the list refers to a time prior to 993, 
and Abulfazl may have afterward added 
Khusrau’s name, though it is difficult 
to say why he did not add the names of 
Parwiz and Shabjahin, both of whom 
were born before the Ain was completed. 

Again, Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7) and 
Mirza Muzaffar Husain (No. 8) are men- 
tioned as aCommanders of Five Thousand, 
though they were appointed in 1001 and 


(6.) Shukrunnisé Begum, who in 1001 was married to 


1003 respectively, «. e. a short time 
before the Ain was completed. 

The biographical notices which I have 
given after the names of the more illus- 
trious grandees are chiefly taken from a 
MS. copy of the Madsir ol Umar (No.77 
of the MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal), the 
Tuzuk i Jahdngtrt, the Tabagat: Akbaré, 
Bad dont, and the Akbarndmah. For the 
convenience of the student of Indian 
History, I have added a genealogical 
table of the Houseof Timur, and would 
refer the reader to a more detailed article 
on the Chronology of Timur and his De- 
scendants, published by me in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for August, 1869. 
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Mirzs Shahrukh (No. 7, below, p. 312); and (c.) Aram Bani Begum ; both born after 
Sultan Danyal. Regarding the death of the last Begum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. - 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned :—l. Sultan Raqiyah Begum 
(adaughter of Mirz& Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada I, 1035, (Tuzuk, 
p. 401). She was Akbar’s first wife (zan i kaldn), but had nochild by him. She tended 
Shahjahan. Nur Jahan (Jahdngir’s wife) also stayed with her after the murder of 
Sher Afkan. 2. Sultan Salimah Begum. She was a daughter of Gulrukh (°) Begum’ 
(a daughter of Babar) and Mirz&i Nuruddin Muhammad. Humayun had destined 
her for Bairam KhAn, who married her in the beginning of Akbar’s reign. After the 
death of Bairam, Akbar, in 968, married her. She died 10th Zi Qa’dah, 1021. Asa 
poetess, she is known under the name Makhft (concealed), and must not be confounded 
with Zebunnis&? (a daughter of Aurangzeb’s), who has the same poeticalname. 3. The 
daughter of Rajah Bihari Mal and sister of Rajah Bhagawan Das. Akbar married her 
in 968, at Sanbbar. 4. The beautiful wife of ’Abdulwasi’, married in 970, (vide Bad. 
Il, 61). 5. Jodh BaAi, or Princess of Jodhpur, the mother of Jahangir. Her 
name is not mentioned by any Muhammadan historian. As Akbar’s mother had the 
title of Maryam Makdni, so was Jodh Bai called Maryam uzzamdni. She died in 
the month of Rajab 1032, A. H. (Tuzuk, p. 361). The Zuzuk expresses a hope ‘ that 
God will receive her in His mercy ; for Jahangir’s mother, though a Hindu, could not 
well ‘be sent to hell.’ 6. Bibi Daulat Shad, mother of (6.) and (c.) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
7. A daughter of “Abdullah Khan Mughul (964). 8. A daughter of Miran Mu- 
barik Shah of Khandes ; vide p. 13, note. 

Sultan Salim. ‘Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jannatmakédni. 
Born at Fathpur Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Rabi’ I, 977, or 18th Shahriwar of the 
14th year of Akbar’s Era. He was called Salim, because he was born in the house of 
Shaikh Salim i Chishti. Akbar used to call him Shatkhu Bdbd (vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For 
his wives and children, vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28th Catar 1037 (28th 
October, 1627) near Rajor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahdngfr in the 
Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muharram, 978, 
and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnapur in Barar (Tuzuk, p. 15; Akbar- 
namah II, p. 443; Khafi Khan, p. 212). He was nicknamed Pahdri (Bad. II, 378). 
He was sabzrang (of a livid complexion), thin, and tall (Zuzwk). A daughter of his 
was married to Prince Parwiz, Jahangir’s son (Tuzuk), p. 38.) 

Sultan DanyAl was born at Ajmir, on the 10th Jumada I., 979, and died of delirium 
tremens, A. H.1013. Khafi Khan, I. p. 232, says, the news of his death reached Akbar 
m the beginning of 1014. He was called Danyalin remembrance of Shaikh Danyé4l, a 
follower of Mu'in i Chishti, to whose tomb at Ajmir Akbar, in the beginning of 
his reign, often made pilgrimages. Danyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the 
daughter of Qulij Khan (No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Jaénén Begum, a 
daughter of Mirz& ‘“Abdurrahim Khin Khanan (Khafi Khan, p. 213), and was 
betrothed toa daughter of Ibrahim ‘Adilshah of Bijapur; but he died before the 





* Regarding her, vide Journal, A. 8. graphed at Lucknow, A. H. 1284. She 
of Bengal for 1869, p. 136, note. was the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb 
* Her charming Diwan was _litho- and was born in 1048, A. H. 
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marriage Was consummated. He had three sons:—1. Tahmiras, who was marr t 
Sultin Bahdr Begun, a daughter of Jahdingir. 2. Bayasanghar (y%* 2) 
Hoshang, who was married to Hoshmand Bani Begum, a daughter of Ki Khi “— 
Besides, he had four daughters whose names are not mentioned. One 
Bulaqi Begum, was married to Mirza WaAlf (Zwz., p. 272). Tahmiiras and Hod 
were killed by Agaf Khan after the death of Jahangir (vide F eedings 
Society of Bengal, for August 1869). Nothing appears to be known regarding th 
of Bayasanghar. Vide Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 
Danyal is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and elepha 
and clever in composing Hindtistani poems. a 


IV. Commanders of Five Thousand. 


4, Sulta’n Khusrau, eldest son of Prince Salim [Jahangir]. 
Jahdngir's wives (Tuzuk, p. 84, and Preface, p.6). A daughter of Rajah B 
Das, married in 993, gave birth, in 994, to Sulténunnisé Begum oan d 
Sultan Begum], and in 995 to Prince Khusrau. She poisoned ne ae pi 
a fit of madness apparently brought on by the behaviour of Khusrau and h pox 
brother Madhi Singh, in 1011 (Khafi Khan, p. 227). 2. A daughter c € 
Singh, son of Rai Kalyan Mal of Bikénir, married 19th Rajab 994, Bad. I II, i Ps 


She is not mentioned in the Tuzuk among Jahangir’s wives. 3. A daughte rot 
Singh, [Mot’h Rajah], son of Rajah Maldeo, married in 994. The Tuzuk (p.5) ¢ 
Jagat Gosdyini. She is the mother of ShAhjahan, and died in 1028, (Tuzuk pd } 


4, A daughter of Khwajah Hasan, the uncle of Zain Khan Kokah. “ee 
of Prince Parwiz. She died 15th Tir, 1007. 5. A daughter of Rajah 
Rat’hor. She is the mother of Bahar Bani Begum (born 23rd Shahriwar 9 
7. The mothers of Jahéndar and Shahry4r. 8. A daughter of ’Ali Rai, re 
Thibet (Bad. II, 376), married in 999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singh, eld 
Rajah Man Singh (Zuzuk, p. 68). 10. Mihrunnisé Khanum, the widow of 8h 
On her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Nur Mahall, a 
called Nir Jahan. (Zuz. p. 156). Jahangir does not appear to have k 
Nur Jahan. oq 
Jahdngir’s children. 1. Sultan Khusrau. 2. Sultan Parwin, as 
Khurram (Shabjahin). 4. Sultan Jahdndar. 5. Sultan Shahryar. © 
are mentioned :—(a.) Sultan Nisér Begum; (b.) Sultan Bahér Bani E 
were ‘several children’ after Parwiz; but the Zuzuk (p. 8) does noha > the 
They appear to have died soon after their birth. oe 
Sultaén AKhusrau was born on the 24th Amurddd 995, (Twa 
Khafi Khan says 997. He was married to a daughter of A’zam Khan K 
sons—l. Baland Akhtar, who died when young, Zuzwk, p. 73. 2. Dé = x 
(also called Buldgi)* whose daughter, Hoshmand Bani Begum, w re a 
Hoshang, son of Danyaél. 3. Garshasp. 
Khusrau died on the 18th Isfandiyérmuz, 1031. He lies be 
Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar Bakhsh was proclaimed Emperor oe 


rr 


a 


* The MSS. spell this name it and silat 4e « 
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the death of Jahangir; but at the order of Sh&hjahan, he was killed, together with 
his brother Garshasp, by Acaf Khan. | 

Sultén Parwiz, born 19th Abén, 997. He was married to a daughter of Mirza 
Bastam i Qafawi (No. 9) and had a son who died when young (Tuz. p. 282). A daughter 
of Parwiz was married to Dar& Shikoh. Parwiz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultén Khurram (Shahjahén] was born at Labor on the 30th Rabi’ I, 1000 
AH. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings A. S. of Bengal, for August 1869, p. 219. 
He was Akbar’s favorite. 

Sultdn Jahdnddr had no children. He and Sultdn Shahrydr were born about 
the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death (Zuz. Preface, p. 17). Shahryar 
was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, to Mibhrunnisé, the daughter of Nur Jahan 
by Sher Afkan, and had a daughter by her, Arzfni Begum (Tuzuwk, p. 370). The Jgbdl- 
ndmak (p. 306) calls her whe ey 5)¥. From his want of abilities, he got the nickname 
Ndshudani (fit for nothing). Khusrau, Parwiz, and Jahandar died before their father. 

Shahryar, at the instigation of Nur Jahan, proclaimed himself Emperor at Lahor 
afew days after the death of Jahangir. He was killed either at the order of Dawar 
Bakbsh or of Acaf Khan ; vide Proceedings A. S. Bengal for August 1869, p. 218. 

5. Mi’rza’ Sulaima’n, son of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmdd, son of 
Abia Sa’id. ; 

6. Mirza’ Ibra’him, son of Mirz4 Sulaiman (No. 5.) 

Mirzd Sulaimdn was born in 920, and died at Lahor in 997. He is generally 
called Wali Badakhshdn. As grandson of Abii Sa’id Mirza, he is the sixth descen- 
dant from Timur. Abi Sa'id killed Sult4én Muhammad of Badakhshan, the last of a 
series of kings who traced their descent to Alexander the Great, and took possession of 
Badakhshan, which after his death fell to his son, Sult4én Mahmdd, who had three 
sons, Bayasanghar Mirza, ’Ali Mirzé,> Khan Mirza. When Mahmid died, Amir 
Khusrau Khan, one of his nobles, blinded Bayasanghar, killed the second prince, and 
ruled as usurper. He submitted to Babar in 910. When Babar took Qandahar, in 
912, from Shah Beg Arghin, he sent Khan Mirz& as governor to Badakhsh4n. 
Mirz4 Sulaiman is the son of this Khan Mirz4.? 

After the death of Khan Mirzé, Badakhsh4n was governed for Babar by Prince 
Huméyin, Sultén Uwais (Mirzé Sulaiman’s father-in-law), Prince Hindal, and lastly, 
by Mirz4 Sulaiman, who held Badakhshan till 17 Jumada II, 948, when he had to sur- 
render himself and his son, Mirz& Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by 
Huméyiin in 952, and took again possession of Badakhshén. When Humayitn had 
taken K4bul, he made war upon and defeated Mirzi Sulaiman who once in possession 
of his country, had refused to submit; but when the return of K4mran from Sind 
obliged Humayiin to go to K4bul, he reinstated the Mirz4, who held Badakhshan till 
$83. Bent on making conquests, he invaded in 967 Balkh, but had to return. His 
son, Mirzé Ibrahim, was killed in battle.* 





* The Madsir ul Umard calls the his birth being the word «5 . 
oe ope Mas oo Mirzés died * Hence he never was a grandee 
m 917 ; but this ie esis as Mirzé of Akbar's Court, and has been put re 
Salaimn was born in 920, the Térékh of | eupt acconling to the rules of ett 
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In the eighth year when Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim's (Akbar’s brother) mother 
had been killed by Shth Abul Ma’ant, Mirza 8. went to Kabul, and had Abul Ma’‘ali 
hanged; he then married his own daughter to M. M. Hakim, and appointed Umed 
"Ali, a Badakhshan noble, M. M. Hakim’s Vakil (970). But M. M. Hakim did not 
goon well with Mirza Sulaiman, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile inten- 
tions; but M.M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Mirza S., though 
he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to Badakhshan. He returned to Kabul in 973, 
when Akbar’s troops had left that country, but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Mirza Salaimian’s wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. She was 
clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he did nothing without her 
advice. Her enemy was Muhtarim Khanum, the widow of Prince Kamran. M. Sulaiman 
wanted to marry her; but Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to 
Mirza Tbrthim, by whom she had a son, Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7). When Mirzs 
Ibrahim fell in the war with Balkh, Khurram Begum wanted to send the Khanum to 
her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashgar ; but she refused to go. As soon as Shahrukh 
had grown up, his mother and some Badakhshi nobles excited him to rebel against his 
grandfather M.Sulaiman. This he did, alternately rebelling and again making peace. 
Khurram Begum then died. Shahrukh took away those parts of Badakhshan which his 
father had held, and found so many adherents, that M. Sulaiman, pretending to go on a 
pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badakhshan for Kabul, and crossing the Nilab went to 
India (983). Khan Jahan, governor of the Panjab, received orders to invade Badakh- 
shin, but was suddenly ordered to go to Bengal, as Munim Khan had died and Mirza 
Sulaiman did not care for the governorship of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. 

M Sulaimdn then went to Isma‘fl IL. of Persia. When the death of that monarch 
deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, he went to Muzaffar Husain 
Mirzi (No. 8) at Qandahar, and then to M. M. Hakim at Kabul. Not succeeding m 
raising disturbances in Kabul, he made for the frontier of Badakhshan, and luckily 
finding some adherents, he managed to get from his grandson the termtory between 
Téigdn and the Hindi Kush. Soon afier Muhtarim Khanum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrukh, M. Sulaimén applied for help to Abdullah Khan Uzbak, king of 
Turan, who had long wished to annex Badakhshan. He invaded and took the country 
in 992; Shahrukh fled to Hindustin, and M. Sulaiman to Kabul. As he could not 
recover Badakhshan, and rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed 
the example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar who made hima 
Commander of six thousand. 

A tew vears later, he died at Lahor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. Mirza’ Sha’hrukh, son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

Vide Nos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukrunnisa Begum, 
and made him governor of Malwah, and he distinguished himself in the conquest of the 
Dak’hin. Towards the end of Akbar’s reign, he was made a Commander of seven 
thousand, and was continued in his Aangab by Jahangir. 

He died at Ujain in 1016. His wife, Kdbulé Begum, was a daughter of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, but was robbed by the 
Badawis ; and after handing over the body to some ‘scoundrels,’ she went to Bagrab, 
and then to Shiraz. In 1022, Shah ’Abb4ds married her to Mirza Sultan ’Alf, his uncle, 
whom he had blinded ; but the Begum did not like her new husband. 
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Shdhrukh's Children. 1. Hasan and Husain, twins. Hasan fled with Khusrau 
and was imprisoned by Jahdngir. 2. Badi’uzzaman (or Mirz4 Fathpiri), ‘a bundle 
of wicked bones,’ murdered by his brothers in Patan (Gujrat). 3. Mirzd Shujd’ rose 
to honours under Shahjahan, who called him Najabat Khan. 4. Mirzé Muhammad 
Zaman. He held a town in Badakhshan, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mirza 
Sultan, a favorite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have given 
him his own daughter in marriage, if he had not perjured himself in trying to conceal the 
number of his wives. He fell in disgrace, was appointed governor of Ghazipur, where 
he died. 6. Mirz&i Mughul, who did not distinguish himself either. The Zuzuk 
(p. 65) says that after the death of Shahrukh, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons, 
and three of his daughters, ‘whom Akbar had not known.’ ‘Shahrukh, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.’ 

8. Mirza Muzaffar Husain, son of Bahrém Mirzé, son of Shah Isina’il 
1 Cafawi. 

In 965, Shah Tahmasp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandahar, which was 
given, together with Dawar and Garmsir as far as the river Hirmand, to Sultan Husain 
Mirzi, his nephew. Sultén Husain M. died in 984, when Shh Isma’fl II (984 to 
985) was king of Persia, and left five children, Muhammad Husain Mirzé, Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza, Rustam Mirza, Abi Sa’id Mirza, and Sanjar Mirza. The first was killed 
by Shah Ismé'ilin Tran. The other four in Qandahar had also been doomed ; but the 
arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah saved their lives. The new Shah, 
Khudabandah, gave Qandahér to Muzaffar Husain Mirz4, and Dawar as far as the 
Hirmand to Rustam Mirz4, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, their 
Vakil being Hamzah Beg Zul Qadr, or Kor Hamzah, an old servant of their father. The 
arbitrary behaviour of the Vakil caused Muzaffar Husain Mirza to take up arms against 
him, and after some alternate fighting and peace-making, Muzaffar had the Vakil mur- 
dered. This led to fights between Muzaffar and Mirza Rustam who, however, returned 
to Dawar. 

Not long after, the invasion of Khuraésén by the Uzbaks under Din Muhammad 
Sultén and Bagi Sultan (a sister's son of Abdullah Khan of Turan) took place, and 
the Qandahar territory being continually exposed to incursions, the country was un- 
settled. Most Qizilbash grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia 
promised assistance, but rendered none ; Mirz& Rustam who had gone to Hindustan, was 
appointed by Akbar Governor of Lahor, and kept Qandahar in anxiety ; and Muzaffar 
hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahdér to Akbar, though Abdullah Khan of Turan 
advised him not to join the Chagatai kings (the Mughuls of India). At that time Qaré 
Beg (an old servant of Muzaffar's father, who had fled to India, and was appointed 
Furrdshbegi by Akbar) returned to Qandahar, and prevailed upon Muzaffar's mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qindahar to India. 

Akbar sent Beg Khan Arghtin, Governor of Bangish, to take prompt possession of 
Qandahar, and though, as in all his undertakings, Muzaffur wavered the last moment 
and had recourse to trickery, he was obliged by the firm and prudent behaviour of Beg 
Khan, in 1003, to go to Akbar. He received the title of Farzand (son), was made a 
Commander of five thousand, and received Sambhal as Jagir, “which is more worth 
than all Qandahar.” . 
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But the ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his grasping collectors, and 
Muzaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. No sooner had Akbar granted 
this request than Muzaffar repented. He was reinstated, but as new complaints were 
preferred, Akbar took away the jégir, and paid him a salary in cash (1005). Muzaffar 
then went to Makkah, but returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased 
Akbar so much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

Muzaffar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to go to Persia, 
and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, and a bodily hurt, he 
died in: 1008. | 

His daughter, called Qandahér Mahall, was in 1018 married to Shahjahan, and 
gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Bani Begum. 

Three sons of his remained in India, Bahrim M{rz4, Haidar Mirza, (who rose to 
dignity under ShAhjahan, and died in 1041), and Ismaé'‘fl Mirzé. The Madsir men- 
tions two other sons, Alqis Mirz4 and Tahmfs Mirza. 

Muzaffar’s younger brothers, Mirz4 Abii Sa’fd, and Mirzé Sanjar, died in 1005. 
They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Vide Nos. 271 and 272.) 

9. Mirza Rustam.—He is the younger, but more talented brother of the pre- 
ceding. As the revenue of Dawar was insufficient for him and his two younger 
brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmud, ruler of Sistfn. Muzaffar Husain assisted 
him at first, but having married Malik Mahmid’s daughter, he turned against 
Rustam. ‘This caused a rupture between the brothers. Assisted by Lallah (guardian) 
Hamzah Beg, M. Rustam invaded Qandahér, but without result. During the 
invasion of the Uzbaks into Khurfsan, he conquered the town of Farah, and bravely 
held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik Mahmud, The latter wish- 
ed to settle mattersamicably. During an interview, Rustam seized him, and killed 
him, when Jaldluddin, Mahmid’s son, took up arms. Rustam was defeated, and 
hearing that his brother Muzaffar had occupied Dawar, he quickly took the town of 
Qalat. Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost the town, and 
though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also killed his mother, he 
felt himself so insecure, that he resolved to join Akbar. Accompanied by his brother, 
Sanjar Mirza, and his own four sons Murad, Shahrukh, Hasan, and Ibrahf{m, he went 
in 1001 to India. Akbar made him a Panjhazdri, and gave him Multén as jagir, 
“which is more than Qandahar.” His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 
1003, wished to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him Pathan as 
tuyul, and sent him, together with Agaf Khan against Rajah Basi. But as both 
did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rustam to court, appointing Jagat 
Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh, in his stead. In 1006, M. Rustam got Raisin as 
jagir. He then served under Prince Danyal in the Dak’hin. In 1021, Jahangir 
appointed him Governor of T’hat’hah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Arghuns. 
After the marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwfz, Jahangir made him Shash- 
hazdri, and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort against “Abdullah 
Khan whom Shabjahan, after taking possession ot Bengal and Bihar, had sent against 
Allahabad, and forced Abdullah to retire to Jhosf. In the 21st year, he was appointed 
Governor of Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Sh4hjah4n at 120000 Rs. per 
annum, and retired to A’grah. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married his daughter to 
Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agrah, 72 years old. 
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As a poet he is known under the fakhallus of Fiddi. He was a man of the world 
and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subsequently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murdd got from Jahangir the title of [ltifdt Khdn. He was mar- 
ried to a@ daughter of ’Abdurrahim Khan Khandn. Murdd’s son, Mirz’ Mukram 
Khan, also distinguished himself; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirzd Hasan { Cafawi, a Hazdr o pancadi under Jahangir, was 
Governor of Ktich; died 1059. Hasan’s son, Mirzd Cufshikan, was Faujdir of 
Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Qafshikan’s son, Sai fuddin i Qufawt, 
accepted the title of Khan under Aurangzeb. 

10. Bairam Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir ’Ali Shukr Beg Bahérlii. 

Bahdrlé is the name of a principal clan of the Qaraqiilii Turks. During the time 
of their ascendancy, under Qara Yusuf, and his sons Qaré Sikandar and Mirzé Jahan 
Shah, rulers of ‘Ir4q i ‘Arab and Azarbaijan, "Alf Shukr Beg held Dainir, Hamadan, 
and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are still called the territory of Alf Shukr.” His son 
Pir ‘Ali Beg stayed some time with Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, and attacked afterwards 
the Governor of Shir4z, but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of 
Saltan Husain Mfrz4. Pir Ali Beg's son, in the reign of Shdh Ismé'fl i Cafawi, left 
"Iraq, settled in Badakhshan, and entered the service of Amir Khusrau Shah (vide 
p- 311, 1. 26) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Saif Ali Beg, Babar’s army 
as Amir Khusrau had been deposed. Saif ’Ali Beg is Bairaém’s father. 

Bairam Khan was born at Badakhshfn. After the death of his father he went to 
Balkh to study. When sixteen years old, he entered Humiyiin’s army, fought in the 
battle of Qanauj (10th Muharram, 947), and fled to the Rajah of Lak’hnor (Sambhal). 
Sher Shah met Bair4m in MAlwah, and tried to win him over. But Bairém fled from 
Barhamptr with Abul Qasim, governor of Gwaliar, to Gujrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who just returned from Gujrat. Abul Qasim, 
a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for Bairam, the latter stepped forward and 
said in a manly voice, “‘ I am Bairam.” ‘‘ No,” said Abul Qasim, “he is my attend- 
ant, and brave and faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let 
him off.” Abul Qasim was then killed, and Bairém escaped to Sult4n Mahmid of 
Gajrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bairfm embarked at Strat for 
Sindh. He joined Humayin on the 7th Muharram, 950, when the Emperor, after 
passing through the territory of Rajah Maldeo, was pressed by the Arghiins at 
Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the most faithful attendant. The King of 
Persia also liked him, and made him a Khan. On Humayiin’s return, Bair4m was 
sent on a mission to Prince Kamran. When Humayin marched to Kabul, he took 
Qandahar by force and treachery from the Qizilbéshes, and making Bairim governor 
of the district, he informed the Shah that he had done so as Bairam was ‘a faithful 
servant of both.’ Subsequently rumours regarding Bairam’s duplicity reached 
Huméyiin ; but when in 961, the Emperor returned to Qandahar, the rumours turned 
out false. 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bairam. He gained the battle of 
Machhiwarah, and received Sambhal as jagir. In 963, he was appointed atdlig 
(guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the Panjab against Sikandar Khan. 
On Akbar’s accession (2nd Rabf 'II, 963) at Kalinir, he was appointed Wakil and 
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Khan Nheodi, aid received the title of Khdn Baba. On the second of Shawwal, 964, 
shortly alter the surrender of Mankot, when Akbar returned to Lahor, an imperial 
clephant ran ayainst Bairam’s tent, and Bairsm blamed Atgah Khan (No. 15), 
who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah, after arrival at Lahor, 
went with his whole tumily to Bairain, and attested his innocence by an oath upon the 
Qoran.’ 
atter, the estrangement commenced between Akbar and him. Badaoni (II, p. 36) 
attributes the fill of Bairam = to the illtreatment of Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and the 
influenee of Adham Khan, and his mother Mahum Anagab (Akbar’s nurse), Ciddig 
Muhvanmad Khan, Shihabuddin Ahmad, &e., who effectually complained of the 
wretchedness of their jagirs, and the emptiness of the Treasury, whilst Bairam Khan's 


In 965, Bairam married Salimah Sultan Begum (p. 309, nofte.j and soon 


friends lived in affluence. The Tabagdt i Akbari says that no less than twenty-tive 
of Bairiin’s friends reached the dignity of Panjhazaris—rather a proof of Bairam's 
gift of selecting proper men. Bairdin’s fall is known from the Histories. ‘ Akbar's 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultan Abi Sa’id i Mughul adopted towards his 
(Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the government, 
Bairam left A’grah, and sent his friends who had advised him to go to Akbar, to Court. 
He himself went under the pretext of going to Makkah to Mewat and Nagor, from 
where he returned his zzsiguia, which reached Akbar at Jhujhar; for Akbar was on 


minister Amir Chauhan. 


his way to the Panjab, which Bairdin, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Pir Muhammad Khan, Bairim’s old protégé; and he was ordered 
to see him cmbark for Makkah. Bairain felt much irritated at this; and finding the 
road to Gujrat occupied by Rajah Maldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikanir to his 
friend Kalyan Mal (No. 93). But unable to restrain himself any longer, he entrusted 
his property, his family, and his young son ‘Abdurrahim (No. 29) to Sher Muham- 
mad Diwanah, his adopted son and jagir holder of Tabarhindah, and broke out in 





7 So Bad. If, 19. The story in 


1868, p. 10) and Abulfazl’s letters, of 


Elphinstone (Filth edition), p. 497, does | 


not agree with the soure s. The Akbar- 
namah says, Bairim was on board a ship 
on the Jamnah, when one of Akbar’s 
elephants ran into the water and nearly 
upset the boat. Abnitaz) increover, refers 
it, to a later period than 96-4. The author 
ofthe Scacanith ¢ Akbart has a tine critical 
note on Abuilfazl’s aceount. Lb would re- 
mark here that aslong we have no trans- 
lation cf add the sources tor a history 
ot Akbar’s reign, European Historians 
should wnake the Sarwdnih « Akbarit the 
basis of their labours. This work is a 
melern compilation dedicated to William 
Kirkpatrick, and was compiled — by 
Amir Haidar of Beleram from the 
Akbarnamah, the Tabagat, Badaoni, Fi- 
vishtah, the Akbarnamah by Sharkh 
Llihdéd of Sarhind (poetically called 
Fuizi; vide Journal As. Svc. Bengal tor 


which the compiler had four books. 
The sources in zfa/ics have never been 
used by preceding historians. This work 
is perhaps the only critical historical 
work written by a native, and con- 
firms an opinion which I have else- 
where expressed, that those portions of 
Indian History for which we have several 
sources, are full of the most astounding 
discrepancies as to details, 

Belerim was a great seat of Muhan- 
madan learning from the times of Akbar 
to the present century. For the diterats 
of the town vide the Tazkirah by Ghulam 
"Ali Azad, entitled Sarwst Azdd. 

The author of the Sawdnths Akbart 
states that Abulfazl does not shew much 
friendliness to Bairam, whilst Erskine 
(Elphinstone, p. 495, note) represents 
Abultazl as “ Bairdm’s warm panegyrist." 
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open rebellion. At Dipalpir, on his way to the Panjab, he heard that Diwanah had 
squandered the property left in his charge, had insulted his family, and had sent 
Muzaffar 'Alf (whom Bairém had despatched to Diwénah to settle matters) to Court a 
prisoner. Mortified at this, Bairam resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him ; but before he reached him, he heard that BairAém had been defeated’ by Atgah Khan 
(No. 15), Bairim fled to Fort Tilwérah on the banks of the Bayah, followed by Akbar. 
Fighting ensued. In the very beginning, Sultan Husain Jaléir was killed ; and when 
his head was brought to Bairim,? he was so sorry, that he sent to Akbar and asked for- 
giveness. This was granted, and Bairam, accompanied by the principal grandees, went to 
Akbar’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for two days longer with Mun’im 
Khan, he received a sum of money, and was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made 
a collection (chandogh). Ha&ji Muhammad of Sistan (No. 55) accompanied Bairim over 
Nagor to Patan (Nahrwalah) in Gujrat, where he was hospitably received by Miis& 
Khan Filadi, the governor. On Friday, 14th JumAéda I, 968, while alighting from 
a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Bairam was stabbed by a Lohani Afghan 
of the name of Mubarik, whose father had been killed in the battle of Machhiwarah. 
“ With an Alldhu Akbar on his lips, hedied.” The motive of Mubarik Khan is said 
to have merely been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
Salim Sh4h with her daughter had attached herself to Bairim’s suite, in order to go 
to Hijaz, and it had been settled that Bairim’s son should be betrothed to her, which 
annoyed the Afghans. Some beggars lifted up Bairfm’s body, and took it to the tomb of 
Shaikh Husaimuddin. Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at 
Mashhad. 

Akbar took charge of ’Abdurrahim, Bairim’s son (vide No. 29), and married soon 
after Salimah Sultan Begum, Bairim’s widow. 

For ple? Bairdm, we often find the spelling py? Batram. Firishtah generally 
calls him Bairam Khan Turkman. Bairam was a Shi'ah, and a poet of no mean pre- 
tensions (vide Badaoni ITI, p. 190). 

11. Mun’im Khan, son of Bairam® Beg. 

Nothing appears to be known of the circumstances of his father. Mun’im Khan was 
a grandee of Humaytin’s Court, as also his brother Fazil Beg. When Humayin, on 
his flight to Persia, was hard pressed by Mirzi Shah Husain of T’hat’hah, one grandee 
after another went quietly away. M. and Fazil Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humfytin made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of prudence and 
policy with several other nobles. M. did not, however, accompany HumAéyin to Persia. 
He rejoined him immediately on his return, and rose at once to high dignity. He reject- 
ed the governorship of Qandahar, which was given to Bairam Khan. In 961, he was 
appointed atdlig of Prince Akbar; and when Humayiin invaded India, M. was left as 
governor of Kabul in charge of Mirzi Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, then about 





1 Near ypaU,S (or ygabyS) in the Par- fight took place outside of Machhfiwarah. 
ganah aoe At dg ee Madsir ; * The Madsir mentions this fact with- 
jlasSs Sawdnih] near Jalindhar. For out giving the source. 
geeligS, Bad. (II, 40) has yphedyyi, Some M&S. read Méram ; but Bai- 
Firishtah says (Lucknow edit., p. 249) the iia aaa 
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a year old. In Kabul M. remained till Bairam fell into disgrace. He joined Akbar, 
in Zi Hajjah, 967, at Lidhidnah, where Akbar encamped on his expedition against 
Bairam. M. was then appointed Khdn Khdnda and Vakil. 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adham Khan (No. 19) killed Atgah Khan 
(No. 15), Mun’im who had been the instigator, fled twice from Court, but was caught the 
second time in Saror (Sirkir of Qanauj) by the collector of the district, and was brought 
in by Sayyid Mahmiud Khin of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former honors. 

Mun’im Khan’s son, Ghanf Khan, whom his father had left in charge of Kabul, 
caused disturbances from want of tact. Méh Jijak Begum, Prince M. Muhammad 
Hukim’s mother, advised by Fazil Beg and his son ’Abdulfath, who hated Ghani Khan: 
closed the doors of Kabul, when Ghanf Khdn was once temporarily absent at Faliz. 
Ghani Khan, not finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Mah Jujak Begum 
then appointed Fazil Beg as Vakil and Abdul Fath as Nat ; but being dissatisfied 
with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Walf, one of her nobles. On 
account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking 
he could rely on the Kébulfs, M. left before his contingent was quite ready. He was 
attacked near Jalalabad by Mah Jiijak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah 
Wali and had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haidar Qésim Koh-bar, whom 
she had made Vakil) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghak’hars, and ashamed and hesitating 
he joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the Fort of Agrah. 

In the 12th year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zaman (No. 13), M. was ap- 
pointed to his jagirs in Jaunptir (Bad. II, 101), and then concluded peace with 
Sulaimén Kararani of Bengal, who promised to read the Khutbah and strike coins 
in Akbar’s name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M.’s request, went with a flotilla from Agrah to Bihar, and took 
Hajipur and Patna from Déid, Sulaiman’s son. M. was then appointed Governor of 
Bihar, and was ordered to follow Daud into Bengal. M. moved to Tandah (opposite 
Gaur, on the right side of the Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit 
to Muhammad Quli Khan Barlés (No. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at 
the advice of Todar Mall, left Tandah, and followed up Datid, who after his defeat at 
3) 54°, submitted at Katak. In Cafar 983, M. returned, and though his army had 
terribly suffered from epidemics on the march through Southern Bengal, he quartered 
them against the advice of his friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpur was built by Mun’im Khan in 981. Its tdrikh is 

ping) | bie. M.’s son, Ghanf Khan, went to ‘Adilshah of Bijapur, where he died. 

12. Tardi Beg Khan, of Turkistdén. 

A noble of Humayin’s Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was made 
Governor of Champdnir (Pawangarh). On Mirza ’Askari’s defeat by Sultan Bahadur, 
Tardi Beg also succumbed to him and retreated to Humayun. During the emperor's 
flight from India, Tard{ Beg distinguished himself as one of the most faithless’ com- 
panions. When passing through the territory of Rajah Maldeo, he even refused 
Humiayin a horse, and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of 


* Elphinstone, p. 452 note, says Tardi ers of Humfyin, a statement which is 
Beg was one of the most farthful follow- | contradicted by all native historians. 
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the wealth he had collected while at court. Hence Rai Parsid advised H. to imprison 
some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force. H. however returned 
afterwards most of it. In Qandahér, Tardi Beg left the emperor and joined Mirza 
*Askari. But Mirzi ’Askari put most of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi 
Beg to give him a large sum as ransom. 

On Humiayiin’s return from “Iriqg, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his former 
faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after the death of Mirza 
Ulugh Beg, son of Mirz& Sultan, to Dawar. During the conquest of India, T. dis. 
tinguished himself and received Mew&t at Jagir. In 963, when Humayin died (7th 
Rabi’ I), T. read the Ahutbah in Akbar’s name, and sent the crown-insignia with M. 
Abul Q4sim, son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Panjab. Akbar made T.a 
Commander of Five Thousand and appointed him governor of Dihlf. T. drove away 
Haji Khan, an officer of Sher Shah, from Narnaul. On Hemt’s approach, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, T. too rashly evacuated Dihli, and joined Akbar at Sarhind. 
Bairam Khan, who did not like T. from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and 
obtaining from Akbar “ a sort of permission” (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963). Akbar was displeased. Bairam’s hasty act was one of the chief causes of the 
distrust with which the Chagatai nobles looked upon him. Tardi Beg was a Sunni. 

138. Kha’n Zama’n i Shaiba’ni’. 

His father Haidar Sultan Uzbak i Shaibani had been made an Amir in the Jdm war 
with the Qizilbashes. When Humayin returned from Persia, Haidar joined him, to- 
gether with his two sons ‘Ali Quli Khan [Khan Zaman] and Bahadur Khan (No. 22,) 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Qandahar. On the march to Kabul, an 
epidemic broke out in Humfyiin’s camp, during which Haidar Sultan died. 

"Ali Quli Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest of Hinditstan, 
was made Amir and sent to the Duab and Sambhal, where he defeated the Afghans. 
At the time of Akbar’s accession ‘Alf Quli Khan fought with Shadi Khan, an Afghan 
noble ; but when he heard that Hemu had gone to Dihli, he thought fighting with this 
new enemy more important; but before ‘Ali Quli arrived at Dihli, Tardi Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. ’Alf Quli was sent 
jn advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemt near Panipat and defeated him. Though 
Akbar and Bairam were near, they took no part in this battle. ‘Alf Qulf received the 
title of Khan Zamdn, Next to Bairam, the restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be 
justly ascribed to him. Khan Zaman then got Sambhal again as jagir, cleared the whole 
north of India up to Lak’hnau of the Afghans, and acquired an immense fortune by 
plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpur as Qdim maqdm for Sikandar, after the latter had 
surrendered MAnkot. In the third year of Akbar’s reign, Khin Zaman became the talk 
of the whole country in consequence of a love scandal with Shabam Beg, a page of 
Humayun, and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some of 
Khan ZamAn’s tuyzls, which led him to rebel. Bairam from generosity did not interfere ; 
but when Pir Muhammad, Khan Zaman’s enemy, had been appointed Vak{l, he took 
away, in the 4th year, the whole of his mahalls, and had him appointed commander 
against the Afghans who threatened the Jaunpur District. Pfr Muhammad had also 
Burj ’Ali thrown from the walls of Firiz4bad, whom Khan Zaman had sent to him to 
settle matters. Khan Zam4n now thought, it was high time to send away Shaham 
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Bey, went to Jaunptir, and drove away the Afghans. Upon the fall of Bairan, 
they appeared again under Sher Shah, son of "Adli, with a large army and 600 
elephants. Khén Zaman, however, deteated them in the streets of Jaunpur, and carried 
olf immense plunder and numerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 

In Zi Qa’dah of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him; but at Karah 
(on the Ganges.) Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur submitted and delivered the 
booty and the elephauts. They were pardoned and sent again to Jaunpur. Soon after, 
he defeated the Afghaus, who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the Uzbaks, and 
attacked the Tuytildars of the province. As soon as an imperial army marched against 
him, he went to Ghazfpiir, and Akbar on arrival at Jaunptir sent Munim Khan against 
him. Being a friend of Khan Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. But 
a body of imperial troops under Mu‘izzulmulk and Rajah Todar Mall having been de- 
feated by Bahadur and Iskandar Uzbak, (No. 48) the rebellion continued, though repeated 
attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. Having at last sworn to be faithful, 
Khan Zaman was lett in possession of his jagirs, and Akbar returned to Agrah. But 
when the emperor, on the 3rd Jumada I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim: 
Khan Zaman rebelled again, read the Ahuthah at Jaunpur in M. Muhammad Hakim’s 
name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanauj). Akbar was now resolved no longer 
to pardon; he lett the Panjab, 12th Ramazan 974, and A’grah on the 26th Shawwal. 
At Sakit, east of A’grah, Akbar heard that Khan Zaman had fled from Shergarh 
to Manikptir where Bahadur was, and from there marching along the Ganges, 
had over-bridged the river near the frontier of Singror (Nawabyanj, between Manik- 
ptir and Allahabad). Akbar sent a detachment of 6000 troopers under Muham- 
mad Quli Khan Barlis and Todar Mall to Audh to oppose Iskandar Khan Uzbak, and 
marched over Rai Bareli to Manikptr, crossed the Ganges with about 100 men, and 
slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance fron Khan Zaman’s 
camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back again on the right side of the nver 
to Karah. Next morning, Ist Zi Hajjah, 974, Akbar with some reinforcements 
attacked Khan Zamdin. Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and be had 
scarcely been despatched, when Khan Zamén’s head was brought in. He had been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somnat, when a soldier cut. off his head; 
for Akbar had promised a muhur for every Mughul’s head. But another soldier 
snatched away the head and took it to Akbar. The fight took place dar ‘argah t 
Saukrdwal [in Badaoni, Mungarwal)] “which place has since been called Fathpur. 
The Trig. S. maps shew a small village Fathpur about 10 or 12 miles south-east of 
Karah, not far from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and reached 
Allahabad. 

Khan Zaman as a poct styled himself Sultan (vide Proceedings Asiatic Society, Sep- 
tember 1868.) Zamdniyd (now astation on the E. I. Railway) was founded by hin. 
Though an Uzbak, Khin Zaman, froin his long residence in Persia was a staunch Shi‘ab. 
Khan Zaman must not be confounded with No. 124. 

14. *Abdullah Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of Humiytn’s Court. After the defeat of Hemu, he received the title of 
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Shuja’at Khan, got Kalp{ as ¢uyu/, and served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. 
When Baz Bahadur, after the death of Pir Mubammad, had taken possession of 
Malwah, "Abdullah was madea Penjhazdrt, and was sent to Mélwah with almost unlimited 
authority. He re-conquered the province, and ‘ reigned in Mandu like a king.’ Akbar 
found it necessary to move against him. ‘Abdullah, after some unsuccessful fighting, 
fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Nishaptr (No. 40). Leaving his wives in 
the hands of his enemies, he fled with his young son to Changiz Khan, an officer 
of Sultan Mahmiid of Gujrat. Hakim ’Ainulmulk was despatched to Changiz with 
the request to deliver up ‘Abdullah, or to dismiss him. Changiz Khan did the latter. 
‘Abdullah again appeared in Malwah, and was hotly pursued by Shihabuddin Ahmad 
Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great difficulties he eluded his 
pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpur, where he died a natural death during the 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13). 

15. Shamsuddi’n Muhammad Atgah Khan. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghaznf{, a simple farmer. Shamsuddin, when about 
twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the moun under his arm, which dream was 
justified by the unparalleled luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. 
Shamsuddin entered Prince Kamran’s service as a common soldier, and was present 
in the fatal battle of Qanauj (10th Muharram, 947). Humayun, after the defeat, 
crossed the river ‘on an elephant,’ and dismounted on the other side, where a soldier 
who had escaped death in the current, stretched out his hand to assist the emperor to 
jump on the high bank. This soldier was Shamsuddin. Huméayiin attached him to his 
service, and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (anagah) to Prince Akbar at 
Amarkof, conferring upon her the title of J¢ Jé-Anagah. Shamsuddin remained with 
the young prince, whilst Humaytin was in Persia, and received after the emperor's 
restoration the title of Afgah (foster father) KAkdn. Humayun sent him to Hicar, 
which Sirkar had been set aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar’s accession, Atgah Khan was despatched to Kabul to bring to India 
the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, on the march from Mankot to 
Lahor, the elephant affair took place, which has been related under Batrdm Khdn, 
p- 316. He held Khushab in the Panjab as jagir, and received, after Bairam’s fall, the 
insignia of that chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bairam Khan near Jalindhar, before Akbar could come up, for which victory Akbar 
honored him with the title of A’zam Khan. In the sixth year, he came from Ldhor 
to the Court, and acted as Vakil either in supersession of Mun’im Khan, or by 
‘usurpation,’ at which Akbar connived. Mun’im Khan and Shihab Khan (No. 26) 
felt much annoyed at this, and instigated Adham (vide No. 19) to kill Atgah Khan,’ 
12th Ramazan, 969. 

For Atgah Khan’s brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, Nos. 18 and 21. 
The family is often called in Histories Atgah Khail, ‘ the foster father battalion.’ 





* He stabbed at the Atgah, and ordered Badioni (p. 52) and Elphinstone (p 
one of his own servants, an Uzbak, of the 502, |. 1), say that Adbam himself killed 


name of Khusham Beg, to kill him. | Atgah. 
41 
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' 16. Kha’n i Kala’n, Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atgah Khén. 

He served under Kamran and Huméyiin, and rose to high dignity during the reign 
of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panj&b, where most of the Atgahs (Atgah Khatl) 
had jagirs, he distinguished himself in the war with the G’hakkars, the extirpation 
of Sultan Adam, and in keeping down Kam&l Khén. In the ninth year he 
assisted Mirzié Muhammad Hakim against Mirz& Sulaiman (No. 5), restored him to 
the throne of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under his 
brother Qntbuddin (No. 28), though Akbar had appointed the latter Atdliq of the 
Prince. But Khan i Kaldn did not get on well with M. M. Hakim, especially when 
the Prince had given his sister Fakhrunnis& Begum (a daughter of Humayin by Jujak 
Begum, and widow of Mir Shéh ’Abdul Ma’Alf) to Khwajah Hasan Naqshbandf in 
marriage. To avoid quarrels, Khan i Kalin left one night Kabul and returned to 
Labor. 

In the 13th year (976), the Atgak Khail was removed from the Panjab, and ordered 
to repair to Agrah. Khaéni Kalan received Sambhal as Jégir, whilst Husain Quli Khan 
(No. 24) was appointed to the Panjéb. In 981, he was sent by Akbar in advance, for 
the reconquest of Gujrft (Bad. II, 165). On the march, near Sarohi (Ajmir), he was 
wounded by a Rajput, apparently without cause; but he recovered. After the conquest, 
he was made governor of Patan (Nahrwalah). He died at Patan in 983. 

He was a poet and wrote under the takhallug of ‘ Ghaznawi,’ in allusion to his birth- 
place. Badaoni (III, 287) praises him for his learning. 

His eldest son, Fézil Khan (No. 156) was a Hazdrit, and was killed when Mirzé 
"Aziz Kokah (No. 21), was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His second son, Farrukh 
Khan (No. 232) was a Panjpadi. Nothing else is known of him. 

17. Mirza’ Sharafuddin Husai’n, son of Khwéjah Mu’{n. 

He was aman of noble descent. His father, Khwajah Mu’in was the son of 
Khdwind Mahmud, second son of Khwajah Kalan (known as Khwéjagin Khwajah), 
eldest son of the renowned saint Khwajah Naciruddin ’Ubaidullah Ahrar. Hence 
Mirz4 Sharafuddin Hnsain is generally called Ahrdrt. | 

His grandfather, Khawind Mahmud went to India, was honorably received by 
Humayin, and died at Kabul, 

His father, Khwajah Mu’in, was a rich, but avaricious man; he held the tract of 
land, called ‘ Radkhanah i Nasheb,’ and served under "Abdullah Khan, ruler of KAshghar. 
He was married to Kijak Begum, daughter of Mir ’AlAulmulk of Tirmiz, who is 4 
daughter of Fakhr Jahan Begum, daughter of Sultan Abii Sa’id Mirzé. ‘ Hence the 
blood of Timir also flowed in the veins of Mirz& Sharafuddin Husain.’ As the son did 
not get on well with his father, he went to Akbar. Through the powerful influence of 
Mahum, Akbar’s nurse, and Adham Khan, her son (No. 19), Mirz&4 Sharaf was 
appointed Panjhazdrt. Inthe 65th year, Akbar gave him his sister Bakhsh{ Banu 
Begum in marriage, and made him governor of Ajmfr and Nagor. In 969, when 
Akbar went to Ajmir, Mirz& Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in 
the siege of Mirt’ha, which was defended by Jagmal and Devidds, the latter of whom 
was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from the fort. 

In 970, Mirza Sharaf’s father came to Agrah and was received with great honors 
by Akbar. Inthe same year, Mirza Sharaf, from motives of suspicion, fled from 
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A'grah over the frontier, pursued by Husain Qulf Kh&n (No. 24) and other grandees. 
His father, ashamed of his son’s behaviour, left for Hijaz, but died at Cambay. The 
ship on which his body was, foundered. Mirz& Sharaf stayed for some time with Changiz 
Khan, a Gujrat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirzis. When Gujrat was 
conquered, he fled to the Dak’hin, and passing through Baglanah, was captured by 
the Zamindar of the place, who after the conquest of Strat handed him over to Akbar. 
To frighten him, Akbar ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and 
after having kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaffar Khan, 
Governor of Bengal (No. 37), who was to give him a jagir, should he find that the Mirz& 
shewed signs of repentance ; but if not, to send him to Makkah. Muzaffar was waiting 
for the proper season to have him sent off, when Mir Ma’cim i Kabulf rebelled in 
Bihar. Joined by B&bé Khén Qégshal, the rebels besieged Muzaffar Khan in Tandah 
and overpowered him. Mfrz& Sharaf fled to them, after having taken possession of 
the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became Ma’cuim’s enemy. One 
was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other. Ma’cuim at last bribed a boy of the 
name of Mahmiid, whom Mirz& Sharaf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirz4 
Sharaf’s death took place in 988. He is wrongly called Siefuddeen in Stewart's History 
of Bengal (p. 108). 

18. Yu’suf Muhammad Kha’n, eldest son of Atgah Khan (No. 15). 

He was Akbar's foster brother (Kokzh or kukaltdsh). When twelve years old, he 
distinguished himself in the fight with Bairam (p. 317, 1. 5,) and was made Khan. 
When his father had been killed by Adham Khé&n (No. 19), Akbar took care of him 
aud his younger brother, “Aziz Kokah (No. 21). He distinguished himself during the 
several rebellions of Kh4n Zaman (No. 13). 

He died from excessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Kha’n} son of Méhum Anagah. 

The name of his father is unknown; he is evidently a royal bastard. His mother 
Maéhum was one of Akbar’s nurses (anagah’), and attended on Akbar ‘ from the cradle 
till after his accession.’ She appears to have had unbounded influence in the Harem 
and over Akbar himself, and Mun’im Khfn (No. 11), who after Bairam’s fall had been 
appointed Vakil, was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable part in 
' bringing about Bairém’s fall; Bad. II, p. 36. 

Adham Khan was a Panjhazédrt, and distinguished himself in the siege of MAankot.® 
Bairém Khan, in the third year, gave him Hatkant’h,* South-East of Agrah, as jagir, to 





* Generally called in European histories of this fort, partly taken from the Akbar- 
Adam Khan ; but his name is prot, not namah. 

.. * Hatkant’h was held by RaAjpiits of 
r the Bhadauriyah clan. Vide Beames’s 


® This is the pronunciation given in oi hae 
the Calcutta Chagatéi Dictionary. Mis. | edition of Elliot's Glossary, II, p. 86, 
led by the printed editions of aoni, and I, 27, where the word ylgJ is doubt- 
Firishtah, Khafi Khan, &c., I put on p. ful, though it is certainly not Lahore; for 
223 of my Text edition of the Ain, Ma- the old spelling ‘ Luhawar,’ for + Lahor,’ 


hum Atgah, as if it was the name ofa had ceased when the author of the 
man. Vide Khafi Khan I, p. 132, L 6 Makhzani Afghant wrote. Besides, a 
from below. place in Gw&liar is meant, not far from 


* The Mudsir gives a short history ' the Sindhriver. For ysl¢ the two edi- 
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check the rebels of the Bhadauriyah clan, who even during the preceding reigns had 
given much trouble. Though he accused Bairém of partiality in bestowing bad jagirs 
upon such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhadauriyahs. 
After Bairam’s fall, be was sent, in 968, together with Pir Muhammad Khan, to 
Malwah, defeated Baz Bahadur near Sérangpir, and took possession of Bahadur's 
treasures and dancing girls. His sudden fortune made him refractory ; he did not 
send the booty to Agrah, and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected 
visit, when Maéhum Anagah found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother to send back two 
beautiful dancing girls; but when Akbar heard of it, Adham turned them away. They 
were captured, and killed by Mahum’s orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing 
about it. On his return to Agrah, however, he recalled Adham, and appointed Pir 
Muhammad governor of Malwah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atgah Khan, whom both he and Mun’im Khan envied 
and hated. On the 12th Ramazan 969, when Mun’im Khan, Atgah Khan, and several 
other grandees, had a nightly meeting in the state hall at Agrah, Adham Khan with 
some followers, suddenly entered. All rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atgah 
with his dagger, and told one of his companions (vide p. 321 note), to kill him. He 
then went with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of Akbar, who 
had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking out from a window, 
he saw what had happened, rushed forward sword in hand, and met Adham on a 
high archway (aiwdn) near the harem. ‘‘ Why have you killed my foster father, you 
son of a bitch 2” (bachah i lddah), cried Akbar. “Stop a moment, majesty,” replied 
Adham, seizing Akbar’s arms, “first inquire.” Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him “spinning” to the ground. ‘‘ What are 
you standing here gaping,” said Akbar to one of his attendants of the name of 
Farhat Khan, “ bind this man.” This was done, and at Akbar’s orders Adham Khan 
was twice thrown down from the dais (guffah) of the Aswdn to the ground, with his 
head foremost. The corpses of Adham and Atgah were then sent to Dihli. 

Mahum Anagah heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had been merely 
imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Dihlito Agrah. On seeing her, Akbar 
said, “He has killed my foster father, and I have taken his life.” “ Your Majesty 
has done well,” replied Mahum, turning pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, she 
died from grief, and was buried with her son in Dihliin a tomb which Akbar had 
built for them. For Adham’s brother, vide No. 60. 

20. Pi‘r Muhammad Kha’n of Shirwan.’ 

Nothing is known of his father. Pir Muhammad was a Mulla, and attached 
himself to Bairam in Qandahér. Through Bairam’s influence he was raised to the 





tions of Baddoni have yg; Dorn has 
ylgs Behair; Briggs has Yehar; the 
Lucknow edition of Firishtah has )lg. 
There is a town and Parganah of the 
name of dol¢J in Sirkér Rantanbhur. 

The passage in the Akbarnémah re- 
garding Adham Khan quoted by Elliot 
may be found among the events of the 
third ycar. 


Another nest of robbers was the eight 
villages, called At’hgah, near Sakit, in 
the Sirkar of Qanauj. 

2 Jn my Text edition, p. 223, No. 20, 
dele. Shirwan is also the birth-place 
of wert The spelling Sharwdn given 
in oe wjam, does not appear to be 
usual. 
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dignity of Amir on Akbar’s accession. He distinguished himself in the war with 
Hemi, and received subsequently the title of Ndgirulmulk. His pride offended the 
Chagatdi nobles and, at last, Bairam himself, to whom he once refused admittance 
when he called on him at a time he was sick. 

Bairam subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instigation of Shaikh 
Gadai (vide p. 272) to the Fort of Biyanah, and then forced him to go on a 
pilgrimage. Whilst on his way to Gujrat, Pir Muhammad received letters from 
Adham Khan (No. 19) asking him todelay. He stayed for a short time at Rantanbhur ; 
but being pursued by Bairém’s men, he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh 
treatment annoyed Akbar, and accelerated Bairam’s fall. Whilst in Gujrat, P. M. 
heard of Bairam’s disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him a Khan. 
In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Malwah, of which he was 
made sole governor after Adham’s recall. In 969, he defeated Baz Bahadur who had 
invaded the country, drove him away, and took Bijagarh from I’timad Khan, Baz 
Bahédur’s general. He then made a raid into Khandes, which was governed by 
Miran Muhammad Shah, sacked the capital Burhanpur, slaughtered most unmercifully 
the inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked by Béz Bahadur 
and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank of the Narbaddah, he 
insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21. Kha’n i A’zam Mirza’ ’Azi’z Kokah, son of Atgah Khan (No. 15). 

His mother was JiJi Anagah (vide p. 321). He grew up with Akbar, who 
remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often offended by his boldness, 
Akbar would but rarely punish him; he used to say, “‘ Between me and ’Aziz is a river 
of milk which I cannot cross.” 

On the removal of the Afgak Khai (p. 321, 1.1.) from the Panjab, he retained 
Dipalpir, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year (978) on his pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Shaikh Farid i Shakkarganj at Ajhodhan (Pak Patan, or Patan i Panjab). 

In the 17th year, after the conquest of Ahmadabad, Mirza ‘Aziz was appointed 
governor of Gujrat as far as the Mahindra river, whilst Akbar went to conquer Stirat. 
Muhammad Husain Mirza and Shah Mirza, joined by Sher Khan Fuladi, thereupon 
besieged Patan; but they were at last defeated by Mirza ’Aziz and Qutbuddin. 
’Aziz then returned to Ahmadabad. When Akbar, on the 2nd Cafar 981, returned to 
Fathpir Sfkri, Ikhtiyarulmulk, a Gujraét{ noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against Aziz in Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husain Mirza also came from the Dak’hin, 
and after attacking Kambhayit (Cambay), they besieged Ahmadabad. ’Azfz held 
himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, who surprised the rebels’ near 
Patan. During the fight Muhammad Husain Mirza and Ikhtiyér ulmulk were killed. 
The victory was chiefly gained by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon 
the enemy from an ambush. ‘Az{fz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Tkhtiyérulmulk. 





? Akbar left Agrah on the 4th Rabi’ between Agrah and Patan being 400 kos, 
I., and attacked the Mirz4s on the ninth Akbar’s forced march has often been 
day after his departure. The distance | admired. Briggs, II, p. 241. 
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In the 20th year Akbar introduced the Ddgh (Ain 7), which proved a sot ne ( 
great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza ’Aziz especially shewed ait f 
disobedient, that Akbar was compelled to deprive him temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M. *Aziz remained unempk 
till the 25th year (988), when disturbances had broken out in Bengal and Bihar (vic - ia 
far Khan, No. 37). ‘Aziz was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, got th os e 
A’zam Khan, and was despatched with a large army to quell the rebellion. Eee 
fully occupied in establishing order in Bihér. Towards the end of the a : 
rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathpur Sikri. Durin 2A 


. 


absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied Hajipur, opposite Patna; : and "2 
in the 27th year, was again sent to Bihar, with orders to move into Be: veal 
collecting the Tuytildirs of Ilah4bad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Garhf, th 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebels under Ma’¢tim i KAbulf, ar 
Khan Qaigqshal, "Aziz succeeded in gaining over the latter, which forced Ma’gt e ) 
draw. ‘'he imperial troops then commenced to operate against Qatli, a 
Afghan, who during these disturbances had occupied Orissa and a portion o of Be . 
’Aziz, however, took ill, and handing over the command to Shahbaz Khin i K aL 
returned to his landsin Bihar. Soon after, he joined Akbar at lah ib 
transferred to Garha and Raisin (993). « 
In the 31st year (994), M. ’Aziz was appointed to the Dak’bin ; but 
operations were frustrated through the envy of Shihabuddin Ahmad (No. 
other grandees, ’Aziz withdrew, plundered [lichpir in Barér, and then r 
Gujrat, where the Khan Khanan was (Briggs, II, 257). 
In the 32nd year, Prince Murid married a daughter of M. "Ariz. | lows ul 
end of the 34th year, ’Aziz was appointed Governor of Gujrat in succession to 
Khanain. Inthe 36th year, he moved against Sultan Muzaffar, and d eo ed } 
the following year. He then reduced Jam and other zamindars of Kachh to 
and conquered Somnat and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Jtin " : 
the capital of the ruler of Strat, submitted to him (5th Zi Qa‘dah 999), "and 
Khan and T4j Khan, sons of Daulat Khan ibn i Amin Khan i Gho jin 
Mughuls. ‘Aziz gave both of them jigirs. He had now leisure to ht 


Sultan Muzaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zamindaér of Dwarké. — na fi 
latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kachh, followed by ‘Aziz. TI here al 
Zamindars submitted, and soon after delivered Sultan Muzaffar into h is han¢ 
sooner had he been brought to the Mirz4 than he asked for permission te 
perform a call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 
In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. ’Aziz, as he had not been 
several years; but the Mirz dreading the religious innovations we Cour 
against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. He made, howev 
‘Firingi’ and embarked for Hijiz at Balawal, a harbour tow: 


anc 
a: 


17) 


1M. ’Aziz ridiculed Akbar’s tenden- | paraging remarks led toh his ¢ 
cies to Hinduism and the orders of the the accession of Jak ir, 
‘Divine Faith.’ He used to call Faizi | below, aa 
and Abulfazl ’Usmdn and ’Ali. His dis- 
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accompanied by his six younger sons (Khurram, Anwar, ‘Abdullah, ‘Abdallatif 
Murtaz4, ’Abdulghafur), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, promoted the 
two eldest sons of the Mirz& (M. Shams{i and M. Shaédman). 

M. ’Aziz spent a great deal of money in Makkah; in fact he was so ‘ fleeced,’ 
that his attachment to Islam was much cooled down; and being assured of Akbar’s 
good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for India, landed again at Balawal, and 
joined Akbar in the beginning of 1003. He now became a member of the ‘ Divine 
Faith’ (vtde p. 208, 1. 4,) was appointed Governor of Bihar, was made Vakil in 1004, and 
received MultAn as Jagir. 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to Asir. His mother died about 
the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the coffin. Through the 
mediation of the Mira4, Bahddur Khan, ruler of Khandes, ceded Asir to Akbar 
towards the end of the same year. Soon after, Prince Khusrau married one of ‘Aziz’s 
daughters. 

At Akbar’s death, Man Singh and M. ’Aziz were anxious to proclaim Khusrau 
successor ; but the attempt failed, as Shaikh Farid i Bukh4ri and others had proclaimed 
Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. Man Singh left the Fort of Agrah with 
Khusrau, in order to go to Bengal. ‘Aziz wished to accompany him, sent his whole 
family to the Rajah, and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. He 
countenanced Khusrau’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the 
intercession of several courtiers, and of Salimah Sultan Begum and other princesses of 
Akbar’s Harem. Not long after, Khwajah Abul Hasan laid before Jahangir a 
letter written some years ago by ’Aziz to Rajah “Ali Khan of Khandes, in which 
"Aziz had ridiculed Akbar in very strong language. Jahangir gave ‘Aziz the letter 
and asked him to read it, before the whole Court, which he did without the slightest 
hesitation, thus incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), M. Aziz was restored to his rank, and 
appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest son, Jahangir Quif Kh&n, 
being his ndzb. In the 5th year, when matters did not go on well in the Dak’hin, he 
was sent there with 10,000 men. In the 8th year (1022), Jahangir went to Ajmir, 
and appointed, at the request of ’Az{z, Shahjahén to the command of the Dak’hin 
forces, whilst he was to remain as adviser. But Shdhjahan did not like M. ’Azfz 
on account of his partiality for Khusrau, and Mahabat Khan was despatched from 
Court to accompany ’Aziz from Udaipur to Agrah. In the 9th year, Aziz was again 
imprisoned, and put under the charge of Acaf Khan in the Fort of Gwaliér (Tuzuk, 
p. 127). He was set free a year later, and soon after restored to his rank. In the 
18th year, he was appointed Atdlig to Prince Dawar Bakhsh, who had been made 
Governor of Gujrat. M. ’Aziz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahmadabad. 

"Aziz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his knowledge of 
history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the following aphorism from his 
‘pithy’ sayings. ‘A man should marry four wives—a Persian woman to have some- 
body to talk to; a Khurds4n{ woman, for his housework; a Hindu woman, for nursing 
his children; and a woman from Mawardnnahr, to have some one to whip as a 
warning for the other three’. Vide Iqbalnimah, p. 230, 
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Kokah means ‘ foster brother,’ and is the same as the Turkish Kiukalddsh or 
Kikaltash. 

Mirzé ’Aziz’s sons. 1. Mirzd Shamst (No. 163). He has been mentioned 
above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, and received the title 
of Jahangir Quii Khan. 

2. Mirzd Shddmda (No, 233). He received the title of Shad Khan. suk, 
p- 99. 

3. Mirzd Khurrum (No. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of Junagayh in 
Gujrat, received the title of Kamil Khan under Jahangir, and accompanied Prince 
Khurram (Shahjahan) to the Dak’hin. 

4. Mirzd ’ Abdullah (No. 257) received under Jahangir the title of Sardar Khan. 
He accompanied his father to Fort Gwaliar. 

5. Mirzd Anwar (No. 206) was married to a daughter of Zain Khan Kokah 
(No. 34). 

All of them were promoted tocommanderships of Five and Two Thousands. Aziz's 
other sons have been mentioned above. 

A sister of M. "Aziz, Mah Bani, was married to ’Abdurrahim Khan Khf&nan. 
(No. 29.) 

22. Bahe’dur Kha’n i Shaiba’ni’, (younger) brother of Khin Zaman. 


(No. 18.) 


His real name is Muhammad Said. Huméayiin on his return from Persia put 
him in charge of the District of Dawar. He then planned a rebellion and made 
preparations to take Qandahar, which was commanded by Shah Muhammad Khan of 
Qalat (No. 95.) The latter, however, fortified the town and applied to the king of 
Persia for help, as he could not expect Humayiin to send him assistance. A party of 
Qizilbashes attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankot, Bahadur, at the request of Bairam 
Khan, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. In the 3rd year, he assisted in the 
conquest of Malwah. After Bairam’s fall, through the influence of Mahum Anagah (ride 
p. 323), he was made Vakil, and was soon after appointed to Itawah (Sirkar of Agrah). 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his elder brother 
(vide p. 320). After his capture, Shahbaz Khaini Kambi (No. 80) killed him at 
Akbar’s order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. III, 239). 

23. Ra’jah Biha’ri’ Mall, son of Prit’hir4j Kachhwéhah. 

In some historical MSS. he is called Bihdrd Mall. There were two kinds of 
Kachhwahas, Rajawat and Shaikhawat, to the former of which Bihari Mall belonged. 
Their ancient family seat was Amber in the Qubah of Ajmir. Though not so extensive 
as Marwar, the revenues of Amber were larger. 

Bib4ri Mall was the first Rajput that joined Akbar’s Court. The flight? of Huma- 
ylin from India had been the cause of several disturbances. Haji Khan, a servant of Sher 





1 The ‘ flight’ of Humayiin from India able event,’ or vihlut (departure); or 
was a delicate subject for Mughul Histori- | dmadan i+ Sher Khdn, the coming of 
ans. Abulfazl generally uses euphemisms, | Sher Khan (no¢ Sher Shah), &c. 
as dn wdgi ah i ndguzir, ‘that unavoid- 
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Khan, had attacked Narmanl, the jagir of Majniin Khan Qagshal (No. 50), who happened 
to be a friend of the Rajah’s. Through his intercession both cameto anamicable settlement; 
and Majnuin Khan, after the defeat of Hemi, (963) brought Bihari Mall's services to the 
notice of the emperor. The Rajah was invited to come to court, where he was 
presented before the end of the first year of Akbar’s reign. At the interview 
Akbar was seated on a wild (mast) elephant, and as the animal got restive and ran about, 
the people made way ; only Bihari Mall’s Rajpvit attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, 
stood firm. 

In the 6th year of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Ma'in i Chishtf at Ajmfr, and at Kalali, Chaght& Khan reported to the Emperor, that 
the Rajah had fortified himself in the passes, as Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17), Governor 
of Malwah, had made war upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Soja, son of Piiran 
Mall, elder brother of the Rajah. Sharafuddin had also got hold of Jagnat’h (No. 69), 
son of the Rajah, Raj Singh (No. 147), son of Askaran, and Kangar, son of Jagmall 
(No. 134), his chief object being to get possession of Amber itself. At Deosah, 40 miles 
east of Jaipur, Jaimall, son of Rupsi (No. 118), Bihari Mall’s brother who was the 
chief of the country, joined Akbar, and brought afterwards, at the request of the 
emperor, his father Rupsi. At Sankanfr, at last, Bihari Mall with his whole family, 
attended, and was most honorably received. His request to enter into Akbar’s service 
and to strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance was granted. On 
his return from Ajmir, Akbar received the Rijah’s daughter at Sambhar, and was 
Joined, at Ratan, by the Rajah himself, and his son Bhagawant Das, and his grand- ° 
con Kunwar Man Singh. They accompanied Akbar to Agrah, where Bihari Mall 
was made a Commander of Five Thousand. Soon after, Bihari Mall returned to 
Amber. He died at Agrah (Tabaqit). 

Amber is said to have been founded A. D. 967 by Dhola Rai, son of Sori, of 
whom Bihari Mall was the 18th descendant.' 

The Akbernamah mentions the names of four brothers of Bihari Mall. 1. Ptiran 
Mall; 2. Rupesf (No. 118); 3. Askaran (vide No. 174); 4. Jagmall (No. 134). Bihari 
Mall is said to have been younger than Ptiran Mall, but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Bihari Mall were in Akbar’s service—l. Bhagwan Das (No. 27) ; 
2. Jagannat’h (No. 69); and 3. Salhadi (No. 267). 

24. Kha’n Jaha’n Husain Quli’ Kha‘n,? son of Wali Beg Zulqadr. 

He is the son of Bairam Khan’s sister. His father Wali Beg Zulqadr was much 
attached to Bairam, and was captured in the fight in the Parganah of yJoSy (Jalindhar: 
tide p. 317, 1. 5,) but died immediately afterwards from the wounds received in battle. 
Akbar looked upon him as the chief instigator of Bairdm’s rebellion, and ordered his 
head to cut off, which was sent all over Hindtistan. When it was brought to Itwah, 
Bahadur Khan (No. 22) killed the foot soldiers (¢awdchis) that carried it. Khan 
Jahan had brought Bairam’s insignia from Mewat to Akbar, and as he was a near 





* The present Mahfrajah of Jaipur is ; Amber was deserted in 1728, when Jai 
the 34th descendant; wide Selections Singh IT. founded the modern Jaiptir. 
Government of India, No. LXV, 1868. ? Husain Quli Beg. Madsir. 
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relation of the rebel, he was detained and left under charge of A’gaf Khan ’Abdulmajid, 
Commander of Dihli. When Bairam had been pardoned, Khan Jah4n was released. 
He attached himself henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971), he was made a Khan, and received orders to follow 
up Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17). Ajmir and Nagor were given him as éuyil. He 
took the Fort of Jodhptir from Chandar Sen, son of Rai Maldeo, and distinguished 
himself in the pursuit of Udai Singh during the siege of Chitor. 

In the 13th year (976), he was transferred to the Panjab, whither he went afte 
assisting in the conquest of Rantanbhir. 

In the 17th year, he was ordered to take Nagarkot, which had belonged to R 
Jai Chand. Baddoni says (IJ, p. 161), that the war was merely undertaken to 
provide Bir Bar with a jégir. Akbar had Jai Chand imprisoned, and Budi Chand, h 
son, thinking that his father was dead, rebelled. Khan Jahan, on his way, conquer d 
Fort Kotlah, reached Nagarkot in the beginning of Rajab 980, and took the fi 
Bhawan temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town reduc ‘a 
to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahim Husain Mirz4 and Mas‘iid frat 
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had invaded the Panjab. Khan Jahan therefore accepted a payment of five mans t 
gold and some valuables, and raised the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid 
in front of Jai Chand’s palace in the Fort, and to have read the Khutbah in Akbar , 
name (Friday, middle of Shawwal 980). él 
Accompanied by Ismé’il Quli Khan and Mirz4 Yusuf Khan i Rizawi (No, 35), I ‘han 
Jahan marched against the Mirzas, surprised them in the Parganah of Talbanah, 40, ~ 
from Multan, and defeated them, Ibrahim Husain Mirz4 escaped to Multén, but 
Mas’tid Husain and several other Mirzas of note were taken prisoners. aa 
In the 18th year (981), when Akbar returned to Agrah after the congu t of 
Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahdn also came with h 
prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns on, with their eyelashes se 
together. Akbar had their eyes immediately opened, and even pardoned some o . 1e 
prisoners. The victorious general received the title of Khan Jahan, ‘a title i 
reputation next to that of Khan Khénain.’ About the same time Sulaiman, ruler¢ 
Badakhshén (p. 312) had come to India, driven away by his grandson Shéhrak 
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(No. 7), and Khén Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering his king 0 
But as in 983 Mun’im Khan Khanan died, and Bengal was unsettled, Khén J: ha 
was recalled from the Panjab, before he had moved into Badakhshan, and was app ia 
to Bengal, Rajah Todar Mall being second in command. At Bhigalpir, Kh 
was met by the Amirs of Bengal, and as most of them were Chaghtai nobles, he | 
as Qizilbish, to contend with the same difficulties as Bairam Khan had had. 
repulsed the Afghans who had come up as far as Garhi and Tandah; but he 
with more decided opposition at Ak Mahall, where Dévid Khan had fort i 
The Imperialists suffered much from the constant sallies of the Afghi as _ B.S 
Jahan complained of the wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar bh 
death of Khwajah ’Abdullah Naqshbandi, who had been purposely left 

in a skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar Khan, Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to 
Jagirdars and join Khan Jah4n (984). The fights near Ak Mahall were r now 1 oa 
with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon ball wounded J maid lik Ka 
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Déud’s cousin,’ which led to a general battle (15th Rab{’ II, 984). The right wing of 
the Afgh4ns, commanded by Kala Pahar, gave way, when the soldiers saw their leader 
wounded, and the centre under Datd was defeated by Khan Jahan. D&td himself 
was captured and brought to Khan Jahan, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khan Jahan despatched Todar Mall to court, and 
moved to Satganw (Higli), where Déid’s family lived. Here he defeated the 
remnant of Daétid’s adherents under Jamshed and Mittf, and reannexed Sétgdnw, which 
since the days of old had been called Bulghdkkhdnah,* to the Mughul empire. 
Daiid’s mother came to Khan Jahan as a suppliant. 

Soon after Malki Sain, Rajah of Kuch Bihar sent tribute and 54 elephants, 
which Khan Jahan despatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Daud, Bengal was by no means conquered. New 
troubles broke out in Bhati,® where the Afgh4ns had collected under Karim DaAd, 
Tbréhim, and the rich Zam{indér ‘Isé (ggusc). With great difficulties Khan Jahan 
occupied that district, assisted by a party of Afghdns who had joined him together 
with Datid’s mother at Gods; and returned to Gibhatpur, a town which he had founded 
near Tandah. Soon after, he took ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in the 
same year (19th Shawwél 986(. 

Abulfazl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the immense plunder 
collected by Khan Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jah&n’s son, Rizi Quif (No. 274) is mentioned below among the Com- 
manders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th year he was made a Commander 
of Five Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another son, Rahim Qulf, was a 
Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty, (No. 333). For Khan Jahan’s brother vide 
No. 46. 

26. Sai’d Kha’n, son of Ya’qtb Beg, son of Ibrahim Jabiiq. 

He is also called Sa’id Khan iChaghtai. His family had long been serving 
under the Timdrides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg Jabtiq was an Amir of 
Humfyiin’s and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His, son Ytisuf Beg, 
was attacked near Jaunptr by Jalal Khan (3. e., Salim Shah), and killed. His other 
son also, Ya'quib, Said’s father, distinguished himself under Humayun. According to 
the Tabagdt, he was the son of the brother of Jahangir Qulf Beg, governor of Bengal 
under Humaytn. 

Sa’id rose to the highest honors under Akbar. He was for some time Governor 
of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, atdlég of Prince D&nyal. Some time 
after, he was made Cubahdar of the Panjab, in supercession to Shah Quif Muhrim 
(No. 45 ), of whom the inhabitants of the Panjab had successfully complained. Sa’id 
again was succeeded in the governorship by Réjah Bhagw4n Das (No. 27), and 
received Sambhal as fuytil. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, was made a 





2 The Ed. Bibl. Indica of Baddont (rebellion), which may be found on almost 
(II, 238) has by mistake cousin. Badaont every page of the Tdrtkh i Firdz Shdhf, 
says that the battle took place near is scarcely ever met with in Historical 
Colgong (K’halganw). works from the 10th century. It is now 

3 This nickname of Satganw is evi- quite obsolete. 
dently old. Even the word bulghak ®* For Bkdti, vide below under No. 32 
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commiander of Three Thousand, and was sent to Haéjipir (Patna) as successor to 
Mirz& Aziz Kokah (No. 21). In the 32nd year, when Vazir Khan (No. 41) had 
died in Bengal, Said was made Governor of Bengal, which office he held till the 40th 
year. He was also promoted to the rank of Panjhazdrt. In the 40th year, Man 
Singh (No. 30) being appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the 
following year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the 48th year (1011), when 
Mirzi Ghazi rebelled in T’hat’hah after the death of his father Mirza Jani Beg 
(No. 47), Sa’id was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought about the 
submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahdngfr, he was offered the Governorship of the Panjab 
on the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from committing oppressions, 
which he promised to do. (Tuzuk, p. 6, 1.2). He died, however, before joining his 
post, and was buried ‘in the garden of Sarhind.’ 

His affairs during his lifetime were transacted by a Hindu of the name of Chetr 
Bhoj. Sa’fd had a passion for eunuchs, of whom he had 1200*. One of these Khwajah- 
saras, Hilal, joined afterwards Jahangfr’s service; he built Hilalabad, six kos N. W. 
from Agrah, near Rankattah,*® regarding which the Afadsir tells an amusing incident. 
Another eunuch, Ikhtiyar Khan was his Vakil, and another, I’tibar Khan, the 
Faujdar of his jagir. For Sa‘id’s brother, wide No. 70. 

26. Shiha’b Kha’n, a Sayyid of Nish4pir. 

His full name is Shihébuddin Ahmad Khin. He wasa relation and friend of 
Mahum Anagah (p. 323) and was instrumental in bringing about Bairdm’s fall. 
From the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he was Commander of Dilhfi. When Akbar, 
at the request of Mahum, turned from Sikandardbad to Dihli to see his sick mother, 
Shih4b Kan told him that his journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge 
of Bairam Khan, might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bairam’s 
friends; and the Chaghtai nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their complaints, 
which led to Bairam’s disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 321, Shihab served in Malwah against "Abdullah Khan. 

In the 12th year (975), he was appointed Governor of Malwah, and was ordered to 
drive the Mirzis from that province. In the 13th year, he was put in charge of the 
Imperial domain lands, as Muzaffur Khan (No. 37) had too much to do with financial 
matters. 

In the 21st year, he was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, and was 
again appointed to Malwah; but he was transferred, in the following year, to Gujrat, 
as Vazir Khan (No. 41) had given no satisfaction. He was, in the 28th year, 
succeeded by I’timad Khan (No. 119 ), and intended to go to Court; but no sooner 
had he left Ahmad4bad than he was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined 
Sultin Muzaffar. The events of the Gujrat rebellion are known from the histories. 
When Mirzi Khan Khandn (No. 29) arrived, Shih4b was attached to Qulij Khain 





1 If not acquired in Bengal, this pre- { Book, Gubah of Bengal, and Tuzuk i 
dilection could not have been better Jahkdngiri, pp. 72, 328. 
sutisfied elsewhere. The eunuchs of 2 Sikandrah (or Bihishtabad), where 
Bengal and Silhat were renowned ; for Akbar’s tomb is, lies half way between 
interesting passages vide below, Third Agrah and Rankattah. 
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(Malwah Corps). He distinguished himself in the conquest of Bahronch (992), and 
received that district as tuyd/. In the 34th year (997), he was again made Governor 
of Malwah, in succession to M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). 

Shihab died in Malwah (Ujain, Tabagat) in 999. His wife, Babi Agha was 
related to Akbar’s mother; she died in 1005. 

During the time Shih&b was Governor of Dihlf, he repaired the canal which 
Firiz Shah had cut from the Parganah of Khizrabid to Safidiin; and called it 
Nakr s Shikhdb. This canal was again repaired, at the order of Shahjahan, by the 
renowned Makramat Khin, and called 52.8, Faiz Nahr, (20th year of Shahjahin). 
During the reign of Aurangzeb it was again obstructed, but has now again been 
repaired and enlarged by the English. (Asdrugeanddid.) 

27. Ra’jah Bhagwa’n Da’s, son of Rajah Bihfri Mall. 

In the Histories we find the spellings Bhagwant, Bhagwdnt, and Bhagwdn. 
He joined Akbar’s service with his father (No. 23 ). In 980, in the fight with 
Tbrahim Husain Mirza near Sarnal (Briggs, Sartal), he saved Akbar’s life. He 
also distinguished himself against the Rand of Tdar, whose son, Amr Singh, he 
brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, the Kachwahahs had their tuyuls 
transferred to the Panjab, Rajah Bh. D. was appointed Governor of the province. 
In the 29th year, Bh.’s daughter was married to Prince Salim, of which marriage 
Prince Khusrau was the offspring. In the 30th year, Bh. D. was made a commander of 
Five Thousand, and Governor of Zabulistan, as Man Singh was sent against the 
Yusufzais. But Akbar for some reason detained him, In Khairabéd, Bh. D. 
had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger ; but he recovered, soon 
after, in the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd year, the jagirs of the Rajah 
and his family were transferred to Bih4r, Man Singh taking the command of the 
province. 

Réjah Bh. D. died in the beginning of 998 at Lahor, a short time after Rajah 
Todar Mall (No, 39). People say that on returning from Todar Mall’s funeral, he had an 
attack of strancuary, of which he died. He had the title of Amir ul Umard. 

The Jémi ’ Masjid of Lahor was built by him. 

Regarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, 104, 336. 

28. Qutbuddi’n Kha’n, youngest brother of Atgah Khan (15). 

As he belonged to the Atgah Khail (vide p. 321), his tuytd was in the Panjab. 
He founded several mosques, &c., at Lahor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay there, he 
built a villa at Ghaznin, his birth place, On the transfer of the ‘ Atgah Khail’ from the 
Panjab, Q. was appointed to Malwah. After the conquest of Gujrat, he received as 
jagir the Sirkar of Bahronch (Broach), “which lies south of Ahmadabad, and has a 
fort on the bank of the Narbudda near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, 
and was made a commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (12th Rajab, 987), he was appointed atdlig to Prince Salim, 
teceived a ddgti,' and the title of Beglar Beg?. Akbar also honoured him by placing 
at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. was ayain appointed to 





* A kind of warm mantle—a great distinction under the Timitrides. 
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Bahronch ‘as far as Nazrbaér.’ In the 28th year (991), Muzaffar of Gujrat tried to 
maké himself independent. Q. did not act in concert with the other officers, and in 
consequence of his delay and timidity, he was attacked and defeated by Muzaffar near 
Barodah. Q,’s servants even joined Muzaffar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Barodah. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzaffar, who had 
promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of a Zamindar, Muzaffar 
went to Bahronch, occupied the Fort in which Q.’s family lived, and confiscated 
his immense property (10 krors of rupees), as also 14 lacs of imperial money. 
Immediately after, Muzaffar had Q. murdered. 

His son Naurang Khan served under Mirzi Khan Khanan (No. 29) in Gujrat 
(992), received a jagir in Malwah and subsequently in Gujrat. He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tabagdt, which I consulted, contain the remark that Naurang 
Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001, governor of Junagarh. 

His second son, Gujar Khan, was a Haftgadé (No. 193), and served chiefly under 
M. A’zam Khin Kokah (No. 21). He also had a tuyul in Gujrat. 

29. Kha’n Kha’na’n Mirza’ ’Abdurrahi’m, son of Bairam Khan. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewat.22 In 961, when Humayun 
returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matrimonial alliances with the 
Zamindars of the country, and after marrying the elder daughter of Jamal Khan, 
he asked Bair4m Khan to marry the younger one. 

M. ’Abdurrahim was born at Lahor, 14th Cafar 964. When Bairfm Khan was 
murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 317), his camp was plundered by some Afghans ; 
but Muhammad Amin DiwAfnah and Baébé Zambiir managed to remove the child 
and his mother from the scene of plunder, and bring them to Ahmadabad, fighting 
on the road with the Afghan robbers. From Ahmadabad, M. ’Abdurrahim was 
taken to Akbar (969), who notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers 
took charge of him. He gave him the title of Mirzd Khdn, and married him 
subsequently to Mah Bani, sister of M. ’Aziz Kokah. (No. 21). 

In 981, M. ’Abdurrahim accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan 
(p. 325). In 984, M.’A. was appointed to Gujrat, Vazir Khan having the manage- 
ment of the province. In the 25th year, he was made Mir ’Arz, and three years 
later, atdlig to Prince Salim. Soon after, he was sent against Sultan Muzaffar of 
Gujrat. Muzaffar, during the first Gujrati war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar’s 
officers. He was committed to the charge of Mun’im Khan (No. 11), and after his 
death, to the care of Shah Mancir the Diwan (No. 122). But Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the KAt’his of Jundgarh, little 
noticed or cared for by Akbar’s officers. But when I’timad Khan was sent to Gujrat 
to relieve Shihabuddin (No. 26), the servants of the latter joined Muzaffar, and the 
Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muzaffar took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the 
treasures that fell into his hands (vide Qutbuddin, No. 28), an army of 40,000 
troopers. Mirza ’Abdurrahim had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of Qulij Khan and the Malwah 

* He was the nephew of Hasan Khan that the KhanzAdahs of Mewat were 


of Mewat. (Bad. I, p. 361). In the chiefly converted Jantthah Rajputs, 
fourth Book of the Ain, Abulfazl says 
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contingent, Dost Khan Lodi, M. ’A.’s Mir Shamsher, reminded him not to spoil his 
laurels and claims to the Khin Khian&nship. M.’A. then attacked Muzaffar® and 
defeated him in the remarkable battle of Sarkij, three os from Ahmadébad. On the 
arrival of the Malwah contingent, M. ’A. defeated Muzaffar a second time near Nadot. 
Muzaffar concealed himself in Rajp{plah. 

For these two victories Akbar made M.’A. a commander of Five Thousand, and 
gave him the coveted title of Khan Khanain. For this reason Historians generally 
call him Mirz4 Khan Khanan. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Kh&n&n gave his whole property 
to his eoldiers, even his inkstand, which was given toa soldier who came last and 
said, he had not received anything. The internal affairs of Gujrat being settled, 
Quli) Khan was left in the province, and M.’A. rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian translation of 
Baébar's Chaghtai Memoirs (Wdqi’dt ¢ Bdbari)+ 

Towards the end of the same year he was appointed Vakél, and received Jaunpur 
as fuytl ; but in 999 his jagir was transferred to Multan, and he received orders 
to take T’hat’hah (Sind). Passing by the Fort of Sahwin,* he took the Fort of Lak’hi, 
“which was considered the key of the country, just as Gadhf is in Bengal and Barah- 
milah in Kashmfr.” After a great deal of fighting, Mirzi Jani Beg (No. 47), ruler 
of That’hah, made peace, which M.’A., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly 
accepted. Sahwan was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jani Beg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and Mirz4 rich, M.’A.’s eldest son, was to marry Jani Beg’s 
daughter. But as M. Jani Beg after the rains, delayed to carry out the stipulations. 
M.’A. moved to T’hat’hah, and prepared himself to take it by assault, when M. Janf 
Beg submitted and accompanied M.’A. to Court.* Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When Sultan Murad assembled, at Bahronch (Broach), his troops for the conquest 
of the Dak’hin, Akbar despatched M.’A. to his assistance, giving him Bhiflsé as jagir. 
After delaying there for some time, M.’A. went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, 
though M.’A. wrote him that Rajah ’Alf Khan* of Khandes was on the point of 
joming the Imperialists, and that he would come with him. When M.’A,, at last, 
jomed head quarters at Fort Chandor, 30 kos from Ahmadnagar, he was slighted by the 
Prince ; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active part in the operations, 
kaving the command of his detachment chiefly in the hands of M. Shahrukh (No. 7). 
Only on one occasion after Murdd’s departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent 
part inthe war. Mu’tamiduddaulah Suhail Khan (Briggs, II, 274; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his officers not to engage with him. M. 
‘A., Rajah ‘Alf Khan, and M. Shahrukh, therefore took it upon themselves to fight 
the enemy. Moving in Jum4da II, 1005 from Shahpir, M.’A. met Suhail near the 
town of Ashti, 12 os from Pathri. The fight was unusually severe. Rajah ‘Ali 
Khén with five of his principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs 


* Vide p. 105, last line. subject of a Masnawi by Mulla Shikebf, 
® Also called SiwistAn, on the right bank whom Abulfazl mentions below among 
of the Indus. Lak’hi (Lukkee) lies a the poeta of Akbar’s age. 
httle south of Sahwan. * Khafi Khan calls him Raj ‘Ali 
* The conquest of Sindh forms the Khan. 
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TV, 321). The night put an end to the engagement; but each party believing itself 
Victo@ious, remained under arms. When next morning, M.’A.’s troopers went to the 
river [near Supt, vvtshtah] to get water, they were attacked by 25,000 of the 
enemy's horse. Daulat Khan who commanded M.’A.’s avantguard, said to him,” It is 
dying a useless death to fall fighting with but 600 troopers against such odds.” “ Do 
you forget Dihli?” asked M.’A. “If we keep up,” replied Daulat Khan, “ against 
such odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlis; and if we die, matters rest with God.” 
Qisim of Barha* and several other Sayyids were near; and on hearing M.’A.’s resolution 
to fight, he said, “ Well, let us fight as Hindtstanis, nothing is left but death ; but ask 
the Khin Khinan what he means to do.” Daulat Khan returned, and said to M.'A: 
“ Their numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven; point out a place where 
we can find you, should we be deteated.” ‘ Under the corpses,” said M.’A. There- 
upon they charged the flank of the enemy and routed them. After this signal victory, 
M.’A. distributed 75 lacs of Rupees among his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, 
M.’A. was soon after recalled (1006), 

In the same year Mah Banu, M. ’A.’s wife died. 

In the 44th year, Prince Danyal was appointed to the Dak’hin, and M.’A. was 
ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar. The town, as is known from the 
histories, was taken after a sicge of 4 months and 4 days.* M.’A. then joined the 
Court, bringing with him Bahadur ibn i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Niz4m Shah. 
Danyél was appointed governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called 
by Akbar Ddndes,? and married to Jina Begum, M.’A.’s daughter. The Khan 
Khanan was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party that had 
made the son of Shah ’Ali, uncle of Murtaz4, Nizam Shah. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dak’hin did not improve. In the 
3rd year of Jahangir (1017), M.’A. promised to bring the war to a close in two years, 
if he received a sufficient number of troops. Shdhzidah Parwiz, under the <Atdlig- 
ship of Acaf Khin, Man Singh, Khan Jahin Lodi, and others, were appointed to 
assist M.’A. He took the Prince in the rains from Burhinpur to Balig’hat; but in 
consequence of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and M.’A. was compelled 
to conclude a treaty dishonorable for Jahangfr, who appointed Khan Jahan Lodi as 
his successor, and sent Mahabat Khan, subsequently M.'A.’s enemy, to bring the 
unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In the 5th year, M. ’A. received Kalpf and Qananj as tuydl, with orders to crush 
the rebels in those districts (vide p. 324, note). Some time afterwards, M.’A. was 
again sent to the Dak’hin, as matters there had not improved; but he did not gain 
any advantage either. 





* The Sayyids of Barha considered it the Akbarnimah and the Maasir have 
their privilege to fight in the Zard:eal, Abhang Khdn. The Lucknow Ed. of 


or vans Vide No. 75. Firishtah has Ahang Khan. The dif- 

7 Abulfazl and the Lucknow edition ferences, moreover, between Abulfazl and 
of Firishtah call the ennuch who mur- Firishtah in details are very remarkable. 
dered Chand Bibi w&4éus or Aisa. ® A combination of the words Ddnydé 


Briggs has Hamid Khin. For Mihang and Khdndes. 
Khan, which Briggs gives, all copies of 
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In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, despatched Prince Khurram, to whom 
he had yiven the title of Sh&h.2 Jahangir himself fixed his residence at Méndu in 
Malwah, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while Shah Khurram selected Burhanpur 
as Head Quarters. Here the Prince also married the daughter of Shahnawdz Khan, 
M.’A.’sson. ‘Adil Sh&h and Qutbulmulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir 
bestowed upon ‘Adil Shah the title of Farzand (son); and ’Ambar Malik handed over 
the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganahs of Balag’hat 
which he had conquered. Sh&h Khurram then appointed M.’A, Gubahdar of 
Khandes, Barar, and Ahmadnagar, whilst Shahnawaz Khan was appointed to 
Bélag’hat. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 artillery in the Dak’hin, Shah Khurram 
joined his father at Mandd, where new honors awaited him.? 

In the 15th year, Malik “Ambar ‘ broke’ the treaty, and fell upon the T’hanahdars of 
the Mughuls. Daréb Khan, M. ’A,’s second son, retreated from Bala’gh&t to Balapur ; _ 
and driven from there, he went to Burhanpir, where he and his father were besieged. 
On Shahjahan’s approach, the besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year, (1031), Shah ’Abbés of Persia attacked Qandah4r, and 
Shahjahin and ’Abdurrahim were called to Court, to take the command against the 
Persians; but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, through Nur Jahan’s influence, had 
been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat Khan had been raised to the dignity of 
Khan Khdndn. Shahjahan rebelled, returned with M.’A. to Mandi, and then 
moved to Burhanpuir. On the march thither, Shahjahan intercepted a letter which 
M.'A. had secretly written to Mahdbat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his 
son Darab Khan, and sent him to Fort Asfr, but released them soon after on 
parole. Parwiz and Mahabat Khan had, in the meantime, arrived at the Narbaddah 
to capture Shahjah4n. Bairam Beg, an officer of Sh&hjahan’s, had for this reason 
removed all boats to the left side of the river, and successfully prevented the imperials 
from crossing. At M.’A.’s advice, ShAhjahin proposed, at this time, an armistice. 
He made M. ’A. swear upon the Qoran not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahabat Khan, knowing that the fords would not now be 50 carefally 
watched as before, effected a crossing, and M.’A., forgetful of his oath, joined Prince 
Parwiz, and did not return to Shahjahaén, who now fled from Burhanpir, marching 
through Talinganah to Orissa and Bengal. Mahabat and M. ’A. followed him up a short 
distance beyond the Tapti. M.A. wrote to Rajah Bhim, a principal courtier of the 
Daulatshahi party, to tell Shéhjahin, that he (M. 'A.) would do every thing in his 





+ “Since the time of Timir no Prince 
had received this title.” Mudsir. Shah 
Khurram received subsequently the title 
of Skdhjahdn, which he retained as king, 
in conjunction with the titles of Gdhib 
Qirdn i Sdnt and Ald Hazrat (uel 
yaa), The last title had also been 
used by SulaimAn i Kararfni, King of 

ngal. Aurangzeb, in imitation of it, 
adopted the title of A’ld Khdqan. 

* He received the title of Shdhjahdn 
and was made a Sthdzdrf, or Commander 
of Thirty Thousand, personal (brevet) 
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rank, and a contingent of 20,000 (az acl 
wa wdfah, %. e. his former contingent 
plus an increase in troops). He was also 
allowed a Qandalt (vide p. 306), likewise 
a custom that had not been observed 
since the age of Timur, Jahangir even 
came down trom the J’harokah (the win- 
dow in the State hall, familiar to all that 
have seen the halls of the palaces of Ag- 
rah and Fathpur Sikri), and placed a 
dish full of jewels and gold on Shabja- 
han’s head, distributing the whole (as 
nusdr) among the Airs, 
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power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow his sons to join him. Rajah 
Bhim replied that the prince had still from five to six thousand followers, and that he 
would kill M.’A.’s sons, should it come to a fight. Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and 
Bihar, of which he made Daraéb Khan, who had evidently attached himself to the prince, 
Governor. Mahabat Khan had in the mean time returned to lléhabad to oppose Shah- 
jahan, and had plaeed M.’A., who looked upon him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 2lst year, Jahangir ordered Mahabat Khan to send M. ’A. to court, where 
he was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards retired to his jagir at 
Lahor, when Mahdbat Khan followed him and sent him back to Dihli. Soon after 
the failure of his scheme of retaining possession of Jahangir’s person, and the 
return of the monarch from Kabul, Mahabat Khan had to fly. Nir Jahan now 
appointed M.’A. to follow up Mahabat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been completed, M.’A. 
took ill at Léhor, and on his arrival in Dihli, he died at the age of seventy-two, in the 
end of Jahangir’s 21st year (1036). The words Khdén Sipahsdldr ki (where is the 
Khan Commander) are the targkh of his death. 

M. ’A.’s great deeds are the conquests of Gujrat and Sind and the defeat of 
Suhail Khan of Bijapur. During Jahangir’s reign, he did nothing remarkable ; nor 
was he treated with the respect which he had enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, 
though he was allowed to retain his rank. For nearly thirty years, he had been 
serving in the Dak’hin. Every grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret 
friendship with the rulers of the Dak’hin, and Abulfazl, on one occasion, gave his 
fatwd that M.’A. was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of Malik 
*Ambar; and Muhammad Ma’ctim, one of his servants, once informed the emperor 
that he would find Malik ’Ambar’s correspondence in the possession of ’Abdurrahim 
of Lak’hnau (No. 197), who was much attached toM.’A. Mahabat Khan was appointed 
to enquire into this; but “Abdurrahim of Lak’hnau would not betray his friend. 
People said, M. ’A.’s motto was, ‘ people should hurt their enemies under the mask of 
friendship,’ and all seem to have been inclined to blame him for malicionsness and 
faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from his newswriters whom he had posted 
at various stations. He read their reports at night, and tore them up. But he was 
also proverbial for his liberality and love of letters. The Mudsir: Rahimi’ isa 
splendid testimony of his generosity ; it shews that he was the Mecsenas of Akbar’s age. 
People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ‘Ali Sher (wide p. 101, note 4.) M.A. 
wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi with great fluency. As poet he wrote under 
the name of Rahim. 

Though his father had been a Shi’ah, M.’A. was a Sunnf; but people said, he 
was a Shi’ah, but practised tagiyyah.® 

M.’A.’s most faithful servant was Miyan Fahim. People said, he was the son 
of a slave girl; but he appears to have been a Rajput. He grew up with M.’A.’s 
sons, and was as pious as he was courageous. He fell with his son Firiz Khan 





2 Called Madsir + Rahimi in allusion ( 683, pr. fear, caution), i. e., they do 
to his name M. ‘Abdur-Rahim. Vide as if they were Sunnis. A Shi’ah may 
Elliot’s Index (1st edition), p. 377. even vilify his own sect, if his personal 

2 Wherever Shi’ahs are in the minori- safety requires it. 
ty, they practise, if necessary, tagiyyuh 
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and 40 attendants in the fight with Mahabat Khin, who had imprisoned his master. 
M.’A. built him a tomb in Dihli, which is now called Niélah Burj, near Huméyiin’s 
tomb. (Asdrugcanddid.) 

M. ’A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Mérzd Irich (or Irij, Shahnawdz Khdn Bahddur (No, 255). When young he 
used to be called Khdn Khdndn i jawdn. He distinguished himself by his courage. In 
the 40th year of Akbar he was made a Commander of 400, In the: 47th year, after: 
afight with Malik “Ambar who got wounded, he received the title of Bahkddur, 
During the reign of Jahangir he was called Shahnawdz Khan (vide Tuzuk, p. 95), and 
was made a Commander of Pive Thousand. He died in 1028 from excessive drinking. 
(Vide Tuzuk, p. 270). 

Two of his sons are mentioned in the Pddishdhndmah. 1. Mirz& Khan. He. 
was Faujdar of Kangrah, and retired ‘ foolishly’ from public life in Rab{’ II, 1046. But 
he was re-employed and was a Commander of Three Thousand in 1055 (Pddishadhndmah 
Il, pp. 483, 723). 2. Lashkarshikan Khan. He got in 1047, a present of 4000 R., 
and received an appointment in Bengul. 

Historians call Shahnawaz Khf&n generally Shahnawdz Khdn i Jakdagiri, to 
distinguish him from Shahnawéz Kh&n i Cafawi, a grandee of Shabjaban. 

2. Mirzd Ddrdb Ddrdb-Khdn. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). When. 
Shahbjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a son and a daughter, 
anda son of Shahnawaéz Khan as hostages (yarghamdl). When the prince after the 
fight near the Tons (Benares) had again to go to the Dak’hin, he wrote to Darab. 
Kh’n to move to Gadhi (N. W. entrance of Bengal) and join him. D&arab wrote him 
that he could not come, being besieged by the zamindars of the place. He fell at last 
into the hands of Parwiz and Mahdbat Khan, andas Jahangir had ‘ no objections’, 
Mahabat executed him (1935), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and sent it to his 
father M.’A. as a present of a‘melon.’ A short time before, ‘Abdullah Khan had 
killed Dar&b’s son and a son of Shahnawdz Khan. 

3. Mirzd Rahmdn Ddd. His mother belonged to the Sandahas of Amarkog. 
Though very dissolute, he was most liked by his father. He died, at Balapiur, about 
the same time as his eldest brother. Vide Tuzuk, p. 315. Noone dared to inform: 
his father of the event, till people sent at last the famous saint Hazrat ’Fs& of Sindh. 
to M. ‘A. on a visit of condolence. 

4. Mirzéd Amrullah. He grew up without education, and died when young. 

80. Ra’jah Ma’n Singh, son of Bhagwén Dis 

He was born at Amber, and is the son of Rajah Bhagwan Das (No. 27). Euro- 
pean Historians say that he was the adopted son of Rajah Bh. D., but Muhammadan 
Historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps because Hindtis make absolute- 
ly no difference between a real and an adopted son. He is also known under the title 
of Mirzd Rdjah, and Akbar bestowed upon him the title of Farzand (son). 

He joined Akbar with Bihari Mall (p. 329). In 984, he was appointed ‘against 
Rana Kika, and gained, in 985, the great battle near Gogandah.? Rajah Rémsah of 





* The best account of this battle ix to witness, Bad. Il. 230 to 237. The 
be found in Baddoni, who was an cye- whole is left out in Briggs. 
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Gwalidr was killed with his sons, whilst the Rina himself in the melée was wounded 
by Man Singh. Akbar, however, felt annoyed, because M.S. did not follow up his 
victory, and recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the Panjéb, M. S. commanded 
the distriets along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M. Muhammad Hakim 
died, and M. S. was sent to Kabul to keep the country in order. He rejoined Akbar 
near the Indus with M. Muhammad Hakim’s sons (M. Afrasy4b and M. Kaiqubad); 
but was soon after sent back to Kabul, where he chastised the Raushanis who, 
like other Afghan tribes, were given to predatory incursions. After the death of 
Rajah Bir Bar, in the war with the Yusufzais, M. S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34) and Hakim 
Abul Fath. He was also put in charge of Zabulistan, as Bhagwan Dfs had a fit of 
madness (p. 333). In the 32nd year, M.S. was recalled in consequence of loud complaints 
of the people against the Rajputs and M. 8.’s indifference to the Kabulis, and was 
appointed Governor of Bihar, to which province the ¢wyz/s of the Kachhwahas had 
been transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwan Das in 998, M. S., who hitherto had the title of 
Kunwar, received from Akbar the title of Rajah and a Command of Five Thousand. 
In Bihar he punished several refractory Zamindars, as Puran Mall and Rajah Sing 
Ram, and received their tribute. 

The principal events of Man Singh's life from 997 to 1015 are given in Stewart's 
History of Bengal, (pp. 114 to 121).2 In the 35th year, M. S. invaded Orissa by way 
of Jhérkand (Chuttia Nagptir), The result of this expedition was the cession of Pari. 
In the 37th year, when the Afghans under Khwajah Sulaiman and Khwajah 'Usman 
attacked Puri, M. 8. again invaded Orissa, and re-annexed, in 1000, that province to 
the Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. S. continued his conquests in Bhati (the 
eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following year, Akbarnagar, or 
Réjmahall, at a place which Sher Shah, before him, had selected as a convenient spot, 
as also Salimnagar, the Fort of Sherpir Murchah (Mymensing). The whole of Eastern 
Bengal on the right side ofthe Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st year, 
M.S. married the sister of Lachmf Nardin, Rajah of Kuch Bihar, who had declared 
himself'a vassal of the Mughul empire. In the same year, M. 8S. took dangerously 
ill at Ghorag’hat, when the Afghans attacked him. They were soon after driven 
back by Himmat Singh, one of M. S.’s sons,? into the Sundarban. In the 42nd year, 
M.S. had to send a detachment under Hijaz Khan into Kich Bihar for the protection 
of Lachmt Narain. In the 44th year, M.S., at Akbar’s request, joined the Dak’bin 
war. Thinking that the Afghans, in consequence of the death of their leader, the rich 
Tsi of Whorag’hat, would remain quiet, M.S. appointed bis son Jagat Singh (No. 160) 
his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at Ajmir. Jagat Singh died after a short time, and 
was succeeded by Maha Singh, a vounger son, or grandson, of M.S. The Afghans under 
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>The name of ‘Savid’ Khan (Wla oa) Such as take an interest in the History of 


which oceurs several times in Stewart, { Bengal and Orissa should make use of the 
l.c.. should be corrected to Sa’id Khan | Akbarnamah, which contains many new 


(Wl cusw), the same grandee whose tacts and details not given in Stewart. 
biography was given above (p. 331). * He died in 1005. 
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"Usman used this opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperials near Bhadrak in 
Orissa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M.S. then hastened back over Rahtas, 
and defeated the Afghans near Sherpur Ataf, a town of the Sirkar of Sharifabad, which 
extended from Bardwan to Fath Singh, 8. of Murshidabid. After this victory, which 
obliged Usman to retreat to Orissa, M.S. paid a visit to the Emperor who promoted 
him toa (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand had been the 
limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising M.S. to a command of Seven 
Thousand, placed a Hindi above every Muhammadan officer, though, soon after, M. 
Shahrukh (vide p. 312) and M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) were raised to the same dignity. 

M.S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor induced 
him to resign his appointment, in order to be in the capital. The part which he played at 
the time of Akbar’s death is known from the Histories. Jahangir thought it prudent 
to overlook the conspiracy which the Rajah had made, and sent him to Bengal. But 
soon after (1015), he was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Rahtas (Bihar), 
after which he joined the emperor. In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, he was 
permitted to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to serve with M. 
*Abdurrahim (No. 29) in the Dak’hin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J.’s reign whilst in the Dak’hin: 
Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the funeral pile. At the time 
of his death, only one of his numerous sons was alive, Bhao Singh, regarding whose 
succession to the title vide Tuzuk 1 Jahangiri, p. 130). 

The ground on which the Taj at Agrah stands, belonged to Man Singh. 

31. Muhammad Quli’ Kha’n Barla’s, a descendant of the Barmags(?).” 

He served under Humayiin, and held Multan as jdgir. In the beginning of 
Akbar’s reign, he conveyed, together with Shamsuddin Atgah (No. 15) the princesses 
from Kabul to India. His tuyul was subsequently transferred to Nagor. Fora 
short time he was also Governor of Malwah. " 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar Khan Uzbak (vide No. 48) 
in Audh. After the death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar fled to Bengal, and Audh was 
given to Muhammad Quli Khan as jagir. ‘ 

He subsequently served under Mun’im Khan in Bihar and Bengal. In the 19th 
year, when Daud had withdrawn to Satginw (Hugli), Mun’im Khan despatched 
M. Q. Kh. to follow up the Afghans, whilst he remained with Rajah Todar Mall in 
Tandah to settle financial matters. When M. Q. Khan arrived at Sitganw, Daid 
withdrew to Orissa, to which country neither M.Q. Khan nor his officers had much 
inclination to go. From Satganw, M. Q. Khan invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore), 





1 So in the MSS.; but the name Bar- 
maq isvery doubtful. Being a ‘ Barlas,’ 
he belonged to that Chaghtai tribe which 
traced its descent to =” Oy! OF sr dyil 


—the MSS. have various forms for this 
naine—, who is the 8th ancestor of Timur. 


If usb oy! be the correct form, the 
substitution of (9,3, a renowned name in 
Muhammadan History, would not appear 


altogether impossible. The MSS. of the 
Mudsir have Burantag (5,. In the 
beginning of the Akbarnamah, Abulfazl 
says that this 8th ancestor of Timiir was 
the first that held the title of barlds, 


which means the same as gls* shujd’, 
brave. Another Barlas had been men- 
tioned above on p. 206. An Amir 


Chaki Barlas served with distinction 
under Timur, 
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where Sarmadi, a friend uf Datid’s, bad rebelled; but the imperialists met with no 
success, and returned to Satganw. Mun'im Khan at last ordered Todar Mall to join 
M. Q. Khan, and subsequently, both moved into Orissa. Soon after passing the 
frontier, M. Q. Khan died at Medniptir (Midnapore), Ramazin, 982. He seems 
to have died a natural death, though some accused one of his enunchs of foul play. 

His son, Mirzd Furidin Barlds (No. 227). He served under M. 'Abdurrahim 
(No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jani Beg (No. 47) to Court. He wasa 
commander of Five Hundred. Under Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in 
the Sth year, a command of Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram 
against Rana Air Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr ’Ali Barlas was made by Jahangir a commander of One Thousand. 

32. Tarson Kha'n, sister’s son of Shah Muhammad Saiful Mulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson Muhammad Khan. Saiful Mulk had been an 
independent ruler in Gharjistan (a part of Khurasin); but he had to submit to 
Tahmasp (A. H. 9-40.) 

Tarson Khau was in the service of Bairim Khan (No. 10), and joined Akbar, 
when Bairém fell into disgrace. Akbar sent him together with Haji Muhammad 
Sistani (No. 55) to see Bairim, on his way to Makkah, as tar as Nagor, then the 
frontier of the empire. T. Kh. was subsequently promoted, to the post of a Com- 
mander of Five Thousand, and was for some time Governor of Bhakkar and then of 
Patan in Gujrat. In the 21st year, he served in Rajptitina, vide No. 44. In the 
23rd year, he was made Faujdaér of Jaunptir, at the same time that Mulla Muhammad 
Yazdi (vide p. 189) was appointed Qazilquzdt and Cadr of that Sirkar. When the 
Jaunptir Rebellion broke out, T. Kh. with other faithful Amfrs moved to Bihar 
against Bahidur Khan and ‘Arab Khan, who were joined by Ma’gim Khana 
Farankhiidi (No. 157). In the 27th year, he served under M. ’Aziz Kokah in Bihar. 
When the Qaqshals (No. 50) left Ma’ettm Khan and joined the Imperialists, M. ’Aziz 
sent T. Kh. to G’hordg’hat, where most of the Qaqshals had jagirs. T. Kh. stayed at 
Tajpur (Dinagepore), settling matters, when Ma’etim Khan came with a large anny 
from Bhati (ohn), and plundered Wesiern Bengal, approaching even the environs 
of Tandah ; he also sent a detachment avainst T. Kh., who was besieged in the Fort 
of ‘T'ajpir. The siege was raised by a corps sent by Shahbaz Khan i Kambt (No. 80) 
from Patna, and T. Kh. was thus enabled to join Shahbaz, and drive away the rebels 





2 Abulfazl gives this spelling in’ the 
Akbarnamah, and says it means dowland, 
(from the Hindustani (ile down the 


river), and extends nearly 400 Aros from 
East to West, and 300 sos trom N. S., 
from Thibet to the Ocean. It would thus 
include the Sundarban and the tracts 
along the Megna. Grant, in the Vth 
Report, p. 260, note, defines Bhdti as 
comprising the Sunderban and all the 
neighbouring low lands, even Hilti, over- 
flowed by the tide. 

’Ysa’s father, according to Abulfazl, was 


a Rajput of the Bais clan, if I read 


correctly my MSS. He came in_ contact 
with Salim Khin and T&éj Khan of 
Bengal, was killed, and his two sons, Ts& 
and Ismivil were sold as slaves. They 
were subsequently traced by Qutbuddin 
Khan, ’Isd’s uncle,to Turan, and brought 
back. ’I's4 soon became the chief of Bhati, 
and had twelve great zamindars depen- 
dent on him. Hence he is generally called 
by Abulfazl Murzbdn i Bhdti, ruler of 
Bhati. He gave the Imperialists no end 
of tronble. He must not be confounded 
with I'sf, the Vakil of Quthi Khau of 
Orisa, who ceded Ptiri to Man Singh. 
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from Upper Bengal. Ma’cim fled again to Bhati, and Shahbaz and T. Kh. planned 
an expedition against ‘Isa, who had afforded Ma’gum shelter. They crossed the 
Ganges at Khizrpir, which stands on the frontier of Bhati, took Sunnarganw, 
plundered Baktaraptr (°), where ’Is& used to live, and nearly caught Ma’g¢im. At 
this juncture, ‘Isa returned from an expedition to Kuch Bihar, and attacked the 
Imperialists near Bhowal (N. of Dacca). The Imperialists had entrenched themselves 
near the Brahmaputra, and the fighting was continued for a long time both by land 
and on the river. Atone time, T. Kh. with a small detachment came too near a 
position held by the enemy, and was attacked by Ma’ctim Kh&n and wounded. 
Immediately afterwards he was caught, and killed by Ma’ctim (992). 
of his, vide No. 400. 

33. Qiya’ Kha’n Gung. 

Qiyd is a Turkish word and means zed, ornament. Gung, if it is the Persian word, 
means ‘dumb.’ He served under Humayin, and held Kol Jalali. On the approach of 
Hemi, he joined Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihli, and retreated with him. After Hemiu’s 
defeat, Qiya was sent to Agrah, and was raised to the dignity of a commander of Five 
Thousand. Several parganahs in Gwaliar having been given to him as tuyil, Qiyé 
Khan, in the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign, besieged Gwaliar, which was held by Bhil 
KhAn, a general of Salim Shah, during whose reign GwAliér had been the capital of 
the empire. Bhil Khan, thinking it impossible to hold the Fort for a long time, 
wished? to hand it over for a consideration to Rajah Ramsah, whose ancestors had held 
Gwaliar, when Qiya Khan arrived, and after defeating the Rajah, prepared himself to 
besiege Bhil Khan. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agrah, he sent a detachment to 
assist Qiyd, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

He was a friend of Bairam, but was the first that left him and joined Akbar. 

A few years later, Qiy&4 Khan joined Khan Zaman’s rebellion, but repented and 
was pardoned, at the request of Mun’im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orissa, to settle matters. 
He remained in Orissa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, and when, in the 25th 
year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, Qutlu Khan seized upon Orissa, 
and besieged Qiy& Khan in some fort. Deserted by his soldiers, Q. Kh. was 
killed (989).? 


For a relation 





1 So the Madsir. The Sawdnih says I, p. 237), where the tative editors have 


that Rajah Ramsah with a large force of 
Rajpits had come to besiege Gwialiar. 
Firishtah instead of Bhil Khan (Akbar- 
namah, Sawanih, Badaoni) has Suhail 
Khan (?), and Iqbél Khan (?) for Qzyd 
Khdn, vide Briggs, Il, p. 194. The 
change from Usq to Uag~ is not remark- 
able; but the alteration of 45 to JLs 
ig more violent, as we have an additional 
alifand lam. 

How untrustworthy our printed edi- 
tions are, may be seen from Khafi 
Kh&n’s List of Commanders of Five 
Thousand under Akbar (Ed. Bibl, Indica 


given three wrong names among twelve, 
viz., 

P. 237, last line, for Amin Khdn 
Kokd, read Zain Khdn Kokah (No. 34), 

P. 238, 1.1, for Shujd’ Ahdn, read 
Shujd'at Khdn (No. 14). 

P. 238, |. 2, for Rasil Khdn, read 
Tarson Khan (No. 32). 

Moreover Khafi Khan's list is most 
incomplete, and doves not coincide, 
although he says so, with the number of 
Panjhazaris given in the Tubagadt. 

* Several copies of the Tabagat which 
I have consulted, say that Qiy& Kh4n died 
in 984 (?). : 
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Turd Ahan (No. 101), his son, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. He 
accompanied Prince Danyal to the Dak’hin, but fell later in disgrace. In the 4th 
year, he was restored and promoted to a command of Two Thousand Five Hundred, 
and got a present of 5 lacs of Rupees, 


V. Commanders of Four Thousand Five Hundred. 


34. Zain Kha’n,* son of Khwajah Maqgid of Harét. 

His father, Khwajah Magetd Ali, was a servant of Akbar's mother. The name of 
his mother was Pichah Jan Anagah; she was one ot’ Akbar’s nurses. On Humayin's 
flizht to Persia, Maqerid was always near the howdah of Akbar’s mother, and remained 
attached to her in all her misfortunes. His brother was Khwajah Hasan (Zain Khan's 
uncle), whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother of Prince Parwiz, 

In 993, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, had died, and Akbar 
crossed the Indus for Zabulistin. Zain Khan was at that time a commander of Two 
Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against the Yusutzais. This tribe, sars 
Abulfazl, had formerly been in Qarabagh and Qandahar, and had invaded Kabul, 
where a great: number of them were killed by M. Ulugh Beg. The remainder settled 
at Lamghanat, and subsequently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hundred years, they 
had held the territory of Waijur, and were notorious robbers. In Waijtir, there was 
also a tribe of the name of Sultént, who traced their descent to a daughter of Sultan 
Sikandar. The Ytsutzais deprived them treacherously of their district; a few 
of the Sultéinides, however, remained in Waijur from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. Muhammad Hakim, the 
chiefs of the Yuisutzais submitted, and one of them, Kala, went with Akbar to Agrab 
and was hospitably treated. He fled, however, but was caught by Shamsuddin K hafi 
(No. 159) near Atak, and was sent back ; and although Akbar continued to treat him 
kindly, he fled again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zain Khan moved into the District of Waijur (north of Pashawar), and punished 
the Yusufzais. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After this he erected a fort in 
Jakdarah, in the middle of the country, and defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. 
He had at last to ask for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Rajah Bir Bar and 
Hakim Abul Faith with some troops. Zain Khan asked them to attack the Afyhans, 
whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would attack the enemies, and they 
should hold the district. But Bir Bar and Hakim Abul Fath, who were no friends of 
Zain Khan, proposed that they should attack the Yusufzais together, and then go 
back. Z. Kh. said, it would not do to return without better results from a country 
which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, the best thing they could do, was to retum 
the same way they had come. Butto this they would not listen, and returned by 
another road (over_y51,5). Z. Kh. paid no attention to their insubordination and joined 
them, chietly because he was afraid they would denounce him at Court. As soon as the 
Alzhans saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in every narrow valley. 


On passing the Girewah? Balandri ((¢,oW¥ 353,5 ), Z. Kh. who commanded the rear 





2 As he was Akbar’s foster brother, he Kokah. 
is generally calked in histories, Zain Khan ? Girewah means a hill, 
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ehanddtwal), was so severely attacked, that he had to face them. Arrows and stones 
were showered from all sides on the Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the 
horses ran into the train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Kh., unable to prevent 
a rout, rashed among the Afghans seeking death, when Janish Bahadur (No. 235) got 
hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of the melée. In the greatest 
disorder the Imperialists reached the next station, when the mere rumour of an 
approach of the Afghans dispersed the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of 
them lost their way, and several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the 
Afghans. The enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe; but 
next day they were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bay with 500 officers 
fell (vide p. 204). 

In the 3ist year (994), Z. Kh. operated successfully against the Mahmands and 
Ghoris near Pashawar, who under their chief JalAluddin Raushan{ had committed 
numerous predations. In thenext year, Z. Kh. was made governor of Zabulistan vice 
Man Singh, and moved, in the 33rd year, against the Yiisufzais. After eight months’ 
ighting, they submitted, but Z. Kh. insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the river Bajgorah 
(8982), where their district commences. During the festival of the "Ids Qurbdné 
(Baqr ‘I'd, in Zi Hajjah), he surprised the Afghans, and took possession of the whole 
district, erecting a fort wherever he thought necessary, and leaving in each a sufficient 
number of soldiers. (Vide No. 46.) 

In the 35th year, he was sent to punish several rebellious zamfindd4rs in tho 
Himalayas. Most of them, as R4éjah Bud{(Badh{) Chand of Nagarkot (vide p. 330), 
Rai Pertab of Mankot, Rajah Parisrém of Mount Jamu, Rajah Basi of Mau, Rai 
Balbhadr of Lak’hinptr, &c., submitted and accompanied Z. Kh. to Court, though they 
had an army of 10000 horse and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four Thousand, Z. Kh. 
was allowed an ‘alam and a naggédrak (vide p. 50), and was appointed, in the following 
year, governor of the districts beyond the Indus up to the Hindukush, when new 
opportunities offered for punishing the mountaineers. 

In the 41st year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, and governor of 
Kabul, vice Qulij Khén. In the same year, Prince Salim fell in love with Z. Kh.’s 
daughter, and married her soon after, though Akbar was displeased (vide p. 277, |. 4, 
from below). With the death of Jalal Khan Raushani the disturbances in Zabulistan 
fame toan end, and Z. Kh. was ordered to Lahor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhanpur, called him to Agrah. 

Z. Kh. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on several 
instruments, and composed poems. As Said Khan (No. 25) for his eunuchs, and 
Qui) Khan (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. Kh. fumous for his elephants. 





* Such forts were called 7"hdnahs, now provisions (rasad) to the next Z"hdnak.” 


the common word for a police station. Pddishdhndmah, I. p. 167. 

“T’hdnah means a corps of cavalry, How old the use of the word T’hdnah 
matchlockmen, and archers, stationed is, may be seen from the fact that it 
within an enclosure. Their duty is to occurs frequently on Tribeni and Satganw 


guard the roads, to hold the places inscriptions of the eighth and ninth cen- 
swrounding the T’hanah, and to despatch turies of the Hijrah. 


44 
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A son of lis, Shukrullah (No. 373), cide below, was a Commander of Two Hundred. 
The Madsir mentions another son, Mughul Khan, who served under Jahangir and 
Shihjahin (evde Padishahn. II, p. 641), and died 19th Ramazan 1067. He commanded 
for some time Fort Odgir in the Dak’hin, where the author of the Maasir later found 
an inscription referring to his appointment. For a second daughter, vide p. 328. 

For Zain Khan’s brother, cide No. 38. 

35. Mi’rza’ Yu’suf Khan, son of Mir Ahmad i Razawi. 

We was a real Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. In the 30th 
year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. When Shahbaz Khao 
left Bihar for Bengal, M. Yusuf Khan was sent from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd 
year (995), when Qfsim Khan (No. 59) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Kashmfr as 
ruler. He was much liked by the people of that country, conciliated Shams Chak, 
the claimant of the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 34th year (997), Akbar 
visited Kashnitr, and issued several orders regarding the taxation of the country. In 
the districts of Mararaj and Kamraj, 7. e., the upper and lower districts on both sides 
of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes at one-fourth, 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called pattah, though a pattah originally is 
equal to 1 Big’hah, 1 Biswah (Z/déac) of Akbar. Two and a half pattahs and a little 
more are equal to 1 Nushmiri Big’hah. Three kinds of grain pay taxes in Kashmir, 
and each village is assessed at some kharwdrs of shali. A kharwdr is equal to 3 
mans, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal weight used in Kashmir is the tark, which is 
equal to 8 sers of Akbar (vide p. 84, note 3). At the time of the Rab?’ crop, they take 
2 tarks from each pattah of wheat and vetches (mdshk). The country having been 
recently annexed, was-assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs kharwars, which was 2 lacs more 
than before, the Aharwar being reckoned at 16 ddms. For this sum, Akbar handed 
over Kashmir to M. Y. Kh. 

Tn the 36th year, one of M. Y. Kh.'s Mutaeaddis (revenue clerks) fled to court, and 
stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent. (dah-pdnzdah) higher, and the kharwar 
should be valued at 28 dams. M. Y. Kh. informed Akbar that so high an assessment 
was an impossibility; but Akbar sent Qazi Nurullah and Qazi 'Ali to Kashmir, to 
report on the revenue. As M. Y. Khan’s people assumed a threatening attitude, 
Nirullah returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shaikh ’Uimari (No. 167) to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh’s people made a conspiracy, and _ stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yadgar, the son of 
M. Y. Kh’s uncle. The disturbances became so serious, that Qaézf ’Ali and Hasan Beg 
returned to Hindtistan; but the rebels blockaded the roads, and killed Qazi ‘Ali. 
Hasan Beg eseaped, not without wounds. Yadgar then read the AAutbah in his 
name, and had dies prepared for striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed 
his speedy ruin. Without having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited 
Kashmir ; but when he was mformed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Abulfazl. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar at the frontier 
passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hirapur, where some of M. Y. Kh.’s men spread at 
night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly arrived. In the confusion which ensued, 
Yadgar fled outside of the camp, accompanied by a servant of the name of Ydsuf. 
His camp was plundered, and M. Y. Kh.’s men got hold of Yusuf, who had returned 
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to get a horse for his master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Yadgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head. 

As M. Y. Kh. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the increased revenue, 
the country was made khdligak, and Shamsuddin Khafi (No. 159) was appointed 
Governor with 3,000 troops. Some time after, at Prince Salim’s request, M. Y. Kh. 
was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Darogah of the Topkhaénah, and 
received Jaunpur as tuytl, vice Qulij Khan (1002); but in the 41st year his jdgir was 
transferred to Gujrat, to enable him to serve in the Dak’hin. In the following year, 
when Cadiq of Harat (No. 43) died, M. Y. Kh. was appointed atdliq to Prince Murdd, 
whom he joined in Balfpir (Barfr). After the death of Prince Murad (p. 309), 
M. Y. Kh. distinguished himself together with Abulfazl in the Dak’hin wars, and later, 
under Prince DanyAl, in the conquest of Ahmaddbdd, on which occasion M. Y. Kh. 
is said to have been more energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akbar’s Court at Burhanpir, in the 46th year, M. Y. Kh. went 
again to Prince DanyéAl, who, in 1010, sent him to assist Abulfazl and the Khan- 
Khanan at Balag’hat. But soon after, he died of abscess at Jalnapur’, in Jumada II, of 
the same year. His body was taken to Mashhad. 

M. Y. Kh. generally stayed at Sult4nptir, which he looked upon as his Indian 
home. His contingent consisted exclusively of Rohflahs, whose wages he paid monthly. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd Lashkari Cafshikan Khdn (No. 375). He was under 
Akbar T’hénahdér of Bir (East of Ahmadnagar), and got from Jahangir the title of 
Cafdar Khan, and a ¢wyil in Bihar. In the 5th year (of Jahangir), he was promoted to 
the post of a Commander of 1500, with 700 horse, and was made in the following year 
Cabahd4r of Kashmir. In the 8th year, he was removed from his office. In the 21st 
year, when Mahdbat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dihli, to intercept Mahabat’s 
‘treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. In the 
beginning of Shah Jah4n’s reign, he was made a Commander of 2600, and 2000 horse, 
received the title of Qafshikan Khin, and was again sent to Bir, where he remained 
fora long time. He withdrew at last from public life, got a pension of Rs. 12,000 
per annum, and lived at Lahor. He died in 1055. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the Mancabdars of Kabul, and feasted 
them on pork ; and when called to Court, to answer for his conduct, he gave Jahangir 
a lesson by saying that not only pork, but also wine was forbidden in the law. For 
this answer he fell into disgrace. 

2. Mirzd 'Ivaz ((y9%). He was a good Prose writer, and wrote a History of 
the World, entitled Chaman. 

8. Mirzd Afldtin. ‘He lived with his brother.’ He was subsequently made 
Matawalli of Sikandrah (Akbar’s tomb), where he died. 





* My copy of the Tabagdt, as also Jalndpir. It is difficult to say how 
another MS. which I have seen, contains these words have found their way into 
the following entry—‘ Ad the time he some MS. of the Tabagdt, which was 
was appointed to operate agatnst finished in 1001 A. H., or nine years 
Raju, he died at Jannatdbdd in the before M. Y. Khau’s death. 

Dek'hin, which is generally called 
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A relation of M. Y¥. Kh, Mir “Abdullah, was under Shahjahén a Commander ot 
15029 and 600 horse. He was for some time Governor of Fort Dharir, E. of Bir, 
mentioned above. He died in the &th vear of Shahjahan. 


VT. Commanders of Four Thousand. 

36. Mahdi’ Qasim Kha’n. 

The Tabaygdt mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. He 
served first under M. “Askari, Babar’s third son, whose foster brother he was. His 
brother was Ghazanfar Kokah? ( pias ). Humayun, after the conquest of Gujrat, 
had appointed ’Askar{f to Ahmadabad. One night, when half drunk, M. 'Askari said, 
*T am king and the shadow of God;”’ when Ghazanfar gently replied, “ Thou art 
drunk, and hast lost thy senses,” at which all who were present laughed. ‘Askari got 
enraged, and imprisoned Ghazanfar; but he escaped, went to Sultan Bahadar, king 
of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans of “Askari. Bahddur 
thereupon collected an army, marched to Ahmadabad, and drove the Prince away (vide 
No. 12). 

Mahdi Qasim Khan joincd IHumaytin on his return from Persia, and was made 
in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a Commander of Four Thousand. In the 10th year, 
Abdul Majid Agat Khan (No. 49) had been ordered to pursue Khan Zaman (No. 13 ; 
but entertaining doubts regarding his own safety, he fled to Garha (Jabalpur). 
M. Q. Kh. was, therefore, sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned 
from Jaunptir to Agrah, and was ordered to capture “Abdul Majid. When M. Q. Kh. 
arrived at Garha, Abdul Majid fled to Khan Zaman; but the wretched state of 
the country displeased M.Q. Kh. so much, that without asking Akbar’s permission, 
he left Garha and went to Makkah. From there he returned over Persia and 
Qandahar, and arrived, towards the end of the 13th year, at Rantanbhir, which Akbar 
besieged, and asked to be forgiven, sending at the same time a fine batch of Persian 
horses as a present. Akbar pardoned him, restored him to bis old rank, and gave him 
Lak’hnau as tuyzd. 

‘Nothing else is known of him’ (2fadsi7). He bad been dead for some time 10 
1001, when the Tabagdt was completed. Husain Khan Tukriya (No. 53) was the son 
of his sister and his son-in-law. 

He had a villa at Lahor, which was called Bagh 1 Mahdt Qdsim Khdn, vide 
Badaoni II, 90, 292, and Calcutta Review for October, 1869 (Jahangir’s Death). 

37. Muzaffar Kha’n i Turbati’. 

Turbat is the name of a tribe (u/s) in Khuras4n. His full name is Khwajah 
Muzatfar ’Ali Khan i Turbati. He was Bairém’s Diwan. Bair4m delegated him 
from Dipalpir to Sher Muhammad Diwanah (p. 317), who sent him in chains to 
Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the Emperor to kill Muzaffar, he pardoned him, 
and made him ’Amil (Collector) of the Parganah of Parsaror. Subsequently Akbar 
made him Divdn i Buyttdt (Collector of the Imperial Stores, &c.), and at last Divan 
of the Empire, with the title of Muzaffar Khan (971). Rajah Todarmall was then 


i as ————— 


* Ghazanfar means a lion. Baddont Beg. The Ed. Bibl. Indica Edition has, 
(II. p. 125, 1. &) calls him Ghaszanyjur by mistake, Ghanazfar. 
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under him. According to Baddoni, the two quarrelled incessantly, though people said 
that the Rajah was a better financier than Muzaffar, whose accession to office was honor- 
ed by the short tértkh ale, zdlim (= 971), or ‘ Tyrant.’ 

In the llth year, he abolished the Jam’: Ragmi. This is the name of the 
assessment of the Dihlf empire, which had existed since the time of Bairam ; but the 
rent roll shewed an assessment very different from the actual state of things; ‘ for, on 

unt of the number of men (Lasrat i mardum, i.e. Jagir holders) and the unsettled 
state (galb + wildyat) of the country, the revenue was increased in name (bandmn 
ufeidah) for the sake of mere shew (bardi mazitdivtibdr)’. This Jam’ i Raqmi 
was now abolished (vide Third Book, A’in + Dahsdlah), and Muzaffar prepared a 
rent roll according to his experience and the returns of Qanungos. The new rent roll 
was called Jam’ +s Hdgil 1 Hdl, or the Roll of the present actual income (vide p. 352). 
As the Ddgh law (pp. 255, 256, and p. 242) did not then exist, Muzaffar Khan fixed 
the number of soldiers which the contingents of the Amérs and the Muldzims (friends 
of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three classes.* 

In the 12th year, it was reported that Muzaffar loved a boy of the name of Qutb. 
Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon Muzaffar assumed the garb of a 
Faqir, and went into the forest. Akbar was thus obliged to recall him, and restored 
the beloved. 

In the 17th year, a mania for Chaupar (p, 303) had seized Akbar’s Court: 
Mozaffar lost not only his goldmuhurs, but also his temper, and annoyed the Emperor 
so much, that he was told to goto Makkah. But he was re-called, and joined the 
Court at Sarat, which Akbar then besieged. In the 18th year (981), after having been 
for some time in Sérangpur in Malwah, he was appointed Vakil of the Empire, with the 
title of Jumlatul Mulk. But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had despatched a corps 
totake Raht4s in South Bihar, he ordered Muzaffar to join the expedition, without 
allowing him first to pay his respects (vide Briggs II, 249). Like his companion, 
Khwajah Shamsuddin Khafi(No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punish- 
ed the rebels on several occasions, and took Hajiptir, of which the Afghans had again 
taken possession. For these services, M. was appointed, in the 20th year, Governor 
of Bihar, from Chaus& to Garhf. Soon after the taking of Hajipir, M. was nearly 
caught by a party of Afghans, who saw him reconnoitering the banks of the 
G’handak. | 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shah Mangur (No. 122) and 

4 Réjah Todar Mall continued, under his superintendence, their financial reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 986, he was made Governor of Bengal. 





* The Madsir says, he allowed the first Sihaspahs, 1000 d. per mensem. 
class 48,000 ddms, the second 32000 d., Duaspahs, OU d. 
and the third 24000 d. per annum. Yakaspahs, 600 d. 


These numbers appear to be very large, 1st Class Rajputs, 800 d. 

when compared with p. 231. But what 2nd ditto ditto, 600 d. 

was the value of a ddm in those days ? In (Akbarnamah). But at that time 40 ddme 

the 40th year of Akbar’s reign,the follow- were equal to 1 Akbarshéh{ Rupee, 

ing pay regulation was introduced— which differed very little from our rupee. 
Muyhul, Afghan, or Hin 
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In the 25th year (988), Shih Manedr subjected the Amirs of Bihar and Bengal to 
strict enquiries, and called on them to refund sums which they had spent without 
permission. When he insisted on his demands, Ma’gim i Kébuli and several 
other grandees that held jagirs in Bihar, rebelled. Muzatfar imitated Shah Maneir’s 
policy in Bengal, and when he commenced vigorously to collect outstandings, Babé 
Khan Qagshal and other JAgirdirs of Bengal rebelled hkewise. M. defeated them on 
several occasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace. At last the Bihar rebels 
joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufficient force to take the field against Muzaffar. 
Notwithstanding this, the rebels would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orisa, 
had not Muzaffar betrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tandah, which, 
according to Badaoni, consisted of nothing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkah, and restoration of one- 
third of their property. At this juncture, Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17) escap- 
ed from Muzaffar’s custody, joined the rebels, and informed them of M.’s miserable 
condition. They moved therefore against Tandah, took it, captured M., and 
killed him (Rabi’ I, 988°). 

The Jami’ Masjid in Agrah was built by Muzaffar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins which still go by the name of Nawdb Muzaffar Khdén ki Masjid 
or Kali Masjid. The Afadsir says, it stood in the Kutrah Miydn Ragig, but 
this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The Masjid now called the Jami 
Masjid of Agrah was built, in 1058, by Jahan Ara Begum, Shahjahan's daughter, 
at a cost of five lacs of Rupees. 

According to the Mir-dt ul’A’lam, his youngest daughter was married to Shah 
Fathullah of Shiraz. 

38. Saif Kha’n Kokah, elder brother of Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with Saif KhA&n, her 
husband threatened to divorce her, should it again turn out to be a daughter. She 
complained of this to Akbar’s mother, and Akbar, though then a child, told her 
husband that he would incur his displeasure if he should do so; ‘ besides,’ said he, 
‘it shall be this time a fine boy.’ The mother looked upon Prince Akbar’s words as a 
prophecy from heaven, und in course of time Saif Khan was born, 

Akbar was very fond of Saif Khan, and made him, though quite ycung, a 
Commander of Four Thousand. He distinguished himself by hia bravery, especially 
in the 17th year, at the taking of Stirat, where he was wounded by a bullet. In the 
beginning of the next year (981), he accompanied Akbar on his forced march from 
Avrah to Ahmadabad (p. 325), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad 
Husain Mirza. 

How Akbar appreciated his services may be scen from the fact, that having heard 
that Saif Khan was heavily involved, he paid, on his return to Agrah, every debt due 
by hin. 

His two sons, Sher Afkan (355), and AmAénullah (356) are mentioned below as 
Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 





* According to Badaoni (II, p. 282), was then captured and slain. 
Muzatfar capitulated, left the Fort, and 
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39. Ra’jah Todar Mall, a Khetri. 

He was born at Lahor. The Madsirul Umurd does not record his services 
before the 18th year of Akbar’s reign; but T. M. appears to have entered Akbar’s 
service at a very early period. In 971, he was employed under Muzaffar (Bad. IT, 
65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against Khan Zamén (vide No. 61). He held 
the first important post in the 18th year, when after the conquest of Gujrat he was left 
there to assess that province. In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
‘alam and a naggdrah (p. 55), and was ordered to accompany Mun’im Khan to Bengal. 
He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle with Daud Khan i Karardni, 
when Khan ’Alam (vide No. 58) had been killed, and Mun’im Khan's horse had run 
away, the Rajah held his ground bravely, and ‘not only was there no defeat, but 
an actual victory.’ “ What harm,” said Todar Mall, ‘if Khan ’Alam is dead ; what fear, if 
the Khan Khanan has run away, the empire is ours!” After settling severally financial 
matters in Bengal and Orisa, Todar Mall went to Court, and was employed in revenue 
matters. When Khan Jahan (No. 24 ) went to Bengal, Todar Mall was ordered to 
accompany him. He distinguished himself, as before, in the defeat and capture of 
D&éid. In the 21st year, he took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 3 to 400 
elephants. In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vazir Khan 
(No. 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at Ahmadabad matters 
with Vazir Khan, Muzaffar Husain, at the instigation of Mibr ’Ali Gulabi, rebelled. 
Vazir Khan proposed to retreat to the Fort, but Todar Mall was ready to fight, and 
defeated Muzaffar in the 22nd year, near Dholqah, which lies 12 kos from Ahmadabad, 
Vazir Khan would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mall had not come to his 
assistance. Muzaffar, after his defeat, fled to Junagarh. 

In the same year Todar Mall was appointed Vazir, When Akbar left Ajmfr 
for the Panjab, the house idols of the Rfjah were lost, as mentioned on p. 32, note. 

When the news of Muzaffar’s death (No. 37) and the occupation of the whole of 
Bengal and Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent Todar Mall, Cadiq Khan, 
Tarson Khan, &c., from Fathpuir Sikri to Bihar. Muhibb’Ali (No. 107), Governor of 
Rahtés, and Muhamrhad Ma’gim Khan i Farankhiidi (No. 157 ) were appointed 
Kumakis, or auxiliaries. The latter joined the Rajah with 3000 well equipped horse, 
evidently bent on rebellion. Todar Mall managed to keep him quiet; but he reported 
the matter to Court. The Bengal rebels, under Ma’gim i Kabulf, the Qaqshals, and 
Mirzé Sharafuddin Husain, with 30,000 horse, 500 elephants, and many ships and 
artillery, had collected near Mungfr, and Todar Mall, from fear of treachery among 
his auxiliaries, shut himself up in the Fort of Mungir, instead of risking a general 
engagement. During the siege, two of his officers, Humaytin Farmil{f and Tarkhén 
DiwAnah, joined the rebels. Though suffering from want of provisions, Todar Mall 
held himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances from Court. After 
the siege had lasted for some time, B&éb& Khan Qagqshal died, and Jab4ri, son of 
Majniin Khan Qaqshal desired to leave. The rebelarmy dispersed ; Ma’ctim i KAébulf 
went to South Bihar, and ’Arab Bahadur wished to surprise Patna, and take 
possession of the Imperial treasury, which Pahar Khan (perhaps No. 407) had 
safely lodged in the Fort of that town. After sending Ma’gim i Farankhiidi to Patna, 
to assist Pahay Kh&n, Todar Mall and Qadiq Khan followed Ma'‘etim i Kabuli to 
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Bihir. Ma'ctim made a fruitless attempt to defeat Cadiq Khan in a sudden night 
attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready asylum with Isa Khan, Zamindar 
of Orisi. Todar Mall was thus enabled to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as. far as 
Garhi, was re-annexed to the Dihli empire. 

In the 27th year (990), Todar Mall was made Divan, or rather Vakel. During 
this year he introduced his financial reforms which have made him so famous. The 
third book of the Ain contains his new rent-roll, or Acl t Jam’ t Témdr, which 
superseded Muzaffar's assessment (p. 349). His regulations regarding the coinage have 
been alluded to above, and others may be found in the Akbarnamah. 

The most important retorm introduced by Todar Mall is the change in the 
language and the character used for the revenue accounts. Formerly they had been 
kept in Hindi by Hindu JAZuharrirs. Todar Mall ordered that all government accounts 
should henceforth be written in Persian. He thus forced his co-religionists to learn 
the court language of their rulers,—a circumstance which may well be compared 
to the introduction of the English language in the courts of India. The study of 
Persian therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Todar Mall’s order, and Akbar’s generous policy of allowing Hindus to compete for 
the highest honors—we saw on p. 341 that Man Singh was the first Commander of 
Seven Thousand,—explain two facts, first, that before the end of the 18th century the 
Hindus had almost become the Persian teachers of the Muhammadans; secondly, that 
a new dialect could arise in upper India, the Urdu, which without the Hindus as receiv- 
ing medium, never could have been called into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to Todar Mall’s order or to Akbar’s policy, which once initiated, his successors, 
willing or not, had to follow, one fact should be borne in mind that before the times of 
Akbar, the Hindts, asa rule, did not study Persian, and stood therefore politically 
below their Muhammadan rulers. 

In the 29th year, Akbar honored him by paying him a visit. In the 32nd year, 
a Khetri, from private hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at night time. The man 
was at once cut down. 

When Bir Bar (No. 85) had been killed in the war with the Yusufzais, T. M. was 
ordered to accompany Man Singh, who had been appointed commander-in-chief. In 
the 34th year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, T. M. was left in charge of Lahor. Soon 
after, he applicd for leave to go to the banks of the Ganges, as he was old and 
wished to die. Akbar let him go; but be recalled him from Hardwar, and told him 
that looking after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the Ganges. 
T. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the 11th day of the year 998 (vide 
No. 27, p. 333). 

Though often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contemporaneous 
historians, Todar Mall’s fame, as general and financier, has outlived the deeds of 
most of Akbar’s grandees: together with Abulfazl and Man Singh, he is best known 
to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dhari (No. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and was killed 
during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khandn (p. 335 ). People 
say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes, 

The name Zodur Mall is often spelt in MSS. with the Hindf T, d, and r, which 
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explains the spelling ‘ Torel Mall,’ which we find in old Histories. Under Shahjahan 
also there lived a distinguished courtier of the name ‘ Todar Mall.’ 

The Tafrthul ’Imdrat' says, Todar Mall's father died when T. M. was quite young, 
and that the widow was in great distress. T. M., at an early age, shewed much clearness 
and common sense, and received an appointment as writer, from which humble position 
he rose to the greatest honors. | 

40. Muhammad Qa’sim Kha’n, of Nishaépur. 

The Madsir calls him Qasim Muhammad Khan, and has put his name under 
the letter Q; but Abulfazl, Badaoni, and the Tubagdt give his name in the above 
order. 

He was a rich landowner of Nishapur, and fled after the invasion of the Uzbaks 
to India, where he served under Bairam Khan. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Sikandar Stir, and served as Hardwal, or leader of the van, under Kban Zaman 
(No. 13) in the battle with Hemi. Immediately after, but still in the first year of 
Akbar’s reign, he was sent against Haji Khan, who had defeated Rand Udai Sing of 
Maiwar, and taken possession of Nagor and Ajmfr. Haji Khan was an old servant of 
Sher Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. On the appearance 
of the Imperiulists, however, Haji Khan’s army dispersed, and he himself withdrew to 
Gujrat. M.Q. Kh. thus took possession of Nagor and Ajmfr, which for a long time 
remained the South Western frontier of Akbar’s empire. . 

In the 5th year, he left Bairém’s party, and joined the Chaghtai nobles. He 
commanded the left wing of Shamsuddin Atgah’s corps in the fight in which Bairam 
was defeated (p. 317). After the victory, he received Multan as jagir. 

He was next sent to Sdrangptir in Malwah, where, in the 9th year, he was visited 
by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, the object of which was 
to get hold of "Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). M. Q. Kh. assisted in the pursuit. 

According to the Tabagdt, M. Q. Kh. died soon after at Sdrangpir. 

41. Vazi’r Kha’n, brother of Abdul Majidi Agaf Khan (I), of Harft(No.49). 

When Vazir Khan escaped with his brother (vide below No. 49) from BahAdur 
Khan (No. 21), he fled to Karah, and obtained subsequently, through the mediation 
of Muzaffur Khan (No. 37), free pardon for himself and A’caf Khan. 

In the 2Ist year, when ’Aziz Kokah (p. 326) had incurred Akbar’s displeasure, 
V. Kh. was sent to Gujrat, to govern in ’Az{z’s name, and when that chief had been 
called to Court, he was appointed governor (sipahsdldr) of the province. But he did 
not distinguish himself, and Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Todar Mall (No. 39) to 
Gujrat, to take the administration out of V. Kh.’s hands. It happened that about the 
same time, Mibr ‘Ali Gulabi, a friend of M. Ibrahim Husain, rebelled and set up as king 
Muzaffar Husain, Ibrahim’s young son, whom he had brought from the Dak’hin. As 





* This is the title of a Persian MS. the preface an English gentleman is 


preserved in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. It was composed by 
Sil Chand, of the Government College of 
Agrah, and treats of the antiquities of 
that town. The book gives many 
valuable and interesting particulars. In 


45 


praised, whose Christian names are James 
Stephen, but the surname is not legible. 
The name clearly ends in gton, and may 
be Babington, or some similar name. 
The style is bombastic, and there is no 
proper arrangement. 
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mentioned above, the rebellion was crushed through Todar Mall's bravery. When the 
R&jah left, Mihr "Alf appeared again, and V. Kh., most of whose soldiers had joined the 
rebel, shut himself up in the fort of Ahmadabad. In one of the assaults, Mihr ’Alf was 
killed by a bullet, and Muzaffar Husain Mirza, from timidity, raised the siege. Not- 
withstanding this success, matters in Gujrdt did not improve, and oppressions 
became so numerous; that Akbar deposed V. Kh. and called him to Court. 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him vazfr in the place of Shah Manguir of 
Shiréz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M.’Aziz (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar, V. Kh. was 
ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the flight of Ma’uim Khan 
sickness obliged ‘Aziz to return to Bihar, he left V. Kh. in charge of the province, 
tilla new Cuibahdér should be appointed. V. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and 
moved against Qutlu Khan, ruler of Orisé, whom he defeated (vide p. 366). Qutli, in 
the following (29th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Orisé. V. Kh. 
returned to Tandab, and applied himeelf, with the assistance of Cadiq Khan (No. 43) 
and Shahb4z Kh4n i Kambi (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 3lst year, Akbar ordered that each gibah should, in future, be ruled by 
two Amfrs, and Vazir Khan was appointed Cubahdar of Bengal, with Muhibb ‘Alf 
Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 995, V. Kh. died. 

Shahb4z Khan, who was Bakhshf of Bengal, allowed Mfrz4 Muhammad (alih, 
V. Kh.’s son, to take command of his father’s contingent. But M. M. Calih shewed 
much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murdd (282, or 380) to bring him and 
his contingent to Court. On the route, at Fathpir Hanswah, he behaved so rebelli- 
ously, that Mir Muréd imprisoned him with the assistance of the jagirdérs of the 
district, and took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. Qulij Kha’n. 

He is called Andajdnf, from Andajdn, a province of Farghdnah, south of the 
Saihtin. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the Timtrides. His 
grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husain Mirz4 Baigra’s court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 34, note 2. In mentioning 
his appointment to Strat, the ‘iron fort,’ which Akbar, in the 17th year, conquered 
in one month and seventeen days, Abulfazl says that the Fort had been built in 947 
(1640-41, A.D.) by Cafar Aghé, alias Khudawand Khan, a Turkish slave of Sultan 
Mahmitid of Gujrét. The ¢drékh of its construction is characteristic (metre long 
Ramal), 

gs etl gy? whe 9 Sie 5) 09? Om 

‘ May this structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of the Firing.” 

Qulij Khan died at the age of eighty, on the 10th Ramazén 1022 (end of 1613, 
A. D.)® at Pashawar. He was at his death a Commander of Six Thousand, Five Thousand 
horse. 





* The numbers added give 947. The Misled by bad MSS., I mentioned on 
last yd, though somewhat irregular, P: 34, note, the year 1035 as the year of 
cannot be left out. is death. The Mir-dtul ’Mlam and 

* So according to the Tuzuk i Jahda- the Madsir give as tdrtkh of his death 
girt (ed, Sayyid Ahmad, p. 123, 1. 1.). the Arabic words, Almautu jasrun 
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The Madsir and Badaoni (III, p. 188) say that he belonged to the tribe of 
pay ole Jéné Qurbdné (?); but for the latter word the MSS, have different 
readings, as Qurbdnf, Farbdni, Farydnt, &. 

The Madsir copies from the Zakhirat ulkhawdnin the following story which is 
said to have taken place in 1000 A. H., when Jaunpur was Q.'s jagir. ‘ Q. was building 
a house, when the working men in digging came to a cupolalike-structure. Q. and 
several other respectable men were called, and they remained on the spot till the 
newly discovered building was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock 
attached to it weighing one max. When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Ram Chandr’s avatdr (incarnation) had 
taken place; whether he had got back his Sit&; whether Krishn4’s avatdér had taken 
place at Mathuré; and, lastly, whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On 
receiving affirmative answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, 
whether the Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in each of which the 
sage remained fora day. On the 8th day he came out, and said prayers according to 
the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and eating he differed from other men; he 
spoke to no one, and died after six months.’ 

Qulij Khdn’s sons. 1. Mirza Saifullah (No. 292). 2. Mirzi Chin Qulij 
(No. 293), regarding whom vide below. 

43. Ca’diq Kha’n, son of Bagir of Harét. 

Other Historians call him G4diq Muhammad KhAn.’ His father, Muhammad 
Bégir, had been vazér to Qar&é Khan TurkmAn, ruler of Khurfsin, Qar& had rebelled 
against Shah Tahmésp, and fled to India. CAdiq entered Bairfm’s service as Rikdb- 
dér (spur-holder), and got soon after a mangab, and was made, after Bair4m’s death, 
an Am{fr. Baddonf (II, 220) alludes to his services under HumAyin in Qandahér, and 
the Tabagdt says that he had been since his youth in Akbar’s service. 

After the conquest of Patna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaunpir. On the road, 
in crossing the river at Chaus&, a valuable elephant perished through C.’s careleasness. 
Akbar confiscated his jagir, excluded him from Court, and told him to go to Bhat’h 
(Bhat’h G’hord, or Bandah-Rewah), to get another elephant. After passing over ‘ the 
heights and the low places’ of fortune, CAdiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 


yucilu alhkdbiba sd alhabibs ; ‘ Death is 
the bridge which joins the beloved to 
the Beloved;’ but the letters added 
give 1023, not 1022, as in the Tuzwk. 

For Husain in the last line of the note 
on p. 34, which is given in inferior MSS., 
better copies have Chin Qulij, which is 
to be substituted for it. 

His takhallug ‘ Ulfati’ has been men- 


Qulsj, properly gtiltij, means in 
Turkish a eee » and ‘Qulij Khan’ is 
the same as Shamsher Khdn. The word 
is variously spelled in MSS., sometimes 
with long vowels, and a final ch. 

* Akbar disliked the names Muham- 
mad and Ahmad; hence we find that 
Abulfaz] leaves them out in this list. 
Similar omissions occurred above, as 


tioned above. The Tabagd? says that an- 
other poet of the same takhallug was in 
the serviceof Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34), 
and Badaoni (III, 188, 189) mentions 
two other poets of the same fakhallug. 


Mun'im Khan (No. 11), Mirza ’Aziz 
(No. 21), for Muhammad Mun’im and M. 
Muhammad ‘Aziz; or, Shihab Khén 
(No. 26), for SbhihAbuddin Ahmad Khao. 
More examples will be found below. 
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100 elephants, and was restored to favor. He was made governor of co 
Sarjan (No. 96). In the 22nd year (985), C., with several other grandees, was orc 
punish Rajah Madhukar, should he not submit peacefully. Passing the confi 
Narwar, Q. saw that kindness would not do; he therefore took the fort of Karharé (1 
and cutting down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, close to which Und 
lay, Madhukar’s residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was wounded ¢ 1 
his son Ram Sah. Another son of his, Horal Deo (Maésir, Horal Rio), nd 
200 Rajputs were killed, (©. remained encamped in the Rajah’s territory. D . 0 
extremities, Madhukar sent Ram Chand, a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahirah, ar 
asked and obtained pardon. Ou the 3rd Ramazin, 986, Cadiq with the penitent R 
arrived at Court. . 
Soon after, ©.’s agtd’ were transferred to the Eastern Districts of t - 
so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in Bengal. Ind it 
year, during the temporary absence of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21), Cadiq and ¥ sn 
Khan (No. 107) defeated Khabitah,’ one of Ma’gtim’s officers, on the Gh ’ 
Hajiptir, and sent his head to Akbar. In the beginning of the 28th year, h he pait 
respects at Court, but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mirzi Kokah, who hi ad 
left for Bihar. 
In the beginning of the 29th year, he was ordered to move to \ K 
(No. 41), who at a place six kos from Bardwan was treating with Quili: re “ 
C.’s skill, a sort of peace was concluded, which confirmed Qutli in the D0: ses 
Orisé. (©. then returned to his ¢wyu/ at Patna. 
When Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) returned from his expedition to aes the tu 
ddérs of Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. (., however, w 
of Shahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, when once 
ran against Shahbaz, who believed the accident premeditated ; and i 
Khwajah Sulaiman (No. 327) to Bengal to settle their differences. One w . 
in Bengal, the other to go to Bihar; but (., in the 30th year, left E ng Ls 
permission, and went to Court, where he was not admitted. But when 8 hahb 
from Bihar to Bengal, C. went again to Court, and was appointed governor of e3 
When the Raushanis in the District of Mount Terah (8),3), “w = 4 
of Pashawar, and is 32 /os long, and 12 kos broad,” commenced disturbances, C., 
33rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, which he did with al tat 
firmness. Atter the return of Zain Khan (No. 34) from Waijir, O. was sent the 
subjugate the Yiisafzais. ee 
In the 36th year, Prince Murad was sent from Mélwah to Gujrat, id as 
Quli Khan (No. 46) had not given satisfaction as Vakél, O. was ay pointe la 
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1 Khabitah (Aba.5) was a Mughul, where, moreover, the rent, 
and had risen by bravery under Ma’etim to the erroneous chrono a logy 0 a 
i Kaébuli from a humble position to the tory, is put in the 28th year. 
fost ofaCommander. In Baddont (Ed. .) ate if 
ibl. Indica, p. 310,) he is called Khabf- * The spelling Quéls 
sah Bahidur (asd) and Khastah | ferable to if ¢ 
(Aim) in my MS. Of the Tabagét, | shortened form of Qutlugh, 
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the Prince, whom in the 40th year he accompanied to the Dak’hin. Shahbaz Khan 
being one of the auxiliaries, the old enmity broke out again. Alter the siege of Ahmad- 
nagar had been raised, (. distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Barar. 

In the beginning of the 41st year, he was made aCommander of Five Thousand. 
In the same year he defeated Sariwar Khan, and made much booty. He was then 
made governor of Shahpiir, which town Prince Muréd had founded six kos from 
Balapur. 

Cadiq died at Shéhpur in the beginning of 1005. At Dholptr, which ‘lies 20 kos 
from Agrah, near the left bank on the Chambal river,’ C. had erected splendid buildings 
anda Mausoleum. He had also done much for the cultivation of the surrounding 
country. 

He was one of the best officers Akbar had. 

His sons. 1. Zahid Khan (No. 286), a Commander of Three Hundred and Fifty. 
In the 47th year, he was made a Kida, and, on the accession of Jahangir, a Commander 
of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 3. Y4r Muhammad (No. 288). ‘ Neither of 
them was alive at the timeofShahjahin.’ Mudsir. 

44, Ra’'i Ra’isingh, son of Réi Kalyan Mall (No. 93). 

Rai Singh belonged to the Rathors of Bik4nir, and is the fourth descendant from 
R4i Maldeo. His father, Kalyan Mall, was a friend of Bairam (p. 316), and paid, in the 
15th year, his respects to Akbar at Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the 
emperor's service. He also sent his brother's daughter to Akbar’s Harem. Kalyan 
Mall was in the 40th year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Rai Singh, in the 17th year, when Akbar made preparations to crush the rebellion 
in Gujrat, occupied Jodhptir, the old seat of Mal Deo, in order to prevent the rebels 
from invading the Dihlf territory ; but Ibrihim, after his defeat at Sarnal, invaded 
Akbar’s territory, and besieged Nagor, which at that time was the tuyzil of Khan 
i Kalan (No. 16), and was defended by his son, Farrukh Khan (p. 322). R. came to 
his relief, and the Mirza had not only to raise the siege, but was pursued, and defeated 
by R. In the following year also, R. distinguished himself in the engagement with 
Muhammad Husain Mirza (p. 325). 

In the 19th year, R. and Shah Quli Mahram (No. 45) were ordered to punish Chandr 
Sen, son of Rajah Mal Deo; but as they were unable to take Siwainah, Chandr 
Sen’s stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries which Akbar had sent them at R.’s 
request, R., in the 21st year, was called to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No. 8)) took the 
command. Before the end of the same year, however, R. and Tarson Muhammad 
Khan (No. 32) were sent against the refractory zamindars of Jélor and Sarohf; but as 
they applied to Akbar for pardon, R. and Sayyid Hashim of Barhah (No. 143) 
garrisoned Nadot to watch the Rana of Udaipur, and bring the rebels of those 
districts to obedience. As at this time Saltan Deodah, the zamindar of Sarohf, from 
distrust again assumed a hostile attitude, R. marched against Saroh{ and besieged 





> From several passages in the Akbar- their own, and appointed their Vazirs 
ndmak it is clear that atdlig (pr. a | their Divdns, Bukhshis, &e. The ap. 
tutor) means the sameas Vakilor Vazir. pointment of the Vakil, however 
The imperial princes kept up Courts of appears to have rested with the emperor. 
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it. During the siege, R. called his family to his camp; but Salt4n Deodah fell 
upon the caravan, killed several relations of R., and then withdrew to Abtgarh.’ 
R. in the meantime took Sarohf, and hastened to Abigarh, which Salt4n surrendered. 
R. left a garrison there, and took Salt4n to Court. 

In the 26th year, when Mirz&i Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened 
to invade the Panjab, R. together with several other grandees was sent in 
advance. They were soon followed by Prince Murid. When the imperial army, 
in the end of the same year, returned to Agrah, f. and several others were sent as 
tuyulddrs to the Panjib. In the 28th year, he served in Bengal. 

In the 30th year, R. and Ism4’fl Quif Khan (vide No. 46) led successfully an 
expedition against the Balichis. In the following year (19th Rajab, 994), R.'s 
daughter was married to Prince Salim. In the 35th year, he went for some time 
to Bikanir, and served, in the end of the 36th year, in Sindh under M. ’Abdurrahim 
(No. 29). , 

In the 38th year, Akbar paid R. a visit of condolence. The son of Rajah 
Ramchand Baghelah of B&ndhui died suddenly on his way to Bandhu, to which 
he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. The young Rajah 
had married a daughter of R. Akbar interceded for their young children, and 
prevented R.’s daughter from burning herself. Soon after, R. stayed away from Court 
for some reason, during which time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar. 
The emperor called the man to court; but R. concealed him, and gave out, he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed and excluded R. for some time from the darbars; 
but after some time he restored him and sent him as governor to Surat, with the 
order to assist in the Dak’hin wars. R., however, delayed in Bikanfr, and when he 
had at last left, delayed on the road to Strat. Akbar advised him to be obedient ; 
but seeing that he would not go, called him to Court, but without allowing him 
to attend the darbars. After some time he was pardoned. 

In the 45th year, R. was ordered to accompany Abulfazl to Nasik; but as his 
son Dalpat® (No. 252) had caused disturbances in Bikanir (vide p. 359), R. got leave 
to go home. In the following year, he went again to court. In the 48th year, 
he served under Prince Salim against the Rand of Udaipur. 

At the death ofthe emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Thousand. Jahdngir, 
on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand. When the emperor 


* * Abigarh is a fort near Sarohi, and 
not far from the frontier between Gujrat 
and Ajmir’. Abulfaz] says in the Akbar- 
namah (events of the 21st year) that the 
old name of Abtgarh was <Arbudd 
Achal, Arbudd being the name of a 
spirit who, disguised as a female, shews 
wanderers the way, and achal meaning 
mountatn. The fort on the top of this 
high mountain was difficult of access ; 
it could moreover hold out for a lon 
time, as there were several springs aid 
fields within it. My copies of the 
Sawdnth andthe Akbarndmah have 


Sultdn Deorah (8935 wale, for 


Saltan Deodah (82919 wil.) of the 
Madsir. 

* For Dalpat, the Tuzuk t Jahdngtré 
(pp. 36, 106, and 126) has wrong Dalip. 

The Zwuzuk and the sec volume 
of the Pddishdhndmah Edit. Bibl. 
Indica, p. 635) have Suraj Singh, for 
Sir Singh, and the latter calls him a 
4) oq é) instead of 44)9i%), perhaps 
a blunder of the native Kditors. But 
the Madsir and the first volume of the 
P&dishahnamah have Sur Singh (pp. 297, 
302, at the end of the first decade.) 
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set out for the Panjéb to pursue Khusrau, R. was put in charge of the travelling 
harem; but on the road he left without order and went to Bikénir. In the second 
year, when Jahangir returned from Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif Khan, 
presented himself before the emperor with a fautah round his neck, to shew his 
willingness to suffer punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died 
in 1021. 

His sons. 1. Dalpat (No. 252). He was a Commander of Five Hundred. In 
the 36th year, he served in the Sind war, but was looked upon as a coward. In the 
45th year, when Akbar was in the Dak’hin, Muzaffar Husain Mirza, in consequence 
of his differences with Khwajagi Fathullah, had fled; and Dalpat, under the 
pretext of following him up, had gone to Bikanir and created disturbances. In the 
46th year, his father brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and 
was ordered again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), he appears to have offended the 
emperor; but at the request of Khan Jahan Lodi he was pardoned. After the death 
of his father, D. came from the Dak’hin to Court, was appointed successor, and . 
got the title of Rdi, although his younger brother (by another mother), Sur Singh, 
claimed the right of succession, which Rai Singh had promised him from affection 
to his mother. Sir Singh, however, disgusted Jahdngir by the bold way in which 
he preferred his claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam i Cafawif (No. 8), the governor of Sind. 
In the 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sur Singh had attacked and 
defeated his brother, who in consequence had created disturbances in Hicar. 
Hashim, the Faujd4r of that Sirkar, caught him and sent him fettered to court, where 
he was executed as a warning to others. 

For Dalpat’s son, Mahes Dés, and grandson, Ratan, vide PAédish&hnémah, 
pp. 635, 723 ; 684, 729. 

2. Str Singh. After the death of his brother he rose to favor. In Histories he 
is generally called Rdo Sur Singh, a title which he received from Shahjahan. 
He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr Sal, the former of whom in- 
herited the title of Rdo (vide Padishahnamah II, p. 727). 


VII. Commanders of Three Thousand Five Hundred. 
45. Sha’h Quli’ Mahram i Bahiarlii. 


He was in Bairfm’s service and distinguished himself in the war with Hemi. 
It was Shah Qulf that attacked Hemu’s elephant, though he did not know who his 
opponent was. The driver, however, made him a sign, and he led the elephant 
with Hem, whose eye had been pierced by an arrow, from the battle-field, and 
brought the wounded commander to Akbar." Soon after, before the end of the first 


2 ‘Before the end of the first year, They also caught Hemiu’s father alive, 
Pir Muhammad was despatched against and brought “hit to Pir Muhammad, 
H4ji Khan in Alwar, and as he with- who asked him toembrace Islam. Ashe 
drew, the imperialists took possession would not, he was killed by him. After 
of the Sirkaér of Alwar as far as Deoli gathering his spoils, Pir M. returned to 
Sajari [or Sdchdrt], the birth-place of Akbar.’ Sawdnth from the Akbarnd- 
Hemi, and performed many brave deeds. mah. 
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vear, Sh. Q. served with Muhanad Qasim Khan (No. 4) against Haji Khao in 
Nager and Ajimir. 

In the third vear, it was brought to Akbar’s notice, that Sh. Q. was passionately 
attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qibil Khan ; and as the emperor had the 
hoy forcibly removed,’ Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi. and went into the forests. Bairam 
traced him with much trouble, and brought bim back to court, where the boy was 
restored to him. 

Like Baba Zaminir, he remained faithful té Bairam to the last, and was par- 
doned together with his master in Tilwarah (p. 317). 

After Bairim’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. In the 20th 
year, when Khan Jahan (No. 2£) was sent from the Panjab to Bengal, Sh. Q. was 
appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher and higher in Akbar’s favour. 

It is said that the Einperor, froin goodwill towards him, admitted him to his 
female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed to enter the Harem, 
he went home, and had his testicles removed (mcjhib). From this circumstance, he 
was every where called Mahram,? 2. e. one who is admitted to the Harem and knows 
its secrets. 

In the 34th year, Akbar, after his return from Zabulistan, crossed the Bahat 
(Jhelum) near Nastilptir, and encamped at Hailan. During his stay there, he 
mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked by a mast male elephant: 
Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe contusions. A rumour of his death 
spread over the whole country; in some provinces even disturbances broke out. The 
Rajputs of Shaikhawat, especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Rewari; 
and in the 35th year, Akbar had to send Sh. Q. against them. He soon restored order. 

In the 41st year, he was made a commander of Four Thousand, and soon after 
of Five Thousand. The Zubagdé says that in 1001 he had been a commander of 
Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Avrah in 1010, At Narnaul, where he chiefly lived, he erected splendid 
buildings, and dug large tanks. When he felt death approaching, he gave the soldiers 
of his contingent two years’ pay in advance, and left, besides, many legacies. As he 
had no heirs, his remaining property lapsed to the state (Zuzuk, p. 22). 

46. Isma’i’l Quli’ Kha/‘n, brother of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

He must not be confounded with No. 72. He was caught in the battle near 
Jilindhar (p. 317), He joined Akbar’s service with his brother, under whom he 
mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, he came with the immense pro- 
perty he had left behind him to Court, and was favorably received. In the 30th year, 
he was sent against the Baltchis (vide No. 44). On his arrival in Balichistan, the 
people soon submitted, and their chiefs, Ghazi Khan Wajhiyah and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 31st year, when 
Bhagwan Das (No. 27), on account of his madness, had not been allowed to go to 
Zabulistin, I. Q. was sent there instead. But he committed certain improprieties and 
fell into disgrace, and was ordered to go from Bhakkar to Makkah. He begged hard 








2 For similar examples, vide p. 319, and No. 37; p. 349. 
which alsu happened in the third year, 2 Or Muhrim. 
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to be forgiven ; but he was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent avfinst the 
Yusufzais. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Waijur, and the chiets of the Yusufzafs 
came forward and submitted to I. Q., whilst Zain Khan (No. 34), governor of Zabu- 
listan, pressed hard upon Jalaélah Raushdni, who had left Terih and entered Waijur. 
Zain Kh4&n therefore entered the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe 
off the disgrace of his former defeat. The arrival of CAdiq Khan (No. 43), however, 
who had been sent from Court, to “occupy the district, and capture Jaldlah, annoyed 
I. Q. still more, as he thought that that duty might have been left to him as T’hénahdar 
of the district. I. Q. forgot himself so far as to allow Jalalah to escape. He then went 
to Court, where he was severely reprimanded for his conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrit. In the 36th year, when 
Prince Muréd had been made Governor of Malwah, I. Q. was appointed his atdllg 
or Vakil; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, Cadig Khan having 
been appointed in his stead. 

In the 39th year, he was sent to KAlpf, to look after his jagir. In the 42nd year 
(10065), he was made a Commander of Four Thousand. 

He was given to luxury, and spent large sums on carpets, vessels, dress, &c. He 
kept 1200 women, and was so jealous of them, that whenever he went to Court, he put 
his seal over the strings attached to their night-drawers. The women resented this 
and other annoyances, made a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below—1. Ibrahim Quli (No. 322), a commander 
of Three Hundred; 2. Salim Quli (No. 357), and 3. Khalil Quif (No. 358), both 
commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear to have distinguished themselves. 


VII. Commanders of Three Thousand. 


47. Mi‘rza’ Ja‘ni’ Beg, ruler of T’hat’hah. 
He belonged to the Arghzin clan, and therefore traced his descent to Chingiz 
Khan. Abulfazl in the Akbarnémah gives his tree as follows :— 
Of his ancestors, Atki Timur had been 


Chingiz Khan. killed in the war with Tuqtamish Khén, and 
Tali Khan. the Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg. 
ae QAan.) and made him a Tarkhdn (vide the note at 
Hulagi Khan (the brother of Mangi the end of this biography). 
Abagh (or, Abagh4) Khan, d. 663. Mirzé ‘Abdul ‘Ali, fourth ancestor of 
, M. Jani Beg, had risen to high dignities 
argbun Henao, 600: under Sultan Mahmud, son of M. Abii Sa'td, 
Four generations intervening. and received the government of Bukharé. He 


ial was treacherously killed, together with his 
Atku oe ie five eldest sons, by Shaibfni Khan Uzbak; 
Shankal Beg Tarkhan. only his sixth son, M. Muhammad 'Tsa, es- 
caped. The Arghiin clan in Bukhéré, being 
thus left without a head, emigrated to Khura- 
“Abdulkhaliq Tarkhan. san, where they attached themselves to Mir 
| Zul-nin Beg Arghiin, who was the Amiru!- 


Several aad not known. 
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Mirza “Abdul ’Ali ‘Tarkhan. Umara and Sipahsélar of Sultan Husain Mirza: 

M. Muhammad ‘Is& Tarkhdn, d. 976. He also was atdliq and father-in-law to Prince 

Badi’uzzaman Mirza, Zand; held Qandahar as 

M. Muhammad Baqf Tarkhan, d. 993. jigir. When the prince’s career ended, his 

Mirzé Péyan dah Muhammad Tar- t¥° 8D Badi’uzzamdn and Muzaffar Mirzé, 

! khan. proclaimed themselves kings of Khurasén. 

: Anarchy prevailed; and matters grew worse, 

wate Tan Beg eek en: when Shaibén Khan invaded the country. 
Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan. Zul-niin Beg fell in battle against him. 

Shojé’ Beg, better known as Sh4h Beg, Zul-nitin’s son, held Qandahar daring the 
absence of his father, and succeeded him in the government. He was bent on con- 
quest. In 890, he took Fort Sewe from J4m Nizimuddin (generally called in Histories 
Jdém Nandd), king of Sindh. He continued to interfere, as related by Abulfazl below 
in the Third Book, (Cubah of Sindh), and managed at last, in 929, to conquer the 
country, thus compensating himself for the loss of Qandah&r, which had been occupied 
by Babar. A short time before his death, which took place in 930,’ he invaded Multan, 
then in the hands of the Langdhs. 

Shéh Beg Arghiin was succeeded by his son Mirzié Shah Husain Arghin, who 
took Multén from Sultén Husain Langah (vide Third Book, Cubah of Multan). M. 
Shéh Husain Arghin was afflicted with a peculiar fever, which only left him when he 
was on the river Indus. He therefore used to travel down the Indus for six months 
of the year, and upwards for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards 
Bhakkar, when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mirz&é Muhammad ’[sa, 
third ancestor of M. Jani Beg, as their chief. M. Shah Husain, assisted by his foster 
brother, Sultan Mahmud, Governor of Bhakkar, opposed him; but he had at last to 
come to terms, and cede a large part of Sindh to M. Isa. On Shah Husain’s death, 
in 963, the whole country fell to ’Tsa. 

In this manner the older branch of the Arghuns came to the throne of T’hat’hah. 

"Isa died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhammad Baaf, who successfully 
crushed the revolt of his younger brother, M. Jan Baba. M. Ba&af, in 993, committed 
suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as his son, M. Payandah Muhammad, was also 
subject to fits of madness, the government passed ivto the hands of M. J4n{ Beg, the 
son of M. Payandah. 

Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent stays in the 
Panjab, M. Jani Beg had shewn no anxiety to pay him a visit. In the 35th 
year therefore (999), when the Khan Khanan was ordered to invade Qandahar, he 
was told to send some one to M. J. B., and draw his attention to this neglect ; if no 
heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh on his return. Multan and Bhakkar being 
the tuyti/ of the Khan Khanan, he did not move into Qandahdr by way of Ghaznin 
and Bangash, but chose a round-about way through his jégir. In the meantime the 
conquest of T’hat’hah had been determined upon at Court, and the Khan Kh&ndn set 





1 Sh&h Beg was a learned man, like and commentaries to the Mafdis’, 


his renowned opponent Babar. He ( “ Pazera. Se 
wrote a Commentary to the well known ela or) and the ‘Aq&id i Nasafi 


Arabic grammar Adfiyah (49 ¢ y*), (se oles pS), 
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out at once for Sindh (vide p. 335, and Brigg’s Firishiah). After bravely defending the 
country, M, J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38th year (1001), accompanied by the Khao 
Khanan, he paid his respects to Akbar at Lahor, was made a Commander of Three 
Thousand, and received the Cubah of Multan as ¢wyd/, Sindh itself being assigned to 
M. Shahrukh (No. 7): But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached 
Akbar that the Arghiin clan, about 10000 men, women, and children, moved up the 
river, to follow M. J. B. to his new ¢uyw/, and that great distress had thereby been 
caused both among the emigrants and those who were left behind. Akbar felt that 
under such circumstances policy should yield to mercy, and M. J. B. was appointed to 
Sindh. Léhari Bandar, however, became kkdlicah, and the Sirkar of Siwistan which 
had formerly paid peshkash, was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three Thousand and 
Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar for his character, religious views (vide 
p. 209), pleasing manners, and practical wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that 
Abulfaz] has placed him first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though 
names much more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of 
wine, but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, undermined 
his health, and brought on delirium (sarsdm), of which he died, in 1008, at Burhd4npur 
in the Dak’hin, after the conquest of A’sir. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that had he had 
an As{r, he would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under the takhallug 
of Halim:.* 

Mirzd Ghdzt Beg, son of M. Jani Beg. At the death of his father, he was only 
17 years old; and though not at Court, Akbar conferred Sindh on him. He was 
opposed by Mirz& ’Tsi Tarkhan, son of Mirza Jan Baba (brother of M. Muhammad 
Baqi, grandfather of M. Jani Beg); but Khusrau Kh4n Chirgis, an old servant of the 
Arghins and Vakil of his father, espoused his cause, and M. 'Is4 Tarkhan fled from 
Sindh. The army which M. Ghazi Beg and Khusrau Khan had at their disposal, 
seems to have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa’id Khan (No. 25) and his son Sa’dullah? to Bhakkar, and M. Ghazi Beg 
came to Court, and was confirmed in the government of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. Ghazi Beg received Multan in addition to 
Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was sent to relieve Qandahar 
(Tuzuk p. 83, 72, 109), which had been besieged by Husain Khan Shdmlii, the 
Persian Governor of Harait. He also received the title of Hurzand (son). Sh&h 
*Abbds of Persia often tried to win him over, and sent him several khil'uts. 





* Here follows in the Madsir ul Umard of Siwistan and Bhakkar. Subsequent- 


a description of Sindh taken from the 
Third Book of the Ain, concluding with 


the following remark :— 
‘At present (when the author of the 


Madsir wrote), the whole of Sindh is un- 
der Khudé Yar Khan Lat{(_,W). From 
along time he had farmed (t7drah kard) 
the (ubah of T’hat’hah, and the Sirkars 


ly when the districta on the other side 
of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah, 
Khuda Yar Khdn administered them 
for Nadir Shah.’ 

7 Sa'dullah has been omitted to be mene 
tioned on p. 332. He received the title of 
Nawdzish Ahan in 1020; vide Tuzuk, 


pp. 34, 96. 
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He died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018,’ the word Ghdzt being the 
Tarikh of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lutfullah, his aki? and son of Khusrau 
Khan Chirgis, who appears to have been treated unkindly. 
to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under the takhallug of Vagari, which 
he had bought of a Qandahfr poet. He played nearly every instrument. Poets like 
Talibi of Amul, Mulla Murshid i Yazdjirdi, Mir Ni’matullah Vagili, Mulla Asad Qiceah- 
khwan, and especially Fughfuri of Gilan enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, 
because his verses were too often used for dakhl (vide p. 102, note 6). In his private 
lite, M. Ghazi was dissolute. Not only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin; girls from all places were brought to him, and the women of the 
town of That’hah are said to have been so debauched, that every bad woman, even 
long after his death, claimed relationship with the Mirza. 


Note on the meaning of the title of ‘ Zarkhdn.’ 


Abulfazl, in the Akbarnamah (38th year), has a valuable note regarding the 
meaning and the history of this ancient title. The title was hereditary, and but rarely 
given. Chingiz Khan conferred it on Qishliq and Bata for having given him correct 
information regarding the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, implied 
that the holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
(taklifi bdr). Chingiz Khan, moreover, did not take away from the two nobles the 
royal share of the plunder. Under Timur, a Tarkhan had free access to every place 
of the palace, and could not be stopped by the macebearers; nor was he or his 
children liable to be punished for any crime, provided the number of his or their 
crimes did not exceed the number 2/ne.* 

Some say, a Tarkhan had seven distinctions and privileges—1. a tabd ; 2. a teméa- 
togh; 3.a nagydrah; 4. he can confer on two ofhis men a qushzin togh, or chatr togh;* 
5. his Qur (p. 109) was carried (gir 1 & niz barddrand). Among the Mughuls 
no one but the king was allowed to use a quiver. 6. He could enclose (gurq) 8 
forest as his private hunting ground, and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited 
his personal liberty. 7. He was looked upon as the head of the clan to which he 


M. Ghazi does not appear 





? So the AMadsiv. The Tuzuk (p. 109), 


perhaps more correctly, places the death 
of M. Ghazi inthe 7th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, 1021. 

After M. Ghazi Beg’sdeath, Sindh was 
taken away from the Tarkhans, and M. 
Rustam was appointed Governor (vide 
p. 314). 

Khusrau Chirgis tried to set up some 
"Abdul ‘Ali Tarkhan, whose pedigree is 
not known; but Jahancir bestowed his 
favors on Mirza ‘Ist ‘Tarkhan, son of 
M. Jan Babs (uncle of M. Jani Beg). 
He rose to the highest honors under 
Shabjahan, aud died more than hundred 
year old, in 1062, at Simbhar. He had 
Jour sons—l, Mirza *Inayatullah, who 
died in the 2lst year of Shabjahan; 


2. Mirzé Muhammad Calih, who played 
some part during Aurangzeb’s war with 
Daré Shikoh ; 3. Fathullah ; 4. M. ‘Adil. 
Mirza Bibriz, M. Mubammad Calih’s 
son, is mentioned as a Commander of 
Five Hundred under Shahjahan. 

* Nine was looked upon as an import 
ant number by the Mughuls. ‘Thus 
kings received nine presents, or the pre- 
scnt consisted of nine pieces of the same 
article. Hence also the Chaght&i twgus 
(or fuiquz, or tuguz), nine, came to mean 
a present, in which sense it occurs in the 
Pddishdhndmah and the 'A’lamgtrnd- 
mah, especially in reference to presents 
of stutts, as haft tuquz pdrchak, ‘a 
present of seven pieces of cloth.’ 

* Vide p. 50. 
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belonged. In the statehall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged in 
form of a bow (kamdnwdr). 

When Tughlug Timur conferred this title upon an Amfr,’ he put all financial 
matters (ddd o sitad) ‘as far as a Hazari’ (P) in his charge; nor were his descendants, 
to the ninth generation, liable to be called to account; but should their crimes 
exceed the number nine, they were to be called to account. When a Tarkhan had to 
answer for blood shed by him (pdddsh i khuin), he was placed on a silver white horse 
two years old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal. His statement 
was made by a chief of the Barlas clan (vide p. 341, note), and the sentence was 
communicated to him by a chief of the Arkiwat (a5!) clan. His neck vein was 


then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his side, and watching over him till he was 
dead. The king was then led forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over 
him. 

Khizr Khwéjah in making Mir Khudaddd a Tarkhdn, added three new privi- 
leges. 1. At the time of wedding feasts (¢f), when all grandees have to walk on 
foot, and only the yasdwal (chief mace bearer) of the king is on horseback to keep 
back the crowds, the Tarkhdn also proceeds on horseback. 2. When during the feast 
the cup is handed to the king from the right side, another cup is at the same time 
handed to the Tarkhan from the left. 3. The Tarkh&n’s seal is put on all orders; 
but the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. 

Abulfazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions are extraordi- 
nary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant a virtuous man immunity 
for nine crimes ; but he thinks it absurd to extend the immunity to nine generations. 





48. Iskandar Kha’n, a descendant of the Uzbak Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Humaytin who on his return to India made him 
a Khdn. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agrah. On Hemii’s approach, 
he left’ Agrah, and joined Tard{ Beg at Dihlf. Both opposed Hemi, Iskandar com- 
manding the left wing (jéranghdr). His wing defeated the right wing (burunghdr) 
and the van (hardwal) of Hemi, and hotly pursued them, killing many fugi- 
tives. The battle was almost decided in favor of the Imperialists, when Hemi with 
his whole force broke upon Tardi Beg, and put him to flight. The victorious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, fought under 
Khan Zaman (No. 13) against Hemi, and received after the battle for his bravery the 
title of Khdn ’A’lam. 

As Khizr Khw4jah Khan,® the Governor of the Panjab, had retreated before 
Sikandar Khan Sir, and fortified himself in L&hor, leaving the country to the Afghans, 
Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siydlkot and assist Khizr Khwajah. 
eee 

* The MSS.call him .,@YyJ or Yo, a on his return besieged that town. 


with every variety of diacritical points. 

* Khizr had descended from the kings 
of Mughulistan ; but according tothe Ta- 
bagdt trom the kings of Kdshghar. 
He was a grandee of Humayiin, left him 
on his flight to Persia, and was with 
M. ‘Askari in Qandahar, when Humé- 


fore the town surrendered, Khizr 
Khwajah threw himself down from the 
wall, managed to reach Humaytin’s tent, 
and implored forgiveness. He was restored 
to favor, was made Amtr ul Umard. 
and married Gulbadan Begum, H.’s 
sister. When Akbar marched against 
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Afterwards he received Audh as ¢uyl. ‘ From want of occupation,’ he rebelled 
in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No, 74) to bring him to Court 
but Isk. joined Khan Zaman (No, 13). Together with Bahadur Khan (No. 22), he 
occupied Khairabad (Audh), and attacked Mir Mu'izzulmulk (No. 61). Bahadur 
ultimately defeated the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight heen defeated and 
fled to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelled, Isk. in concert 
with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 
31), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard that Khan Zaman and Bahadar had 
been defeated and killed, he made proposals of peace, and managed during the nego- 
tiation to escape by boat with his family to Gorak’hptr, which then belonged to Sulai- 
Ife appears to have attached himself to the Benyal Court, 
and accompanied, in 975, Bayazid, Sulaiman’s son, over Jharkand to Orisé. After 


man, king of Bengal. 


Sulaiman’s return from the conquest of Orisi,* Isk.’s presence in Bengal was looked 
upon as dangerous, as Sulaiman wished at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and 
the Afghans waited fora favorable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escaped in time, 
and applied to Mun’im Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk, 
was pardoned. He reccived the Sirkar of Lak’hnau as tuydl, and died there in the 
following year (980). 

49. A’caf Kha’n ’Abdul Maji’d (of Har4t), a descendant of Shaikh 
Abi Bakr i Taibédi. 

His brother Vazir Khan has been mentioned above (No. 41). Shaikh Zain- 
uddin Abt Bakri Taibadi? was a saint (Gdéhib kamdl) at thetime of Timur. When 
Timur, in 782, set out for the conquest of Hardt, which was in the hands of Malik 
Ghidisuddin, he sent, on his arrival at Taibad, a messenger tothe Shaikh, to ask him 
why he had not paid his respects to the conqueror of the world. “ What have I,” replied 
the Shaikh, * to do with Timur?” Timur, struck with this answer, went himself to the 





Hemt. Khizr Khan was made Governor 
of the Panjab and ordered to operate 
against Sikandar Sur, who during 
Humiayitin’s litetime had retreated to 
the Sawaliks. Leaving Haji Khan 
Sistani in Lahor, Khizr Khan moved 
against Sikandar, whom he met near 
a place called in the MSS. (gy!aea, 
Kh. selected two thousand horsemen to 
reconnoitre; but Sikandar was on the 
alert, fell upon the detachment, and de- 
feated the Imperialists. Kh. without 
further fighting retreated to Lahor. Si- 
kandar used the respite, and collected a 
large army, till Akbar himself had to 
move against him. Finding Akbar's 
army too strong, Sikandar shut himself 
up in Mankot. After a siege of six 
months, Sikandar bribed Shamsuddin 
Atgah (No. 15) and Pir Mubammad 
(No. 20), who prevailed upon Akbar 
to pardon him. Sikandar sent his son 


"Abdurrahman with some elephants as 
peshkash, and was allowed by Akbar to 
occupy Bihar as tuytil (vide p. 319, 
2.10 from below). Mankot surrendered 
on the 27th Ramazin 964. Sikandar 
died two years later. 

It is difficult to say why Abulfazl has 
not entered Khizr Khan in the List of 


Grandees. His name is given in the 
Tubaqgat. Similarly Khwajah Mu'az- 


zim and Mir Shah Abulma‘ali are left 
out. For Kh.’s son vide No. 163. 

27 On Sulaiman’s return from Orisa, 
he appointed Khan Jahan Lodhi, his 
Amir ul Umara, Governor of Orisé. 
Qutli Khan, who subsequently made 
himself king of Oris&é, was then Gover- 
nor of Puri (Jaggarnath.) Bad. IL, 
174. 

® He died A. H. 791. His biography 
is given in Jamis Nafhdé ul Uns. Taibsd 
balan to Jam i Khurasan. 
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Shaikh, and upbraided him for not having advised Malik Ghids, “ I have indeed done so,’ 
said the Shaikh, “‘ but he would not listen, and God has now appointed you over him. 
However, I now advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God 
will appoint another over you.” Timur afterwards said that he had seen many 
dervishes ; every one of them had said something from selfish motives, but not so 
Shaikh Abi Bakr, who had said nothing with reference to himself. 

Khwajah ‘Abdul Majid was a Grandee of Humayiin, whom he served as Diwan. 
On Akbar’s accession, he also performed military duties. When the Emperor moved 
to the Panjab, to crush Bairam’s rebellion, ‘Abdul Majid received the title of Apaf 
Khdn, regarding which vide the note after this biographical notice. Subsequently Acaf 
was appointed Governor of Dihli, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Commander 
of Three Thousand. When Fattu, a servant of ’Adli, made overtures to surrender 
Fort Chanfdh (Chunar), A., in concert with Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, took posses- 
sion of it, and was appointed Governor of Karah-Manikptr on the Ganges. About 
the same time, Ghazi Khan Tanniri, an Afghan noble who had for a time been in 
Akbar’s services, fled to Bhat’h G’hora, and stirred up the Zamindars against Akbar. 
A., inthe 7th year, sent a message to Rajah Ram Chandr, the ruler of Bhat’h, to pay 
tribute to Akbar, and surrender the enemies. But the Rajah prepared for resistance. 
A. marched against the Rajah, defeated him, and executed Ghazf Khan. The Rajah, 
after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandhu,’ but obtained Akbar’s pardon by timely 
submission, chiefly through the influence of several Rajahs at Court. A. then left the 
Rajah in peace; but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal (vide p. 241, 1. 18) made him desirous of further warfare, and 
he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katangah,* or Gondwanah, south 
of Bhat’h, which was then governed by Durgéwati,*® the heroine of Central India. 
Her heroic defence and suicide, and the death of her son, Bir Sah, at the conquest of 
Chaurfgadh (about 70 miles west of Jabalpur), are wellknown. The immense spoils 
which A. carried off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But when Khan Zamén (No. 18), in 
the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majnin Khan Qigshal (No. 60) in Manikpiur, 
A. came with 5,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself before Akbar, who had 
marched against Khan Zam&n, and handed over the remainder of the Gadha spoils. 





2 Abulfazl, in the events of the 42nd 
year of the Akbarnamah, says that 'Alé- 
uddin-i-Khilji besieged Bandhu in vain. 

3 Gadha (Gurh, Gurbah, Gurrah) lies 
close to Jabalpur in Central India. Katan- 
gab is the name of two small places, one 

ue south of Jabalpur below Lat. 22, as on 
the Map in Journal A. S. B., Decr. 1837, 
Pl. LVII ; anotherapparently larger place 
of the same name lice NW. of, and nearer 
to, Jabalpir and Gadha, about Lat. 23° 
30’, as on the Map of Central India in Sir 
J. Malcolm’s Malwa ; but both are called 
on the maps Katangf, In Muhammadan 
Histories, the country is generally called 


Gadha-Katangah. Abulfaz] says, it had 
an extent of 1650 kos by 80 kos, and 
there were in ancient times 80000 flour- 
ishing cities. The inhabitants, he says, 
are all Gonds, who are looked upon by 
Hindus as very low. 

The Rajahs of Gadha-Katan are 
generally called the Gadha-Mandla Ra- 
jabs. Mandlé lies S. E. of Jabalpur, on 
the right side of the Narbaddah. 

* Capt. Sleeman in his ‘ History of the 
Gurha Mandala Rajas,’ Journal A. S. 
Bengal, Vol. VI., p. 627, spells her name 
Durghoutee. He calls her son Bir Na- 
rain. Vide also Baddont II, 66. 
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He thereby regained Akbar’s confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. 
At this juncture, the imperial Mutacaddis, whom A. before had handsomely bribed, re- 
ported from envy his former unwillingness to band over the spoils, and exaggerated 
his wealth. Hypocritical friends mentioned this to A. ; and afraid of his personal safety, 
he fled to Gadha ( (Cafar, 973). 

Akbar looked upon his flight as very suspicious, and appointed Mahdi Qasim Khan 
(No. 36) to Gadha. A. then left Central India ‘ with a sorrowful heart,’ and joined, 
together with his brother (No. 41), Khan Zaman at Jaunpur, But he soon saw that 
Khan Zaman only wanted his wealth and watched for a favorable moment to kill 
him. A. therefore made use of the first opportunity to escape. Khan Zaman had 
sent his brother Bahadur (No. 22) against the Afghans, and A. was to accompany him. 
Vazir Khin, whom Khdin Zaman had detained, managed likewise to escape, and was 
on the road to Manikpur, which A. had appointed as place of rendez-vous. No soon- 
er had A. escaped than Bahadur followed him up, defeated his men, and took A. pn- 
soner. Bahédur’s men immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly 
Vazir Khan fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A., who sat fetter- 
ed on an elephant, and A. had just received a wound in his hand and nose, when Vazirin 
time saved his life, and carricd him away. Both reached, in 973, Karah, and asked 
Muzattar Khan (No. 37) to intercede forthem with the emperor. When Muzaffar, in 
974, was called by the emperor to the Panjab, he took Vazir with him, and obtained 
full pardon for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majntin Qégqsh&l at Karab- 
Manikpir. His bravery in the last struggle with Khan Zaman induced Akbar, in 
975, to give him Piyag as tuyul, vice Haji Muhammad Sistaéni (No. 55), to enable 
him to recruit a contingent for the expedition against Rana Udai Singh. A. was sent 
in advance (nangald). In tbe middle of Rabi’ I, 975, Akbar left Agrah for Chitor. 
The Rand had commissioned Jai Mall, who had formerly been in Mirt’ha, to defend 
the fort, whilst he himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, 
which lasted four months and seven days, A. distinguished himeelf, and when, on 
the 25th Sha’ban, 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chitor. 

Neither the Madsir, nor the Tabagdt, mentions the year of his death. He must 
have been dead in 981, because the title of Agaf Khan was bestowed upon another 
noble.” 


Note on the Title of ‘Acaf Khan.’ 


Acaf was the name of the Vazir of Sulaimén (Solomon), who like his master 
is proverbial in the East for his wisdom. During the reign of Akbar three grandees 
received this title. Badaonf, to avoid confusion, numbers them Acaf Khan I., II., and 
III. They are— 

"Abdul Majid, Acaf Khan I., d. before 981. (No. 49). 

Khwajah Mirza Ghiasuddin Ali, Agaf Khan II., d. 989. (No. 126). 

Mirza Ja'far Beg, Agaf Khan III., (No. 98). 


* Stewart (History of Ben gal, 120) 112, that Fariduddin i Bukhari [No. 99] 
says, ‘Abdul Majid “Acal Khan En officiated is the author of the History of the Em- 
in 1013 for Man Singh in Bengal. This | peror Jahangir. 

is as Impossible as his statement on p. 
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The three A’cafs were Diwans or Mir Bakshis. The third was nephew to the 
second, as the following tree will shew : 


Agha waa Dawatdar. 


1. Ghidsuddin ’Ali, 2. Mirzé Badi’uzzaman. 


Agaf nas II. 


3. Mirza Ahmad Beg. 


- 
Mirza Nuruddin. A daughter Mirza Ja’far Beg, 


Agaf Khan ITT. 
Mumtaz Mahall, 
(Shabjahan’s wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of ‘ Acaf Khan’ (IV.) on Abul Hasan, elder brother of 
Nur Jahdn, and father of Mumt&z Mahall (or T4j Bib{, Shahjahan’s wife), whose 
mother was a daughter of Acaf Khan II. During the reign of Shdhjahin when titles 
containing the word Daulah’ were revived, A’paf Khdn was changed to A’cafud- 
dauiah, and this title was conferred on A’cafuddaulah Jumlatul Mulk Asadjang (Shah- 
jahan-Aurangzeb), a relation of Acaf Khan IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, we find 
Acafuddaulah Amir ul Mamalik, whose name like that of his father, Nizim ul Mulk 
Agaf-Jah, occurs so often in later Indian History. 


560. Majnu’n Kha’n i Qa’qsha1.? 

He was a grandee of Humayun, and held Narnaul as jdgir. When Humayitin 
fled to Persia, Haji Khan besieged Narnaul, but allowed Majntin Khan to march away 
unmolested, chiefly at the request of Rajah Bihari Mall, who, at that time, was with 
Haji Khan (vide p. 329). 

On Akbar’s accession, he was made Jagirdfr of Manikpiur, then the east frontier of 
the Empire. He remained there till after the death of Khan Zam4n (No. 13), bravely 
defending Akbar’s cause. In the 14th year, he besieged Kalinjar. This fort was in 
the hands of Rajah Ram Chand, ruler of Bhat’h, who during the Afghan troubles had 
bought it, for a heavy sum, from Bijli Kh4n, the adopted son of Pahay Khan. When, 
during the siege, the Rajah heard of the fall of Chitor and Rantanbhur, he surrendered 
Kalinjar to M. (29th Cafar, 977). Akbar appointed M. Commander of the Fort, in 
addition to his other duties. 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied Mun’im Khan (No. 11) on his expedition 
to Gorak'hpir. At the same time the Gujrati war had commenced, and as Baba Khan 


Qagqshal® had words with Shahbaz Khan, (No. 80), the Mir Tozak, regarding certain 


* They had been in use among the 
Khalifahs and the Ghaznawis. Thus Ya- 
min ud-daulah which title Shahjahan 
bestowed on Abul Hasan Acat Khan 
IV.), had also been the title of Mahmud 
of Ghazni when prince. The kings of 
the Dak'hin occasionally conferred titles 
with Daulah. This is very likely the 
reason why Akbar conferred the title of 
Azad ud-daulah on Mir Fathullah of 
Shiraz, who had come from the Dak’hin. 

The title Malik, so common among 


47 


the Pat’hans, was never conferred by the 
Mughul (Chaghtai) Kings of Delhi. 

Titles with Jang, as Miruzjang, Nug- 
ratjang, fc., came into fashion with 
Jahangir. 

* Name of a Turkish clan. Like the 
Uzbaks, they were disliked by Akbar, 
and rebelled. Majnin Khan was cer- 
tainly the best of them. 

* Baba Khdn Qagqshdl also was a gran- 
dee of Akbar, but Abulfaz]l has left him 
out in this list. Like Majnin he distin- 


i 
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arrangements, he was reproved by Akbar. But the rumour spread in Mun’‘im’s army 
that Bab& Khan, Jabarf (Majntin’s son), Mirzé Muhammad, and other Q4qshals, had 
killed Shahbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mirzis in Gujrdt; and that 
Akbar had therefore ordered Mun’im to imprison Majnin. In consequence of these 
falke rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from Mun’im, who in vain tried to 
convince them of the absurdity of the rumours ; but when M. soon after heard 
that Baba Khan and Jabarf had been rewarded by Akbar for their brave behaviour in 
the Gujrati war, he was ashamed of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun’im who, in the 
meantime, had taken Gorak’hpiur. 

M. accompanied Mun’im on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982, David retired 
to Orisé, and KA&lé Pahay,* Sulaiman Mankli and Babi Mankli had gone to 
G’hor4g’hat, Mun’im sent M. against them. M. conquered the greater part of Nor- 
thern Bengal, and carried off immense spoils. On the death of Sulaimén Mankli, the 
acknowledged ruler of G’horag’hat, a great number: of the principal Afghan nobles 
were caught, and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulai- 
man Mankli to his son Jabari. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
his clan. But Babu Mankli and Kala Pahar had taken refuge in Kuch Bihar, and 
when Mun’im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of Jalaluddin Sur, and 
fell upon the Qaqshals. The latter, without fighting, cowardly returned to Tandah, 
and waited for Mun’im, who, on his return from Orisa, sent them with reinforcements 
to G’horag"hat. The Qéqshdls re-occupied the district. Majnuin died soon after at 
G’horag’ hat. 

The Jabaqadt says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand and had a contin- 
gent of 5,000 troopers. 

His son Jabiari? distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. The enforcing 
of the Ddgh law led him and his clan into rebellion. Jabarf then assumed the title of 
Khdén Jahdén. When the Qégqshals left Ma’cim (p. 326), Jabari went to Court. 
Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned him in the 39th year. 





ished himself in the war with Khan 


kept for the last six hundred years in the 
aman and the Mirz4s. During Mun- 


temple of Puri) differs considerably from 


’im’s expedition to Bengal, the Qaqshdls 
received extensive jagirs in G’horag’hat. 
Bab& Kh4n was looked upon as the head 
of the clan after Majniin’s death. He 
rebelled with Ma’cim Khan i Kabuli, 
partly in consequence of Muzaffar Khan's 
(No. 37) exactions, and assumed the title 
of Khan Khanan. He died in the same 
year in which Muzaffar died, of cancer in 
the face (kAtirah), which he said he had 
brought on himself by his faithlessness. 
. Phe renowned conqueror of the tem- 
le of Jagannat’h at Puri in S. Ofisé. 
ide below Third Book, Cubahs of Ben- 
gal and Orish. A minute description of his 
conquest is given in the Makhzan1 Af- 
ghant, and by Stirling in his Account 
of Orissa, Asiatic Researches, Vol. xv. 
But Stirling’s account, taken as they 
are from the Puri Vynsavali (a chronicle 


the Akbarnamah. Kéla Pah4r was killed 
by a gun shot in one of the fights be- 
tween Ma’cim and Qutlu of Orisa, and 
’Aziz Kokah (vide p. 326), which, in 990, 
took place between K’halg4nw (Colgong) 
and Gadh{ (near Rajmahall). 

Babi Mankli subsequently entered 
Akbar’s service (vide No. 202). Euro 
Historians generally spell his name Babi 
Mangali, as if it came from the Hindi 
mangal, Tuesday. This may be correct; 
for common people in India do still use 
such names. But mankil¢ is perhaps pre- 
ferable. Two of Timur’s ancestors fad 
the same name. The Turkish manklé 
means )JWla khdlddr, spotted. 

2 The best MSS. of the Akbarnamah, 
Badaoni, and the Maasir have (<)>, 


Stewart (p. 109) calls him Jebbaburdy (2). 
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51. Shuja’at Kha’n, Muqi’m i ’Arab. 

He is the son of Tardi Beg’s sister (No. 12). Humayiin made Muqim a Khan. 
On the emperor's flight to Persia, he joined Mirza ‘Askari. When Humayitin took 
Qandahér on his return, Muqim, like most old nobles, presented himself before the 
emperor with a sword hanging from his neck, and was fora short time confined. 
After his release, he remained with Mun’im Kh&n (No. 11} in Kabul, and followed 
him to India, when Akbar called Mun’im to take Bairim’s place. 

In the 9th year, Mugqim distinguished himself in the pursuit of ‘Abdullah Khan 
Uzbak (No. 14), ‘the king of Mandw’, and received the title of Shujd’at Khén, which 
Akbar had taken away from the rebellious ‘Abdullah. 

In the beginning of the 15th year, Akbar honored him by being his guest for a day. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march to Ahmadabad 
(p. 325). Once he slandered Mun’im, and Akbar sent him to the Khin Kh&nan to do 
with him what he liked; but Mun’im generously forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Malwah. 

In 988, when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, Shuja’at Khan, at 
Akbar’s order, left Sérangpur for Fathpir (Baddonf II, 284). At the first stage, 
"Iwaz Beg Barlis who complained of arrears of pay and harsh treatment of 
the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name Haji Shihab Kh4n leader, fell 
upon Shuja‘at’s tent, and killed his son Qawim Khan.’ Shujé’at himself was mortally 
wounded. Some of his adherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. onan elephant, 
and led him off to Sarangpur. Though Sh. had expired before they reached the town, 
they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the greater part of tho 
soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sarangpur. 

Akbar punished the rebels severely. According to p. 284, Akbar once saved 


Shuja’at’s life in the jungles. 
From Badaéonf (II, 284), we learn that nm Khan was a young man, renowned 


for his musical talents. 

Mugtm Khdn (No. 386) is Shuja‘at Kh&n’s second son. He was promoted under 
Akbar to a Commandership of seven hundred, 

Qdim Khdn was the-son of Muqim Khan. Qéaim’s son, ’Abdurrah{m, was under 
Jahangir a Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got the title of Tarbiyat Khan, 
and was made, in the 5th year, Faujdar of Alwar. Qéim’s daughter, Cdlihah Banti, was 
received (3rd year) by Jahangir in his harem, and went by the title of Pddishéh Mahall. 
She adopted Miydn Joh, son of the above “Abdurrahim. Miyén Joh was killed by Maha- 
bat Khan, when near the Bahat (Jhelam) he had taken possession of Jahangir’s person. 

No. 62. Sha’h Buda’gh Kha’n, a descendant of Uymfq’ Kal of Sa- 


marqand. 





2 So the Madsir and the Akbarnamah. They were renowned in India as horse- 
Badéoni (II, 284) has Qdim Khan; but men. Hence (54.1, as the word is gene- 


this is perhaps a mistake of the native | sly spelt by Mughul Historians, means 

editors of the Bibl. Indica. ; a kind of superior cavalry ; vide Tuzuk 

® There were two tribes of the Qara P 147, 1.17. How this Turkish word 
o 


Turks called ,5'ef or Sef, uymag. st its original meaning in India, may 
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The Turkish Buddgh means ‘a branch of atree.’ He distinguished hir self nde 
Humaytin, and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three Thousand. 
In the 10th year, he accompanied Mir Mu’izzul Mulk (No. 61) against I sah 1 
No, 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh, fought bravely, an 
captured. His son, Abdul Matlab (No. 83), ran away. In the 12th year, BK ch w 
with Shibabuddin Ahmad (No. 26) against the Mirzis in Malwah, received S 3: arang 
as tuyul, fought under ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in the battle at Patan colts Ram 
980), and was for a long time Governor of Mandt, where he died. The ’ it 
he had the title of Amiru/ Umard. He was alive in 984, when he met 4 k 
Mohini. 
Inside Fort Mandt, to the south, close to the walls, he had cota ib 
to which he gave the name of Milkdnt’h, regarding the inscriptions ota “a 
Madsir gives a few interesting particulars. 4 
No. 53. Husain Kha’n (Tukriyah), sister’s son of Mahdi Qési 
Khan (No. 36). oa 
‘He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign.’ In his jihkdds h 
sans peur, and in his private life sans reproche ; he surpassed all grandees by his 
fulness and attachment to his masters, but his contingent was never in oré : ee 
always poor, though his servants in consequence of his liberality lived in aff 
He slept on the ground, because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxurie a an 
motto in fight was * death or victory ;’ and when people asked him, why he lid not 
the order and say ‘victory or death,’ he would reply, ‘O! I do long to be e wit 
saints that have gone before.’ . 
He was the patron of the Historian Badéon{,* who served oo as aly 
his estate (Shamsibad and Patiali). 
Husain Khan was not only sister’s son, but also son-in-law to J | 
Khan (No. 36). He was in Bairfm’s service. In the second year, afte te ( 
of Mankot, Akbar made him Governor of Lihor, where he remained four 1 
four days. When Akbar, in Cafar 965, marched to Dihli, he ap int nf | 
Governor of the Panjab. During his incumbency, he shewed himself a ze: veal 
the Christians did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindtis as unbelievers we aI 
(Hind. éwérd) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of Tukriyah, ©] 
Like Shih Quli Khan Mahram (No. 45), he stuck to Bairdém to the last 
not meet Akbar at Jhtijhar; but after Bairfém had been pardoned, he ¢ 7 
service. When Mahdi Qasim Khan, from dislike to Gadha, went by | 
Dak’hin to Makkah, H. Kh. accompanied him a short cise chi Bis : 


return, he reached Satwads in MAlwah, when the rebellion of the: 


be seen from p. 57, 1.1, of the second head or founder of ¢ 
volume of my Rin text, ‘where Abulfazl jeere Miydn iit os 
applies the word to Rajpiit cavalry of Miyén Kallis 

the Raéthor clan. The word is pro- see ki et ea e 
nounced aimdg in India. ‘Abdussami’) and th 

The meaning of Miydn Kal is still Kahi). 

unclear to me. ‘T'o judge from Abulfazl’s * Vide my on | 
phrase, it must be the name of the Works in J. ASB 3en ral, 


mag 
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and in concert with Muqarrib Khan, the twysi/ddr of that place, he tried to fortify himself 
in Satwas. But Mugarrib lost heart and fled; and H. Kh. was forced to leave the 
Fort, and asked Ibrahim Husain Mirza for an interview. Though urged to join the 
Mirza, H. Kh. remained faithful to Akbar. 

In the 12th year, when Akbar moved against Khan Zaman, H. Kh. was to 
take a command, but his contingent was not ready. In the 13th year his jagir was 
transferred from Lak’hnau, where he and Badéoni had been for about a year, to Kant o 
Golah.* His exacting behaviour towards Hindtis and his religious expeditions against 
their temples annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kh. was again absent ; and when Akbar returned after the conquest of 
Hajipur, he confiscated H.'s jagir; but on satisfying himself of his harmlessness, he 
pardoned him, restored his jagir, and told him to get his contingent ready. His mania, 
however, again overpowered him. He made an expedition against Basantpiér in 
Kamaon, which was proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder. 
Akbar was almost convinced that he had gone into rebellion, and sent Cadiq Khan 
(No. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. Kh. therefore left Garh Muktesar, 
with the view of going to Munim Khan, through whose influence he hoped to obtain 
pardon. But he was caught at Barha, and was taken to Fathpur Sikri, where in the 
same year (983) he died of his wounds. 

The Tabaqat says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand; but according to the 
Akbarnamah, he had since the 12th year been a Commander of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the Dak’hin in 
the corps of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21), who, in the 5th year, had been sent with 10,000 
men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khan Khanan, and Man Singh, because on account 
of the duplicity of the Khan Khanan (Tuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest 
distress (vide pp. 327 and 336), Yusuf’s son, ‘Izzat Khan, served under Shahjahan, 
(Pddishdhn. II, 121). 

64. Mura’d Kha’n, son of Amir Khén Mughul Beg. 

His full name is Muhammad Murad Khan. In the 9th year, he served under 
Acaf Khan (No. 49) in Gadha Katangah. In the 12th year, he got a jagir in 
Malwah, and fought under Shihabuddin Ahmad against the Mirzis. After the 
Mirzis had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as twyzid. 

In the 13th year, the Mirzas invaded Malwah from Khandesh, and Murad 
Khan, together with Mir ’Azizullah, the Diwan of Malwah, having received the news 
two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut themselves up in Ujjain, determined 
to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent Qulij Khan (No. 42) to their relief, when the 
Mirzés retreated to Mandi. Followed up by Qulij and Murad, they retreated at last 
across the Narbaddah. 

In the 17th year, the Mirzas broke out in Gujrat, and the jagirdars of Mélwah 
assembled under the command of M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). Murad held a command 
in the left wing, and took part, though not very actively, in the confused battle near 
Patan (Ramazan, 980). 

2 Elliot (Index, p. 235, Firat Edition) and he calls Husain Khan a Kashmiré. 


has by mistake Zak’hnor (on the Ram- This must be an oversight. 
ganga) instead of Zuk’hnuu (in Audh), 
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In 982, he was.attached to Mun’im’s expedition to Bengal. He cor ee a 
Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sirkar Bogla (S. E. Bengal), and was made G 
of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Oris, after David had made peace with Mun’im. 

When in 983, after Mun’im’s death, Déiid fell upon Nazar Bahfidur, Akba 
Governor of Bhadrak (Oris&), and treacherously killed him, Murad wisely | -etre 
to Tandah." _. 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fath4bad, where he was” 
Bengal rebellion broke out. Murad at Fathabéd, Qiyé Khan in Orisa, ¥ 
at Satganw, were almost the only officers of Akbar’s Bengal corps, that did s 
part in the great military revolt of 988. Qiya was killed by Qutli (p. 3 13}; 
Murad died at Fathibid, immediately after the first outbreak of the revels in { 
‘ before the veil of his loyalty was rent.’ 

After his death, Mukand, the principal Zamindar of Fathabad, invited 
sons to a feast, and treacherously murdered them. 

Vide No. 369. 

55. Ha’ji Muhammad Kha’n of Sistan. 

He was in the service of Bairam, who was much attached to him, ‘In9 
Bairfm held Qandahar, rumours of treason reached Huméytin. The Em 8 
from Kabul to Qandahar, and personally investigated the matter, but finding ir 
innocent, he went back, taking Haji Muhammad with him, who during sa 
tion had been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion.? 

After the conquest of Hindustan, H. M., at Bairam’s request, was mad 
and was rapidly promoted. ; 

In the 1st year of Akbar’s reign, H. M. was ordered to accompany Khizr 
jah (p. 365, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Str. Tardi Beg’s (N ( 
defeat by Hemti had a bad effect on the Emperor's cause; and Mulla ’Abd lull he 
dim ulmulk who, though in Akbar’s service, was said to be deve ted 0 
interests of the Afghans, represented to Sikandar that he should use th n oF 
opportunity and leave the Sawdliks. As related above, Khizr Khwajah n 
Sikandar, leaving H. M. in charge of Lahor. Being convinced of Makhdiir 
H. M. tortured him, and forced him to give up sums of money which he 7 ud 
cealed. 

In 966, Bairim fell out with Pir Muhammad (No. 20), and depriv va i 
office and emoluments which were given to H. M. When Bairaém fell in int 
sent H. M. with several other Amirs to Dihli with expressions of hi 
desire to be pardoned. But H. M. soon saw that all was lost. He ai : 
permission to go back to Bairim. After Bairam had been ana 1p. 
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2 As Mun’im left T’hénahdars in Bhad- | Panjib) was chosen by Akbar » 
rak and Jalesar, Datid must have been the town, because it rhym nes wi 
restricted to Katak Proper. Mun’im’s The two frontier ‘to esc a 
invasion of Oris&é was certainly one of plo to have cine 
the most daring exploits performed dur- 


ing Akbar’s reign. "a Haye Muhamm: hie : 
aving ees Katak, I may here Erskine’s remark 1 efers que 
state that the name ‘ Atak’, (Attock, in the phinstone (Fifth Ec : Ds I 
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and Muhammad Tarson KhA&n (No. 32) accompanied him on his way to Hijéz as far as 
Nagor, then the frontier of the Empire. Once, on the road, Bairim charged H. M. 
with faithlessness, when the latter gently reminded him that he had at least never 
drawn his sword against his master. 

H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to the post of 
Sik-hazdré. In the 12th year, when Akbar set out for the conquest of Chitor, he sent 
H. M. and Shib&buddin Ahmad (No. 26) from Gagriin against the sons of Sultan Mu. 
hammad Mirz&, who had fled from Sambhal and raised arevolt in Malwah. H. M. then 
received the Sirkaér of Mandu as jdgir. - 

In the 20th year, H. M. accompanied Mun’im Khan on his expedition to Bengal 
and Oryisé, and got wounded in the battle of Takarof (20th Zi Qa'dah, 982). He then 
accompanied the Khan Khénan to Gaur, where soon after Mun’im’s death he, too, 
died of malaria (983). 


Note on the Battle of Takaroi, or Mughulméri, in Orisd. 


This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar’s generals. It 
crushed the Afghans, and decided the possession of Bengal and Upper Ofisé&. The 
MSS. of the Akbarndmah and the Madsir have . 5%) 9 Takarohi, und csi9y) Takarot. 


My copy of the Sawanih has the former spelling. A few copies of the Akbarnémah have 
«s* 9,8 Nakroht. In Baddont and the Tubagdt the battle of Takarof is called the 
battle of g)y¢a? (vide p. 318), which may be Bajhorah, Backhorah, Bajhork, or 
Bachhorh. Stewart’s account of Mun’im’s Ofisé expedition (Vth Section), differs in 
many particulars from the Akbarnimah and the Tabaqat. He places the battle in the 
environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his ‘‘ Bukhtore’ is a blunder for tpi=° 
ba chittud, ‘in Chittua,’ the final aif having assumed the shape ofa ) re, and the 
e that of é- The Lucknow lithograph of the Akbarnfmah, which challenges in 
corruptness the worst possible Indian MS., has ba chitor, in Chitor ! 

The Akbarnémah, unfortunately, gives but few geographical details. Todar 
Mall moved from Bardwén over Madéran’ into the Parganah of Chittua 
(39a), where he was subsequently joined by Mun'im. Daud had taken up a 


strong position at 94 ,, Harpur or Haripur, “which lies intermediate (barzakhe) 


between Bengal and Oriséi.” The same phrase (barzakhe), in other passages of the 
Akbarndmah, is applied to Chittua itself. D&td’s object was to prevent the Imperialists 
from entering Orisa, into which led but few other roads; “ but Ilyés Khan Langéh 
shewed the victorious army an easier road,” and Mun’im entered the country, 
and thus turned Datid’s position. The battle then takes place (20th Zi Qa’dah, 982, 
or A. D., 3rd March, 16575). After the battle Todar Mall leads the pursuit, and reaches 
with his corps the town of Bhadrak. Not long after, he writes to Mun’im to come 
and join him, as Daud had collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army 


» Madaran lies in Jahandbéd, a Par- this town vide my ‘ Places of Historical 
So of the Hugli district, between Interest in the Hugli District,’ in the 

rdwan and Mednfptir (Midnapore). Re- April Proceedings of the As. Soc. of Ben- 
garding the importance and history of |! gal for 1870. 
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moves to Katak, where a peace was concluded, which confirmed Dadd in the 008 


of Katak. 





Now from the facts that the battle took place soon after the Imperial ats h 


Chittud, which lies a little E. E. N. of Mednfptir (Midnapore), and 
victory Rajah Todar Mall, in a pursuit of several days, pushed as far a 
was led to conclude that the battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jel las 
probably north of it, as Abulfazl would have mentioned the oceupation o 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orisé mare: 
found on the road from Medniptr to Jalesar the village of Mogulmaree aad 
2. e., Mughul’s Fight), and about seven miles southwards, half ways bet een J 
mari and Jalesar, and two miles from the left bank of the Soobanreeka river, : 


of Tookaroe. 


According to the map the latitude of Mughulmari is 22°, and that of 


21° 53 nearly. 


There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the sw, 


Akbarnamah. 
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The battle extended over a large ground. Badéonf (II, p. 195, 1. 3) sp 
three, four kos, i. e., about six miles, and thus the distance of Takarof re : " 


mari is accounted for. 


I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name 8)y¢=7, by which th 






called in the Tabaqit and Badaoni (II, 194, 1. 2). It looks as if the nz ne 


the word chaur which occurs so often in the names of Parganahs in te 


Balesar districts. 


In Badaoni (Edit. Bibl. Indica, p, 196), and the Tabagdt, it is said that 
Mall in his pursuit reached ss US Kalkalghdti (?), not Bhadrak. 


List of Officers who died in 983, after their return from Orisd, at Gas 


malaria. i 


~ 


Mun’im Khan, Khan Khanan, 
(18th Rajab). Vide p. 318. 

Haji Khan Sistant, (No. 55). 

Haidar Khan, (No. 66). 

Mirza Quli Khan, his brother. 

Ashraf Khan, (No. 74). 

Mw 'inuddin Ahmad, (No. 128). 

Lal Khan, (No, 209). 


IPA wr 


56. Afzal Kha’n, Khwajah Sultin ’Ali? i Turbati. 











8. Haji Yusuf Chin, (2 N 
9. Shah Tahir, (No. 23 
10. Hashim Khan, | 
11. Muhsin Khén, 
12. Qunduz Khan. | 
13. Abul Husain. ed 
14. Shah Khalil, 


Regarding Turbaté, vide No. 37. He was Mushrif (acoount nt) 


Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Mushrif i Bui 






tant). In 957, when Mirzi Kamran took Kabul, he ie . ch, 


* Another ‘Mughulmari’ lies in the 
wan district, between Bardwan 
and Jahénibid (Htigli District) on 
the old high road from Bardwan over 






Madiran to Medr rag 
2? The word ‘Al s be 
my text edition ¢ n p. 224. 
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him to pay large sums of money. On HumAytin’s return to India, A. Kh. was made 
Mir Bakhshi, and got an ‘alam. He was together with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihli, 
when Humayiin died. In the battle with Hemi, he held a command in the centre (qo/), 
and his detachment gave way during Hemiu’s charge. A. Kh., together with Pir Muham- 
mad (No. 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), fled from the battle-field, partly from hatred 
towards Tard{ Beg—the old hatred of Khurdésanis towards Uzbaks—, and retreated to 
Akbar and Bairém. As related above, Tard{ Beg was executed by Bairam for this retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Ashraf Khan were convicted of malice and imprisoned. But both 
escaped and went to Makkah. They returned in the 5th year, when Bairém had lost 
his power, and were favorably received at Court. A. Kh. was made a Commander of 
three thousand. 

‘Nothing else is known of him.’ Madsir. 

57. Sha’hbeg Kha’n, son of Ibrihim Beg Harik (?)* 

He is sometimes called Beg Khdn (p. 313). He was an Arghdn; hence his full 
name is Shdh Beg Khdn Arghin. Under Jah&ngir he got the title of Kkdn Daurdn, 

He was in the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, Akbar’s brother, 
and was Governor of Pashawar. When after the Prince's death, Man Singh, in 993, 
crossed the Nilab (p. 340) for Kabul, Sh&h Beg took M. M. Hak{fm’s two sons, Kai 
Qubad and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and received a mancab. Sh. B. distinguished himself 
in the war with the Yusufzais, and got Khushdb as jdgir. He then served under the 
Khan Khanan in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 2500. 
Io the 39th year Akkar sent him to Qandahér (p. 313), which Muzaffar Husain had 
ceded. During the time of his Governorship, Sh. B. succeeded in keeping down the 
notorious Kékar ( y5§ ) tribe. In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 
3500. In the 47th year, Ghaznin was placed in his charge (véde No. 63). 

Immediately after the accession of Jahangir, Husain Khan Shamlii, the Persian 
Governor at Har&t, thinking Akbar’s death would lead to disturbances, made war upon 
Sh. B. and besieged Qandahar, which he hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. 
gave every night feasts on the top of the castle before the very eyes of the enemies 
(Txzuk, p. 33). One day, Husain Kh4n sent an ambassador into the Fort, and Sh. 
B, though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread out in 
the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not long after, Husain Shh received a 
reprimand from Shah ’Abbas for having besieged Qandahar ‘without orders,’ and 
Husain Khan, without having effected anything, had to raise the siege. 

When Jahangir in 1016 (18th Cafar) visited Kabul,? Sh. B. paid his respects, was 
made a Commander of 5000, and received the title of Kkdn Daurdn. He was also made 
Governor of Kabul (in addition to Qandahfr), and was ordered to prepare a financial 
settlement for the whole of Afghanistan. After having held this office till the end of 1027, 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse-travelling and the 





* So the Madsir. My MSS. of the Ain * According to the Tuzuk (p. 53), Sh. B. 
have ba, which may be Hartk, Har. then held the Parganah of Shor as jdgir, 
mak, Harbak, &c. Some MSS. read regarding which vide Elliot’s Index, first 
clearly Harmak. edition, p. 198. . 
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drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country," paid in the beginning of 1028 his re- 
spects at Court (T%z.,p. 257), and was appointed Governor of T’hat’hah.® He resigned, 
however, in the same year (Zuz., p. 275) and got the revenue of the Parganah of 
Khushab assigned as pension (75,000 Rs.). 

Before he went to T’hat’hah, he called on Acaf Khan to take leave, and Acaf recom- 
mended to him the brothers of Mullé Muhammad of T’hat’hah, who had been a friend of 
Acaf. Shahbeg had heard before that the Mulla’s brothers, in consequence of Agaf's 
support, had never cared for the Governors of the province; hence he said to Agaf, 
“Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible (sarhkisdbd) ; but 
if not, I shall flay them.” Agaf got much annoyed at this, opposed him in everything, 
and indirectly forced him to resign. 

Sh. B. was a frank Turk. When Akbar appointed him Governor of Qandahar, he 
conferred upon him an ‘alam and a naggdrak (p. 50) ; but on receiving the snsignia, he 
said to Farid (No. 99), “ What is all this trash for P Would that His Majesty gave me 
an order regarding my man¢ab, and a jdgtr, to enable me to get better troopers for his 
service.” On his return, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his con- 
tingent of 1000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses created much 
sensation. " 

He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, cannabis, opium, 
and kikndr, mixed together, and called his beverage of four ingredients Chdr Bughrd 
(p. 60, 2. 13), which gave rise to his nickname Chér Bughrd Khur. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd Shéh Muhammad, Ghaznin Khédn, a well educated man. 
Jahangir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 600 horse. 

2. Ya'gub Beg, son-in-law to Mirzé Ja'far Acaf Khan (III) (No. 98), a Com- 
mander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Mader says, he was a fatalist (azalparast), 
and died obscure. 


8. Asad Beg (Tuz. p. 275), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. The 
Madsir does not mention him. 


The Tuzuk, p. 34, mentions a Qasim Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. This is 
perhaps the same as No. 350. 


Shabbeg Khan Arghun must not be confounded with No. 148. 


68. Kha’n ’A’lam Chalmah Beg,*® son of Hamdam who was Mirza 
K4mran’s foster brother. 


Chalmah Beg was Humayin’s Safarch?, or table attendant. Mirz& KAmran 
had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission to go to Makkah. 





? The text has gatrah, which is men- 
tioned as a peculiarity of Kabul. I do 
not know whether I have correctly trans- 
lated the term. 

® Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the 
Tuzuk, (p. 266) makes him governor of 
Patnah—a confusion of 642 and. 4, 

®* For Chalmah, the MSS. of the Ain 
have, at this place, Halim. In No, 100, 
the same name occurs. The Madsir and 


good MSS. of the Akbarndmah have 
Chalmah. Turkish dictionaries give 
chalmah (&la) in the meaning of wild 
goat's dung, and chdlmah (&Jl) in that 
of dastdr, a turban. 

In the Edit. Bibl. Indica of BadAonf 
Kh4n ’Alam is wrongly called ale ulm, 
instead of me. 
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Before he left, HumAyiin, accompanied by some of his courtiers, paid him a visit, when 
the unfortunate prince, after greeting his brother, quoted the verse— 
ape zt HS Bid 55 gee syle 8 oylee 5y1 sayy LS,8 sils 

‘ The fold of the poor man’s turban touches the heaven, when a king like thee casts 
his shadow upon his head.’ 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse exrtempore— 

eine E'S, cualim 590 8 crf cio cla any dese 93 jf pile 52 

‘ Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness, be it the arrow of oppression or 
the dagger of cruelty.’ 

Humayin felt uncomfortable and tried to console him, He gave next day orders 
that any of Kamran’s old friends might accompany him free to Makkah ; but as no one 
came forward, he turned to Chalmah Beg, and said, “ Will you go with him, or stay 
with me?” Chalmah Beg, though he knew that Humadytin was much attached to 
him, replied that he thought he should accompany the Prince in the ‘gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude.’ The Emperor approved of his resolution, and 
made liberal provisions for KAmran and his companion. 

After KAmran’s death, Chalmah Beg returned to India, and was favetbly 
received by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3000, bestowing upon him the 
title of Kkdn ‘Alam. He served under the emperor against the Mirzis in Gujrat, and 
was presesnt in the fight at Sarndl (p. 330, No. 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akbar moved against Déid in Patna, Khan ’Alam 
commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards the mouth of the 
G'handak, effected a landing, though continually exposed to the volleys of the enemies. 
Akbar praised him much for his daring. In the same year he was attached to Mun’im’s 
corps. In the battle of Takaroi (p. 375), he commanded the hardwal (van). He 
charged the Afghans, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was soon 
bard pressed upon and gave way, when Mun’im sent him an angry order to fall back. 
But before his corps could be brought again into order, Gujar Khan, D&tid’s best 
general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of elephants, which he had rendered 
fierce looking by means of black gutdses (Yak tails) and skins of wild beasts attached to 
them. The horses of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, 
and their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. ’A’.’s horse got a sword cut, and reared, 
throwing him on the ground. He sprang up, and mounted it again, but was imme- 
diately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by the Afghans who rushed from all 
sides upon him (20th Zi Qa’dah, 982). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, and begged of 
his friends not to forget to tell the Emperor that he had willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh. ’A. was a poet and wrote under the Zakhallug of Hamdami (in allusion to 
the name of his father). 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the Commanders 
of Three Hundred, where for bs, in my Text edition, p. 229, read als, 


. Qasim Kha'n, Mir Bahr Chamanéréi (?) Khurdsén.' 





"I am doubtful regarding the true | Khurdsdn, ‘Ruler of Khurdsin.’ The 
meaning of the odd title chaman-dérdi | Maasir, not knowing what to do with 
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He is the son of Mirza Dost’s sister, who was an old servant of the Timur aa 


When Mirza Kamran was, in 954, besieged in Kabul, Humaytin had occupied XN 
Aqibin, which lies opposite the Fort of Kabul. Jasin 
Khan and his younger brother, Khwajagi Muhammad Husain (No. 241), threw ‘eal 








Whilst the siege was going on, Qis 


selves down from a turret between the Ahanin Darwazah and the Qdsim 


bastion, and went over to Humaytn, who received them with distinction. 







Soon after Akbar’s accession, Q. Kh. was made a Commander of Three Thou nd , 


He superintended the building of the Fort of Agrah, which he completed “ after ¢ 
years at a cost of 7 krors of tankahs, or 35 lacs of rupees. 
banks of the Jamnah river, E. of the town of Agrah, on the place of the old Fort, w 
had much decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height fre 
It is built of red sandstone, the stone be ing 
well joined together and fastened to each other by iron rings which pass through th hem em. 
The foundation every where reaches water.” 


foundation to the pinnacles 60 gaz. 







The Fort stands or { 


In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agrah. In the cenit 


Sha’ban 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, ‘a country w 
its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings of Dihli.’ 
roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are all so narrow, that a few old men mi gl at a 






Though six o7 


alarge army. The then ruler of Kashmir was Ya’quib Khan, son of Yusuf Khan Cl 
He had fortified a pass ;? but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his men went 


to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. 
the revolt, Ya’quib left his fortified position, and allowed Q. to enter the o 
No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, he withdrew to the mountains, a 
ed to an active guerilla warfare; but disappointed even in this hope, he sul 
The Kashmiris, however are 


ted and became ‘a servant of Akbar.’ 








Thinking it more important te O er 
ia as 


love of mischief and viciousness, and not a day passed without disturbs oes:) br 





a" 


ing out in some part of the country. Q. tired of the incessant petty annoyances 2 


ed his appointment (vide No. 35). 


it, has left it out. J/¢%r Bahr means ‘ad- 
miral.’ If chamandrdi Kh. bea genitive, 
the words mean, ‘ Admiral of the ruler 
of Khurasan,’ which from his biography 
does not appear to be correct. His brother 
(No. 241) is styled M¢r Bar, an officer 
whose duties seem to have been confined to 
looking after arrangements during trips, 
hunting expeditions, &e. 

The old Fort of Agrah was called 
Badalgarh (Bad. I. 429). It suffered 
much during the earthquake of 911 

3rd Gafar), and was nearly destroyed 
ore an explosion which happened in 
962. 

The Fort Bddalgar 33 yb, not sou, 
which Elliot (Index, First Eiit., p- 229) 
identifies with the Fort of Agrah, cannot 
be the old Fort of Agrah, because Baddoni 


oy 





In the 34th year he was made Governor ¢ 
At that time a young man from Andajaén (Farghénah) gave out that he w 
Shdhrukh.*? He met with some success in Badakhshdn, but was defeated by the ‘he 














(I, 327) clearly says that it | 7 
structure at the foot of the Fi 
liar, not “ one of the Forts d 
Gwaliar.” ed 
For Udantgir, on the same 


Elliot, read Upigar (Siiy!), Te 
Fort in the Sirkdr of ¥ ndlair 
left side of the Chambal. Ow ~~ 
Ootgir or Deogurh. . 

® Called in the MSS. aya 


word kutal, means ‘a w 

mountainpass.’ 
®In 1016 another fi ” son of 

Shahrukh (p. 313) created dist 

and asked Jahéngir for istanc 

the Tiuiranis. te 
a fate of Mirza 8 ndhral 4 

n, Mirz& Husain, is invo v0 
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Shah. The pretender then made friendship with the Zabuli Hazdrahs, and when Q., 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, he entered Akbar’s territory, giving out that 
he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But Hashim Beg, Q.’s son, who 
officiated during the absence of his father, sent a detachment after the pretender, who 
now threw himself on the Hazarahs. But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a 
prisoner to Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off, and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender in the meantime re-engaged his old men, and when 
he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity to fallon Q. Atthis junc- 
ture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he 
entered at noon Q.’s sleeping apartments, when only a few females were present, and 
murdered his benefactor (1002). Hashim Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the me/ée, the murderer was killed. 

For Qasim’s brother vede No. 241, and for his son, No. 226. 

60. Ba’qi’ Kha’n, (elder) brother of Adham Khan (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anagah, mentioned on p. 323. ‘ From Badéonf 
[II, 340] we learn that Baqi Khan died in the 30th year as Governor of Gadha-Katan- 
gah.” This is all the Madsir says of him. 

His full name is Muhammad Baqi Khan Kokah. From Badaonf II. 81, we see 
that Bagi Khan took part in the war against Iskandar Khan and Bahadur Khan 
(972-73), and fought under Mu’izzulmulk (No. 61) in the battle of KhairAb&d, in 
which Budagh Khan (No. 52) was captured. The battle was lost, chiefly because Baqi 
Khan, Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36), and Husain Khan Tukriyah (No. 53) had 
personal grievances—their Uzbak hatred—against Mu'izzul-Mulk and Rajah Todar 
Mall, 

61. Mi'r Mu’izzul-Mulk i Misaw{, of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Musawi Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace their descent to 
"Ali Miis& Raz&, the 8th Imam of the Shi’ahs. A branch of these Sayyids by a different 
mother is called Razawis. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpir to punish Khan Zamén (No. 13), 
who had despatched his brother BahAdur and Iskandar Khan Uzbak (No. 48) to the 
district of Sarwar.’ Against them Akbar sent a strong detachment (vide No. 60) under 
Mu'izzulmulk. Bahadur, on the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to nego- 
tiations, and asked for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. 
country. But the enemies pressed upon 
him, canght him, and cut off his head 
which was carried on a spear all over 


Badakhshan. Several false Mirzas have 


rity, ‘“ Heran away from Burhanptr, 
went to sea and to Persia, from where 
he went to Badakhshin. People say 
that he is still alive [1016]; but no one 


knows whether this new pretender is 
Shahrukb’s son or not. Shahrukh left 
Badakhshan about twenty-five years ago, 
and since thep the Badakhshis have set 
up several false Mirz&s, in order to shake 
off the yoke of the Uzbaks. This pre- 
tender collected a large number of 
Uymags (p. 371, note 2) and Badakhshi 
Mountaineers, who go by the name of 
Gharjahs [&,5, whence Gharyistdn], 
and took from the Uzbaks a part of the 


since been killed: but I really think their 
race will continue, as long as a truce of 
Badakhshis remain on earth.” Tuzuks 
Juhdangtrt, p. 57. 

* Most MSS. have jlyp, The Edit, 
Bibl. Indica of Badaoni, p. 78, bas jl. yao 
Sarddr; but again jlpy on p. 83. 
There is no doubt that the district got 
its name from the Sarw River (et, 


gre el, slayeeT). 
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M. M.. however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he told 
him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he reported the matter 
to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khan (No. 90) and Rajah Todar Mall to him, to tell him 
that he might make peace with Bahadur, if he was satisfied of his good intentions. 
But here also the rancour of Khurdassnis towards Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mall 
only confirmed M. M. in his resolution.? Although a few days later the news arrived 
that Akbar bad pardoned Khan Zaman, because he sent his mother and his uncle Ibra- 
him Khan (No. 64) to Court as guarantees of his loyalty, M. M, attacked Bahadur 
near Khairabid. Muhammad Yar, son of Iskandar Khan’s brother, who commanded 
the van of the rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fled from the field. The Imperialists thinking that the battle was 
decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, who had been lying in wait, 
fell upon M. M.’s left wing and put it to flight. Not only was Budagh Khan (No. 62) 
taken prisoner, but many soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, he 
attacked the centre, where the grandees either fled or would not fight from malice 
(wide No. 60). Todar Mall's firmness was of no avail, and the day was lost. 

After the conquest of Bihar, M. M. got the Parganah of Arah (Arrah) as jdgir. 
In the 24th year, the nobles of Bib4r under Ma‘gum i Kabuli, éuyelddr of Patna, 
rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger brother Mir ’Ali Akbar (No. 62); 
but both soon left the rebels, and M. M. went to Jaunpur recruiting, evidently medi- 
In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad 
Khan Turkinan, jdgérddr of Manikpur, to hasten to Jaunpur, and convey M. M. with 
all his suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catching M. M., and 
sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itéwah, however, the boat ‘foundered,’ and 
M. M. lost his life. 

62. Mi'r ’Ali’ Akbar, (younger) brother of the preceding. 

He generally served with his brother, and held the same rank. In the 22nd year, 
he presented Akbar, according to the Tabagdt, with a Mauludndmas, or History of 
the birth of the Emperor. It was in the hand-writing of Qazi Ghidsuddin i Jami, a man 
of learning, who had served under Huméaytin, and contained an account of the vision which 
Humaytin had in the night Akbar was born, The Emperor saw in his dream the new 
born babe, and was told to call his name Jaléluddin Muhammad Akbar. This Maulidns- 
mah Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir ’Ali Akbar with a Parganah® as in'dm. 

When his brother was sent to Bihar, M.’A. A. was ordered to accompany him. 
He established himself at Zamaniyah, which “ lies 6 os from Ghazipir” (vide p. 320), 


tating revolt independently of the others. 





2 Baddoni says Todar Mall’s arrival 
was “naphta on Mu‘izzul Mulk’s fire.” 
Throughout his work, Badaéoni shews 
himselt'an admirer of Khan Zamanand his 
brother Bahadur. With Mu’izz, a Shi’ah 
of the Shi'ahs, he has no patience. ‘ Mu- 
'izz’s ideas, he says, were ‘I and nobody 
else; he behaved as proud as Firaun 
and Shaddad ; for pride is the inheritance 
of all Sayyids of Mashhad. Hence people 
say—‘ Ahl i Mashhad, bajuz Imdm 1% 
shumd, La’natulléhi bar tamdm i 


shumd,’ ‘O people of Mashhad, with the 
exception of your Imam [Miisé Raza], 
may God’s curse rest upon all of you! 
And also, ‘The surface of the earth re- 
joices in its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a certain Mashhad vanish- 
ed from the surface of the earth.’ 

* Called in the Madsir 4&0), (though 
it cannot be Nuddea in Bengal); in my 
copy of the Sawdnih &iyoo ; but Nadi- 
nah in Sambhal app®ars to be meant. 
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and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpir. After the death of his brother, Akbar 
ordered M. ’Aziz (No. 21), who had been appointed to Bihar, to send M. ’A. A. fettered 
to Court. Notwithstanding his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the 
Emperor who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Shari'f Kha'n, brother of Atgah Khan (No. 15). 

He was born at Ghaznin. After Bairdm’s fall, he held a ¢uyzd in the Panjab, 
and generally served with his elder brother Mir Muhammad Khin (No. 16). 

On the transfer of the Atgahk Khail from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed to the 
Sirkar of Qannauj. In the 21st year, when Akbar was at Mohinf, he sent Sh., together 
with Qazi Khan i Badakhshi (No, 223), Mujahid Khbén, Subhén Quli Turk, against 
the Ran& He afterwards distinguished himself in the conquest of Konbhalmir. 
In the 25th year, he was made atdlig to Prince Murdd, and was in the same year 
sent to Maélwah as Governor, Shujé’at Khan (No. 51) having been killed. His son 
Baz Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 28th year, 
he served against Muzaffar, and distinguished himself in the siege of Bahronch, which 
was held for Muzaffar by Chirkis i Rimi and Nacira, brother of Muzatiar’s wife. 
The former having been killed, Naciraé escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through 
the trench held by Shariff, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihabuddin (No. 26) to the Dak’hin, to assist Mirz& ’Aziz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year, he went from Malwah to Court, and was made in the 39th year 
Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long desired. There he remained 
till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 57) was sent there. 

‘Nothing else is known of him.’ Madsir. 

His son, Baz Bah&dur (No. 188), held a jdgtr in Gujrat, and was transferred to 
Malwah as related above. He served in the siege of Asir, and in the Ahmadnagar 
war. Inthe 46th year, he was caught by the Talingahs, but was released, when 
Abulfaz] made peace, and the prisoners were exchanged. 


IX.— Commanders of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 

64. Ibra’hi’‘m Khe’n i Shaiba’ni’ (uncle of Khan Zamfn, No. 13). 

He served under Humdytin. After the conquest of Hindustan, Huméyiin sent 
him with Shah Abul Ma’ali to Lahor, to oppose Sikandar Sur, should he leave the 
Sawaliks. After the fall of Mankot, he received the Parganah of Sarharpiir,? near 
Jaunpur, as jdgir, and remained with Khan Zaman. During Khan Zaman’s first 
rebellion, Ibrahim Khan and Khan Zamén’s mother repaired at Mun’im Khan’s request 
to Court as hostages of his loyalty, Ibrahim appearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when the Emperor's 
pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibréhim went with 
Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh, When the latter had gone to Bengal, Ibrahim, at 
Man'im’s request, was pardoned, and remained with the Khan Khaénén. 

In the Tabagdt, Ibr. is called a Commander of Four Thousand. 





* It is difficult to reconcile this state- | pur,’’ is mentioned as the jdgir of ’Abd- 
ment with Baddoni II. 23, where Sar- urrahmén, Sikandar Str’s son, who got 
harpir, which “lies 18 kos trom Jaun- | it after the surrender of Mankot. 
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His son, Ismi’il Khan, held from Khan Zaman the town of Sandelah in Audh, 
In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultan Husain Khan Jalair. Ism4‘il opposed 
hin with troops which he had got from Khan Zaman ; but he was defeated and killed. 


65. Khwa’jah Jala’luddi’/n Mahmu’d Buju’q, of Khurésan. 

The MSS. of the Atn have Muhammad, instead of Mahmid, which other his. 
tories have, and have besides a word after Afuhammad which reads like Gal and 
(=. This should be no doubt (5? bujug, the scriptio defectiva of the Turkish 
GE bujigq, ‘having the nose cut,’ as given in the copy of the Bfadsir. 

Jalaluddin was in the service of M.’Askari. He had sent him from Qandahar 
to Garmsir, to collect taxes, when Humaytn passed through the district on his way to 
Persia. The Emperor called hin, and Jalal presented him with whatever be had with 
him of cash and property, for which service Humayun conferred on him the title of 
Mir Sdmin, which under the circumstances was an empty distinction. On Huma- 
yun’s return from Persia, Jalal joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghaznin, the ¢wyd of the Prince. His devotion to his 
master rendered him so confident of the Emperor’s protection, that he treated the 
grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed them by satirical remarks. In fact, he had 
not a single friend. 

Akbar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand Five Hundred, and 
appointed him to Ghaznin. His enemies used the opportunity and stirred up Munim 
Khan, who owed Jalal an old grudge. Jalal soon found his post in Ghaznin so dis. 
agreeable, that he determined to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely 
left Ghaznin, when Mun’im called him to account. Though he had promised to spare 
his life, Mun’im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced. Jalal’s 
sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated a flight to India, 
Before he reached the frontier, Mun’im’s men caught him and his son Jalaluddin 
Mas’tid.2 Both were imprisoned and shortly afterwards murdered by Mun’im. 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mun’im's character, and takes us the 
more by surprise, as on all other occasions he shewed himself generous and forbearing 
towards his enemies, 

66. Haidar Muhammad Kha’n, Akhtah Begi. 

He was an old servant of Humaytin, and accompanied him to Persia. He gave 
the Emperor his horse, when in the defeat near Balkh Humayiun’s horse had been shot. 
On the march against Kamran who had left Kabul for Afghaénistan, the imperialists 
came to the River Surkhib, Haidar, with several other faithful Amfirs, leading the 
van. They reached the river Siyah-ab, which flows near the Surkhab, before the 
army could come up. Kamran suddenly attacked them by night; but Haidar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar and to India, 
and was appointed to Baydnah (Bad. I., 463), which was held by Ghazf Khan Sur, 
father of Ibrahim Khan, After the siege had lasted some time, Haidar allowed 
Ghazi to capitulate ; but soon after, he killed Ghazi. Humayun was annoyed at this 
breach of faith, and said he would not let Haidar do so again. 








2 He must not be confounded with p. 67, who ‘ate opium like cheese out of 
the Jalaluddin Mas ud mentioned Zuzuk, the hands of his mother.’ 
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After Akbar’s accession, H. was with Tard{ Beg (No. 12) in Dihlf, and fought 
under Khén Zamén (No. 13) against Hemi. After the victory, he went for some 
reason to KAbul. At Mun’im’s request, he assisted Ghani Kh&n (vide p. 318) in 
Kabul. But they could not agree, and H. was called to India. He accompanied 
Munim, in the 8th year, on his expedition to KAbul and continued to serve under him 
in India. 

In the 17th year, H. served with Kh4n i Kalén (No. 16) in Gujrét. In the 19th 
year, he was, together with his brother Mirz4 Qulf, attached to the Bengal army, under 
Mun'im. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur (vide p. 376). 

A son of H. is mentioned below (No. 326.) 

Mirzd Quit, or Mirzd Quilt Khda, Haidar’s brother, distinguished himself under 
HumAyin during the expedition to Badakhshén. When Kamran, under the mask 
of friendship, suddenly attacked Humdytin, M.Q. was wounded and thrown off his 
horse. His son, Dost Muhammad, saved him in time. 

According to the Tubagdt, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees (umard 4 
kibdr), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the rank of Commanders of 
One Thousand. His name occurs also often in the Akbarnamah. It is, therefore, 
difficult to say why his name and that of his son have been left out by Abulfazl in this 
list. 

67. Vtima’d Kho’n, of Gujrit. 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

I’timéd Khan was originally a Hindt servant of Sultan Mahmid, king of Gujrat. 
He was ‘trusted’ (‘'timdd) by his master, who had allowed him to enter the harem, and 
had put him in charge of the women, It is said that, from gratitude, he used to eat 
camphor, and thus rendered himself impotent. He rose in the king's favor, and was 
at last made an Amir, In 961, aftera reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered 
by a slave of the name of Burhan, who besides killed twelve nobles. I'timAd 
next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhén. Sult4n Mahmud 
having died without issue, I’t.raised Razful Mulk, under the title of Ahmad Shah, 
to the throne. Razi was a son of Sultén Ahmad, the founder of Ahmad&béd; but as 
he was very young, the affairs of the state were entirely in I’t.’s hands. Five years 
later, the young king left Ahmad&béd, and fled to Sayyid Mubarik of Bukh4ra,’ a prin- 
cipal courtier; but I’t. followed him up, defeated him, and drove him away. Sultdn 
Ahmad then thought it better to return to I’t., who now again reigned as before. On 
several occasions did the king try to get rid of his powerful minister; and I’t. at last felt 
eo insecure, that he resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. I’t. now raised 
a child of the name of Nat’hii (»¢¥)* to the throne, ‘‘who did not belong to the 


line of kings;” but on introducing him to the grandees, I’t. swore upon the 
Qoran, that Nat’hi was a son of Sultin Mahmid: his mother when pregnant 
had been handed over to him by Sult4in Mahmud, to make her miscarry; but the 
child had been five months old, and he had not carried out the order. The Amirs 





* Regarding this distinguished Gujréti | S. Hamid, (No. 78). 
noble, ede the biography of his eraaleons * Some MSS. read Nahte. 
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had to believe the story, and Nat’hu was raised to the throne under the title of 
Sultan Muzaffar. . 

This is the origin of Sultan Muzaffar, who subsequently caused Akbar’s generals 
so much trouble (vide pp. 326, 334, 335). 

I’t. was thus again at the head of the government; but the Amirs parcelled out 
the country among themselves, so that each was almost independent. The consequence 
was, that incessant feuds broke out among them. I't. himself was involved in a war 
with Chingiz Khan, son of I’timadul Mulk, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained 
that Sultan Muzaffar, if genuine, should be the head of the state; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mirz4s, to whom he had afforded protection against 
Akbar, I't. saw no chance of opposing him, left the Sultan, and went to Dungarpur. 
Two nobles, Alif Khan and Jhujhbér Khan, took Sult4n Muzaffar to him, went to 
Chingiz in Ahmaddb4d, and killed him (Chingiz) soon after. The Mirzds seeing 
how distracted the country was, took possession of Bahronch and Strat. The general 
confusion only increased, when Sultan Muzaffar fled one day to Sher KhAn Fuladi and 
his party, and I’t. retaliated by informing Sher Kh&n that Nat’hi was no prince at 
all. But Sher Khan’s party attributed this to I't.’s malice, and besieged him in Ahmad- 
Abad. I't. then fled to the Mirzfs, and soon after to Akbar, whose attention he drew 
to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

When Akbar, in the 17th year, marched to Patan, Sher Khan’s party had broken 
up. The Mirzds still held Bahronch ; and Sulf4n Muzaffar, who had left Sher Khéa, 
fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers (vide No. 362). I’tim4d and other Gujr4ti nobles 
had in the meantime proclaimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the mosques and 
struck coins in his name. They now waited on the Emperor. Barodah, Champanir, 
and Stirat were given to I't. as ¢uytd ; the other Amirs were confirmed, and all charged 
themselves with the duty of driving away the Mirzas. But they*delayed and did 
nothing ; some of them, as Ikhtiyaérul-Mulk, even fled, and others who were attached 
to Akbar, took I’t. and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging 
them with treason. I’t. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahb&z Khan 
(No. 80) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year, I’t. was released, and charged with the superintendence of the 
Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, he was permitted to join the party 
who under Mir Abi Turdb (vide p. 198) went to Makkah. On his return, he re- 
ceived Patan as jdgir. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihabuddin Ahmad (No. 26), he was put in 
charge of Gujrit, and went there accompanied by several distinguished nobles, though 
Akbar had been warned ; for people remembered I’t.’s former inability to allay the fac- 
tions in Gujrat. No sooner had Shihdb handed over duties than his servants rebelled. I’t. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men ; but as Sultén Muzaffar 
had been successful in Kat’hiwar, I’t. left Ahmadabad, and went to Shihab, who on 
his way to Court had reached Kari, 20 kos from Ahmadabéd. Muzaffar used the 
opportunity and took Ahmadabad, Shih4b’s men joining his standard. 

Shihab and I't. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to withdraw 
from GujrAt, when they received some auxiliaries, chiefly in a party of Gujratis who 
had left Muzaffar, to try their luck with the Imperialists. I't. paid them well, and 
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sent them under the command of his son, Sher Khan, against Sher Khan Fulédf, who 
was repulsed. In the meantime M. 'Abdurrahim (No. 29) arrived. Leaving I’t- 
at Patan, he marched with Shihab against Muzaffar. 

I’timad died at Patan in 995. The Tabagdé puts him among the Commanders of 
Four Thousand. 

In Abulfazl’s opinion, Gujratis are made up of cowardice, deceit, several good 
qualities, and meanness ; and I'timad was the very type of a Gujrati. 

No. 68. Pa’yandah Kha’‘n, Mughul, son of Haji Muhammad Khén 
Koki’s brother. 

Haji Muhammad and Shah Muhammad, his brother, had been killed by Humé- 
yun for treason on his return from Persia. H4ji Muhammad was a man of great dar- 
ing, and his value, when he was faithful, was often acknowledged by the Emperor, 

P&yandah, in the 5th year of Akbar’s reign came with Mun’im from Kébul, and was 
ordered to accompany Adham Khan (No. 19) to Malwah. In the 19th year, he accom- 
panied Mun’im to Bengal. In the 22nd year, he served under Bhagwan Das against 
Rana Partab. In the Gujrét war, he commanded M. ’Abdurrahim’s (No. 29) hardwal. 

In the 32nd year, he received G’horag’h&t as jagir, whither he went. 

This is all the Madsir says regarding Péyandah. 

His full name was Muhammad Payandab. He had a son Wali Beg who is 
mentioned below (No. 359). 

From the Tuzuk, p. 144, we see that Payandah died in 1024 A.H. Jahangfr, in 
1017, had pensioned him off, as he was too old. Tuz., p. 68. 

No. 69. Jagannat’h, son of Rajah Bihari Mall (No. 23). 

He was a hostage in the hands of Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17; vide p. 329). 
After some time he regained his freedom and was well received by Akbar. He gene- 
rally served with Main Singh. In the 21st year, when Rand Partéb of Maiwar op- 
posed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h during an engagement when other officers had 
given way, held his ground, and killed with his own hands the renowned champion 
Ram Das, son of Jai Mall. In the 23rd year, he received ajagir in the Panjab, and 
was, in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent Mirz4 
Muhammad Hakim from invading the Panjab. In the 29th year, he again served 
against the Rané. Later he accompanied Mirzi Yusuf Khan (No. 35) to Kashmfr. In 
the 34th year, he served under Prince Murad in K4bul, and accompanied him, in the 
36th year, to Malwah, of which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the 43rd 
year, after several years’ service in the Dak’hin, he left Murad without orders, and was 
for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar’s return from the Dak’hin, J. met the 
emperor at Rantanbhur, his jagir, and was then again sent to the Dak’hin. 

In the lst year of Jahangir, he seryed under Prince Parwiz against the Rané, 
and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, about the time Khusrau 
had been captured, called Parwiz to Court (Zuzuk, p. 33). In the same year, J. sup- 
pressed disturbances which Dalpat (p. 359) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 3000 horse. 

Rdm Chand, his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two Thousand, 


1500 horse. 
* The Zuzuk, p. 74, calls him Karm Chand. Vide also Pddtshdhndimah, I., 6., 318. 
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Rdjah Manrip, ason of Ram Chand. He accompanied Prince Shahjahan on 
his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three Thousand, with 2000 horse. 
He died in the 4th year of Shahjahan. He hada son Gopdl Sing’h. 

70. Makhsu's Kha'n, (younger) brother of Sa’id Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multin. In the 23rd year, he served under 
Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later, he accompanied Prince 
Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, who had gone thither and 
pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, Makheti¢ served under Prince Salim. In the 49th year, he was a 
Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign. The author of the Madar 
has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son Magqg¢vid who did not get on well with his father, for which reason 
Jahangir would not give hima mangab. 


71. The author of the A/i’n, Abulfazl, son of Shaik Mubarik of Nagor. 
Abulfazl’s biography will be found elsewhere. 


X. Commanders of Two Thousand. 


72. Isma’7i’l Kha’n Duldai. 

Duldai, or Duldai, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan (vide p. 
341, note). 

The Madsir calls him Ismail Quli Beg Dildai. A similar difference was observed 
in the name of Husain Quli Khan (No. 24), and we may conclude that Beg, at least 
in India, was considered a lower title than Ahdn, just as Beglar Begi was considered 
inferior to Khan Khdndn. 

Isma'il Quli was a grandee of Babar and HumAayin, distinguished in the field and 
in council, When Humaytin besieged Qandahar, and the Grandees one after the 
other left M. ‘Askari, Ism. also joined the Emperor, and was appointed, after the con- 
quest of Qandahar, Governor of Dawar. When Kabul was besieged, Ism. and Khizr 
Khwajah (vide p. 365, note 2) attacked Sher ’Alf, an officer of Mirz&4 Kamran, who 
at the prince's order had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan (géfilahi 
wildyat) on its way to Charikaén ;? but as the roads were occupied by the Imperialista, 
Sher ’Alf could not reach Kabul, and marched towards Ghaznin, when he was over- 
taken and defeated. Ism. and Khizr spoiled the plunderer, and went again to Ha- 
maytin. A short time after, Ism. and several other grandees left the emperor, be- 
cause they resented the elevation of Qarichah Khan, and followed Mirz& Kamran to 
Badakhshan. Huméyin followed them up and caught them together with Kamréa, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at Mun’im’s request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, after the 
capture of Dihli, together with Shah Abul Ma‘alf to Léhor. 

“ Nothing else is known of him.” Madstr. 





>So the Madsir. Our maps have | centre ofa large caravan trade. Istalif 
Charikar (Lat. 35°. Long. 69), which lies | (“AJine], or Uoa!lint) lies half way be 
north of K&bul, and has always been the | tween Kabul and Charikar. 
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78. Mi'r Babus (?), the I'ghur. 

The Ighurs are a well known Chaghtéi tribe. The correct name of this grandee 
is a matter of doubt, as every MS. has a different lectio ; vide my Text edition, p. 224, 
note 6. The Madsir has left out the name of this grandee; nor do I find it in the 
List of the Tabagat. : 

74. Ashraf Kha’n Mi'r Munshi’, Muhammad Agghar of Sabzwar (?). 

He was a Husaini Sayyid of Mashhad (Madsir, Mir-dt ul’ Alam), The author of 
the Tabagdt says, he belonged to the ‘Arabshdhi Sayyids; ‘but people rarely make 
such fine distinctions.’ Abulfazl says, he was of Sabzwar; but in the opinion of the 
Maasir, this is an error of the copyists. 

Ashraf Khén was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a renowned calligrapher, 
perhaps the first of his age in writing the Za’lig and Nasta’lig characters (p. 101, 1. 
14). He also understood jafar, or witchcraft. 

Ashraf was in Humayiun’s service, and had received from him the post and title 
of Mir Munshf{. After the conquest of Hindustan, he was made Mir ’Arz and Mér 
Mdi. At Akbar’s accession, he was in Dihli and took part in the battle with Hemi 
(p. 365, No. 48). He was imprisoned by Bairdm, but escaped and went to Makkah. He 
returned in 968, when Akbar was at Machhiwérah on his way to the Siwdliks where 
Bairém was. He was well received and gota mangab. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from M4lwah, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf Khdn. 

In the 19th year, he went with Mun’im to Bengal, was present in the battle of 
Takaro{f, and died in the twentieth year (983)* at Gaur (vide p. 376). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abul Muzaffar (No. 240) held a Command of 500. In the 38th year, 
he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashraf's grandsons, Husaini and Burhani, held inferior commands under Shahjahan. 

75. Sayyid Mahmu’d of Ba’rha, ( Kundliwal]. 

‘Sayyid Mahmid was the first of the Barha Sayyids that held office under the 
Timtrides.’ He was with Sikandar Sur (Baddoné II, 17) in MAnkot, but seeing that 
the cause of the Afghdns was hopeless, he left Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He 
was a friend of Bairém, and served in the first year under "Ali Quii Khan Zaman 
(No. 13) against Hemi. In the second year, he took part in the expedition against 
Haji Khan in Ajmfr (vide Nos. 40, 45). In the 3rd year, he conquered with Sh&h 
Qulf Mahram (No. 45) Fort Jaitéran,® and served in the same year under Adham Ko- 
kah against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkant’h (vide p. 323, last line). 

After Bairém’s fall, Sayyid Mahmid got a jagir near Dihli. In the 7th year, he 
brought Mun'im Khan to Court (vide p. 318). In the 17th year, he served under the 
Khan i Kalan (No. 16) and the emperor in Gujr&t, was present in the battle of Sarn4l, 
and followed up Mirza Ibrahim Husain. On every occasion he fought with much 
bravery. Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of Barha, 
and Sayyid Muhammad of Amrohah (No. 140) against Rajah Madhukar, who had 





? The Mir-d¢ says in the tenth year(973), *The best MSS. have wylisa, The 
as stated on p. 1U1,note6. Thisisclearly | name is doubtful. Akbar passed it on one of 
a mistake of the author of the Mir-dé. his marches from Ajmir over Pali to J&lor. 
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invaded the territory between Sironj and Gwélidr. S. Mahmud drove him away, and 
died soon after, in the very end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmid was a man of rustic habits, and great personal courage and 
generosity. Akbar’s court admired his valour and chuckled at his boorishness and 
unadorned language; but he stood in high favor with the emperor. Once on his 
return from the war with Madhukar, he gave in the State hall a verbal account of his 
expedition, in which his “ I’ occurred oftener than was deemed proper by the assem- 
bled Amirs. ‘You have gained the victory,” interrupted Acaf Khan, in order 
to give him a gentle hint, ‘‘ because His Majesty's good fortune (tgbdl « pddishahi) 
accompanied you.” Mistaking the word ‘ Iqbal’ for the name of a courtier, ‘“ Why do 
you tell an untruth?” replied Mahmud, ‘Iqbal i Padishahi did not accompany me: 
I was there, and my brothers : we licked them with our sabres.” The emperor smiled, 
and bestowed upon him praise and more substantial favors. 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Amirs regarding his claim to be a 
Sayyid of pure blood. Jahangir (Zuzuk, p. 366) also says that people doubt the 
claim of the Barha family to be Sayyids. Once Mahmud was asked how many genera- 
tions backwards the Sayyids of Barha traced their descent. Accidentally a fire was 
burning on the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, he 
exclaimed, “If I am a Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me; if I am no Sayyid, I shall 
get burnt.” He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. ‘ His velvet-slippers shewed, indeed, no trace of being 
singed.” 

For Sayyid Mahmiid’s brother and sons, vide Nos. 91, 105, and 143. 


Note on the Sayytds of Barha (Sadat i Barha). 
In MSS. we find the spelling &@,4 bdrha, and g)4 bdrah. The lexicographist Ba- 


har i ’Ajam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled Jawdhir ul Huruf, says 
that the names of Indian towns ending in g form adjectives in (gy, as 40, Tattah or 
&gigs Z”hat’ha, forms an adjective ¢¢ yd tatawt ; but of 44,12 no adjective is formed, and 
you say sdddt t bdrha, instead of sdddt i barhawl. 

The name Bdrha has been differently explained. Whether the derivation from 
the Hindf numeral ddrah, 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt that the etymology 
was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and Jahangir; for both the Tubagdé 
and the Zuzuk derive the name from 12 villages in the Duab (Muzaffarnagar District), 
which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Sayyids of Bilgram, the Barha family trace their origin to one Sayyid 
Abul Farah of Wasit;* but their nasabndmah, or genealogical tree, was sneered at, and 
even Jahangir, in the above quoted passage from the Tuzwk, says that the personal 
courage of the Sayyids of Barha—but nothing else—was the best proof that they were 
Sayyids. But they clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed 


1“ From him are descended the most [{ many other places, branches of the same 
renowned Musalman families in North- stem are found.” C, A. Elliott, The 
ern India, the Barha and Belgram Syuds, Chronicles of Onao, Allahabad, 1862, p. 
and in Khyrabad, Futtehpore Huswa, and } 93. 
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the title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mughul emperors, as 
Sayyid Khan Jahan (Sayyid Abul Muzaffar), and several others. | 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their bravery and 
valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the van (hardwal); they 
claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every emperor from the times of Akbar glad- 
ly availed himself of the prestige of their name. They delighted in looking upon them- 
selves as Hindtstdnis (vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to the 
background the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Manikpur, the Khanzadahs of 
Mewét, and even families of royal blood as the Cafawis. 

The Sayyids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are—l. Tihan- 
purt; 2. Chatbaniri, or Chdtraurt ;} 3. Kundliwdl ; 4. Jagneri. The chief town of 
the first branch was Jansath ; of the second, Sambalharah ; of the third, Majharah; 
of the fourth Bidauli on the Jamnah. Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, 
perhaps accidentally, only mention two, viz., the Kdndliwdl (Jly .Joig5) to which 
Sayyid Mahmiid (No. 75) belonged; and the Zihanpiri (os) ©), of which Sayyid 
Khan Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids of 
Barha before the times of Akbar; but they must have held posts of some importance 
under the Stirs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmud in Akbar’s camp (p. 389) 
is recorded by all Historians as an event of importance. He and other Sayyids were, 
moreover, at once appointed to high mangabs. The family boasts also traditionally 
of services rendered to Humd4yin; but this is at variance with Abulfazl’s statement 
that Sayyid Mahmiid was the first that served under a Timuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of Muhammad, 
Shah (1131 to 1161), who deposed the brothers Sayyid ‘’Abdullah Khan and Sayyid 
Husain ’Ali Khan, in whom the family reached the greatest height of their power, 
What a difference between the rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmud under Akbar, and the 
above two brothers, who made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two, and 
blinded and imprisoned three !? 

The Sayyids of Barha are even now-a-days numerous and ‘form the characteristic 
element in the population of the Muzaffarnagar district’ (Leeds’ Report). 

Abulfazl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, viz.— 


Sayyid Mahmud (No. 75). 6. Sayyid Jamaluddin (No. 217), son 


Sayyid Hashim (No. 143). 
Sayyid Raju (No. 165). 


Se SP 


Sayyid Ahmad, his brother, (No. 91). 
Sayyid Qasim (No. 105). I sons of 1, 2° Sayyid Jhajhti (No. 221). 


of 2. 


8. Sayyid Bayazid (No. 295). 
9. Sayyid Lad (No. 409). 





* Vide Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary (Beames’ 
Edition) I, p. 11 and p. 297. On p. 12 
of the Glossary read Sayyid Mahmud 
twice for Sayyid Muhammad ; Sayyid 
‘Alt Afghar for Sayyid ’Alé Asaf; 
Dilir Khdn for Debt Khdn. Instead of 
Chatbanirt (or Chédtraurt), which Mr. 
R. J. Leeds, C. S. vives in his valuable 
Report on the Castes and Races of the 


Muzaffarnagar District (Glossary, p. 297, 
ff.), Sir H. Elliot has Chantraudt. 

* They made Farrukh Siyar, Raft’- 
uddarajat, Rafi’uddaulah, and Muham- 
mad Shah, emperors ; they dethroned and 
killed Jahandér Shah and Farrukh Siyar, 
whom they had moreover blinded; and 
they blinded and imprisoned Princes A’azz- 
uddin, ‘Ali Tabar, and Huméyin Bakht. 
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The Akbarnamah mentions several other Sayyids without indicating to what 
. family they belong. Thus S. Jaméluddin, a grandson of S. Mahmiid (vide under 91); 
S. Sélim ; S. Fath Khan, (Bad. IT., 180); &c. 

The following trees are compiled from the Zuzuk, Pddishdhndmak, and Madsir. 


(a.) Sayyid Mahmidd of Barha, Kindliw4L ————-——Sayyid Ahmad, 
SS ie brother, 
1. S. Qasim. 2. S. Hdshim. 3.8. Ali Acghar, 4. oe JahAngir, (No. 91). 
(No. 106.) (No. 143.) Saif Khan. ( . I, 49.) ——-——-———_ 
d. 1026. S. Jam4luddin, 


| (No. 217.) 
1.8. Adam, 8. Bayazid. 8. Nurul 8. Ja’far Shujé‘at Khan, 
Tuz.80. (No. 296, ?) ‘Tyén. d. 1052. 

2.8. Sulaiman, Pdd. II, 736. 
P éd.I, 6.320. 

8. Sultan, Calabat 1. : Cae KhAén, Pdd. II,735. 

. - 2. S. Qutb. Pdd. IT, 746. 
Pa aaa 8. 8. Najabat. Pdd. II, 749. 


(8.) Sayyid Dilir Kh4n (‘Abdul Wahhab), d. 1042. 


Ane 


Cr ney ng ee ee ee ee Aen 
1. S. Hasan, Pdd. I, b,, 323. 2. S. Khalilullah, Pdd. I, 5., 323. 











(c.) Sayyid Hizabr Khan, d. 1047.——- Sayyid Alam, his brother. 


erished with Prince 
Shuja’, in Rakhang 
S. Zabardast. (Arracan). 


(d.) Sayyid Khan Jah4n i Sh&hjah4nf, Tihanpirf.-——-———-A. brother. 
(alias 8. Abul ee Khan), d. 1066. 


aan toe age ba a ee re 
. 8. Mancir. 2.8. Sher Zam&n, 3.8. Munawwar,Lashkar Khan. 1. S. Alf. Pdd. I, 
748 


tstle, S. Muzaffar | : 
Khana. S. Wajihuddin Khan. 2. S. Firiz, Ikhticdg 
Khan, d@. 1077. 


The Pddishdhndmah (I., b., 312, 319; II., p. 733, 734, 735, 741, 762) mentions 
also S. Mak’han, d. 9th year of Shahjahan; S. Sikhan ; 8. Abdullah; S. Muhammad, 
son of S. Afzal; 8S. Khadim; S. Sél4r; 8. Shihab. 


(c.) Sayyid Qasim, Shahimat Khén Leneeaer a brother 
(was alive in the 24th year of rN 
Aurangzib). 1.8. Nugrat Yar Khan 
(under Muhammad Shab). 





(f) Sayyid Husain Khén, d. 1120. 
se eee ne 
1. §, Aba Sa'id Khan. 2. Ghairat Khan. 3. Hasan Khan. 





Gv) Sayyid "Abdullah Khan, [Tihanptrf]. 
tas Sayyid Miyén (under Shah ‘Alam I.) 
SS 
1. 8. Hasan Ali Khan ; éétle, Qutbul- 2. Amfrul Mamélik S. Husain ’Alf Khan. 
mulk S. "Abdullah Kh&n. (killed by Muhammad Shah). 
3. S. Saifuddin Husain ‘Ali Khan. 4. §S. Najmuddin ‘Ali Khan. 
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For the following notes, I am indebted to R. J. Leeds, Esq., C. S., Mirzapore, who 
kindly sent me two Urdii MSS. containing a short family history of the Sddd¢ ¢ 
Bdrha, composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds 
has submitted together with his Report ‘ a detailed account in English of the history 
of the Sayyids,’ the following extracts from the Urdi MSS. will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abul Farah from WaAsit is 
doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish (Altamsh), and trace the emigra- 
tion to troubles arising from Hulagi’s invasion of Baghdad and the overthrow of the 
empire of the Khalifahs ; while the sons of Abul Farah are said to have been in the 
service of ShihAbuddin Ghori—two palpable anachronisms. 

Abul Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons, of whom four 
remained in India on his return to his country. These four brothers are the ancestors 
of the four branches of the Sayyids. Their names are— 

1. Sayyid Daud, who settled in the mauza’ of Tihanptr. 

2. Sayyid Abulfazl, who settled in the gagbak of Chhatbantird (Iypsoga), 

8. Sayyid Abulfazfil, who settled in the mauza’ of Ktndié. 

4. Sayyid Najmuddin Husain, who settled in the mauza’ of Jhujar. 

These four places are said to lie near Patiala in the Panjfb, and have given rise 
to the names of the four branches. Instead of Chhatbantrf, the name of the second 
branch, the MSS. have also Chhdtraudi, ois ple, or shales, and Jagnert 
( sysike) instead of (gxFt> Jhujaré, although no explanation is given of these 
alterations. 

From Patiél&, the four brothers went to the Dud&b between the Ganges and Jam- 
nah, from where a branch was established at Bilgram in Audh. 

The etymology of ddrha is stated to be uncertain. Some derive it frrm ddhir, 
outside, because the Sayyids excamped outside the imperial camp; some from bdrah 
imdm, the twelve Imams of the Shi’ahs, as the Sayyids were Shi’ahs ; some derive it 
from twelve (bérah) villages which the family held, just as the district of Baland- 
shahr, Tahcil Anupshahr, is said to contain a bdrha of Pat’hans, é. e. 12 villages be- 
longing to a Pathan family ; and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption of the 
Arabic abrdr, pious. 

The descendants of 8S. Daid settled at Dhkdsiré ; and form the Tihanpirt branch, 
those of S. Abulfazl at Sambalharah, and form the Chhatbanurf or Chhatrauri branch ; 
those of S. Abulfazail went to Majharah, and are the Kuindliwals; and those of S. 


Najmuddin occupied Bidauli, and form the Jhujari, or Jagnerf, branch. 
A. The Tihanpiris. 
The eighth descendant of 8. David was S. Khin Qir (?) (_p5l4)?. He had four 


sons 





? The word _y19 occurs also in the lists 
of Pat’han nobles in the Térikh i Fit- 
rizshaht. The title of eb as girbak, which 


is mentioned in the same work, appears 
to be the same as the later —24),9 or 


00 


4595, qurbegs, the officer in charge 
of the gtr (p. 110). But the name 
Khdn Qi: 7 is perhaps ere the MS. 
calls him sul, OF pS ylgm, Khwda 
Fir or Khwdn Qir (?). 
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1, Sayyid ‘Umar Shahid, who settled in Jaénsath, a village then inhabited by 
Jits and Brahmins. To his descendants belong the renowned brothers mentioned on 
p- 392, (9). 

The occurrence of the name ’ Umar shews that he, at any rate, was no Shi’ah. 

2. Sayyid Chaman, who settled at Chatorah (395), in the Parganah of 


Jol{-Jansath. To his descendants belongs S. Jalal, who during the reign of Shahjahdn* 
is said to have founded K’harwah Jalalpir in ‘Ilagah Sirdhanah, district Mirat’h. 
His son S. Shams left the imperial service; hence the family declined. He had two 
sons, Asad ‘Alf and ’Ali Acghar, whose descendants still exist in Chatorah and Jalal- 
pur respectively. They are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined 
family dwellings in Chatorah for Rs. 10,000 to the Government for the construction 
of works of irrigation. The buildings in Chatorah are ascribed to S. Muhammad 
Calah Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Hund (4a), He settled at Bibari, Muzaffarnagar. He had six sons— 


I. Sayyid Qutb, whose descendants occupy the village of Bilaspur in the Mu- 
zaffarnagar District. From this branch come the Rat’berf Sayyids. 

II. &. Sultdn, whose descendants hold Sirdhaoli. 

Lif. 8S. Ytisuf, whose posterity is to be found in Bihari and Dhalnah (one MS. 
reads Dubalnah). 

IV. and V. S. Jénand S. Man, had no offspring. 

VI. 8S. Nagiruddin. To his descendants belongs S. Khan Jahn i Shahjahanf, 
p- 392 (d.). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second founder of their 
family. His first son, S. Mangtr built Manctrpir, and his descendant hold now- 
a-days Manctirpir and K’hatauli ; his second son Muzaffar Khdn [Sher Zaman] built 
Muzaffarnagar, where his descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4. Sayyid Ahmad. He settled at VJ! }y5 in Joli-Jansath, where his descend- 
ants still are. The MSS. mention Tatar Khan, and Diwan Yar Muhammad Khan 
as having distinguished themselves in the reign of Aurangzib. 


B. The Chhatbantri, or Chhdtrauri, Clan. 


One of the descendants of S. Abulfazl is called S. Hasan Fakhruddin who is said 
to have lived in the reign of Akbar at Sambalharah, the rajahs of which place were 
on friendly terms with the family. His son, S. Nadhah, is said to have had four sons— 

I. Suyyid ' Alt. 

II. Sayyid Ahmad, a descendant of whom, S. Raushan ’Alf Khan, served under 
Muhammad Shah. . 

Ill. 8S. Téjuddin, whose son, 8. ‘Umar, settled at Kakrauli. 

IV. S&S. Sdldér (perhaps the same on p. 392, 1.11 from below), who had two sons 
S. Haidar Khan, and S. Muhammad Kh&n. The descendants of the former settled at 
Mirdéuptir, which was founded by Nawab S. Shahamat Khan, evidently the same as 
on p. 392, (2. 10). S. Muhammad Khan settled at K’hatorah (“a village so called, be- 





The Pddishdhndmah, though very mi- | died of his wounds received in the fight 
nute, does not mention S. Jalal andS. Shams. | at Bhaironwal (vide No. 99). 
AS. Jaldl is mentioned Zuz., p. 30. He 
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cause it was at first inhabited by Kaiths”). Among his descendants are S. Nucrat 
Yar Khan, (p. 392), and Ruknuddaulah. 


C. The Kundliwdls. 


S. Abul Fazéil settled at Majharah, which is said to have been so called, because the 
site was formerly a jungle of munj grass. The MSS. say that many Sayyids of the 
branch are mafgid-ulkhabar, i. ¢., it is not known what became of them. The 
Kundliwals which now exist, are said to be most uneducated and live as common 
labourers, the condition of Majharah being altogether deplorable. 

The Kindliwals are now scattered over Majharah, Hashimpur, Tang,’ Tan- 
derah, &c. 


D. The Jagneris. 


The son of §. Najmuddin, S. Qamaruddin, settled at Bidauli. A descendant of his, S. 
Fakhruddin left Bidauli and settled at 5 ays in Joli-Jansath, and had also zamindaris 
in Chandauri Chandaurah, Tulsiptr, and K’hari. Now-a-days many of this branch are 
in Bidauli, ’Il4qah Panipat, and Dihli. 


The chief places where the Sayyids of Barha still exist are—Miranpur, K’hatauli, 
Muzaffarnagar, Joli, Tas-ha, Bak’herah, Majharah, Chataurah, Sambalharah, Tang, 
Bilaspur, Mornah, Sirdhaoli, Kilaodah, Jansath. 

After the overthrow of the Tihanpuri brothers [p. 392, (g. ) ], many emigrated. 
Sayyids of Barha exist also in Lak’hnau, Bareli, ’Anwlah, in Audh; also in Naginah, 
Maiman, and Chandpir in the Bijnor district. A branch of the Joli Sayyids is 
said to exist in Purniah (Bengal), and the descendants of the saint ‘Abdullah Kirmani 
of Birbhum claim likewise to be related to the Barha Sayyids. 

During the reign of Aurangzib, the Sayyids are said to have professed Sunni 
tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat 1 Barha under Muhammad Shah (vide Elphin- 
stone, Vth edition, p. 693) was followed. by the disastrous fight at Bhasi (use#!), 
which lies on the K’hataulf road, where the Sayyids were defeated by the Imperialists, 
and robbed of the jewels and gold vessels which their ancestors during their palmy 
days had collected. 


2 As this place is said to have been i Barha, based upon the Muhammadan 


founded by Hizabr Khan [p. 392, (c.)] 
it would seem as if this Sayyid also was 
a Kundliwal. His brother, S. ’Alam 
perished with Prince Shujé’ in Arracan ; 
and it is noticeable that of the 22 com- 
panions of the unfortunate prince, fen 
were Barha Sayyids, the remaining 
twelve being Mughuls. 

The value of the above-mentioned two 
Urdi MSS. lies in their geographical 
details and traditional information. 
more exhaustive History of the Sadat 


Historians of India,—now s0 accessible 
—and completea from inscriptions and 
sanads and other documents still in the 
possession of the clan, would be a most 
welcome contribution to Indian History, 
and none are better suited for such a 
task than the Sayyids themselves. 

There is no doubt that the Sayyids 
owe their renown and success under the 
Timurides to the Kundliwals, who are 
the very opposite of mu/ygud-ulkhabar. 
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76. ’Abdullah Kha‘n Mughul. 


I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Madsir or the Tabagat. He has 
been mentioned above, p. 309, 1.21. Akbar’s marriage with his daughter displeased 
Bairam, because “Abdullah’s sister was married to Kamran, of whose party Bairim 
believed him to be. When Bairém, during his rebellion (p. 317), marched from Dipalpir 
to Jalindhar, he passed over Tiharah, where ‘Abdullah defeated a party of his friends 
under Wali Beg (p. 329, No. 24). 

‘Abdullah Khan Mughud must not be confounded with "Abdullah Khan Uzbak 
(No. 14). 

77. Shaikh Muhammad i Bukhari. 

He was a distinguished Hindustani Sayyid, and maternal uncle (éughdi) to 
Shaikh Farid i Bukhari (No. 99). Akbar liked him for his wisdom and faithfulness. 
Fattti Khagah Khail Afghan handed over the Fort of Chan4r to Akbar, through the 
mediation of Shaikh Muhammad. 

In the 14th year, Akbar gave him a ¢wyzl in Ajmir, and ordered him to take 
charge of Shaikh Mu’in i Chishti’s tomb, as the Ahddims were generally at feud about 
the emoluments and distribution of vows presented by pilgrims. Nor had the efficacy 
of their prayers been proved, though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with 
(sod to promise offspring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shaikh M. was attached to the corps under Mirza ’Aziz (No. 
21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadabad. After the Emperor’s victory at 
Sarnal, Ibrahim Mirz4 joined Husain Mirzi, Shah Mirzé, and ’A’qil Mirz4, at Patan 
(Gujrat) ; but having quarrelled with them, he left them, and invaded the District of 
Agrah. The other three Mirzis remained in Patan, and entered into a league with 
the Fiiladi party (vide No. 67). Mirza ‘Aziz had been re-inforeed by the Malwah 
contingent under Qutbuddin (No. 28), Shah Budagh (No. 52), and Matlab Khan 
(No. 83). His army was further increased by the contingent of Shaikh M., whom 
Akbar had ordered to move from Dholqah to Stirat. Mirza ’Aziz Kokah left Sayyid 
Hamid (No. 78) in Ahmadabad, and moved against the Mirzds in Patan. The Mirzds 
and Sher Khan Fiilddi, however, wished to delay the fight, as their re-inforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher Khan sent proposals of peace through Shaikh M. to M. ’Aziz. 
Shah Bud4gh advised M. ’Aziz not to listen to them, as the enemies only wished to 
gain time, and ’Aziz drew up his army. He himself, Shah Budégh, Mu’fnuddini 
Farankhiidi (No. 128), Ma’¢vim Khan and his son, and Matlab Khan (No. 83) stood in 
the centre (gol) ; Qutbuddin (No. 28), and Jamaluddin Inja (No. 164), on the right 
wing; Shaikh Muhammad, Murad Khan (No. 54), Shah Muhammad (No. 96), Shah 
Fakhruddin (No. 88), Muzaffar Mughul, Payandah (No. 68), Haji Khan Afghan, 
and the son of Khawd&e Khan, on the left wing; Dastam Khan (No. 79), Naurang 
Khan (vide p. 334), Muhammad Quli Toqbdi (No. 129), and Mihr *Alf Sildoz (No. 
130), led the van (hardwal); Baz Bahadur (No. 188) occupied the Altimash (between 
the van and the commander) ; and Mirz4’ Muqim and Chirgis Khan formed the reserve 
behind the centre. The centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khén Fiilédi and 
Junaid i Kararani; the right wing by the three Mirzds; the left wing by Muhammad» 
Kh4n (Sher Khan’s eldest son) and S4d4t Khan ; and their van was led by Badr Khan, 
younger son of Sher Khan. The battle then commenced in the neighbourhood of 
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Patan, 18th Ramazan, 980 (22nd January, 1573). The left wing of the Imperialists 
was defeated by the Mirz4s. Murad Khan (No. 54) preferred to look on. Shah 
Muhammad (No. 95) was wounded, and carried off by his men to Ahmad&bad. Shaikh 
Muhammad himeelf was killed with several of his relations, as the son of Sayyid Baha- 
uddin, and Sayyid Ja’far, brother of Shaikh Farid (No. 99). The Mirzas also fell upon 
Shah Fakhruddin and repulsed him. Qutbuddin even was hard pressed, when M. ’Aziz 
by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to flight. As usual, the soldiers 
of the enemies had too early commenced to plunder. 

Sher Khan fled to Jinagadh, and the Mirzds to the Dak’hin. 

78. Sayyid Hamid i Bukhari. 

Sayyid Hamid was the son of S. Miran, son of S. Mubarik. Sayyid Mubarik 
was a Gujrati Courtier (vide p. 385, note) who, it is said, arrived from Bukharé with 
but a horse. One day he was attacked by a mast elephant, when he discharged an 
arrow that entered the forehead of the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow 
was visible. From this event, the people of Gujrat swore by S. Mubarik’s arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When I’timad Khan (No. 67) raised Nat’hi to the 
throne, under the title of Muzaffar Shah, 8. Mub4rik got several Mahalls of the Patan, 
Dholqah, and Dandogah (W. of the Peninsula) Districts. After his death, Dholqah 
and Dandogah were given to his son, Sayyid Miran, and after him to his grandson 
Sayyid Hamid. 

When Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on Ist Rajab, 980, at Patan, 
Sayyid Hamid went over to him, and was favorably received. During the war of 
Mirz& ‘Aziz Kokah with the Mirz4s (vide No. 77), S. H. was put in charge of Ahmad- 
ab’d. In the 18th year, Dholqah and Dandogah were again given him as tuyil. 
Subsequently, he served under Qutbuddin in Kambhait. 

In the 22nd year, he was appointed to Multan, and served in the end of the same 
year with M. Yusuf Khan i Razawi (No. 35), against the Balichis. In the 25th year, 
when M. Muhammad Hakim invaded Lahor, S. H. with the other tuyuddddrs of the 
Panjab assembled and joined the army of Prince Murad, S. H. commanding the left 
wing. He also served under Akbar in Kabul. On the Emperor's return, he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jdgir. 

In the 30th year, he served under Man Singh in Kabul. On his arrival at 
Pashawar, his jagir, S. H. sent most of his men to Hindustan, and lived securely in 
Bigram (on our Maps, Beghram), leaving his affairs in the hands of a man of the name 
of Musé. This man oppressed the Mahmand and Gharbah (?) Khail tribes, ‘who have 
ten thousand homes near Pashdwar’. The oppressed Afghans, instead of complaining 
to Akbar, chose Jalalah i Tariki as leader, and attacked S.H. He first resolved to 
thut himself up in Bigrém; but having received an erroneous report regarding the 
strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was defeated and killed (31st year). 

The Madsir says, he was killed in 993. In this fight, forty of his relations and clients 
also perished. The Afghdns then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kamil, son 
of 8.H. He held it till he was relieved. 

S. Kamdil, during Akbar’s reign, was promoted to a command of Seven Hundred, 
and, on the accession of Jahangir, to a Hazériship. He was made Governor of Dilhi, 
tice Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahh&b, also a Bukhari Sayyid (Zwuz. p. 35, 1. 8 from below). 
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Kamal served under Farid i Bukhéri (No. 99) in the expedition against Prince Khus- 
rau, and commanded the left wing in the fight near Bhaironwal, rendering timely 
assistance to the Sayyids of Barba who, as was customary, led the van. 

Sayyid Ya'qub, son of S. Kamal, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 1000 
horse, and died in the third year of Shahjahdn’s reign. The Madsir says, in the 
2nd year. . 

The two lists of Shahjahdn’s grandees given in the Pddishdhndmah (I, b., 
322 ; II, 740) mention another son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name of Sayyid Bagir, 
who held a Command of Five Hundred, 400 horse. 

78. Dastam Kha’n, son of Rustam i Turkistani. 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastam phos, a very unusual name, though 
most MSS. of the Ain and many of the Akbarnamah give wy: Rustam. The 


Madsir correctly places his name under the letter D. 

His father’s name was Rustam. His mother—her name is not clearly written in 
the MSS. of the Mudsir and Akbarnimah, which I have seen, either MNajibah or 
Bakhyah—was a friend of Mahum Anagah (vide No. 19), and had free access to the 
Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play-fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastam Khan, in the 9th year, served under Mu’izzul Mulk (No. 62) against 
"Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 17th year, he served under Mirz4 ‘Aziz 
Kokah in the battle of Patan (vide No. 77), distinguished himself in the war with 
Muhammad Husain Mirzi, and got a flag. Inthe 22nd year, he was appointed to 
the Cubah of Ajmir, and got Rantanbhir as ¢uy#/. His administration was praise- 
worthy < he kept down the rebellious, and protected the oppressed. 

In the 25th year, Uchla, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Sur Das, Tilikst, sons of 
Rajah Bihari Mall's brother, came without permission from the Panjab to Liini (?), their 
native town, and caused disturbances. Dastam, from a wish not to be too hard on 
Kachhwaihahs, advised them to return to obedience; but his leniency only rendered 
the rebels more audacious. Akbar then ordered D. to hold out threats, and if this 
was not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had at last to do so; but he did 
it hastily, without collecting a sufficient number of troops. In the fight,” the three 


garh (about 4 miles S. EB. of Rantanbhir 


? The geographical details given in the 
Akbarnimah are unsatisfactory. 

Abultazl mentions the Qaugbah (small 
town) of Luni (c445J) as the birth-place 


of the Kachhwahah rebels; the fight, he 
says, took place ina oe (mauza'’) of 
the name of (se Thori, and Dastam 


died at Sherpur, which is also called a 
Qacbah. But the Akbarnamah leaves 
the reader to find out where these three 
places are. The Tubaqdt, in its list of 
grandees, fortunately says that Dastam 
Khan was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Rantanbhir, The only places near Ran- 
tanbhtir which resemble the above three, 
are Bounlee, Tohra, and Shergarh, as 
given on the Trig. Map of the Jodhptr 
Territory for 1850. The road from Sher- 


to LBounlee is bisected by the Banas 
River. Rantanbhur lies in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Chambal 
and the Banas, and Bounlee lies about 30 
miles N. W. of it. There are two villa- 
ges of the names of Zuhra, one about 3 
miles S. W. of Bounlee, and the other S. 
of it, on the right bank of the Banas. 
Bounlee, or Baunli, would be ¢ gly, or 


csi, which will be found below as the 


head of a Parganah in Sirkér Rantan- 
bhir, and the change of ol? to .69/ 


is very simple. The greatest difference 
lies in Sherpur and Shergarh. 

The Akbarndinab says, the fight took 
place on the 10th Aban of the 26th year. 
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nephews of the Rajah were killed. Dastam received a wound from Uchlé, who had 
attacked him from an ambush. Wounded as he was, he attacked Uchli, and killed 
him. Immediately afterwards he fainted and fell from his horse. His men put him 
again on horseback—a usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The 
rebels were totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Dastam died of his wounds, two days later, at Sherpur. Akbar said that even D.’s 
mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he did, because D., with the 
exception of three years, had never been away from him. 

The Maasir says, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Rantanbhuir was 
then given to Mirza ’Abdurrahim (No. 29) as jagir. 

Ason of Dastam is mentioned below (No. 362). 

80. Shahba’z Kha’n i Kambi. 

Regarding the tribe called Kambzu, vide Beames’ Edition of Sir H. Elliot's Glossary, 
1,304. The Persian hemistich quoted (Metre Hazaj)— 

usted wl go aye 25 e290 yal a 

‘The Afghans are the first, the Kambus the second, and the Kashmiris the third, 
get of scoundrels’ must be very modern ; for during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir; 
it was certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shahbaz was Haji Ismé'il, a disciple of the renowned saint 
Bahauddin Zakariyfé of Multan. Once a beggar asked the saint to give him an ash- 
raft, or goldmuhr, for the name of every prophet he would mention ; but as Bahauddin 
could not pay the money, Haji Ism4'il took the beggar to his house, and gave him an 
Ashrafi for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 
Ismail acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding was defective, where- 
upon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the Kambus are proverbial in 
Hindustan for sagacity and quickness of apprehension. 

Shahbaz at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, as his an- 
cestors had done ; but the excellent way in which he performed the duties of kotwdd 
drew Akbar’s attention to him, and he was made an Amir and appointed Mir Tozak 
(quarter master). 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Khan (No. 90) fell into disgrace, Sh. was ap- 
pointed Mir Bakhshf. In the 2lst year, he was sent against the rebels in Jodhpiir, 
especially against Kallah, son of R4éi Ram, and grandson of Rai MAldeo, and was 
ordered to take Fort Siwinah. Shahbaz first took Fort Daigur (?)*, where a large num- 
of Rathor rebels were killed; after this he took Dunarah, from where he passed on 

‘to Siwanah, which on his arrival capitulated (984). 
In the same year, Shahb&z was sent against Rajah Gajpati.? This Rajah was the 





S. of Diinarah, about 10 miles from the 


* The MSS. have 9825, which I can- 
not find on the maps. There are many 
places of a similar name, S. W. of 
Jodhpir, near which it must lie. Du- 
adrah (most MSS. have g)Uy5) lies on 
the right bank of the Lini, S. W. of 
Jodhpir. Here Shahbaz crossed (‘ubir) 
and went to Siwdnah, which lies N. W. 


left bank of the Luni. 

* So according to the best MSS. 
Stewart calls him Gujety, the Lak’hnau 
Akbarnamah (III., 140) Kajf, and the 
Edit. Bibl. Indica of Baddonf, Kachité, 
(p. 179, 284, 285,) and Kajitt (p. 237), 
which forms are also found in the 


Lak’hnau edition of the Akbarnamah. 
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greatest Zamindar in Bihar, and had rendered good services during Mun’im’s expedition 
to Bengal. But when Datid, king of Orisa, invaded Bengal after Mun’im’s death at Gaur 
in 983, Gajpati rebelled and plundered several towns in Bihar, Farhat Khan (No. 145) 
tuyulddr of Arah, his son Farhang Khan, and Qaratéq Khan, opposed the Rajah, but 
perished in the fight. When Shahbaz approached, Gajpati fled; but Sh. followed him 
up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last Jagdesptir, where the whole family 
of the Rajah was captured. Sh. then conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sti 
Rim, Gajpati’s son. About the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtas. Its 
Afghan commander, Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of 
Junaid i Kararani, had been hard pressed by Muzaffar (No. 37); he therefore fled to 
Shahbaz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then repaired to court, 
where he received every distinction due to his eminent services. 

In the 23rd year (986), Sh. marched against the proud Raén& Partadb, and be 
sieged the renowned Fort of Konbhalmir (called on our maps Komalnair, on the 
frontier between Udaiptir and Jodhptir, Lat. 25° 10’). The Rana, unable to defend it, 
escaped in the disguise of a Sannds?, when the Fort was taken. Gogandah and Udaipir 
submitted likewise. Sh. erected no less than 50 t’hdnahs in the hills and 36 in the 
plains, from Udaiptir to Pir Mandal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Daudé, 
son of Rai Surjan Hida (No. 96), to submit, and took him to Court. After this, Sh. 
was sent to Ajmir, where disturbances frequently occurred. | 

When the military revolt of Bengal broke out, Sh. was ordered to go to Bihar; 
but he did not agree with M. ’Aziz Kokah—for Sh. could not bear to be second or third 
—and carried on the war independently of him, defeated ’Arab BahAdur, and marched 
to Jagdespiir. At that time the report reached him that Ma'gtim Khén Farankhidi 
(No. 157) had rebelled, and ’Arab Bahadur and Niydbat Khan had joined him. Sh. 
therefore marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Sult4npir Bilkari, 26 kos from 
Awadh (Faizibid). Ma’gtim, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. to flight, and followed 
him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpiir, a distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a 
rumour spread in the army of the enemies, that Ma’gtim had been killed, which caused 
some disorder. At this moment, Sh.’s right wing attacked the enemies, Ma’gtim got 
wounded, and withdrew to Awadh (Faiz4bid). Sh. now pursued him, and seven miles 
from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma’guim could not hold himself 
in Awadh, and his army dispersed. 

After this, Sh. went again to Court, where he was received by the emperor on 
his return from Kfbul. At court, Sh. generally gave offence by his pride; and when 
once, at a parade, the Bakhshis had placed the young Mirzi Khan (No. 29) above 
him, he gave openly vent to his anger, was arrested, and put under the charge of Rai 
Sal Darbari (No. 106). 

But an officer of Sh.’s usefulness could ill be spared, and when M, *Aziz in the — 
98th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh. with other Amirs was sent there. 
He followed up Ma’eim Khan Ka4buli to G’hordg’hat, and defeated him. He then 
followed him to Bhati (p. 342), plundered Baktardpir, the residence of "Tsé, took 
Sunnfrginw, and encamped on the Brahmaputra. ‘Is4 afforded Ma’¢iim means ad 
shelter; but being hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace: am 
Imperial officer was to reside as Sunnarginw; Ma’gim was to go to Makkah; and 
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Sh. was to withdraw. This was accepted, and Sh. crossed the river expecting the 
terms would be carried out. But the enemies did nothing; and when Sh. prepared 
to return, his officers shewed the greatest insubordination, so that he had to retreat to 
Jandah, all advantages being thus lost. He reported matters to Court, and the 
tuyslddrs of Bihar were ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed 
up Ma’‘cim. In the 30th year, he and Cédiq Khdn (vide No. 43) quarrelled. Sub- 
sequently, Sh. marched again to Bhat{, and even sent a detachment ‘to Kokrah(s,%95), 


which lies between Orisi and the Dak’hin.’ Modhi Singh, the Zamind4r of the 
distriet, was plundered, and had to pay tribute. In the 32nd year, when Sa’fd (No. 25) 
was made Governor of Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. 
returned to Court. In the 34th year, he was made Koéfwdl of the army. He was then 
sent against the Afghans of Sawaéd; but he left his duties without order, and was again 
imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made atdlig to M. Shahrukh, who had been 
appointed to Malwah and was on his way to Prince Murad in the Dak’hin. During 
the siege of Ahmadnagar, the inhabitants of Shahr i Nau, ‘which is called Burhdndbdd,’ 
asked the Imperialists for protection; but as they were mostly Shi’ahs, Sh., iu his 
bigotry, fell upon them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Langar 
Duwdedah Imdm, the very name of which must have stunk in Sh.’s nostrils. The 
inhabitants ‘ seeing that they could not rely on the word of the Mughuls,’ emigrated. 
The Prince was irritated; and when Cadigq Khan (No. 43) was appointed his afdJéq, 
Sh. left without permission for Mélwah. Akbar gave his jagir to Shahrukh, and trans- 
ferred Shahbaz. 

In the 43rd year, Sh. was sent to Ajmir as Commander of the manqald of Prince 
Selim (Jah4ngir), whom Akbar has asked to go from Il4hébad against the Rana. 
But Sh. was now above seventy years old, and as he had been in the habit of eating 
quicksilver, he commenced to suffer from pain in his hands and wrists. He got well 
again, but had in Ajmir another attack ; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th 
year (1008). Salim took quickly possession of Sh.’s treasures, went back to [lahabad 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious attitude towards his 
father. 

Shahbéz had expressed a dying wish to be buried in Ajmir within the hallowed 
enclosure of Mu’in i Chishti. But the custodians of the sacred shrine refused to comply, 
and Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, the saint appeared in the dreams of 
the custodians, and told them that Shahbéz was his favourite, whereupon the hero 
was buried inside, north of the dome. 

Shahbaz was proverbial for his mgid piety and his enormous wealth. His-op- 
position to Akbar’s ‘ Divine Faith’ has been mentioned above (p. 188). He would 
beither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor put the word muri (disciple) 
on his signet. His Sunni zeal, no doubt, retarded his promotion as much as his 
arrogance ; for other less deserving officers held higher commands. He observed 
with great strictness the five daily prayers, and was never seen without the rosary in 
his hand. One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Futbpur and seized 
Shahbaz’s hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the ‘agr, or afternoon 
prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the sun, not to miss the proper 
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time. Hakim Abul Fath (No. 112) saw it from a distance, and said to E kim 
who stood near him, “TI shall indeed call Shahbiza pious man, if he insists on saying 
the prayer, alone as he is with the emperor ;” (for the prayer had been abolished b 
Akbar at Court). When the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to ‘he 
peror. “Oh,” replied Akbar, “ you can pray another time, and make amends a 
omission.” But Sh. drew away his hand from the grasp of the ee spt 
dupattah shawl on the ground, and said not only his prayer, but also his « 
tary daily religious exercise), Akbar slapping all the while his head, saying, Get 


Abul Fath stepped up, and interceded for Shahb4z, whose persistency he admired. 


tod 


Abulfaz] says that Shahbéz was an excellent and faithful rv b 
blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, and peop! ew 
pered that he found the Pdras stone (vide Book II, Cubah of Mélwah). His m 
tary contingent was always complete and in good order; during his fights ne 
Brahmaputr he had 9000 horse. Every Thursday evening, he distributed 100 
tothe memory of the renowned Ghausussiqlain (‘Abdul Qadir i Jilani). — d 
bus he gave so much, that no Kambu in India was in bad circumstances. 

During the time he was Mir Bakhshf, he introduced the Ddgh law, thet 
important military reform of Akbar’s reign (vide pp. 242, 255, 256). 4 ‘ 

Shahb4z’s brother, Karamullah, was likewise pious. He diol 19 20 
(Madsir). The Madsir mentions a son of Shahbaz, [hamullah. He was Wdgi'a 
(p. 258) of the Sirkar of Baglanah, where he died. 

The Zuzuk (p. 248) mentions another son of his, Ranbaz Khan, who dur 
reign of Shahjah4n was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. He was, i 
13th year, Bakhshi and Wag? ahnawis of the corps which was sent to Bangasl 
held the same rank in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign.” 

81. Darwi’sh Muhammad Uzbak. 


The Madsir says nothing about this grandee; the MSS. of the Tab: 
say that he was dead in 1001. y 

From the Akbarndmak (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 137) we see that he 
friend of Bairam. He was sent by Bairim together with Muzaffar ‘Ali ~ a 
p. 317, 2. 3) to Sher Muhammad Diwanah, who despatched both fettered te 

His name occurs again in the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, = 1a 
for Darwish Uzbak Khwdjah, read Darwish Uzbak 0 Muzaffar Kh 
the fact that Abulfazl has given his name in this list, it is evident that A 
him on Bairfm’s submission. 4 


82. Shaikh Ibra’hi’m, son of Shaikh Misé, elder be 
Salim of Fathpur Sikri. 


* Ranbaz Khan is wrongly called Nidz Khibullah ; but thee, is a 
Khdnin the Ed. Bibl. Indica of the Padi- ordinary name, and t! 
shabn. I, b., p. 314; but in II, p. 740, of wrong. It should perk 


as er 


the same work, Ranbéz Khén, as in the In the list of A 

Tuzuk. Tabagdt, Nizim says, ‘At 
Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, 1001) Shahbaz is Mir Bakhsl 

p- 159, says that Ranbiz’s name was wah,’ 4 ae oll 
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His father, Shaikh Musé, lived a retired life in Sikri. As Akbar had at first 
no children, he asked the Sikri Shaikhs to pray for him, which they did; and as at 
that time one of Akbar’s wives became pregnant (with Salim), Akbar looked upon 
the Shaikhs with particular favor. To this lucky circumstance, the Sikri family owes 
its elevation. 

Shaikh Ibrahim lived at first at Court, chiefly in the service of the princes. 
In the 22nd year, he was made T’hanahdar of Ladlai, and suppressed the disturbances. 
In the 23rd year, he was made Governor of Fathpir Sikri. In the 28th year, he 
served with distinction under M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in Bihar and Bengal, and was 
with Vazir Khan (No. 41) in his expedition against Qutli of Oyisé. When Akbar, 
in the 30th year went to Kabul, he was made Governor of Agrah, which post he 
seems to have held till his death in 999 (36th year). | 

According to the Tabagdt, he was not only the brother, but also the son-in-law 
of Shaikh Salim i Sikriwal. 

83. *Abdul Matlab Kha’n, son of Sh4h Budégh Khan (No. 52). 

The Madsr makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five Hundred. 

‘Abdul Matlab accompanied Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17) on his expedition to 
Mirt’ha. In the 10th year, he served together with his father under Mu 'izzulmulk 
(No. 61) against Iskandar and Bahadur Khan, and fled from the battle-field of 
Khairébad (pp. 372, 382). In the 12th year, he served under Muhammad Qulf Khan 
Barlks (No. 31) against Iskandar Khan in Audh. He then retired to his tuyzil 
in Maélwah. 

In the 17th year, he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. ’Aziz Kokah and was pre- 
gent in the battle of Patan (p. 396). Inthe 23rd year, when Qutbuddin’s men (No. 
28) brought Muzaffar Husain Mirz& from the Dak’hin to Court, ’Abdul Matlab at- 
tached himself as convoy, and saw the Mirza safely to Court. In the 25th year, he 
accompanied Ism4’{fl Quli Kh4n (No. 46) on his expedition against NiyAbat Khan 
*Arab. In the following year, he received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Daulat, son of ‘Ali Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and was put in 
command of the left wing of the army which was sent to K4bul. In the 27th year, 
Akbar honored him by being his guest in Kalpi, his jagir. 

In the 30th year, he accompanied M. ’Aziz Kokah to the Dak’hin, and was sent, 
two years later, ayainst Jalalah Tariki, the Afgh4n rebel. One day, Jaldlah fell upon 
the van of the Imperialists, which was commanded by Beg Nirin Khan (No. 212), 
Salim Khan (No. 132), and Sheroyah Khan (No. 168). They were in time assisted 
by Muhammad Qulf Beg, and routed Jalalah, who escaped to the mountains. “Abdul- 
matlab “had not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
fight.” He seems to have taken this to heart; for when the victorious army retarned 
to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to Court. He died soon after. 

His son, Sherzid, was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 200 
horse. 
84. I’tiba’r Kha’n, the Eunuch. 

His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was ‘Ambar. He was one of B&bar’s 
Eunuchs. When Humayin left Qandahar for ‘Iraq, he despatched I’tibér and others 
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to conduct Maryam Makinf (Akbar’s mother) to his camp. In 952, he left — Kah 
and joined the emperor, who attached him to Prince Akbar’s suite. a. 
In the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign, he accompanied Akbar’s mother and he 0 : 
Begums from Kabul to India. . Akbar appointed him Governor of Dihli, where he 
He must not be confounded with No. 86. ree 
85. Ra’‘jah Bi’r Bal | Bir Bar], the Brahman. 
He was a Brahman of the name of Mahesh Dis (Madsir ; the Ed. Bibl. I 
of Baddoni, II. p. 161, callshim Brahman Dds), and was a Bhat, or minstrel, ac 
men whom the Persians call bddfarosh, ‘ dealers in encomiums.’ He was wr 
“but clear-headed, and remarkable for his power of apprehension. According’ 
oni, he came soon after Akbar’s accession from KAlpi to Court, where his 4 
a short time made him a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were ail ik 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Aad Radi, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate,* and ha 
constantly near himself. 
In the 18th year, RAjah Jai Chand of Nagarkot, who was at Court, happened 
displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Nagarkot was given to Kab Rai as jag 
He also received the title of Rajah Bir Bay. But Jai Chand’s son, Budh Chant 
Budhi Ch., or Badi Ch.,—the MSS. differ) shut himself up in Nagarkot, and H 
Quit Khan (No. 24) was ordered to conquer it. The invasion of Ibrahim B 
Mirza, as related above, forced Husain Quli to raise the siege, and Bir Bar, 4 
probability, did not get his jagir. He accompanied Akbar on his foreed m: 
Patan and Ahmadabad, 24th Rabi’ II, 981.’ (Vide note to No. 101.) 
He was often employed in missions. Thus in the 21st year, he was sent wit 
Lon Karan to Diingarpiir, the Rai of which town was anxious to send his daught 
Akbar’s Harem. In the 28th year, again, B. B. and Zain Kokah (No. 34). ond 
Rajah Rim Chand (No. 89) to Court. 4a 
Bir Bar spent his time chiefly at Court. In the 34th year, Zain | Kh a 
matched against the Yvisufzais in Bijor? and Saw4d; and as he had t 
reinforcements, Bir Bar was sent there together with Hakim Abul Fath @ 
It is said that Akbar determined by lot whether Abulfazl or Bir Bar sl 
the lot fell on the latter, much against Akbar’s wish. 
The result of this campaign has been related above (pp. 204, a 
nearly 8000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat—the ie 
Akbar’s army ever suffered.? . 
How Akbar felt Bir Bar’s loss, has been mentioned on p, 205. 
letter on this subject in Abulfazl’s Maktubdt. 
The following passages from Badaonf (Ed. Bibl. Ind., pp. 357, 388) a 
“Among the silly lies—they border on absurdities—which — 


a * 


1 Just as Jotik Rdi, the (Hindi) ] zib, when several thousand 
Court Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet the arm commanded rn 
Laureate [Faizi|] had the title of Malik- were ki in the Kh 
ushshu'ard, or ‘ King of Poets.’ 3rd Muharram, 1083, or 21 

? On p. 344, read Bijor for Waijir. Maédsir i’ girt, p. 117. 

* A similar catastrophe befell Aurang- | nal A. 8. Bengal, for 1868 » Pp 


ca 
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(995) were spread over the country, was the rumour that Bir Bay, the accursed, was 
still alive, though in reality he had then ‘for some time been burning in the seventh 
hell. The Hindus by whom His Majesty is surrounded, saw how sad and sorry he 
was for Bir Bar's loss, and invented the story that Bfr Bay had been seen in the hills 
of Nagarkot, walking about with Jogis and Sannasis. His Majesty believed the ru- 
mour, thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account of the defeat 
which he had suffered at the hands of the Yusufzais ; and it was, besides, quite pro- 
bable that he should have been seen with Jogis, inasmuch as he had never cared for 
the world. An Ahadi was therefore sent to Nagarkot, to enquire into the truth of 
the rumour, when it was proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

‘‘Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bary had been seen at Kalin- 
jar (which was the jagir of this dog), and the collector of the district stated that a 
barber had recognized him by certain marks on his body, which the man had distinctly 
seen, when one day Bir Bary had engaged him to rub his body with oil; from that time, 
however, Bfr Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to court; and the Hindi Krori (collector) got hold of some poor innocent 
traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in concealment, giving out 
that he was Bfr Bar. The Krori could, of course, send no barber to Court; he 
therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid detection, and reported that it was Bir 
_ Bay in reality, but he had since died. His Majesty went actually through a second 
mourning ; but he ordered the Krori and several others to come to Court. They were 
for some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty before, 
and the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.” 

Bir Bay was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical skill and 
poetical talent. His short verses, bon-mots, and jokes, are still in the mouths of the 
people of Hindist&n. 

The hatred which Baddonf, Shahbéz Khan (No. 80), and other pious Muslims 
shewed towards Bir Bar (vide pp. 183, 188, 192, 199, 204) arose from the belief. that 
Bir Bag had influenced Akbar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bar’s eldest son, Ldlah, is mentioned below among the commanders of Two 
Hundred (No. 387). He was a spendthrift; and as he got no promotion, and his 
property was squandered away, he resigned court life, and turned fag/r, in order to 
live free and independent (end of 46th year). 

86. Ikhla’s Kha’n ]’tibér, the Eunuch. 

The Madsir does not give his name. The list of Akbar’s grandees in the 
Tabaqdt has the short remark that Ikhl4c¢ Khan was a Eunuch, and held the rank 
of a Commander of One Thousand. 

87. Baha’r Kha’n, (Muhammad) Agghar, a servant of Huméyin. 

The name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MSS. read Bahddur 
Khdn. The Madsir does not give his name. The list of the Tabaqdt mentions a 
‘Bahar Khan, a Khaeah Khail Afgh4n, who held a command of Two Thousand.’ Bahar 
Khan Khagah Khail is also mentioned in several places in the Akbarndmah. He 
is therefore most probably the same as given by Abulfazl in this list. Perhaps we 
have to read Pakdr Rhdn, instead of Bahdr Khdn ; vide No. 407. The notice in the 
Tabagat implies that he was dead in 1001. 
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88. Sha’h Fakhruddi’n, son of Mir Qasim, a Muisawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

Shah Fakhruddin came, in 961, with Humaytin to India. In the 9th year of 
Akbar’s reign, he served in the army which was sent against "Abdullah Khan Uzbak 
(No. 14), Inthe 16th year, he was in the mangald, or advance corps, commanded 
by Khani Kalan (No. 16). When Akbar arrived at Patan, he sent Sh. F. and 
Hakim ’Ainulmulk to Mir Abt Turab and T’timéd Khan (No. 67). On the road he 
fell in with the former, and went to I'timid whom he likewise induced to pay his 
respects to Akbar. He was among the auxiliaries of M.’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 396). He was also among the grandees who 
accompanied Akbar on his foreed march to Gujrat (p. 325, note, where according to 
the Akbarndmah we have to read 24th Rabi’ IL., for 4th Rabi’ I). After this, he 
was made Governor of Ujjain, and received the title of Nagdbat Khdn.* In the 
end of the 24th year, he was made Governor of Patan (Gujrat), vice Tarson 
Muhammad Khan (No. 32), where he soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, 
died (986, Tubaqdt). 

89. Ra’jah Ra’m Chand Baghelah. 

A few MSS. read Bhagelah, which torm Tod says is the correct one. Baghelah, 
however, is the usual spelling. 

Ram Chand was Rajah of Bhat’h (or Bhattah, as the Madsir spells it). Among 
the three great Rajahs of Hindustan, whom Babar mentions in his Memoirs, the 
Rajahs of Bhat’h are the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer Tansin, regard- 
ing whom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this book. His fame had reached 
Akbar; and in the 7th year, the emperor sent Jalaluddin Qurchi (No. 213) to Bhat’h, 
to induce Tansin to come to Agrah. Ram Chand feeling himself powerless to refuse 
Akbar’s request, sent his favorite with his musical instruments and many presents to 
Agrah, and the first time that Tansin performed at court, the Emperor made him a 
present of two lak’hs of Rupees. Tansin remained with Akbar. Most of his composi- 
tions are written in Akbar’s name, and his melodies are even now-a-days every where 
repeated by the people of Hindustan. 

When Agaf Khan (I.) led his expedition to Gadha (p. 367),? he came in con- 
tact with Ram Chand; but by timely submission the Rajah became ‘a servant’ of 
Akbar. In the 14th year, Ram Chand lost Fort Kalinjar, as related on p. 369. He 
sent his son, Bir Bhadr, to Court, but from distrust would not pay his respects person- 
ally. In the 28th year, therefore, when Akbar was at Shahabad, he ordered a corps 
to march to Bhat’h ; but Bir Bhadr, through the influence of several courtiers, pre- 
vailed upon the Emperor to send a grandee to his father and convey him to court. 
Rajah Bir Bar and Zain Kokah were selected for this office, and Ram Chand came at 
last to court, where he was well reccived. 

R. Ch. died in the 37th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of Rajah. But 
on his way from court to Bhat’h, he fell from his palanquin, and died soon after, in the 
ha ie ech Se ce al ce a 


* The Lucknow Edition of the .f/dar- 2On p. 367, Rdin Chand is by mis- 
ndmah (111., p. 222) calls him Nagzb- take called Ltdm Chandr. 
Khan (?). 
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38th year (1001; vide p. 3658). His sudden death led to disturbances in Bandhii of 
which Bikraméjit, a young relation of Ram Chand, had taken possession. Akbar 
therefore sent Rajah Patrdés (No. 196) with troops to Bandhu, and the Mughuls, 
according to custom, erected throughout the district military stations (¢’hdnahs). At 
the request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent Isma’{l Quli Khan (No. 46) to Bandhi, to 
convey BikramA&jit to court (41st year), their intention being to prevent Bandhu from 
being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; he dismissed Bikramajit, and after a 
siege of eight months and several days, Bandhui was conquered (42nd year). 

In the 47th year, Durjodhan, a grandson of Ram Chand, was made Rajah of Ban- 
dhu. In the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign, Amr Singh, another grandson of Ram Chand, 
acknowledged himself a vassal of Dihli. In the 8th year of Shahjahan, when ‘Abdul- 
lah Kh4n Bahadur marched against the refractory zamindar of Ratanpir, Amr Singh 
brought about a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Anup 
Singh. Inthe 24th year, when Rajah Pahdy Singh Bandelah, Jagirdar of Chauragadh, 
attacked Antip, because he had afforded shelter to Dairém, a zamindar of Chaurdgadh, 
Anup Singh, with his whole family, withdrew from Rewa (which after the destruc- 
tion of Bandhi had been the family seat) to the hills. In the 30th year, how- 
ever, Sayyid Calibat Khan, Governor of Iléhdb&d (vide p. 392) conducted him 
to Court, where Anup turned Muhammadan. He was made a Commander of Three 
Thousand, 2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bandhu and the surrounding districts. 

90. Lashkar Kha’n, Muhammad Husain of Khurésén. 

He was Mir Bakshi and Mir ’Arz. In the 11th year, Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) 
had him deposed. In the 16th year, he came one day drunk to the Darbar, and 
challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished him by tying him to the tail 
of a horse, and then put him into prison. 

He was subseqttently released, and attached to Mun’im’s Bengal corps. In the 
battle of Takaroi (p. 375), he was severely wounded. Though his wounds commenced 
to heal, he did not take sufficient care of his health, and died, a few days after the 
battle, in Orisa. 

He is mentioned as having had a contingent of 2,000 troopers (Madsir, 1,000). 

The Madsir has a long note in justification of the extraordinary punishment, 
which Akbar inflicted on him. 

The title of Lashkar Khdn was conferred by Jahdngir on Abul Hasan Mash- 
hadi, and by Shahjahan on Jan Nisér Khan Yadgar Beg. 

91. Sayyid Ahmad of Barha. 

He is the younger brother of Sayyid Mahmud (p. 392). In the 17th year, he 
served in the mangald, which, under the command of Khan i Kalan (No. 16) was sent 
to Gujrat. After the conquest of Ahmadabad, he was ordered with other Amirs to 
pursue the sons of Sher Khan Filadi (p. 396), who had removed their families and 
property from Patan to Idar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of the 
Imperialists. When Akbar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to 
Mirz& ’Abdurrahim (No. 29), but appointed S. A. as Governor. In the same year, 
Mubammad Husain Mirza, Shah Mirza, and Sher Khan Fuladi, besieged Patan ; 
but they dispersed on the approach of M. ’Aziz. 

In the 20th year, S. A. and his nephews S. Qasim and S. Hashim quelled the 
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disturbances in which Jalaluddin Quirchi (No. 213) had lost his life. In 984, he 
served under Shahbiz Khan (No. 80) in the expedition to Siwanah. According to 
the Tabagdt, which calls him a Commander of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 
Abulfazl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 289, 1.4 from below. = | 
Sayyid Ahmad’s son, S. Jamdluddin, was killed by the untimely explosior 
mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 368), 
This S. Jamaluddin must not be confounded with the notorious S, Jaméludd 
who was executed in 993 (Baddont II, 345). He was a grandson of S. lin 
(No. 75), 8S. Qasim being called his uncle. ' 
92. Ka’kar ’Ali’ Kha’n j Chishti. a 
He came with Huméytn to Hindustan. In the 11th year (973), he was sen 
together with Sh&h Quli Néranji (No. 231) to Gadha-Katangah, because Mah 
Qisim Khan (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. Kakar served also und 
Mu'izzul-Mulk (No. 61), and was present in the battle of Khairébad, He took par 
in the bloody fight at Sarnal (middle of Sha’ban, 980; vide p. 333). He as th 
attached to Mun’im’s corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which he ant 
his son were killed (end of 981; Madsir, 980). 
93. Ra’‘i Kalya’n Mall, Zamindar of Bikanir. 
He is the father of Rai Singh (No. 44), and has been mentioned above, p. 357. 
94. Ta’hir Kha’n, Mir Faraghat, son of Mir Khurd, who ve a 
to Prince Hindal. 
His name is not given in the Madsir, Tha Tabagdt merely says t 
a grandee of Humayiin, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the rank e's 
mander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, he had a son Bégt . vi Kh 
who likewise served under Akbar. 
From the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 274) we See that he ¥ as one 
Akbar’s companions. Together with Dastam Khan (No. 79), Qutluq Q aan ; 
(No, 123), Peshrau Khan (No. 280), Hakim ul Mulk, Muqbil Khan, Shix 
(No. 154), he assisted in the capture of the wild and mad Khwajah } 
brother of Akbar’s mother. ' 
95. Sha’‘h Muhammad Kha’n of Qalit. om 
As Qalat belongs to Qandahdr, he is often called Shah Muham nad | 
Qandahaéri. The Madsir says, that the name of the town of Qalatis ge e all 
with a (3, Q; but that the Hazdrahs pronounce Kaldt, witha Ko a 


Shah Muhammad Khan was a friend of Bairam, and was with him. n Qun anc 


which Humayiin had given Bairém as jdgir. Bairam, however, left t 

S. M.’s hands. Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was then Governor of Dé wa 

bribed several grandees to hand over Qandahar to him ; but S, M. discove sad t 
and killed the conspirators. Bahadur then marched against Qand: me 3. J 
that he could expect no assistance from Humayiin, and wrote to aa ¥ abm isp 
sia that it was Huméytin’s intention to cede Qandahar; he should t . 
defeat Bahadur, and take possession of the town. Tahmésp it 3000 
troopers furnished by the jdgirddrs of Sistan, Faréh, and Garmsir. Tl 


. To. ne 
"Ali Yar, surprised Bahadur and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur 
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even keep Diwar. He therefore fled to India. S. M. had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but would not hand over the 
town. Sh&h Tahmasp then ordered his nephew, Sultan Husain Mirzé, son of Bahram 
Mirz (vide No. 8, p 313), Wali Khalffah Sh4mlii, and others, to besiege Qandahar. 
The siege had lasted for some time, when Sultan Husain Mirza felt disgusted and 
withdrew. Tahmasp felt annoyed, and sent again Sultan Husain Mirz& with ‘Ali 
Sultan, Governor of Shiréz, to Qandah4r with positive orders to take the town. ‘Alf 
Saltin was shot during the siege, and Sult4n Husain Mfrz& remained encamped be- 
fore the town without doing anything. At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime 
had succeeded to the throne, ordered S. M. to hand over Qandahar to the Persians, 
according to Hum&yin’s promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cession of Qandahar, observes the author of the Madsir, 
differs from Munshi Sikandar’s version in his great work entitled ’Alamdrdi Sikandaré. 
According to that history, Tahmasp, at the very first request of Shah Muhammad, 
sent Sultan Husain Mirzé with Wali Khalifah and other nobles to Qandahar. They 
defeated Bahidur; but as S. M. would not hand over Qandahar, Tahmasp sent ‘Alf 
Sultan with a stronger army, and appointed Sultan Husain Mirza governor of Dawar 
and Qandahér. Shah Muhammad held out for six months ; but as he got no assistance 
from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindustan. 

Be this as it may, S. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akbar's reign in 
India, was made a Khan, and gradually rose to the rank of a Commander of Two 
Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968), he led the van in the battle near 
Sarangpur, in which Baz Bahadur lost Malwah, and served, in the 9th year, in the 
war against "Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), In the 12th year, he was made 
governor of Kot’ha. In the 17th year, he was among the auxiliaries of Mirz& ’Azfz 
Kokah, and was wounded in the battle of Patan (p. 396). 

Regarding ’Adil Khan, S. M.’s son, vide below, No. 125. 

96. Ra‘i Surjan Haéda. 

He is often merely called Rai Hid&. The HAdds are a branch of the Chauhdns. 
The Sirk4r of Rantanbhir is called after them Hddauté. 

Réi Surjan was at first in the service of the Ran&, and defied the Mughuls, be- 
cause he thought himself safe in Rantanbhir, Akbar, after the conquest of Chitor 
(p. 368), besieged in the end of the 13th year, Rantanbhir, and R. S., despairing of 
holding out longer—the siege having lasted about a month—sent his sons Daud& and 
Bhoj (No. 175) to Akbar’s camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each a dress of honor. When they were taken behind the tent enclosure to put on 
the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, rushed sword in hand towards the 
audience tent, and killed several people, among them Shaikh Bahéuddfn Majzub of 
Badéon, but was cat down by one of Muzaffar Khain’s men. As R. S.’s sons were 
entirely innocent, the accident did not change Akbar’s goodwill towards them; and 
he sent them back to their father. At R. 8.’s request, Husain Quii Khan (No. 
24) was then sent to the Fort and escorted R. S. to the Emperor. Rantanbhir was 
annexed (ShawwaAl, 976, or beginning of the 14th year). | 

R. 8. was made Governor of Gadha-Katangah from where, in the 20th year, he 
was transferred to Fort Chanadh (Chunar). 
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Soon after, Daudé fled and created disturbances in Bindi. Zain Khan Kok 
(No. 34), R. 8S. and his second son Bhoj were therefore sent to Bindi, which Was con 
quered in the beginning of 985, After the conquest, R. S. was made a comm cert 
Two ‘Thousand. Dauda who had escaped, submitted, in the 23rd year,to Shahbaz Khi 
(p. 400). Not long after, Dauda fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

R. 8. served in the 25th year, after Muzaflar’s (No. 37) death, in Bihar. — 
Madsir does not mention the year of his death. From the Tabagat, it is am ha 


he had been dead for some time in 1001. 
For R.8.’s son, Rai Bhoj, vide below, No. 175. 
97. Sha’/ham Kha’n Jaliir. 


Jalidir is the name of a Chaghtai tribe. : 
Shaham’s father was Baba Beg, who had been under Humayin gove nine 
Jaunptir. Baba Beg took also part in the battle of Chausé, in which Humaydn \ v 
defeated by Sher Shah. The Emperor fled to Agrah, and ordered Babi Beg and othe 
grandees to bring up the camp and the Begums. In attempting to rescue the | ad 
of the Harem, Baba Beg was killed by an Afghan near the imperial tent. 
Shaham Khan was made an Amir by Akbar. . 
In the beginning of the 4th year (966), he served together with the 2 
Jaldirs mentioned below, Haji Muhammad Khan i Sistini (No. 55), Chah 
Beg (58), Kamal Khan Ghakkar, and Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), under Khan Z 
(No. 13) in the Jaunpttr District against the Afghans. The war contint 3 7 
the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of ’Adli, Mubariz Khan, after Bai im's dea’ 
made a final attempt to overthrow the Mughuls. In the 10th year, Sh, Kh. ser 
against Khan Zaman. 
In the 19th year, he served under Mun’im in the Bengal and Oris& 1 " 
present in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with Todar Mall the Afghdns to Bh . 
(p. 375). After Mun'im’s death at Gaur (p. 376), the grandees put Sh. K 
command of the army till the Emperor should send a new commander. In the 
year, he took part in the battle near Ag Mahall (p. 331). In the 24th year, 
jagirddr of Hajiptr (opposite Patna). After Muzaffar’s death (No. 37) in 9§ 
Todar Mall had arrived, he defeated and killed Sa’id i Badakhshi, one of t 
rebels. Subsequently, he pursued ’Arab Bahadtir, whom Shahbaz Khan as 
defeated. In the 26th year, Sh. Kh. was stationed at Narhan. In this ye: : 
Khan i Farankhiidi (No. 157) had been driven by the imperialists from Bal 
Kalyanptr to Muhammadabad, which he plundered, and prepared to ¢ Ja 
Sh. Kh, from Narhan, Pahtr Khan (No. 407) from Ghaziptr, ey v4 ; 
Jaldpur, united their contingents, and pursued Ma’etim so effectually, tha ” 
to M. ‘Aziz Kokah, to intercede for him with the Emperor. In the am 
made Governor of Gadha, and soon after, of Dihli. In the end of the s 
accompanied Sultan Murfd, who conducted M. Sulaiman (No. 5) to cg 
beginning of the 33rd year, he assisted Cadiq Khan (No. 43) in his expedit 
Jalilah ‘Tariki in Terdh. o 
In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Panjab, Akba ron 
his residence. It was proved that Sh. had been oppressive, and he was the 
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manded. Two years later, he served in the Air war, and died during the siege of that 
fort, Zi Hajjah, 1009. 

The Tabagdt says that Shaham Khan was in 1001, a Commander of Two 
Thousand. 

The Akbarndmah mentions two other Jaléir Grandees— 

1. Sultdn Husain Khdén Jaliir. He was mentioned above, p. 384, 1. 2. 

2. Muhammad Khan Jaldir. The Tabdgut says of him, ‘he is an old Amir, 
and is at present (1001) mad.’ He served under Khan Zaman in the war with Hemt. 
In the beginning of the 4th year, all three Jaléirs served under Khan Zaman against 
the Afghans in the Jaunpir District. 

98. A’saf Kha’n (III.), [Mirzé Qiw&muddin] Ja’far Beg, son of Ba- 


di’uzzamén of Qazwin. 

His father Mirza Badi’uzzaman was the son of Agh&é Mullé Dawatdar of Qazwin 
(vide p. 369). M. Badi’, during the reign of Shah Tahmasp, had been vaztr of 
Kashan, and Ja’far had also been introduced at the Persian Court. 

In the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign (985), Ja’far Beg came to India, and was pre- 
sented to Akbar by his uncle M. Ghidsuddin ’Ali Acaf Khan II. (No. 126), on his 
return from the [dar expedition. The new Ddgh law having then been introduced 
(vide p. 242), Akbar made Ja’far a Commander of Twenty (Bis¢#) and attached him 
to the Ddkhilis (p. 232) of his uncle. According to Baddoni (III., 216) people 
attributed this minimum of royal favour to the malice of Ja’far’s uncle. The post 
was so low, that Ja’far threw it up in disgust, and went to Bengal, to which province 
Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) had just been appointed governor. He was with him, when 
the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with Shamsuddin i Khéfi 
(No. 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja’far and Shams found means to escape, the 
foriner chiefly through his winning manners. On arriving at Fathpur, Ja’‘far met 
with a better reception than before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two 
Thousand, and got the title of Agaf Khdn. He was also appointed Mir Bakhshf, vice 
Qazi ’Ali. In his first expedition, against the Rana of Udaipur, Acaf was successful. 

In the 32nd year, he was appointed T’hanahdar of Sawdd (Swat), vice Ism4’il Quli 
Khan, who had been reprimanded (p. 361, where for Waijir read Bijor). Inthe 
37th year, Jalalah Raushani fled to “Abdullah Kh4n Uzbak, king of Tir4n; but 
finding no support, he returned to Terah, and stirred up the Afridi and U'rakzaf 
Afghans. Acaf was sent against him, and with the assistance of Zain Khan Kokah, 
defeated Jalalah. The family of the rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists ; his 
women were given to Wahdat ’Ali, who was said to be Jalalah’s brother, while the 
other members of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th year, Acgaf was sent to Kashmir, M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) having 
been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jagfr holders, of whom Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Quli Afshar, and Hasan ’Arab, were the most import- 
ant. The cultivation of Za‘fardn (saffron, vide p. 84) and hunting were declared 
monopolies, and the revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qazi ’Alf, 3. e., 
at one lac of kharwars, at 24 ddms each (vide p. 346). A'caf only stayed three days 
in Kashmir, and returned to Lahor. In the 42nd year, when Kashmir had become all 
but desolated through the oppressions of the Jagir holders, Acaf was made Governor of 
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the province. In the 44th year, (beginning of 1008), he was appointed Déwda i ki : 
vice Patr Dis (No. 196). 4 
In 1013, Prince Salim (Jahangir) rebelled against Akbar ; but a reconciliation 
was effected by Akbar’s mother, and Salim was placed for twelve days under Surv 1 
lance. After this, he received Gujrat as ¢wyzil, and gave up the Ovibahs of Dah bi 
and Bihar, of which during his rebellion he had taken possession. Bihar was given to 
A’gaf who, moreover, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 
On Jahangir’s accession, A¢af was called to court, and appointed atdlig to Prine 
Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Rana. The expedition was, howeve 
interrupted by the rebellion of Prince Khusrau. In the 2nd year, 1015, Jahangir, af 
suppressing Khusrau’s revolt, left Lahor for Kabul, and as Sharif Khan Amir ul Umar 
remained dangerously ill in India, Agaf was made Vakil and Commander of Fiv 
Thousand. He also received a pen-boxstuilded with jewels.t But he never rusted 
Jahangir, as the Emperor himself found out after Agaf’s death (Tuzuk, p. 109). 
From the time of Akbar’s death, the kings* of the Dak’hin had been re: less 
and Malik ’Ambar had seized upon several places in the Baélag’hat Distaitas Th 
Khan Khanan, (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done nothing to recover t 
and Jahangir sent Prince Parwiz to the Dak’hin, with Agaf Khan as atdlig, a nd t 
most renowned grandees of the Court, as Rajah Man Singh (No. 30), Pe hi hé 
Lodi, Khan i A’zam, (No. 21), “Abdullah Khan, “each in himself sufficier 
the conquest of a country.” But incessant drinking on the part of the Prince, ar 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Amirs, spoiled vor D at 
Mughuls suffered a check and lost their prestige (p. 326). Not long after, | 
Acaf died at Burhanpur. The Tértkh of his death is-— 
wlauref jan oe, A hundred times Alas! for Agaf Khan ! 


The Tuzuk (p. 108) says that he died at the age of sixty-three. 

Acaf Khan is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was: 
financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been sufficient for hi 
know the contents of a page. He wasa great horticulturist, planting atl 
off branches with his own hands in his gardens; and he often transacted busi 
a garden spade in his hand. In religious matters, he was a freethinkaeed 1 o1 
Akbar’s disciples (p. 209). He was one of the best poets of Akbar’s se a . 
most fruitful in great poets. His Masnawf, entitled Mérndmah, ranks after Nix 
Shirin Khusrau. Vide below among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

Acaf kept a great number of women, and had a large family. (Ta 

His sons. 1. Mirzdé Zain ul dbidin. He was a commander of F ond 4 
500 horse, and died in the second year of Shahjahan’s reign. He a a 
Ju‘far, who like his grandfather was a poet, writing under thesame ¢e Aa alle lug (Sa 
He, Zahid Khan Kokah, and M. Shafi (Pddishéhndmah ; Saqi, Mac 
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2 Tt was customary under the Mughul ? Mughul Historians 4 oe ot 
Government to confer a pen-box or a gol- call the rulers of the | 
den inkstand, or both, as insignia on pas word which they g* 


Diwans, When such officers were de- dunyddar, which is ar 
posed, they generally returned the pre- have not found this title use 
sents. written before the < 


barndmi a 
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Khan, were such intimate friends, that Shahjahin dubbed them sik ydr, ‘ the three 
friends.’ He later resigned the service, and lived in Agrah on the pension which Shaih- 
Jahan granted and Aurangzib increased. He died in 1094. 

2. Sukrdb Khdn. He was under Shéhjah4én a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Shahjahan. 

3. Mirzd’Ali Agghar. He was a hasty youth, and could not bridle his tongue. 
In the Parendah expedition, he created dissensions between Shah Shujé&’ and Mahabat 
Khan. He served in the war against Jujhar Bandelah, and perished at the explosion 
of a tower in Fort Dhamunf{, as related in the Pddishdhndmah. He had just been 
married to the daughter of Mu’tamid Khan Bakhshf (author of the Jgbdlndmah ¢ 
Jakdngirt) ; but as no cohabitation had taken place, Shibjah4n married her to 
Khan Dauran. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

4. Mirzd’Askart. He was in the 20th year of Shahjah4n a Commander of 500, 
100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the Pddishéhndmak mention two relations of Acaf— 
l. Mukammad Calsh, son of Mirz& Shahi, brother or nephew of Acaf. He was a 
Commander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the second year of Shahjahan’s 
reign, 2. Mugim, a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 


XI. Commanders of One Thousand and Five Hundred. 


99. Shaikh Fari’d i Bukha’ri’. 

The Jgbdindmah, according to the Mudsir, says, he belonged to the Miisawt 
Sayyids; but this is extraordinary, because the Bukhari Sayyid’s trace their descent to 
Sayyid Jalal i Bukharf, seventh descendant of Imam ’Alf Naqi Alhadf. 

The fourth ancestor of Shaikh Farid was Shaikh ’Abdulghaffar of Dihlf, who when 
dying desired his family to give up depending on Sayurghal tenures, but rather to 
enter the military service of the kings. This they seem to have done. 

Shaikh Farid was born as Dihli(Zuzwk, p. 68). He entered Akbar’s service early. 
In the 28th year, when M. ’Aziz (No. 21) resigned from ill-health the command of the 
Bihar army, S. F. accompanied Vazir Khan (No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Bard- 
wan, where Qutlu of Oyisé had collected his Afghans. Qutlu having made proposals 
of peace, S. F. was ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through 
Qutla’s treachery (vide Stewart’s Bengal). In the 30th year, he was made a Com- 
mander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to a command of 1500. He was 
also appointed Mir Bakhshi, and had also for some time the Daftar t Tan in his 
charge, 3. e., he had to settle all matters relating to the grants of Jagir holders. 

His elevation under Jahangir, was due to the decided support he gave Jahan- 
gir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he obtained over Prince 
Khusran at Bhaironwél. When Prince Salim occupied [lahabad during his rebellion 
against his father, appointing his servants to mungabs and giving them jagirs, Akbar 
favoured Prince Khusrau so openly, that every one looked upon him as successor. Soon 
after, asort of reconciliation was effected, and Salim’s men were sent to Gujrat. When 
Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay outside the Fort of Agrah; and 
M. ‘Aziz Kokah (No. 21) and Rajah Man Singh, who from family considerations 
favoured Khusrau’s succession, placcd their own men at the gates of the fort, and 
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asked Shaikh Farid to take the command. But Sh. F. did not care for their arrange- 
ments and went over to Prince Salim outside, and declared him emperor, before Akbar 
had closed his eyes. On the actual accession, 8S. F. was made a commander of 5000, 
recvived the title of Cakibussaif wa-lqalam,” and was appointed Mir Bakhshi. 

A short time after, on the 8th Zi Hajjah, 1014, Prince Khusrau suddenly left 
Agrah, and went plundering and recruiting to Lahor. Sh. F., with other Bukhar{ 
und many Barha Sayyids, was sent after him, whilst Jahangir himself followed 
soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khan Amfr ul Umara, and Muahabat Khan, who 
were hostile to Sh. F., and took every possible opportunity of slandering him. 
Sultan Khusrau had gone to Lahor, and besieged the town, when he heard of 
Sh. F.’s arrival with 12000 horse at the Ab Sultdupur. He raised the siege, and 
arrived at the Bidh, which Sh. F. had just crossed. Khusrau was immediately 
attacked. The fight was unusually severe. The Barha and Bukhari Sayyids had 
to bear the brunt of the fight, the former in the van under the command of 
Saif Khan, son of Sayyid Mahmid Khan Kundliwal, (p. 392) and Sayyid Jalal. 
There were about 50 or 60 of the Barha Sayyids opposed to 1500 Badakhshi troopers, 
and bad not S. Kamal (p. 397) come in time to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries of Pddishdh salamat, the Barha Sayyids would have been cut down to a 
man. Sayyid Saif Khan got seventeen wounds, and S. Jalal died a few days after 
the battle. About four hundred of Khusrau’s troopers were killed, and the rest dis- 
persed. Khusrau’s jewel-box fell into the hands of the Impcerialists. The fight took 
place in the neighbourhood of Bhaironwal.* Inthe evening Jahangir arrived, embraced 
8S. F., and stayed the night in his tent, The District was made into a Parganah of 
the name of Fathabad, and was given Sh. F. as a present. He received, besides, 
the title of Murtazd Khdn, and was appointed governor of the Cubah of Gujrat. 

In the 2nd year, S. F. presented Jahangir an immense ruby made into a ring, 
which weighed 1 misqdl, 15 surkhs, and was valued at 25000 Rs. As the relations 
of the Shaikh oppressed the people in Gujrat, he was recalled from Ahmadabad (Tuzuk, 
p. 73). In the 5th year, he was made governor of the Panjab. In 1021, he made 
preparations to invade Kangrah. He died at Pat’han in 1025, and was buried at 


boatmen to take him over. But they 


* This title we also find in old inscrip- 
left him in the lurch, landed him on an 


tions, e. g. in those of Tribeni and Sat- 


ginw, Hugli District. It means Lord 
of the sword and the pen. 

2 Bhaironwal, on our maps Bhyrowal, 
lies on the road from Jalindhar to Am- 
ritsir, on the right bank of the Biah. 
Atter the defeat, Khusrau fled north- 
wards with the view of reaching Rahtas 
beyond the right bank of the Jhelum. 
He had therefore to cross the Rawi, the 
Chandb, and the Jhelam. On coming 
to the Chanab, at a place called Shdh- 
pur (a very common name in the Panjab), 
he could not get boats. He therefore 
went to Sodharah, which is also men- 
tioncd as a place for crossing in the 
Tahagdt « Nacirt,—on our maps Sodra, 
N. E. of Vazirabud—and induced some 


, island in the middle of the Chanab, and 


swain back. This came to the ears of 
the Chaudri of Sodharah, and a report 
was sent to Abul Qasim Tamkin (No. 
199), one of Jahanyir’s officers stationed 
at Gujrat (at some distance from the right 
bank of the Chanadb, opposite to Vazira- 
bad). Hecame, took Rhusea from the 
island, and kept him confined in Gujrat. 
The news of the capture reached Jahan- 
ir at Lahor on the last Muharram 1015, 
t. e. 52 days after Khusrau’s flight from 
Agrah. On the 3rd Cafar, Khusran, 
Hasan Beg i Badakhshi (No. 167), and 
‘Abdurrahim Khar, were brought to 
Jahangir in the Bagh i Mirza Kamrin. 
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Dibli (Zuz. p. 159). At the time of his death, he was a Commander of Six Thousand, 
5000 horse. 

Sayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dihli, entitled Asdrugeanddid, 
No. 77, says that the name of S. F.’s father was Sayyid Ahmad i Bukhari. Of Farfd’s 
tomb, he says, nothing is left but an arcade (dd/dn). But he wrongly places the 
death of the Shaikh tx the 9th year or 1033 A. H., instead of «in the eleventh year, 
or 1025. Sayyid Ahmad also mentions a Sarai built by Shaikh Farid in Dihbli, which 
has since been repaired by the English Government, and is now used as a jail (SS uba, 
jel khdnah). 

According to the Tuzuk, p. 65, Salimgadh (Dihli) belonged to S. Farfd. It 
had been built by Salim Khan the Afghan during his reign in the midst (dar miydn) 
of the Jamnah. Akbar had given it to Farid.’ 

When Shaikh Farid died, only 1000 Ashrafis were found in his house, which very 
likely gave rise to the Tdrtkh of his death— 

Oy! dy™ oly dad, khurd burd (1025, A. H.). 


* He gave, and left (carried off) little.’ 

Shaikh Farid was indeed a man of the greatest liberality. He always gave with 
his own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one day, and received 
money ; and when he returned the eighth time, Farid gave him again money, but 
told him not to tell others; else they might take the money from him. He gave 
widows a great deal, and his jagfr lands were given as free land tenures to the children 
of his servants or soldiers who had been killed. When in Gujrat, he had a list made 
of all Bukhari Sayyids in the province,? and paid for every marriage feast and out- 
fit; he even gave pregnant women of his clan money for the same purpose for the 
benefit of their yet unborn children. He never assisted singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many sardis. The one in Dihli has been mentioned above. In Ah- 
madabad, a mahallah was adorned by him and received as a memorial of him the name 
of Bukhara. In the same town he built the Masjid and Tomb of Shah Wajfhuddin 
(died 988 ; Baddont III, 43). He also built Fartddbdd near Dihli, the greater part 
of the old parganah of Tilpat being included in the parganah of Faridabad (Elliot's 
Glossary, Beames’ Edition, II, p. 123). In Lahor also, a Mahallah was built by him, 
a large bath, and a chauk, or bazar. The Government officers under him received 
annually three khil'ats ; to his footmen he gave annually a blanket, and his sweepers 
got shoes. He never made alterations in his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3000 picked troopers. Neither in the reign of Akbar, 
nor that of Jahangfr, did he build a palace for himself. He always lived as if on the 
march. He paid his contingent personally, little caring for the noise and tumult 
incident to such offices. One of his best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Sher 
Khan, had taken leave in Gujr&t, and rejoined after an absence of six years, when Sh. 





* The family must have had large pos- extensive possessions along the Jamnah. 
sessions in Dik; for when Akbar, in the 2In Dihli, Ahmadabad, and many 
22nd year, visited Dihli, he stayed in other places in Gujrat, do we find Bu- 
Sh. Farid’s mansion, and Abulfazl (44- khari Sayyids. Vide Nos, 77, 78. 
barndmah III, p. 196) speaks of his 
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Farid was in Kalaniir on his march to Kangrah. The Shaikh ordered Dwarka Das 
his Bakhshi, to pay the man his wages, and the Bakhshi wrote out the Descriptive 
Roll, and gave the man one day’s pay. But Farid got angry, and said, “ He is an 
old servant, and though he comes rather late, my affairs have not fared ill on account 
of his absence ; give him his whole pay.” The man got 7000 Rs., his whole pay for 
six years. : 

“ Night and day,” exclaims the author of the Madsir, “change as before, and the 
stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, but India has no longer such men. Per- 
haps they have left for some other country !” 

Shaikh Farid had no son. His daughter also died childless. He had adopted 
two young men, Muhammad Sa’fd and Mir Khan. They lived in great pomp, and 
did not care for the emperor. Though often warned, they would noisily pass the 
palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance of the Emperor, their boats being lighted 
up with torches and coloured lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahabat 
Khan, whom Jahangir had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. 
Sh. F. demanded of the emperor Mahdbat’s blood; but Mahabat got together several 
‘respectable’ witnesses who maintained before the emperor that Mir Khan had been 
killed by Muhammad Sa‘id, and Shaikh F. had to remain quiet. 

Muhammad Sa’id was alive in the 20th year of Sh4hjahan, and was u Commander 
of Seven Hundred, 300 horse (Pddishdha. II, 743). 

Sayyid Ja'far, Sh. F.’s brother, was also in Akbar’s service. He was killed in 
the battle of Patan (p. 397, 1. 5). 

The Pddishdhndmah (I, b., 316, 313 ; II, 739) also mentions Sayyid Badr, son 
of Shaikh Farid’s sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse ; and Sayyid Bhakar, son of 
Sh. F.’s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred, 300 horse. 

100. Sama’nji’ Kha‘n, son of Chalmah Beg. 

For Samdnjé we often find in MSS. Samdjé. The Turkish samdn means hay, 
so that Samdnjf, or Samdnché would mean one who looks after the hay. 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the Madsir, nor the Tahagdt. Nor 
have I come across his name in the Akbarndmah. It remains, therefore, doubtful 
whether he is the son of No. 58. 

Another Samanji Khan will be found below, No. 147. 

101. Tardi’ Kha’n, son of Qiyé Khan Gung (No. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 344. The Tabagdt says that, in 1001, he 
was governor of Patan (Gujrét).’ 





2 Tard{ Khan is also mentioned in 
Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, Pp. 
19, 1.15. But this a mistake. It should 
be Zar Khan, not Tardi khdn. The 
word togndi, /. c., also is a mistake, and 
should be Zogbdi. Pages 18, 19 of the 
Tuzuk treat of Akbar’s forced march to 
Patan in Gujrat (vide p. 325, note, and 
p- 406, 1.10). The Madsir (MS. 77 of 
the Library As. Soc. Bengal, p. 163, 5.) 
mentions the 4th Rabi’ I. as the day when 


Akbar left Agrah ; but from the Akbarna- 
mah (Lucknow Edition, ITI, 18 ff.) it is 
clear that Akbar left Agrah on the 24th 
Rab{f’ IT, 981, and engaged the enemies on 
the 9th day after his departure, i. ¢., on 
the 5th Jumada I., 981. Hence the date 
5th Jumada I, 980, which Sayyid Ab- 
mad gives, Tuzuk, p. 18, 1. 16, should 
be corrected to 5th Jum&da I, 981. 

The comparison of the several sources 
for a history of Akbar’s reign, and the 
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102. Mihtar Kha’n, An{sudd{n, a servant of Humayin. 

The word mihtar, pr. a prince, occurs very often in the names of Humaytin’s 
servants. Thus in the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, Vol. I. p. 269,—a very 
interesting page, which gives the names of the grandees, &c., who accompanied the 
emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khan was the title of Anis (-uddin). He was Huméyin’s treasurer 
on his flight to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

In the 14th year, when Rantanbhir had been conquered (vide No. 96), the fort 
was put in his charge. In the beginning of the 21st year (beginning of 984), he 
accompanied Man Singh on his expedition against Rana Partab of Maiwar, and dis- 
tingnished himself as leader of the Chanddwul (rear). In the 25th year, he helda 
jagir in Audh, and distinguished himself in the final pursuit of Ma’gim Khan Faran- 
khudi (No. 157). 

Anis was gradually promoted. He was at the time of Akbar’s death a Commander 
of Three Thousand. According to the Tabagdé, he was in 1001 a Commander of 2500. 

He died in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 1017, eighty-four years old. If I 
read the MSS. of the Madstr correctly, he was a Katf, and looked upon his tribe with 
much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. It is said that he paid his con- 
tingent monthly. 

Minis Khdn, his son, was during the reign of Jahangir a Commander of Five 
Hundred, 130 horse. Abdu Tdlib, son of Munis Khaén, was employed as treasurer 
(Khizdnch?) of the Cubah of Bengal. 

103. Rai Durga’ Sisodiah. 

Réi Durgé is generally called in the Akbarndmah, Rai Durga Chandrawat 
( Ssloiq ), The home of the family was the Parganah of Rampur, also called 


Isl4mpdr, near Chftor. 

In the 26th year of Akbar’s reign, Rai Durga accompanied Prince Murad on his 
expedition against Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. In the 28th year, he was 
attached to Mfrza Khan’s (No. 29) corps, and distinguished himself in the Gujrat war. 
In the 30th year, he was with M. ‘Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in the Dak’bin. In the 36th 
year, he followed Prince Murad to Malwah, and later to the Dak’hin. 

In the 45th year, Akbar sent him after Muzaffar Husain Mirza. He then ac- 
companied Abulfazl to Nasik, and went afterwards home on leave. He returned, but 
after six weeks went again home, apparently without permission. 

He died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir's reign. 

According to the Tuzuk (p. 63), he had served Akbar for upwards of forty years. 
Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of Rana Udai Singh, and reached, 
during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of a Commander of Four Thousand. He is 
said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tabagdt says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Madsir continues the history of his descendants, from which the following 


tree has been taken. 


correction of the MSS., is a truly her- printed historical editions has very much 
culean labour, which the want of critical increased. Jide No. 104, 
acumen on the part of the editors of our 


od 
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Genealogy of the Raos of Rémpur (Isldmptir), Chiter. 


1. Rai Durga Sisodiah 
@ (Chandrawat) 


| 
2. Rao Chanda (Jahangir) 
(a.) A son 
8. Rao Danté (Shahjahan) 


4. R4éo Hatti Singh (Do.) 
[died childless ] 





(.) Rap Mukunda 


.§. (a.) Rao Rup Singh 
[died childless; 





6. (5.) Rao Amr Singh 
(Aurangzib) 


7. Rao Muhkam Singh 
8. Rao Gopal Singh 

| 
9. Rao Ratan Singh 


Réo Ratan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Muslim Khds 
(Aurangzib-Jahandar Shah). 

104. Madhu’ Singh, son of Rajah Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

‘He was present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 333), In the beginning of the 21st 
year (Muharram, 984) he served under Man Singh against Rand Kika, and distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Gogandah (21st Rabi’ I., 984).? In the 30th 
year, he accempanied Mirzé Shahrukh (No. 7) on his expedition to Kashmir. In the 
3lst year, after the death of Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Raéjah 
Bhagwan from T’hinah Langar, where he was stationed, to Ali Masjid, where Man 
Singh was. 

In the 48th year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2000 horse. 
According to the Tabaqdt, he had been, in 1001, a Commander of 2000. 

‘His son, Chatr Sdl, or Satr Sdl, was at the end of Jahangir’s reign a Commander 
of Fiftcen Hundred, 1000 horse. He was killed together with his two sons, Bhim Singh 
and Anand Singh, in the Dak’hin, in the 8rd year of Shahjahan’s reign. His third 
son, Ugar Sen, was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse (vide Padishahn- 
I., p, 294; I., b., pp. 305, 314.) 





2 There is some confusion in the MSS. 
and printed editions regarding his name. 
Thus in the Pddishédhndmahk, Ed. Bibl. 
Indica, I, b., 305, he is called AMat’hi 
Singh; but Hautti Singh in the same 
work, Vol. Il, p. 730, and Hatht, on 
p- 374. 

3 It was said above, p. 339, 1. 1., that 
the battle of Gogandah was fought in 
985. This is the statement of the 7aba- 

dt, which the Madsir follows in its 
beparphical note of Rajah Man Singh. 
But trom the Akbaradmahk and -the His- 
tory of Badéoni, who was present in the 


battle, and brought Akbar Man Singh's 
report, it is clear that Man Singh set out 
on the 2nd Muharram, 984, and that the 
battle took place on the 21st Rabi’ I., of 
the same year. 

It has been remarked above (p. 356, 
note1),that the chronology of the Tabaqaé 
is erroneous. Badaoni ascribes the errors 
to the omission of the intercalary days, 
and a confusion of solar and lunar years. 
Historians should bear this in mind. The 
Akbamamabh is the only source for a 
history of Akbar’s reign, and the Sawd- 
nih should be the guide of Historians, 

@ 
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105. Sayyid Qa’sim, and 148. Sayyid He’shim, sons of Sayyid Mah- 
mud Khén of Barha, Kundliwél (No. 75), 

Tn the 17th year, S. Qasim served under Khan ’A‘lam (No. 58), in the pursuit 
of Muhammad Husain Mirzé, who: after his deféat by M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) ha@ 
withdrawn to the Dak’hin. 

S. Hashim served, in the 2Ist year, with R4i Rai Singh (No. 44) against Sultan 
Deorah, ruler of Sarohi; and distinguished himself in the conquest of that place. 

In the 22nd year, both brothers served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) against the 
Rana. In the 25th year, when Chandr Sen, son of Maldeo, raised disturbances, both 
brothers, who had jdgirs in Ajmir, were ordered to march against him. Both again 
distinguished themselves in the 28th year, and served in the hardwal of Mirzi Khan 
(No. 29) in the Gujrat war. 

S. Hashim was killed in the battle of Sarkich, near Ahmadébéd. 8S. Qasim was 
wounded. He was subsequently appointed T’hdnahdar of Patan. When Mirz& Khan 
went to Court, leaving Qulij Khan as Governor of Ahmaddbad, Qfsim was again 
appointed to a command and operated successfully against Muzatlar, Jam (zamindaér 
of Little Kachh), and K’hangar (zamindér of Great Kachh). 

On the transfer of Mirz& Khan, Khén i A’zam (No. 21) was appointed Governor 
of Gujrat. Qasim continued to. serve in Gujrat, and distinguished himself especially 
in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing of Sultan Murad’s Dak’hin corps. 

Qasim died in the 44th year (1007), He was at his death a Commander of 1500. 


Regarding their sons, vide p. 392. 
XII. Commanders of Twelve Hundred and Fifty. 


106. Ra‘’i Sa'l Darba’ri’, Shaikhéwat. 

He is also called R&jah Rai Sal Darbari, and is the son.of Rai Rai Mall Shaikha- 
wat, in whose service Hasan Khan Sir (father of Sher Shah) was for some time. 

As remarked above (p. 328, No..23), the Kachhwahahs are divided into Rajawats 
and Shaikhawats. To the latter branch belong Rajahs Lon Karan, Rai Sal, &c.; the 
former contains Man Singh’s posterity (the present rulers of Jaipur). 

The term Shaikhdwat, or Shekhdwat, as it is generally pronounced, is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch had no sons. A Muhammadan 
Shaikh, however, had pity on him, and prayed for him till.be got ason. From motives 
of gratitude, the boy was-called Shazkh.* Hence his descendants are called the Shaikh- 
awat Branch. 

Réi Sal was employed at Court, as his title of Darbdré indicates. He was in 
charge of the Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, he was promoted, and served in 
the Dak’hin. He died there at an advanced age. He had twenty-one sons, each of 


whom had a numerous. posterity. 
Whilst Rai Sal was in the Dak’hin, MAdhu Singh aad other grandchildren of his, 


colleeted a lot of ruffians, and ocoupied Rai Sal's paternal possessions.? But Mat’hura 


* He is the same as the Shuzkhjz of twelfth descendant of Dhola Rai (p. 329). 
Jaipur genealogies. Shaikhji is said to * Called in the Madsir lous, Kban- 
have been a grandson of Udaikaran, dar or Ghandar, ‘ near Amber.’ 


% 
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Das, a Bengali, who was Rai S4l’s Munshi and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master’s 
lands. 

After Rai Sél’s death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to the custom of 
¢he Zamindars of the age, in feud with their neighbours and with each other. Rajah 
Girdhar, Rai Sal's son, is almost the only one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Akbarnémah we see that Rai Sal entered early Akbar’s service; for he 
was present in the battle of Khairabad (p. 382), in the fight at Sarn4l (p. 333), and 
accompanied the Emperor on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabdd (p. 416, note). 

The Pddishéhndmah (I1.,b., p. 314) mentions another son of Rai Sal's, Bhoj Raj, 
who was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The Tabagdé says that Rai Sal was, in 1001, a Commander of Two Thousand. 
Abulfazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This mangadb is unusual, 
and Rai Sal stands alone in this class. It does not occur in the lists of Grandees 
in the Pddishédhndmahk. From other histories also it is clear that the next higher 
Mangab after the Hazdrf was the Hazdr o pdncadi, or Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred. 


XIII. Commanders of One Thousand. 


107. Muhibb ’Ali' Kha’n, son of Mir Khalifah. 

This grandee must not be confounded with Afuhtbb "Ali Khdn Rahtdst (p. 422). 

Muhibb ’Ali Khan is the son of Mir Nizamuddin Alf Khalifah, the “pillar of Babar’s 
government.” He had no faith in Humayitn, and was opposed to his accession. He 
therefore favoured Mahdi Khwajah, Babar’s son-in-law. Mahdi, a short time before 
Babar’s death, assumed a royal deportment. One day, Mir Khtalifah happened to be in 
Mahdi’s tent; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand to his 
beard, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Thou shalt by and by follow me.” He had scarcely uttered these 
words, when he observed Muqim i Harawi’ in the corner of the tent. Mugim reported 
these words to Mir Khalifah, and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir 
Khalffah thereupon changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on 
Babar’s death, Humayun to the throne. 

His son Muhibb ’Ali Khan distinguished himself under Babar and Humayun. 
His wife was Nihid Begum, daughter of Qasim Kokah. Qasim had sacrificed himself 
for Babar. Badbar had fallen into the hands of Abdullah Khan Uzbak, when Qasim 
stepped forward and said that he was Babar. He was cut to pieces, and Babar 
escaped. In 975, Nahid Begum went to T'hat’hah, to sce her mother, Haji Begum 
(daughter of Mirzi Mugim, son of Mirzé Zul-niin). After Qasim Kokah’s death, Haji 
Begum married Mifrzé Hasan, and after him, Mirzé ’I'sé Tarkhan, king of Sindh (p. 362). 
Before Nahid Begum reached T’hat’hah, Mirz& ’Ts& died. His successor, Mirzé Baqi 
ill-treated H4ji Begum and her daughter. Haji Begum therefore collected a few 
desperate men and watched for an opportunity to get hold of M. Bagf’s person. The 
plot was, however, discovered, and Haji Begum was put into prison. Nahid Begum 
escaped and went to Bhakkar, where she was well received by Sultan Mahmud, ruler. 
of the District. He persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband Mubibb ‘Ali 





? Father of the Historian Nizamuddin Mugqim was then Diwdn t Buytitat. 
Ahmad, author of the Tubugdt i Akbart, 
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to Bhakkar ; and he would give him an army, if he liked to attack T’hat’hah. Nahid 
Begum did so on coming to court, and Akbar, in the 16th year (978), called for 
Muhibb, who had then retired from court-life, and ordered him to proceed to 
Bhakkar. ° 

Muhibb set out, accompanied by Mujdhid Khdn, a son of his daughter. Sa’id 
Khan (No. 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to assist Muhibb; but 
at Salt4n Mahinid’s request, Mubibb came alone, accompanied by only a few hundred 
troopers. When he arrived at Bhakkar, Sult4n Mahmud said that he had changed his 
mind : he might go and attack T’hat’hah without his assistance ; but he should do so 
from Jaisalmir, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though he had only 200 troopers; 
resolved to punish Sultan Mahmud for his treachery, and prepared himself to attack 
Bhakkar. Mahmid had 10000 horse assembled near Fort Math’ilah (lgile), Muhibb 


attacked them, dispersed them, and took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out 
a larger corps, and moved to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahmud. The con- 
sequence of this victory was, that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Mahmid’s vazér, left his 
master and went with 1500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubérak’s son, Beg Oghli, 
was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine of Sultan Mahmud, 
Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghli. Mubdrak, who had not expected this, now tried 
to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb therefore killed Mub4rak, and used the money 
which fell into his hands, to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The sieye had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the inhabi- 
tants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district, decimated the 
people; and the bark of the Sivs tree (p. 228), the best remedy for it, could only 
be had for gold. Sultan Mahmud, at last, sent a message to Akbar, and offered the 
fort as a present to Prince Salim, if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent 
in his stead, who was to take him (Mahmiid) to court ; for he said, he could not trust 
Muhibb. Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gesu, Bakawal-begi, to Bhakkar. 
Before Mir Gest arrived, Sultan Mabmid had died. New complications arose on his 
arrival, Mujahid Khdn just besieged Fort Ganjébah,* and his mother Sami’ah 
Begum (Muhibb’s daughter) who felt offended at Akbar’s proceedings, despatched a few 
ships against Mfr Gesti, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqim i Harawf 
also arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against Mir Gesu. The latter now 
entered Bhakkar (981), and the inhabitants handed the keys over to him. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mujahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, though their 
stay was fraught with danger. Muhibb therefore entered into an agreement with 
Mir Gesu, according to which Mujahid should be allowed to go to T’hat’hah, and that he 
himself with his whole family should be accommodated in Lohari. The arrangement 
had been partially carried out, when Mir Gest despatched a flotilla after Mujahid. 
Muhibb upon this withdrew to Mat’hilah. Sami’ah Begum fortified the environs, 
and when attacked by Gest’s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and one 


* The conquest of Bhakkar is minute- Abulfazl’s account contains a few inter- 
ly related in the Tdsthkh i Mu’pumi (vide esting particulars and differences. For 
No. 329), from which Prof. Dowson in Dowson’s Mir Kisu, we have to read 
his edition of Elliot's History of India Mir Gest, His biography is given in the 
(I, p. 240 ff.) bas yiven extracts, But Maasir. * Generally called Ganjdwah. 
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night. Next day, Mujahid arrived in forced marches, defeated the enemy,’ and occu- 
pied the land east of the river. 

In the meantime, Akbar had sent Muhammad Tarson Khan (No, 32) as governor 
to Bhakkar, and Malubb thought it now wise to go tu Court. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, asa sort of Mir ’Arz. 
As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in the 23rd year, allowed him to choose one 
of four appointments, the office of AZ¢» "Arz, the guard of the Harem, the governorship 
ofa distant province, or the governorship of Dihli. Muhibb chose the last, and entered 
at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihli in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the Tabugat among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 

Regarding the town of Bhakkar, Abultazl says that it is called in old books Jfan- 
Surah. Six rivers united pass by it in several branches; two branches le to the south, 
one to the north. The town at the latter branch, is called Bhakkar. On the second 
branch another town lies, called Lohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirzi Shih Husain Arghin, king of T’hat’hah, had Bhakkar fortified, and. 
appointed as Commander his foster-brother Sultin Mahmid. After Shah Husain’s 
death, Sultin Mahintid declared himself independent at Bhakkar, and Mirza 'Tsa Tar- 
khan (p. 362) at That‘hah. Both were often at war with each other. Sultan Mah- 
miid is said to have been a cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before T’hat’hah, it was attached to the: 
Cubah of Multan. 

{Muhibb ’Ali’ Kha’n Rahta’si’}. 

Like Muhibb “Alf Khan, son of Mir Khalifah, Muhibb ’Ali Khan Rahtasf is put 
in the Tubaydt among the Counmanders of Four Thousand. It is impossible to say 
why Abulfazl has not mentioned him in this list. His name, however, occurs fre- 
quently in the Akburndmah and other histories. As he was a long time Governor of 
Ralitas in S. Bihar, he is generally celled Rahtést. This renowned Fort had passed, 
in 945, into the hands of Sher Shah. During his reign, as also that of Salim Shah, 
Fath Khan Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently 1t came into the hands of 
Sulaiman and Junaid i Kararani, The latter appointed Sayyid Muhammad com- 
mander. As related above (p. 400), he banded it over to Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), 
at the time of the war with Gajpati and his son Sri Ram (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb ’Ali Khan govemor of Rahtas, and 
Shahbaz Khan made over the Fort to him. . 

Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military Revolt. His son 
also, Habib "Ali Khan (vzde No. 133), distinguished himself by his bravery, but was 
killed in a fight with one Yusuf Mitti, who had collected a band of Afghans and ra- 
vaved S. Bihar. His death affected his father so much, that he became temporarily 


Insane. 





2 Tf Prof. Dowson’s MSS. agree with namah. Mujahid Khan is again mex 
his version (I, p. 241), the Zarthh 2 tioned, 2. ¢., p. 282. 
Mu’gémet would contradict the dAbar- | 
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In the 31st year, two officers having been appointed to each Cribah, Muhibb was 
erdered to join Vazir Khan (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. In the 33rd year, Bihar 
was given to the Kachhwahahs as jdgir, and Akbar called Muhibb to Court, intending 
to make him governor of Multin. But as the emperor was just about to leave for 
Kashmir (997), Muhibb accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Mubibb took ill, and died, on the emperor’s return, 
nearthe Kokhs Sulaimdn. Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw him the moment 
he died. 

In the Akbarndmah (III, p. 245) a place Muhibb ’Alipuir? is mentioned, which 
Muhibb founded near Rahtas. 

108. Sulta’n Khwa’jah, "Abdul ’Azim, son of Khwajah Khfwand 


Dost. 

He is also called Sultan Khwajah Nagshbandi.? His father Khawand Dost was 
a pupil of Khwajah ’Abdushshahid, fifth son of Khwajah 'Abdullah (generally called 
Khwajagan Khwajah ; vide No. 17, p. 322), son of the renowned saint Khwajah 
Nacirauddin Ahrar (born 806, died 29th Rabi’ I, 895). 

When ’Abdushshahid came from Samarqand to India, he was well received by 
Akbar, and got as present the Parganah Chamari. He remained there some time, 
but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he died two years later. 

Sultan Khwéjah, though neither learned in the sciences nor in tagawwuf (mysti- 
cism), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in him. He possessed in a high degree 
the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984, he was made Mir Hay, 
and as such commanded a numerous party of courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah. 
Never before had so influential a party left for Arabia: Sultan Khwajah was to 
distribute six lacs of rupees and 12000 khil’ats to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (23rd year), he was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and appointed Cadr of the realm (p. 273). He held that office till his death, which 
took place in the 29th year (992). He was buried outside the Fort of Fathpur, to the 
north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to Prince Danyal. 

His son, Mir Khwajah, was in the 46th year a Commander of 500. 

According to Badadoni and Abulfazl, Sultan Khwajah belonged to the elect of the 
* Divine Faith’ (vide p. 204). 

109. Khwa’jah Abdullah, son of Khwajah ’Abdullatif. 

His name is not given in tho Madsir and the Tabaqat. The Akbarndmah 
mentions a Khwaéjah ‘Abdullah who served in the war against "Abdullah Khin Uzbak 
(No. 14), in Malwah (971-72), during the last rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13), and in 
the fight at Sarnal (middle Sha’ban, 980; vide p. 333). He also accompanied the 
emperor on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad. Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Akbarndmah, II, 285, 287, 367; III, 24. 





* Not given on the maps. 791. He was called nagshband, because 

? Nagshband was the epithet of the according to his own words, he and his 
renowned saint Khwajah Bahauddin of parents used to weave kamkhdbs adorn- 
Bakharé, born 728, died 3rd Rabi’ L., ed with figures (nagsh). 
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110. Khwa’jah Jaha’n, Amini of Harat. 

His full name is Khwéajah Aminuddin Mahmud of Harat. The form Amina is 
modern Trant, which likes to add a long @ to names. 

Amin was an excellent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. He accom- 
panied Humiyitin on his flight to Persia. On the return of the emperor, he was made 
Bakhshi ot’ Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar’s accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, and re- 
ceived the title of Ahidjah Jahin. He was generally employed in financial work, 
and kept the great seal. In the 11th year, he was accused by Muzaffar Khan (No. 
37) of want of loyalty shewn in the rebellion of Khan Zaman. Amin was reprimanded, 
the great seal was taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-82), Akbar besieged Haji- 
pir; but Amin had been compelled by sickness to remain behind at Jaunptr. When 
the emperor returned from Hajipir over Jaunptir to Agrah, Amin followed him. 
On the march, he was once charged by a masé elephant : his foot got entangled in a 
tent rope, and he fell to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, 
convalescent as he was. He died near Lak’hnau, in the beginning of Sha’ban, 982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabaqdt, his death took place in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His name was Mirza Beg. He was a poet 
and wrote under the fakhallug of Shahri. He withdrew from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahangir also conferred the title of Khwajah Jahan on the officer (Dost Muham- 
mad of Kabul) who had served him as Bakhshi while Prince. 

lll. Ta’ta’r Kha’n, of Khurasin. 

His name is Khwajah Tahir Muhammad. In the 8th year, he accompanied 
Shih Budigh Khan (No. 52) and Rumi Khan (No. 146), and pursued Mir Shah ’Abul 
Ma’ali, who withdrew from Hi¢ar Firizah to Kabul. 

He was then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The Tahagq«t says, he was for some time Vuztr, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity with Mullaé Nuruddin Tarkhan, vide Badaonf ITT, 199. 


112. Haki’m Abulfath, son of Mulla ’Abdurrazzdq of Gilén. 

His name is Masihuddin Abulfath. Maulana ’Abdurrazziq, his father, was a 
learned and talented man, and held for a long time the post of (ddr of Gilan. When 
Gilan, in 974, came into the possession of Tahmasp, Ahmad Khan, ruler of the country 
was imprisoned, and ’Abdurrazzaq was tortured to death. Hakim Abulfath, with 
his distinguished brothers Hakim Humam (No. 205) and Hakim Nuruddin,’ left the 
country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 175). They went to Court and 
were well received. Abulfath, in the 24th year, was made Cad7 and Amin of Bengal. 
At the outbreak of the military revolt, he was captured with several other officers 
(wzde Nos. 98 and 159); but he escaped from prison, and went again to Court. He rose 
higher and higher in Akbar’s favour, and possessed an immense influence in state matters 





* He is mentioned below among the India, and received through Abul Fath’s 
Pocts of Akbar’s reign. His takhallug influence a Command of Two Hundred 
is ‘Qarart.’ Their fourth brother, Ha- (No. 354). He did not live long. 
kim Lutfullah, came later from Iran to 
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and on the emperor himself. Though only a commander of One Thousand, he is said 
to have had the power of a Vakil. 

As related above (p. 344), he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition against the 
Yusufzais in Sawad and Bijor. On his return, he was reprimanded ; for the emperor, 
correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous issue of the campaign to Abulfath’s in- 
subordinate conduct towards Zain Kokah (No. 34). 

In the 34th year, (997), he went with the emperor to Kashmfr, and from there 
to Zabulistin. On the march he fell sick, and died. According to Akbar’s order, 
Khwajah Shamsuddin (No. 159) took his body to Hasan Abdal, and buried him in a 
vault which the Khwajah had made for himself (Zuzuk, p. 48). On his return, the 
emperor said a prayer at Abulfath’s tomb. 

The great poet ’Urfi of Shiraz (vide below, among the poets) is Abul Fath’s 
encomiast. Faizf also has composed a fine marsiah, or elegy, on his death. 

Abulfazl and Badaoni speak of the vast attainments of Abulfath. A rare copy 
of his Munskidé’ is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. Bengal (No. 780). He 
had a profound contempt for old Persian poets: thus he called Anwari diminutively 
Anwariak ; and of Khaqanf he said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to 
come to him, to rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abulfazl, who 
would give him another box, and both would then show him how to correct his verses 
(Badaoni III, 167). 

Badaoni mentions Abulfath’s influence as one of the chief reasons why Akbar 
abjured Islam (p. 176). 

Abulfath had a son, Fathullah. He was killed by Jahangfr, as he was an ac- 
complice of Khusrau (Tuzuk, p. 58). 

A grandosn of Abulfath is mentioned in the Pddishdhndmah (II, p. 739). His 
name is Fath Ziaé; he was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 150 horse. 

113. Shaikh Jama’l, son of Muhammad Bakhtyar. 

His full name is Shaikh Jamal Bakhtyar, son of Shaikh Muhammad Bakhtyar. 
The Bakhtyér clan had possessions in Jalesar, Cubah of Agrah. 

Shaikh Jamal’s sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar’s harem, and pro- 
cured for her brother a command of One Thousand. Jamal's elevation excited much 
envy. One day, after taking some water, he felt suddenly ill. Rup also, one of Akbar’s 
servants, who had drunk of the same water, took immediately ill, Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year, he accompanied Isma'il Quli Khan (No. 46) on his expedition 
against the rebel Niyabat Khan. Niyabat Khan was the son of Mir Hashim of 
Nish4pur; his name was ‘Arab. Before his rebellion, he held Jhosi and Arail (Jalal- 
&bas) as jagir. In the fight, which took place near ‘ Kantit, a dependency of Pannah,*® 
Shaikh Jamal was nearly killed, Niyabat Khan having pulled him from his horse. 





1His Munshidt contain interesting * The Bibl. Indica edition of Baddont 
letters addressed by Abulfath to his (II, 289) says, the fight took place aé 
brother Hakim Humam, tbe Khan Gasht ( usa ); a dependency of Pat. 


To aa eave ese nak (33); but this is a mistake of the 
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In the 26th year, he marched with Prince Murad against Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim of Kabul. 

Shaikh Jamal drank a great deal of wine. One day, he brought such a smell of 
wine to the audience hall, that Akbar felt offended, and excluded him from Court. 
Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things he had with him, and assumed 
the garb of a jogt. This annoyed the emperor more, and Jamal was put into pmson. 
Soon after, he was pardoned; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirius 
tremens on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistan, Shaikh 
Jamal had to remain sick in Ludhianah. He died there in the same year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 191. 

114, Ja’far Kha’n, son of Qazaq Khan. 

He is generally called in the histories Jafar Khdn Taklu, Takli being the 
name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, Muhaminad Khan Sharafuddin Oghli Takli, was at the time 
of Hunfyiin’s flight governor of Harat and lullah’ to Sultan Muhammad Mirza, 
eldest son of Shah Tahmasp i Cafawi. At the Shah’s order, he entertained Humayin 
in the most hospitable manner. When he died, he was succeeded in office by his son 
Qaziq Khan. But Qaziy shewed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent Ma’- 
gum Beg i Cafawi against him. Qaziq fell ill, and when the Persians came to Harit, 
he died. Ma’gim seized all his property. 

Jafar thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, and was 
well received by Akbar. He distinguished himself in the war with Khan Zaman, and 
was made a Khkdzn and a commander of One Thousand. From Baddoné (II, p. 161,) 
we see that he had a jdgir in the Panjab, and served under Husain Quif Khan (No. 
24) in the expedition to Nagarkot. 

According to the Tubagdt, Ja’far’s father did not die a natural death, but was 
killed by the Persians. 

Jafar had been dead for some time in 1001. 

116. Sha’h Fanai’, son of Mir Najafi. 

His name is not given in the Mudsir and the Tabagat. From the Akbarndmak 
(Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) we see that he served in the conquest of Malwah 
and took part in the battle near Sérangpur (beginning of the 6th year; vide No. 
120). 

The poet Fandi who is mentioned in Baddoné (III, 296), the Tabagdt, and 
the Mir-dt ul ’A’lam, appears to be the same. He travelled a good deal, was 
in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in war. Akbar con- 





editors. Sir H. Elhot (Beames’ Glossary 
II, 166) has drawn attention to the fre- 
quent mistakes which MSS. make in the 
name of Pannah (49 )5 to which Kan- 


tit belonged. There is no doubt, that 
above, on p. 122, 2, 4 and 2. 9 from below, 
we have likewise to read Pannah, which 
was famous for its wild elephants. 


* The word dallahk is notin our dic- 


tionaries, though it occurs uently in 
Persian Historians, as the ae of 
Tuhmdsp, the ’Alamdrd, &c. I have 
never seen it used by Indian Historians. 
From the passages where it occurs, it is 
plain that it has the same meaning as 
atdlig, which so often occurs in Indian 
Histories. Vide p. 357, note. 
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ferred on him the title of Khdn. He was a Chaghtéi Turk of noble descent. Once 
he said, in Akbar’s presence, that no one surpassed him in the three C’s,—chess, combat, 
composition, when the emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, vsz. conccit. 
For some reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty, it was found that he had 
become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more heard of. 

116. Asadullah Kha’n, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Madsir and the Tabagdt. An Asadullah Khan is 
mentioned in the Akbarnémah (end of the 12th year). He served under Khan Za- 
win (No. 13), and commanded the town of Zamduid (p. 320, 1. 4 from below). After 
Khén Zam&n’s death, he wished to make over the town to Sulaiman, king of Bengal. 
Bat Mun’‘im (No. 11) sent a man to him to convince him of his foolishness, and took 
quickly possession of the town, so that the Afghans under their leader, Khan Kh4nén 
Lodi, had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghdns into contact 
with Mun’im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting was arranged, which 
took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This meeting was of importance, inas- 
much as Khfn Khanan Lodi, on the part of Sulaiman, promised to read the Khutbah, 
and to strike coins in Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of 
Sulaiman in 980’. , 

The Akbarndémah mentions another officer of a similar name, Asadullah Turkmdn. 
He was mentioned above on p. 382. 

117. Sa’a’dat ’Ali’ Kha’n, of Badakshan. 

From the Akbarnaémah (III, 295) we see that he was killed in 988 in a fight with 
the rebel “Arab Bah&dur. Shahbéz Khan had sent Sa’ddat to a Fort® near Rahtds, 
where he was surprised by ‘Arab, defeated and slain. It is said that ‘Arab drank 
some of his blood. 

118. Ru’psi’ Baira’gi’, brother of R4jah Bihart Mall (No. 23). 

The Madsir says that Riipsi was the son of Rajah Bihari Mall’s brother. He 
was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the Tabagdt, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jaimall, Ripst’s son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar (p. 329). He 
served some time under Sharafuddin (No. 17), jagirdar of Ajmfr, and was T’hanah- 
dar of Mirt’ha. When Sharaf rebelled, Jaimall went to Court. In the 17th year, 
he served in Mangaldé of Khan Kalin (Vide No. 129), and accompanied the 
emperor on the forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 416, note). In the 21st 
year, he served in the expedition against Dauda, son of Rai Surjan (No. 96), and the 
conquest of Bindi (Muharram, 985). Subsequently, he was sent by Akbar on a 
mission to the grandees of Bengal; but on reaching Chausé, he suddenly died. 





2 According to the Akbarndmah, Ba- modern and compiled from the Akbarnd- 
ddoni, and the Tabagdt, Sulaiman died mah and the pereae te may be gett 
in 980. In Prinsep’s Tables, Stewart's tel 71 Rae SOUS 
Bengal, &c., 981 is mentioned as the year ae Ee z 
of his death. The Riydz wssaldtin, *The MSS. call the F ort amt, 
upon which Stewart’s work is based, has | CaS, Guus, &e. It is said to be a 


also 981; but as this History is quite | dependency (az muzdéfdt) of Rahtas. 
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Jaimall’s wife, a daughter of Mot’h Rijah (No. 121), refused to mount the funeral 
pile; but U'dai Singh, Jaimall’s son, wished to force her to become a Sutfee. Akbar 
heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived just in time. Jagnat’h (No. 69) 
and Rai Sél (No. 106) got hold of Udai Singh, and took him to Akbar, who 
imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Jaimall wore in the fight with Muhammad 
Husain Mfrzé, after Akbar’s forced march to Patan and Ahmaddbad, is known from 
Elphinstone’s History (Fifth Edition, p. 509, note). Ruipsi was offended, because the 
emperor ordered Karan (a grandson of Maldeo) to put on Jaimall’s armour, and angrily 
demanded it back. Akbar then put off his own armour. Bhagwaén Das, however, 
thought it necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Rupsi{’s rudeness. 

119. I’tima’d Kha’n, Khwdajahsara. 

He has been mentioned above p. 13, note. His appointment to Bhakkar was 
made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Ad] (vide No. 140) had died. 

Magqg¢ud ‘Alf, who killed I’timad, is said to have been blind on one eye. When 
he explained to I'timéd his miserable condition, his master insulted him by saying 
that some one should put urine into his blind eye. Maggid stabbed him on the spot. 
According to another account, I’tim4d was murdered by Magqeid, whilst getting up 
from bed. 

I'timéd built J’timddpir, 6 kos from A'grah. He had there a villa and a large 
tank. He also lies buried there.” 

120. Ba’z Baha’dur, son of Shajéwal Khan [Sir]. 

Abulfazl says below (Third Book, Cubah of Malwah) that his real name was 
Bédyaztd. 

Baz Béhadiir’s father was Shujé’at Khan Suir, who is generally called in histories 
Shajdwal, or Sajdwal, Khdn. The large town Shajawalpur, or Sajawalpur, in 
Malwah bears his name ;® its original name, Shujd’atpir, which Abulfazl gives 
below under Sirkaér Sérangpur, M4élwah, appears to be no longer in use. 

When Sher Shah took Malwah from Mallu (Qadir Khan), Shuja’at Khan was 
in Sher Shah's service, and was made by him governor of the conquered province. 
In Salfm’s reign, he returned to Court; but feeling dissatisfied with the king, he 
returned to Malwah. Salim despatched acorps after him, and Shujé’at fled to the 
Rajah of Dingarpir. Some time after, he surrendered to Salim and remained with 
him, Malwah being divided among the courtiers. Under ‘Adli, he was again ap- 
pointed to Malwah. After a short time, he prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and declared him- 
self, in 963, king of Mélwah. His expedition to Gadha was not successful, Rant 





2 The Trigonometrical maps have a | Shujd'pur for Shujd'atpur. Elphinstone 
village of the name of I’timddpir Man- | also has Shujd’ (p. 501, note 1). The 
dra about : aa a of Agrah, in the | word ‘Shuja‘at’ should be spelled ‘ Sha- 
Parganah of Fa , near Samigar, | :2:04° 1: s: 2, 
a licte Aurangzib defeated Dara Shikoh. seat wallet ce" is pronounced Shuj : ; 

2 A few MSS. have Shujd’ Khdn for | but the former also is pronounced with 
Shujd’at Khan, just as one MS. read | aw all over India. 


ities. .. 
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Dirgawati (p. 367) having repulsed him. He now gave himself up to a life of ease and 
luxary: his singers and dancing women were soon famous throughout Hindustan, 
especially the beautiful Rdpmati, who is even now-a-days remembered. 

In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, Adham Kokah (No. 19) 
was ordered to conquer Malwah. Pir Muhammad KhAdn (No. 20), "Abdullah Khan 
Uzbak (No. 14), Qiyé Khan Gung (No. 33), Sh4h Muhammad Khan of Qandahar 
(No. 95) and his son ’Adil Khaén (No. 126), Cadiq Khan (No. 43), Habfb ’Alf Khan 
(No. 133), Haidar Muhammad Khan (No. 66}, Muhammad Qulf Togbai (No. 129), 
Qiya Khan (No. 184), Mirak Bahadur (No. 208), Sam4nji Khan (No. 147), Payandah 
Muhammad Mughul (No. 68), Mibr Ali Sildoz (No. 130), Sh4h Fanéf (No. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three kos from Sérangpur 
and defeated him (middle of 968). Baz Bahédur fled to the junglés on the Khandesh 
frontier. He collected a new army, but was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who had 
succeeded Adham. He then fled to Miran Shah of Khandesh, who assisted him with 
troops. Pir Muhammad in the mean time conquered Bijagadh, threw himself sud- 
denly upon Burhanpir, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate slaughter 
of the inhabitants. 3B. B. marched against him, and defeated him. As related above, 
Pir Muhammad fied, and was drowned in the Narbadda. The imperialists thereupon 
got discouraged, and the jagirdars left for Agrah, so that Baz Bahadur without op- 
position re-occupied Malwah. 

In the 7th year, Akbar sent ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak to Malwah. Before he ar- 
nved, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to the hills. He lived 
for some time with Bharji, Zamindar of Baglanah, and tried to obtain assistance from 
Chingiz Khan and Sher Khin of Gujrat, and lastly even from the Nizam ul 
Malk. Meeting nowhere with support, B, B. went to Rén& Udai Singh. He then 
appears to have thrown himself on Akbar’s generosity ; for in the 15th year, Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khbdn Khizdnchi® to conduct Baz Bahddur to Court. He now 
entered the emperor's service, and was made on his arrival a commander of One 
Thousand. Some time later, he was promoted to a mangab of Two Thousand. He 
bad been dead for some time in 1001. 

Baz Bahaddur and his Rupmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands in the 
middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188. 

121. U’dai Singh, Mot’h Ra’‘jah, son of Rai Maldeo. 

The Tabagdt says that he was in 1001 a commander of Fifteen Hundred and 
ruler of Jodhpur. 

Akbar, in 994, married Udai Singh’s daughter to Jahangir. On p. 8 of the 
Tusuk, Jahangir says that her name was Jagat Gosdinf. She was the mother of 
Prince Khurram (Shabjah4n) ; vide p. 310, 1. 19. 


* The 6th year of Akbar’s reign com- | reign, he was sent to Mukund Deo, the 
mences on the 24th Jumada II, 968, and | last Gajpati of Orisa. 
the battle of S4rangpur took place in the In 981, he was at Kambhait, which 
very beginning of the 6th year. he Jeft on the approach of Muhammad 
* This officer was often employed on | Husain Mirz4, and withdrew to Ahmada- 
missions, In the beginning of Akbar’s | bad to M, ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). 
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Mirza Hadi in his preface to Jahangir’s Memoirs (the Tuzuk i Jah4ngir{) has the 
following remark (p. 6): ‘Rajah Udai Sing is the son of Rajah M&ldeo, who was so 
powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. Although Rané S4nké, who fought 
with Firdaus-makan{ (Babar) possessed much power, Méldeo was superior to him in 
the number of soldiers and the extent of territory ; hence he was always victorious.’ 

From the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, III. p. 183) we see that Mot’h Réjah 
accompanied in the 22nd year CAdiq Khan (No. 43), Rajah Askaran, and Ulugh Khan 
Habshi (No, 135) on the expedition against Madhukar (26th Rabi’ I, 985). In the 
28th year, he served in the Gujrat war with Muzaffar (Akbarndmah, ITI, 422). 

Another daughter of Mot’h R&jah was married to Jaimall, son of Riupef (No. 
118). 

122. Khwa‘jah Sha’h Mancu ’, of Shiraz. 

Mangur was at first Mushrif (accountant) of the Khushbu Khdnah (Perfume De- 
partment). Differences which he had with Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) induced Sh. Man- 
¢ur to go to Jaunptr, where Khan Zaman made him his Déwdn, Subsequently he 
served Mun’im Khan Khinan in the same capacity. After Mun’im’s death, he worked 
for a short time with Todar Mall in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was 
appointed by the emperor Vaztr. He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was to depend 
on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax; but this method was now 
found inconvenient, because the empire had become greater; for at different places 
the assessment differed, and people and soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, 
the Khwajah, in the 24th year, prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding 
Dahsdlah roll, and upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself which 
did not then include Oris&, T’hat’hah, Kashmir, and the Dak’hin, was divided into 
12 parts, called Cubahs; and to each gubah a sipahsdlar (Military Governor), a 
Diwan, a Bakhshi( Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir'Adl,a Cadr, a Kotwal, 
a Mir Bakr, and a Wdqi'ah Nawis (p. 258) were to be appointed. The strictness 
which the Khwajah displayed towards jagir-holders led to serious results. In the 25th 
year, he lowered the value of the jagfrs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their 
former value, and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghans still mustered large forces in Eastern and 
Southern Bengal, in Offs4, and along the Western frontier of Bengal, Mangur's 
rigour was impolitic; for Akbar’s officers looked upon the old jagir emoluments as 
very moderate rewards for their readiness to fight the Afghans, Akbar some time 
before, in consideration of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious 
climate of Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
50 per cent. the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Mancur cut down: he allowed 
Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase of only 20 per cent. He 
then wrote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrangements. But the dissatisfaction was 
also increased by the innovations of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference 
with Sayurghaél tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagir-holders in Jaunpur, 
Bihar, and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of this 
Military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen from the fact that 
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nota single Hindu was on the side of the rebels. Todar Mall tried to prevent the 
outbreak by reporting Mangur and charging him with unnecessary harshness shewn 
especially towards Ma’¢im Khan i Farankhudi (No. 1657) and Muhammad Tarson 
(No. $2). Akbar deposed Manguir and appointed temporarily Shah Qulf Mahram 
(No. 45); bat having satisfied himself of the justice of Mancur’s demands, he reinstated 
him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mirzé Muhammad Hakim, at Ma’oim Khan i K&buli’s instiga- 
tion, threatened to invade the Panjab, and Akbar prepared to leave for the north. 
Mancir's enemies charged him with want of loyalty, and shewed Akbar letters in the 
hand-writing of Mirzi M. Hakim’s Munshi, addressed to Mangur. Accidentally 
Malik Sani, Hakim’s Diwan, who had the title of Vaztr Khdn, left his master, and 
paid his respects to Akbar at Sonpat. As he put up with Mancir, new suspicions got 
afloat. Several words which Mancur was said to have uttered, were construed into 
treason, and letters which he was said to have written to M. M. Hakim were sent to 
Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, his collector, was likewise handed to the 
emperor, in which it was said that Faridun Khan (maternal uncle to M. M. Hakim) 
had presented the Beg to the Mirzé. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent 
tolitations of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Manctr: he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him; but as none dared to come 
forward, they ordered the Khidmat Rai (p. 252) to hang Man’gur on a tree near Sarai 
Kot K’hachwah (beginning of 989).* 


’ The chief rebel was M a’ cim Khin 
iKabuli, who has been frequently 
mentioned above (pp. 189, 342, 351, 400, 
&.). He was a Turbaté Sayyid (vide 
age No. 37). His uncle, Mirzé ’Aziz, 

been Vazir under Humayin, and 
Ma’cim himself was the foster-brother 
(Kokah) of Mirz& Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother. Having been involved 
in quarrels with KhwAjah Hasan Nagsbh- 
bandi (p. 322, 1. 11) who had married 
the widow of Mfr Sh&h Abul Ma‘ali, 
Ma'cim, in the 20th year, went to Akbar 
was made a commander of Five 
Hundred. He distinguished himself in 
the war with the Afghans, and was 
wounded in a fight with Kaélé Pahéy. 
For his bravery, he was made a com- 
mander of One Thousand. In the 24th 
year, he received Oris& as tuyul, when 
Man'cir and Muzaffar’s strictness drove 
him into rebellion. Historians often call 
| him Ma'gim Khdn i ’ Agi, ‘Ma’gim 
Kh&n, the rebel.’ His fights with Mu- 
taffar and Shahbaz have been mentioned 
above. He was at last driven to Bhdfi 
(p. 342, note), where he died in the 
4th hag (1007). 
is son Shujd’ s Kdbulf was under 
Jahangir T*hanahdar of Ghaznin, and 
acommander of Fifteen Hundred under 


Shahjahan, who bestowed upon him the 
title of Asad Khan. He died in the 12th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign. His son, 
Qubdd, was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 
The editors of the Pddishdhndmah, 
Ed. Bibl. Indica, have entered Shuja’s 
name twice, I, b., p. 304 and p. 308. As 
he was a Conimander of Fifteen Hun- 
dred, the second entry is wrong. 
* So the Akbarndmah, t= &S 


cst. Kot K’hachwah is a Village on the 


road from Karn4l to LudhiyAnah, Lat. 30° 
17’; Long. 76° 53’. In the Ed. Bibl. Indica 
of Badaonf (II, p. 294, 293) the place is 
called wS aS kajh kof, probably by 
mistake. Sharaf Beg, moreover, is called 
Musharraf Beg, anda few lines lower, 
again Sharaf Beg. Badadoni says 
nothing of Todar Mall's intrigues. Man- 
cir was hanged in the very beginning 
of 989, 3. e. the end of the 25th 
year. The 26th year of Akbar's reign 
commences on the 5th Cafar 989 (the 
Lucknow Edition, III, 325, has wrong 
990); and the 27th year commences 
15th Cafar 990, which in the Bibl. Indica 
Edit. of Baddoni (IJ, p. 300, 1. 2. from 
below) is wrongly called the 28th year. 
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This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when Akbar 
came to Kabul (10th Rajab 989), he examined into Mangiir’s treasonable correspondence. 
It was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar, that every letter which had been shewn to 
him had been a forgery, and that Mancur was not guilty of even one of the malicious 
charges preferred against him, 

It 1s said, though at the time it was perhaps not proved, that Karamullah, brother 
of Shahbaz Khan i Kambi (p. 402, 1. 19) had written the letters, chiefly at the in- 
stigation of Rajah Todar Mall. 

Mangir had been Vazir for four years. 

123. Qutlugh Qadam Kha‘n, Akhtah-begi.’ 

The Turkish word gutlugh means mubdrak, and gadam i mubdrak, is the name 
given to stones bearing the impression of the foot of the Prophet. The Tubagdé 
calls him Quéld, instead of Qutlugh, which confirms the conjecture in note 2, p. 356. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan was at first in the service of Mirz& Kamran, and then 
went over to Humayitn. 

In the 9th year of Akbar’s reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwajah Mu’az- 
zam, and served in the same year in Malwah against ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). 
In the battle of Khairabad, he held a command in the van. 

In the 19th year, he was attached to Mun’im’s Bengal corps, and was present in 
the battle of Takaroi (p. 375). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (?) Khan, served under Prince Murad in the Dak’hin, and was 
killed by a cannon ball before Daulatabad. 

124. ’Ali’ Quli’ Kha’n, Indarabi. 

Indarab is a town of Southern Qunduz. The straight line drawn from Kabul 
north-wards to Talikhan passes nearly through it. 

"Alf Quif had risen under Humdytin. When the Emperor left Kabul for Qanda- 
hér to enquire into the rumours regarding Bairém’s rebellion, he appointed ‘Ali Quli 
governor of Kabul. Later, he went with Humayiin to India. 

In the first year of Akbar’s reign, he served under ‘Ali Quif Khan Zaman (No. 
13) in the war with Hemi, and accompanied afterwards Khizr Khwajah (p. 366, 
note 2) on his unsuccessful expedition against Sikandar Sur. 

In the fifth year, he served under Atgah Khan (No. 15), and commanded the van 
in the fight in which Bairam was defeated. 

The Jubagdt says that he was commander of Two Thousand, and was dead 
in 1001. 

125. ’A’dil Kha‘n, son of Sh4h Muhammad i Qalati (No. 95). 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Malwah, and took a part in the 
pursuit of "Abdullah Khén Uzbak. Later, he assisted Muhammad Quif Khan 
Barlis (No. 31) on his expedition against Iskandar Uzbak, and was present at the 
siege of Chitor (p. 368). In the beginning of the 13th year (Ramazan, 975), Akbar 
was on a tiger-hunt between Ajmir and Alwar. ‘Adil, who was at that time mu’ dtab, 





1 A’khtak means ‘a gelding, and to be confounded with the much higher 
akhtah-begi, the officer in charge of the title A’thegi, from the Turkish dé, a 
geldings (vide No. 66). This title is not horse ; vide p. 137, Ain 53. 
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# e., under reprimand and not allowed to attend the Darbars, had followed the 
party. A tiger suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, when ‘Adil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his left hand 
into its mouth, and stabbing with the dagger in his right at the animal’s face. 
The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when others came up and killed the 
brute with swords. In the struggle, ’A‘dil received accidentally a sword cut. 

He died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relating his end, 
Abulfaz] says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He had been in love (ta’allug 
: khdtir) with the wife of his father’s Diwan; but he was not successful in his 
advances. His father remonstrated with him, and ‘Adil in his anger struck at him 
with a sword. | 

Qiydm Khdn, brother of Adil Khan. Jahangir made him a Khan. He served 
the Emperor as Qardwwalbegi (officer in charge of the drivers). 

126. Khwa‘jah Ghia’suddi'n [’Ali Khan, Acaf Khan I.] of Qazwin. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Ghiasuddin ’Ali Khan (No. 161). For his 
genealogy, vide p. 368. The family traced its descent to the renowned saint Shaikh 
Shihabuddin Suhraward{,? a descendant of Abii Bakr, the Khalffah. 

Khwajah Ghias was aman of learning. On his arrival from Persia in India, he 
was made a Bakhshé by Akbar. In 981, he distinguished himself in the Gujrati war, 
and received the title of Asaf Khdn. He was also made Bakhshi of Gujrat, and 
served as such under M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to 
go with several other Amirs to Idar, ‘ to clear this dependency of Gujr&t of the rubbish 
of rebellion.” The expedition was directed against the Zamfindar Narain Das Rat’bor. 
In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave way, and Mugim i 
Nagqshband{, the leader, was killed. The day was almost lost, when Agaf, with the 
troups of the wings, pressed forward and routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to Malwah and Gujrat, to arrange with Shihab 
Kh4n (No. 26) regarding the introduction of the Ddgh (pp. 242, 256). 

He died in Gujr&t in 989. 

Mirzd Niruddin, his son. After the capture of Khusrau, (p. 414) Jahangir 
made Acaf Khan III. (No. 98), Nuruddin’s uncle, responsible for his safety. Nur- 
uddin who was an adherent of the Prince, found thus means to visit Khusrau, and 
told him that at the first opportunity he would let him escape. But soon after, 
Khusrau was placed under the charge of I'tibar Khan, one of Jah4ngir’s eunuchs, 
and Nuruddin had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindu, who had access to Khusrau, 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees us favoured his cause. In four 
or six months, the number had increased to about 400, and arrangements were made to 
murder Jahangir on the road. But it happened that one of the conspirators got 
offended, and revealed the plot to Khwajah Waisi, Diwan of Prince Khurram, who 
at once reported matters to his august father. Nuruddin and Muhammad Sharif, son 
of I’timaduddaulah, and several others were impaled. The paper containing the list 


1 Author of the ‘Awarif ul Ma’drif. saint. Wiistenfeld’s Jacut, IIL, p. 203 
He died at Baghdad in 632. His uncle Nafhétul Uns, BP. 478, 544. Safinat- 
Abul-najit (died 563) was also a famous ulacfid (Lahore dition), pp. 681, 683. 
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of names was also brought up ; but sania, at the request of Khan —- 


it into the fire without having read it ; 


127. Farrukh Husain Khan, 
father was an Uzbak of Khwarazm; his mother was a sister of § 


Husain Mirza. 


The Afadsir and the Tabagdt say nothing about him. 


tioned in the Akbarnamah (II., p. 335). 
128. Mu’i’nuddi’n 


“else many others would have k cilled * ‘ 


son of Qdsim Husain Khén, 


[Ahmad] Kha'’n i Farankhidi.* 
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Mu'in joined Humytin’s army when the Emperor left Kabul for Hindusté 


the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, he was made Governor of Agrah during the a 
In the 7th year, when ‘Abdullah Kb in Uz 
was ordered to re-conquer Malwah, Mu'in was made a Khan. 
divided the province into khdligah and jagir lands, and performed this ¢ 
In the 18th year, Mu’in was attached to Mun‘ 
corps. He then accompanied the Khan Khandn to Bengal, was present in t 
of Takaroi, and died of fever at Gaur (vide p. 376). 

The Tabaqat merely says of him that he had been for some time Mir § Sam 


the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. 


to Akbar’s satisfaction. 


For his son vide No. 157. 
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Badaoni IIL. p. 157) mentions a Jimi’ Masjid built by Mu’fn at Ag 


129. Muhammad Quli’ Toqgba’‘i. 
Togbdi is the name of a Chaghtai clan. 
Muhammad Quli served under Adham Kh&n (No. 19) in the conquest of . 
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(end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the pursuit of Mirai = 


din (No. 17) in the 8th year. 
Khan i Kalan (No. 16)’. 


* Many MSS. have Faranjidi, The 
Mujam mentions a place oSi,9, Fa- 


’, 
rankad, which is said to be near Samar- 
and. 

? Akbar left Fathpur Sikri for Gujrat, 
on the 20th Cafar 980 (17th year), passed 
over Sanganir (8 miles south of Jai a) 
and arrived on the 15th Rabi’ 

Ajmir. On the 2nd Rabi’ II., 980, i: 
ordered Khan i Kalan (No. 16) to march 
in advance xg and left Ajmir 
on the 22nd Rahi’ Shortly before 
his arrival at oo on the 9th Jumada 
I., Akbar heard that Prince Danyal had 
been born at Ajmir on the 2nd Jumada 
I., 980. He reached Patan on the Ist 
Rajab, 980, and Ahmadabéd on the 14th 
of the same month. In the middle of 
Sha’ban, 980, the fight at Sarnal took 

place with Ibrahim Husain Mirzd. On 
the 25th Sha’ban, Akbar reached Barodah, 
and arrived at Stirat, on the 7th Rama- 
zan, 980. On the 18th Ramazan, 980, 


In the 17th year (980), he served in the J Ma: 
In the 20th year, he was attached to Mun'im's 
was present in the battle of Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Afghéns to Bhad: _ 
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180. Mihr ’Ali’ Kha'‘n Sildoz. 

Sildoz is the name of a Chaghtai clan. According to the Tabaqat, he was at first 
in Bairam’s service. In the end of the 966, Akbar sent him to Fort Chan4dh (Chunar), 
which Jam&l Khan, the Afgh4n Commander, wished to hand over to the Imperialists 
for a consideration (vide Baddoni II.,32). Akbar offered him five parganahs near Jaun- 
pur, but Jamal did not deem the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed Mihr ’Alf 
with vain promises. Mihr ’Alf at last left suddenly for Agrah. 

On his journey to Chanadh, he had been accompanied by the Historian Badaonf, 
then a young man, whom he had given lodging in his house at Agrah. On his return 
from the Fort, Badaoni nearly lost his life during a sudden storm whilst on the river. 
Badaoni calls him Mihr ’Ali Beg, und says that he was later made a Khan and 
Governor of Chitor. . 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 10) in Malwah, and in the Gujrat wars of 
980 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near Higdr, and 
honored him by heing his guest. In the following year, he attended Sakinah Banu 
Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise his brother, Mirz& Muhammad Hakim. 
In the 25th year, he served under Todar Mall against the rebel ’Arab. 

The Fabaqd&t makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says that he was 
dead in 1001. 

131. Khwa‘jah Ibra‘hi’‘m i Badakhshi’. 

He is not mentioned in the Madsir and the Tabag&t. From the Akbarnamah 
(II., p. 207) we see that he was Jagirdér of Sakit (in the Mainpuri District). Near 
this town there were eight villages inhabited by robbers. In consequence of numerous 
complaints, Akbar resolved to surprise the dacoits. A great number were killed, and 
about one thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified them- 
selves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers: no less than seven arrows stuck 
in his shield, and his elephant fell with one foot intoa grain pit, which threw the officer 
who was seated behind him with much force upon him. The fight chiefly took place 
in a village called in the MSS. &&y,) or 4%y,9, 

The Tabagdt mentions a Sultan Ibrahim of Aubah (near Hardt) among Akbar’s 
grandees. His name is not given in the Ain. He was the maternal uncle of 





ronch and Kambhait, but was defeated 
by Qulij Khan and 8S. Hamid (No. 78). 
Tkhtiyaral Mulk also appeared and 
marched upon Ahmadabad. Muhammad 
Husain Mirza joined him. Both besieged 
Ahmadabad. Akbar now resolved again 
to go to Gujrat. This is the famous nine 
days’ march (24th Rabi’ IT., 981 to 4th 
JumadalI., 981); vide p. 416, note. Mu- 
hammad Husain Mirzé was captured and 
killed, apparently without the order of 
the Emperor. Ikhtiydr was also killed. 
Akbar then returns, and arrives, after 
an absence of forty-three days, at Fath- 
pur Sikri, 8th Jumada IT., 981. 

It has been above remarked (p. 375) 


that the Lucknow Edition of the Akbar- 
ndmah, is not a trustworthy edition. 
An extraordinary error occurs in the 
events of the 17th year. The editors 
have divided the work into three, instead- 
of two parts—the Ain i Akbari is the 
third part,—and have ended their second 
volume with the birth of Danyél (2nd 
Jumada I., 980). Their third volume 
opens with the beginning of the 18th 
year (6th Zi Qa’dah, 980). Hence they 
have omitted the important events which 
took place between those two days, viz., 
the conquest of Gujrat and the first 
defeat of the Mirzas. 
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Nizamuddin Abmad, author of the Tabaqét. He conquered Kamaon and the Daman 
i Koh. 

132. Sali‘m Kha’n Ka‘kar. 

Several MSS. of the Ain call him Salim Khdn Kukar’Ali. The Akbarnamab 
calls him Salim Khdin Adkar, or mercly Salim Khan, or Salim Khén Sirmur. The 
Tabaqat has Sulim Khan Sirmir Afyhdn. 

He served in the beginning of the 6th year in the conquest of Malwah, and later 
under Mu’izzulmulk (No. 61) in Audh, and was present in the battle of Khairabad. 
In 980, he took a part in the fight of Sarnal, He then served in Bengal, and 
was jagirdar of Tajptir. In the 28th year, he accompanied Shahb&z Khan (No. 80) 
to Bhati. As there were no garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazir Khan having gone 
to the frontier of Orisi, Jabari (vide p. 370, note 2) made an inroad from Kuch 
Bihar into G’hora‘ghat, and took Tajptir from Salim’s men, and Purniah from the 
relations of Tarson Khan (No. 32). Jabari moved as far as Tandah. The Kotwal, 
Hasan “Alf, was sick, and Shaikh Allah Baksh Cadr fled in precjpitate haste. For- 
tunately, Shaikh Farid arrived, and Jabari withdrew to Tajpir. In the 32nd year, 
Salim served under Matlab Khan (No. 83) against the Tarikis, and shortly after, in the 
33nd year, under Cadiq Khan against the same Atyhan rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

133. Habi’b ’Ali’ Kha’n. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib ’Ali Khan mentioned on p. 422. 

Habib was at first in the service of Bairam Khan. In the third year, when 
Akbar had marched to Agrah, he ordered Habib to assist Qiya Khan (No. 33) in the 
conquest. Towards the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent him against Rantanbhur. 
This fort had formerly been in the possession of the Afghans, and Salim Shab had 
appointed Jhujhar Khan governor. On Akbar’s accession, Jh. saw that he would not 
be able to hold it against the Imperialists, and handed it over to Rai Surjan (No. 96), 
who was then in the service of Rana Udai Singh. But ILfabib had to raise the siege. 
Abulfazl attributes this want of success partly to fate, partly to the confusion which 
Bairim’s fall produced. 

In the 6th year (968), he served under Adham (No, 19) in Malwah. According 
the Fabagat, he died in 970. 

134. Jagmal, younger brother of Rajah Bihari Mall (No. 23). 

He must not be confounded with No. 218. Jagmal was mentioned on p. 329. 
In the 8th year, he was made governor of Mirt’ha. In the 18th year, when Akbar 
marched to Patan and Ahmadabad, he was put in command of the great camp. 

His son Kangdr. He generally lived with his uncle Rajah Bihari Mall at Court. 
When Ibrahim Husain Mirza threatened to invade the Agrah District, he was ordered 
by the Rajah to go to Dihli. In the 18th year, he joined Akbar at Patan. In the 
21st year, he accompanied Man Singh's expedition against Rana Partab. Later, he 
served in Bengal, chiefly under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80). When Shahbaz returned 
unsuccessfully from Bhati (p. 401), Kangar, Sayyid Abdullah Khan (No. 189), Rajah 
Gopal, Mirzidah "Ali (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels and mistook them 
for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialists held their ground and killed 
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Nauriz Beg Qagqshal, the leader. They then joined Shahbdz, and arrived after a 
march of eight days at Sherpir Micha. 

According to the the Tabaqat, Kang&r was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS. implies that he was no longer alive in 1001. 

185. Ulugh Kha’n Habshi’, formerly a slave of Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat. | 

Ulugh Khdn is Turkish for the Persian Khdn i Kaldn (the great Khan). 

He rose to dignity under Mahmud of Gujrat. The word Habshi, for which MSS. 
often have Badakhshi, implies that he was of Abyssinian extraction, ora eunuch. In the 
17th year, when Akbar entered for the first time Ahmad4b4d, he was one of the first 
Gujrati nobles that joined the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under (adiq (No, 43) against Rajah 
Madhukar Bandelah, Zamindér of Undchah. In the 24th year, he followed Gadiq, 
who had been ordered to assist Rajah Todar Mall on his expedition against the rebel 
"Arab (Niyabat Khé&n) in Bihar. He commanded the left wing in the fight in which 
Khabitah (p. 356, note 1) was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 

136. Maqcu’d 'Ali’ Kor. 

The Tabagdt says that Magqcud was at first in Bairaim Khén’s service. He had 
been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Akbarnamah (II., 96) we see that he served under Qiyé Khan (No. 33) 
in the conquest of Gwalar. 

137. Qabu1 Kha’n. 

From the Akbarndmah (IL, p. 450, last event of the 15th year of Akbar’s reign) 
we see that Qabul Khan had conquered the District of Bhambar on the Kashmfr frontier. 
One of the Zamindars of the District, named Jam4l, made his submission, and obtained 
by flattery a great power over Qabul, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal 
not only managed on various pretexts to send away Qabul’s troops, but also his son Yadgar 
Husain (No. 338), to Naushahrah. The Zamindars of the latter place opposed Yadgar, 
and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted and wounded as he was, Yadgar managed to 
escape and took refuge with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected 
his men and fell over Qabul, and after a short struggle killed him (5th Ramazan, 978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the rebellious 
Zamindars were devastated and summary revenge was taken on the ringleaders. 

Yadgar Husain recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below among the 
commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarnémah mentions another Qabil Khan among the officers who served 
in the Afghan war in Bengal under Mun’im Khan Khanaén. He was present in the 
battle of Takarof and pursued the Afghans under Todar Mall to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

Neither of the two Qabul Khans is mentioned in the Tabaqat and the Maasir. 
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Commanders of Nine Hundred. 

188. Ku’chak ’Ali’ Kha’n i Kola’bi’. 

Koldd is the name ofa town and a district in Badakhshan, Long. 70°, Lat. 38°. The 
District of Kolab lies north of Badakhshan Proper, from which it is separated by the 
Amt (Oxus); but it was looked upon as part of the kingdom of Badakhshan. Hence 
Kiichak ’Alf is often called in the Akbarnimah Kiichak ’Ali Khan i Badakhshi. 

He served under Mun’im Khan against Khan Zaman, and was present at the 
reconciliation at Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under Mun’im Khan in Bengal, and held a command in the battle 
of Takaroi (p. 379). 

His sons are mentioned below, No. 148, and No. 380. 

139. Sabdal Kha/’n, Sumbul, a slave of Humayun. 

140. Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ’Adl, a Sayyid of Amrohah. 

Amrohah, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs to Sirkar 
Sambal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute throughout India. 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and law under the best teachers of 
the age. The father of the Historian Baddéon{ was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid 
Muhammad Mér ’Adl. When the learned were banished from Court (skArd; + 
‘ulamd), he was made governor of Bhakkar.* He died there two years later in 
985 or 986. 

From the Akbarnimah we see that S. Muhammad with other Amrohah Savyids 
served, in the 18th year, under S. Mahmiid of Barha in the expedition against Rajah 
Madhukar. 

He advised the Historian Baddon{ to entor the military service of the emperor, 
instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad i Ma’dsh tenures, an advice 
resembling that of ’Abdulghalfar (vide No. 99, p. 413). S. Muhammad’s sons were 
certainly allin the army ; vide No. 251, 297, 363. 

141. Razawi’ Kha’n, Mirzé Mirak, a Razaw{ Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zaman (No. 13). In the 10th year, he went to 
the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. When in the 12th year 
Khan Zaman again rebelled, Mirza Mirak was placed under the charge of Khan 
Baqi Khan (No. 60), but fled from his custody (at Dihli, Baddonf Il, 100). After 
Khan Zaman’s death, he was captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown 
before a mast elephant ; but the driver was ordered to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at the intercession of the cour- 
tiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards, he received a mancab and the title of 
Razawt Khdn. In the 19th year, he was made Diwan of J aunpur, and in the 34th 
year, Bakhshi of Bengal in addition to his former duties. 
el 


2 Not all MSS. of the Ain have these also the mancab of Nine Hundred occurs. 
words; they count the officers from No. 2 In 983, the 20th year, (Akbar 
138 to 175 to the Hazaris. But the nimah III, 138). Baddoné (IIL. p. 75), 
best MSS. have this mancab. In the has 984. 
lists of grandees in the Pddishdhndmak 
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At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was with Muzaffar 
Khan (No. 37). His harsh behaviour towards the dissatisfied grandees is mentioned 
in the histories as one of the causes of the revolt. When the rebels had seceded 
(9th Zi Hajjah, 987) and gone from Téndah to Gaur, Muzaffar sent Razawi Khan, 
Rai Patr Das (No. 196), and Mir Ahmad Munshi to them to try to bring them back 
to obedience. Things took indeed a good turn and everything might have ended 
peacefully, when some of Rai Patr Das's Rajputs said that the opportunity should not 
be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Rai Patr DAs mentioned ‘this to Razawi 
Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. They took up arms and 
caught R&i Patr Dds. Razawi Khan and Mir Ahmad Munshi surrendered them- 
selves. 

The Madsir says that nothing else is known of Razawi Khan. The Tabaqgat says 
that he was a Commander of Two Thousand and was dead in 1001. 

Mirz& Mirak is not to be confounded with Mirak Khéda, ‘an old grandee, who 
died in 975’ (Tabagdt) ; or with Mirak Bahddur (208). 

Shahjahan conferred the title of Razawf Khdn on Sayyid ‘Ali, son of Cadrug- 
gudur Miran S, Jalal of Bukhara. 

142, Mi’rza’ Naja’t Kha’n, brother of Sayyid Barkah, and 

149. Mi’rza’ Husain Kha’n, his brother. " 

Both brothers, according to the Tabaqét, were dead in 1001. Their names are 
often wrongly given in MSS,, which call them Najdbat, instead of Najdt, and Hasan 
instead of Husain. 

From the Akbarndmak (I, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied Humé- 
yun on his march to India. 

Mirz& Najdt served, in the 10th year, against Khdn Zaman (No. 13). In the 
end of the 21st year, he was attached to the corps which under Shihab Khan (No 26) 
moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Rajah ‘Ali Khan, had shewn signs of dis- 
affection. Later, he served in Bengal. When the Military Revolt broke out, Bab& 
Khién Qfqshal (vide p, 369, note 3), Jabari (p. 370), Vazir Jamfl (No. 200), Sa’id i 
Toqbai, and other grandees, marched on the 9th Zf Hajjah, 987, from Tandah to Gaur 
across the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himeelf; and 
when Muzaffar sent his grandees [Mir Jamaluddin Husain Injii (No. 164), Razawi 
Khan (No. 141), Timur Khan (No. 2165), Rai Patr Das (No. 196), Mir Adham, Husain 
Beg, Hakim Abulfath (No. 112), Khwaéjah Shamsuddin (No. 159), Ja’far Beg (No. 
98), Muhammad Quli Turkman (No. 203), Qasim Khan i Sistén{, "Iwaz Bahadur, 
Zulf ‘Ali Yazdi, Sayyid Abd Is-haq i Cafawi (No. 384), Muzaffar Beg, &c.] to the 
banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, Mir Najat stayed with 
Vazir J amfl, although Muzaffar, who was Najat’s father-in-law, fully expected him 
to join. He must have soon after left the rebels and gone to Southern Bengal; for 
in the end of the 25th year he was at Satg4nw (Hugli). Abulfazl mentions him to- 
gether with Murad Khan at Fathébad (No. 54), and Qiy& Khan in Oris& (No. 33), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal (Akbarn. III, 291). But 
these three were too powerless to check the rebels. Murdd died, and Qiyé was soon 
after killed by the Afghans under Qutli, who looked upon the revolt as his opportu- 
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nity. Mir Najat also was attacked by Qutli and defeated near Salimabad (Sulaiman- 
abad), S. of Bardwian. He fled to the Portuguese governor of Hiigli.2. Baba Khan 
Qayshal sent one of his officers to get hold of Najat; but the officer hearing of Qutlu's 
victory, attacked the Afghans near Mangalkot, N. E. of Bardwain. Qutli, however, 
was again victorious. 

143. Sayyid Ha’shim, son of Sayyid Mahmid of Barha. Vide No. 
105, p. 419. 

144. Gha’zi’ Kha’n i Badakhshi’. 

In MSS. GhézZ is often altered to Qdzt, and Badakhshi to Bakhsht, and as 
Ghazi Khan’s first tithe was Qdzi Khdn, his name is often confounded with No. 223, 
Other Ghazi Khdns have been mentioned above, on pp. 367, 384. 

Ghazi Khan’s name was Qazi Nizim. He had studied law and Hadis under 
Mulla Icamuddin Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of the most learned of the 
age. He was also the murid of Shaikh Husain of Khwarazm, a renowned (Gifi. 
His acquirements procured him access to the court of Sulaiman, king of Badakhshan 
(No. 5), who conferred upon him the title of Qdzi Khdn. At the death of Humayun, 
Sulaiman wishing to profit by the distracted state of the country, moved to Kabul 
and besieged Mun’im (No. 11). After the siege had lasted for some time, Sulaiman 
sent Qazi Khan to Mun’im to prevail on him to surrender. But Mun’im detained 
him for several days, and treated him ‘ to the most sumptuous fare, such as Badakh- 
shis cannot enjoy even in peaceful times.’ The good dinners made such an impression 
on Qazi Khan, that he advised Sulaiman to raise the siege, as there was no lack of 
provisions in the fort. Sulaimén thereupon returned to Badakhshan. 

Subsequently, Qazi Khan left his master, and went to India. At Khanpar, he 
was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaunpur (Akbarn. ILI, 85). He 
received several presents, and was appointed Puriwdnchi writer (p. 263). Akbar soon 
discovered in him a man of great insight, and made him a commander of One Thov- 
sand. He also bestowed upon him the title of Ghdzi Khdn, after he had distinguished 
himself in several expeditions. 

In the 21st year, Ghazi Khan commanded the left wing of Man Singh’s corps 
in the war with the Rana. Though his wing gave way, he returned with the troops 
and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received Awadh as tugud, and 
distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 2Y¥th year(992) at the age of seventy, about the same 
time that Sultan Khwajah died (No. 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of several works (vide Badaoni ITI, 153). 

The sijdah, or prostration, which formed ‘so important a part in the ceremonies 
of the court, was his invention (vide p. 159, note). 

His son Husdmuddin. Akbar made him a commander of One Thousand, and 
sent him with the Khan Khanan (No. 29) to the Dak’hin. Suddenly a change came 
over Husam, and though a young man, he expressed to the commander his wish to 
resign the service and live as fagir at the tomb of Nizimuddin Aulié in Dihli. The 
See es a a ee ee tt A 

1 The MSS. of the Akbarndmah call him Bartab Bér Firings, or Partdb Firiagt- 
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Khéa Kh&naén persuaded him in vain to give up this mad idea; but Husim next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body over with clay and mud, and wandered about 
in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted his resignation. Husdém lived for thirty 
years as an ascetic in Dihli. Khwajah Baqi Billah (born at Kabul and buried at 
Dili) conferred on him.power of ‘guiding travellers on the road of piety.’ He died 
in 1034. His wife was Abulfazl’s sister. She gave at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12000 Rupees as allowance for 
the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

145. Farhat Kha’n, Mihtar Sakai, a slave of Humayun. 

The MSS. have Sakdi and Sakdht. Farbat Khan is first mentioned in the war 
between Humayiin and Mirz4 Kamran, when many grandees joined the latter. In 
a fight, Beg Baba of Kolab lifted up his sword to strike Humayun from behind. 
He missed and was at once attacked by Farhat and put to flight. When Humayin 
left L&hor on his march to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khén was, Farhat was appointed 
Shigddr of Lahor.* Subsequently, Mir Shah Abul Ma’alf was appointed Governor of 
Iéhor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. Farhat therefore 
joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjdb. 

After Akbar’s accession, Farhat was made Tuyilddr of Korrah. He distinguish- 
ed himself in the war with Muhammad Husain Mirz4 near Ahmadabad. When the 
Mirz4 was brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused him a drink of water which he 
had asked for; but Akbar gave him some of his own water, and remonstrated with 
Farhat for his cruelty. In the 19th year, he served in Bih4r and was made jdgirddr 
of Arah. In the 2]st year (984), Gajpati (p. 400) devastated the district. Farhang 
Khan, Farhat’s son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain. Farhat then 
moved against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met with the same fate 
(side No. 80). 

146. Rumi’ Kha’n, Ustad Jalabi (?), of Rim. 

He is not mentioned in the Tabagdt and the Madsir, and but rarely in the 
Akbarndmah, In the 20th year, he and Baqf Khan (No. 60) and ’Abdurrahman 
Beg (No. 185) accompanied a party of Begums from Court on their road to Makkah. 
The party consisted of Gulbadan Begum, Salimah Sultan Begum, Haji Begum, Gul- 
‘azar Begum, Sultan Begum (wife of Mirza Askari), Umm Kulsim Begum (grand- 
danghter of Gulbadan Begum), Gujnér Agh4& (one of Babar’s wives), Bibi Cafiyah, 
Bibi Sarw i Sabf and Sh&ham Agha (wives of Humayin), and Salimah Khinum 
(daughter of Khizr Khwajah). They left in Rajab, 983. 

Rimi Khan has also been mentioned above (No, 111). 

147, Sama’nji’ Kha’n Qurghu’ji’. Vide No. 100. 

He was a grandee of Huméytin. During the reign of Akbar, he reached the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tabagdt says, he was, in 1001, a 
Commander of 2000. In the same work, he is calleda Mughul. 





2 Akbarndmah IJ, 416. At the same Humayin was on the 29th Muharram, 
time, Mir Babuis (No. 73) was appointed 962, at Bigram, crossed the Indus on 
Faujddr of the Panjib, Mirza Shah the 5th Cafar, when Bairam arrived from 
Sultan was made Amin, and Mihtar Kabul, was at Lahor on the 2nd Rabi’ 
Juuhar, treasurer. II, and at Sarhind, on the 7th Rajab. 
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In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968), he served in Mélwah under 
Adham Khan (No. 19) and was present in the battle of Sarangpur. In the th year, 
he accompanied Muhammad Qisim Khan i Nishdptri (No. 40) and pursued ’Abdullah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). Inthe 13th year, he was ordered, together with Ashraf Khan 
Mir Munshi (No. 74), to go to Rantanbluir and suppress the disturbances created by 
Mirza Muhammad Husain in MAlwah. Later, he held a jagirin Arah.? He joined at 
first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, he went 
back to the Inperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few years later. 
His sons received employments in the army. 

From the Akbarndmah (III, 156) we see that he also served in the 21st year 
under Khan Jahan (No. 24), and was present in the battle of Ag Mahall. In the 
Oth year, he was in Malwah and was ordered to Join the Dak’hin corps. Two years 
later, he served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) against Réjah Madhukar. 

148. Sha’hbeg Kha’n, son of Kiichak ’Ali Khén of Badakhshan (No. 
138). 

His name is not given in the Madstr and the Tabagdt. Amir Beg, a Pangadi 
under Shahjahan, appears to be his son. 

149. Mi’rza’ Husain Kha’n, brother of Mirzi Najit Khan (vtde No. 
142). 

150. Hakim Zanbi1, brother of Mirz4 Muhammad Tabfb of Sabzwir. 

Zanbil means ‘ a basket.’ In the list of the physicians of the Court, lower down, 
he is called Hakim Zanbil Beg. Baddoni says, he was a mugarrib, or personal 
attendant on the emperor.? 

151. Khuda’wand Kha’n i Dak’hini’. 

Khudawand Khan wasa Nizimshahi Grandee. As his father was born at Mash- 
had, Kh. is often called Mashhadi. He was of course a Shi’ah. 

He was a man of imposing stature, and well-known for his personal courage. 
When Khwajah Mirak of Icfaban, who had the title of Chingiz Khan, was the Vakil 
of Murtaza Nizam Shah, Kh, rose to dignity. He held several districts in Barar as 
jagir. The Masjid of Rohank’herah? was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Murtazi of Sabzwar (No. 162) commanded the army of Barér, 
and was no longer able to withstand Calébat Khan Chirgis in the Dak’hin, Kh. a- 
companied M. Murtaza to Hindtstén. Both were well received by Akbar, and Kh. 
was made a Commander of One Thousand, He received Patan in Gujrat as tuydd. 

He was married to Abulfazl’s sister, and died in the end of the 34th year, before 
the middle of 998 (Baddont II, 372, where in the Térikh of his death the word 
Dak’hinté must be written without a /). 





* The Madsir has Awadh. At the bad MSS.,and Sabzwdr? is often altered to 








outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, 
he was Jagirdér of the Arah District 
(Akbarn. LI, 244). 

* The Edit. Bibl. Indica of Badaéoni 
(III, 164) calls him wrongly Hakim 
Zinal Shirdzi. Zinal is the reading of 


Shirdzt. Other bad MSS. have Randal. 

® Robank’herah lies in West Barar, in 
the district of Buldanah. In Abulfazl’s 
list of parganahs in Sirkér Talinginah, 
ra is one called Qirydt 1 KAuddwand 
Khda. 
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Once Abulfazl had invited several grandees, Khud4wand among them. The dishes 
placed before Kh. contained fowls and game and different kinds of vegetables, whilst 
the other guests had roast meat. He remarked it, took offence, and went away. 
Although Akbar assured him that Abulfazl had treated him to fowls and game accord- 
ing to a Hindustdni custom, Kh. disliked Abulfazl, and never went again to his house. 
‘Hence Dak’hinis are notorious in Hindustén for stupidity.’ 

The Tabaqét puts Kh. among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, and says that 
he died in 995. The Madasir has 997. 

162. Mi'rza‘dah ’Ali’ Kha‘n, son of Muhtarim Beg.» 

He served in the 9th year in Malwah during the expedition against ‘Abdullah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 17th year, he served in the Gujrat war under the 
Khan i Kalan (No, 16). Two years later, he commanded an expedition against Qasim 
Khan K4st, who with a corps of Afghans ravaged the frontiers of Bihar. In the 
23rd year, he accompanied Shahbaz Khan in the war with Ran&é Part4b.* He then 
served in Bihar under Kh&n i A’zam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbéz Khan | 
(vide No. 134, p. 436). In the 30th year (993), he was present in the fight with Qut- 
li near Mangalkot (Bardwan). In the 31st year, he was ordered to join Qasim Khan 
(No. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir. Not long after, in 995 (32nd year), he was 
killed in a fight with the Kashmfris who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayyid 
"Abdullah Khan (No. 189). 

Badaon{ (III. p 326) says, he was a poet. He places his death in 996, 

153. Sa’a’dat Mi'rza’, son of Khizr Khwijah Khan (p. 365, note 2). 

154. Shima’ Kha’n Chelah. | 

Chelah means ‘a slave. The Tabagdt says he was a Qurch{, or armour-bearer 
of the emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a Hazdéri, and was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khwajah Mu‘azzam. In the 20th 
year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which Jalal Khan (No. 213) 
had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahb4z (No. 80) 
in the expedition to Siwanah. 

155. Sha‘ Gha’zi’ Kha’n, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabaqét calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001. He served, 
in the 19th year with Mirzidah ‘Alf Khan (No. 152) against Qasim Khan Kast. 

He may be the Shah Ghazi Khan mentioned below under No. 161. 

166. Fazil Kha’n, son of Khan i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was mentioned above, on p. 322. 

167. Ma’ou’m Kha’n, son of Mu’in uddin Ahmad Farankhudi (No. 128). 

He is not to be confounded with Ma’cim KhAén i K4bulf (p. 431, note). 

Ma’ctim was made a Hazdré on the death of his father, and received Ghazipur 
as tuydd. He joined Todar Mall in Bih4r, though anxious to go over to the rebels (p. 351). 





? He is also called Méirzdd ’Ali Khan. His father, Muhtarim Beg, was a 
My text edition has wrong Mirzd 'Alé grandee of Humayin’s Court. 
Khén. For Muhtarim many MSS. read ® Generally ed in the Histories 


wrongly Muhram. Rand Kikd. 
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Not long afterwards, Mfrzi Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened to invade 
the Panjab, and as the emperor had resolved to move personally against him, Ma’gim 
thought it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunptr and drove away Tarson Khan's 
men (No. 32), As Akbar had known him from a child, he was inclined to pardon 
him, provided he left Jaunpur and accepted Awadh as tuyul. This M. did; but he 
continued to recruit, and when Shah Quli Mahram and Rajah Bir Bar had failed to 
bring him to his senses, Shahbiz Khan, on hearing of his conduct, determined to punish 
him. The events of the expedition have been related on p. 400. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town; but as several 
rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his family with him. 
He applied to two Zamindars for assistance; but the first robbed him of his 
valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it not been for a bribe, M. would not 
have escaped. About this time one of his friends of the name of Maqe¢ud joined him 
and supplied him with funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the 
town of Bahraich. Vazir Khan (No. 41) and others moved from Hajiptr against him ; 
but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Muhammadabad, he resolved to 
surprise Jaunpur, when the tuyuldars of the district marched against him. Being 
hard pressed, he applied to M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again 
pardoned him, and gave him the Parganah Mihsf, Sirkér Champaran, as tuyul. But 
M. continued in a rebellious attitude, and when M. ’Aziz prepared to punish him, he 
applied fur leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agrah, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar’s mother. 

- Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed on the road. 
An enquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and people believed that Akbar 
had connived at the murder. Cumpare with this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two 
other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Kha’n Qu’chi’n. 

Tolak commenced to serve under Babar. He joined Humé&yiin on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Kamrén came near the 
town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayun’s grandees went over to him, 
and the emperor was obliged to retreat northwards to Zahik ( la? ) and Bamiyén, 


where he hoped to find faithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others 
to Kabul, to bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his faith- 
fulness he was made Qurbegi. 

Tolak accompanied Humayun to India. After the emperor's death he belonged 
to those who supported the young Akbar, and was instrumental in the capture at a din- 
ner party of Mir Sh4b Abul Ma‘ali. Afterwards, T. went to Kabul, where he remained 
for along time. In the 7th year of Akbar's reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the 
young and hasty Ghanf Khan, son of Mun’im Khan (No. 11), who was in charge of 
Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Babé Khatin, his jagir, collecting 
men to take revenge on Ghani. A favourable opportunity presented itself, when Ghani 
one day had left Kaébul for a place called Khwajah Sayyéran ( wl dal,> ), to 
waylay a caravan from Balkh. He was just feasting with his companions, when 

.Tolak Khan fell upon them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched 
to Khwajah Awash ( (fly! dalyd ), a place two kos distant from Kabul. But he 
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was opposed by Fazil Beg (Mun’im’s brother) and his son Abulfath (called wrongly 
Abdul Fath, on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani go. Ghani immediately 
collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared himself to go to Hindustan. Ghanf 
overtook him near the Abi Ghorband, and killed Bab& Qtichfin and several other 
relations and friends of Tolak. Tolak himself and his son Isfandiyér managed to cut 
their way through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolak a jagir 
in Mélwah, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under the Khan Khanan (No. 29) in Malwah and 
Gujrat, and defeated Sayyid Daulat in Kambhait. He distinguished himself in the 
fights with Muzaffar, and served under Qulij Khan (No. 42) in the conquest of Bahronch. 
In the 30th year, he was attached to the corps which under M. ’Aziz Kokah was to be 
sent to the Dak’hin. Having indulged in slander during the disagreement between 
M. ‘Aziz Kokah and Shihdbuddin, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent 
to Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the Afghans. 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

159. Khwa‘jah Shamsuddi'n Khawa’i’. 

Khawdft means ‘ coming from Khawéaf,’ which is a district and town in Khu- 
rasan. Our maps have ‘ Khaff’ or‘ Khéf,’ due west of Hardt, between Lat. 60° and 61°. 
According to the Mu’jamulbulddn, “ Khawaf is a large town belonging [at the time 
the author wrote} to the revenue district of Nishdpir. Near it lies on one side 
Bishanj which belongs to the district of Hardt, and on the other Ztizan. Khawaf con- 
tains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanjan, Sirdwand, and Kharjard).” Amin 
Raz in his excellent Haft Iglim says that the district of Khawaéf is famous for the 
kings, ministers, and learned men it has produced. The dynasty called, Al i Muzaffar, 
of whom seven kings ruled for 59 years over Faris and Shirdz,? were Khawafis. The 
author of the Zakhiratulkhawdnin says that the people of Khawaéf were known to be 
bigoted Sunnis. When Shah ’Abbds i Cafawi, in the beginning of his reign, came to 
Khawéf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary with Shi’ahs, the com- 
panions of the Prophet (sabb¢t ¢ihdbah) ; but as the people refused to do so, he had 
seventy of the principal men thrown down from a Masjid. Although then no one 


* They succumbed to Timur. The 
Histories disagree regarding the length 
of their reign, some give 57 years, from 
A.H. 741 to 798. 

Amin Razi mentions also several learn- 
ed men and vazirs besides those men- 
tioned in the Mfu’jam, and relates some 
anecdotes illustrating the proverbial saga- 
city and quick-wittedness of the inhabi- 
tants of Khawaf, 

The number of Khawafis in the service 
of the Mughul emperors was consider- 
able. One is mentioned below, No. 347. 
The Maasir has notes on the following,— 
Mirz& ‘Izzat (under JabAngir); Mirzd 
Ahmad, and Mu’tamid Khan Muhammad 
Calih (under Shdhjahan); Sayyid Amir 
Khan, Shaikh Mir, Khwajah Mir Kha- 


wafi Calabat Khan, "Indyat Khan, and 


Muctafé Khan (under Aurangzfb). The 
lists of grandees in the Pddishdhndmah 
mention several other Khawitis. In later 
times we have the name of ’Abdurrazziq 
Cimgam uddaulah Aurangabadi, who was 
murdered in 1171. His ancestor, Mir 
Kamaluddin KhawéAafi, had served under 
Akbar. 

For Khawdft, some MSS. have Khdft. 
The Historian Muhammad Hashim 
Khaff Khan has also been supposed to 
be a Khawafi, though it must be observed 
that geographical titles are rare. There are 
a few, as Rumi Khdn, Ghaznin Khan, 
Habshi Khan. The authors of the Pé- 
dishihnamah and the Maasir never use _ 
the form KAdfi. 
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was converted, the Khawafis are now as stanch Shi’shs as they were formerly bigoted 
Sunnis. 

Khwajah Shamsuddin was the son of Khwajah ’Alé uddin, who was a man much 
respected in Khawat. Shams accompanied Muzatfar Khan (No. 37), his countrymaa, 
to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak of the Military Revolt, he was caught by the 
rebels, and Ma’¢um i Kabuli had him tortured witha view of getting money out of 
him. Shams _ was half dead, when at the request of "Arab Bahadur he was let off and 
placed under ‘Arab’s charge, who lay under obligations to him. But Shams eluded 
his vigilance, and fled to Singram, Rajah of K’harakpur (Bihar).’ As the roads were 
all held by the rebels, Shams could not make his way to the Imperial army. He collected 
men, attacked the rebels, and carried off some of their cattle; and when some time 
after dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. Akbar 
received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the same year (26th), to 
superintend the building of Fort Atak on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp 
then was.? 

After this, Shams was for some time Diwan of Kabul. In the 39th year, when 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) after the death of Qasim Khan (No. 59) was’ made Cuibahdar 
of Kabul, Shams was made Diwan of the empire (Diwdn i kul), vice Qulij.*| When 
Akbar, in the 43rd year, after a residence of fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to 
Agrah, to proceed to the Dak’hin, the Begums with Prince Khurram (Shahbjahan) were 
left in Lahor, and Shams was put in charge of the Panjab, in which office he con- 
tinued, after Akbar’s mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begums to Agrah. 

, Shams died at Lahor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault which he had 
built near Babi Hasan Abdal having been used for other purposes (p. 425), he was 
buried in Lahor in that quarter of the town which he had built, and which to his honour 


was called Khawdfipurah. 


* Singram later fought with Shahbaz 
Khan (No. 80), and ceded Fort Mahda. 
Though he never went to Court, he re- 
mained in submission to the Imperial 
governors of Bihar and Bengal. In the 
first year of Jahangir’s reign, Jahangir 
Quli Khan Lalah Beg, governor of Bihar, 
sent a corps against Singram, who was 
killed in a fight. Hisson turned Muham- 
madan, and received the name ‘ Rajah 
Roz-afzan,’ was confirmed in his zamin- 
daris, and reached under Jahangir the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred. Under Shahjahin, he served 
with Mahabat Khan in Balkh, against 
Jhujar Singh Bundelah, in the siege of 
Parendah, und was at his death in 1044 
a Commander of Two Thousand. His 
son, Rajah Bihriz served in Qandahar, 
in the war between Aurangzib and Shah 
Shuja’, and distinguished himeelt in the 
second conquest of Palamau (4th year of 
Aurangzib). Rajah Bihruz died in the 
8th year of Aurangzib’s reign. Vide 
Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 


December, 1870. 

2 The author of the Afadsir repeats 
Abulfazl’s etymology of the name ‘ Atak, 
which was given on p. 374, note. He 
also says that some derive it from the 
Hindi atak, prevention, a bar, “ because 
Hindus will not go beyond the Indus.” 
But there is no instance on record that 
Hindus ever did object to cross the In- 
dus. Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, and 
others, were governors of Kabul and 
Zabulistan, and had their Rajputs there ; 
and during the reign of Shahjaban, the 
Rajputs distinguished themselves in the 
conquest of Balkh and the siege of Qan- 
dahar. 

Abulfazl’s etymology is also doubtful ; 
for in the Akbarnamah (IJ, 302) he men- 
tions the name ‘Atak’ long before the 
building of the Fort (III, 335). 

®* The twelve Diwa4ns, who in 1008 
had deen appointed to the 12 Cribahs, 
were under his orders. Diwdn + Aul is 
the same as Vuzir i Kul, or Vaztr t 
Mutlag, or merely Vaztr. 
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He is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, and practical 
in transacting business. 

Like Shaikh Farid i Bukh4ri (No. 99), whom he in many respects resembles, he 
died childless. 

His brother, Khw4jah Mumin KhawAfi, was made, on his death, Diwan of the | 
Panjéb. Mumin’s son, Abdul Khaliq, was a favourite of Acgaf Khan IV. (p. 369). 
He was killed by Mah&bat Khan, when Acaf had been removed by Mahabat from Fort 
Atak and imprisoned. 

160. Jagat Singh, eldest of Rajah Man Sing (No. 80). 

Kunwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under Mirzé Jafar Acaf Khan 
(No. 98) against RAéjah Bast, zamindar of Mau and Pat’han (Nurpir, N. E., Panjab). 
In the 44th year (1008), when Akbar moved to Mélwah, and Prince Salim (Jahangir) 
was ordered to move against RanA Amr Singh, Man Singh was called from Bengal, and 
Jagat Singh was ordered to go to Bengal as ndid of his father. While still at Agrah, - 
he died from excessive drinking. Regarding J. S.’s daughter, vide p. 310 and No. 176. 

Mahé Sing, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His youth and in- 
experience inclined the Afghans under "Usman and Shujdwal Khan to attack him. 
They defeated him and Partab Singh, son of Rajah Bhagwan Das, (No. 336), near 
Bhadrak in Orish (45th year). Mdén Singh hastened to Bengal, and after defeating 
in 1009 the Afghans near Sherpir 'Ataf, between Shitiri (Sooree) in Birbhiim and 
Murshid&bad, recovered Lower Bengal and Oris. 

Mahé Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 


161. Nagqi’b Khan, son of Mir ’Abdullatif of Qazwin. 

Nagibh Khda is the title of Mir Ghidsuddin ’Ali. His family belongs to the 
Saifi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in Ir4n for their Sunni tendencies. His 
grandfather Mir Yahy& was ‘a well known theologian and philosopher, who had 
acquired such extraordinary proficiency in the knowledge of history, that he was ac- 
quainted with the date of every event which had occurred from the establishment of the 
Muhammadan religion to his own time.’ 

‘In the opening of his career, Mir Yahy& was patronized by Shih Tahmasp 
i Cafawi, who called him Yaby& Ma’gim,’ and was treated by the king with such 
distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poison his pat- 
ron’s mind against him, by representing that he and his son, Mfr ’Abdullatif, were the 
leading men among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he was on the borders of A’zarbaijan, to order Mir Yahyé and his son, 
together with their families, to be imprisoned at Igfahan. At that time, his second 
son, ’Al4é-uddaulah was in Azarbéijan, and sent off a special messenger to convey this 
intelligence to his father. Mir Yahya being too old and infirm to fly, accompanied 
the king’s messenger to Icfahdn, and died there, after one year and nine months, in 
A. H. 962, at the age of 77 years.’® 


* 





* I. e. exempt, probably from losing torical compendium, called Lubbuttawd- 
life and property for his attachment to rikh, composed in 1541. Vide Elliot’s 
Sunnism. Bibl. Index to the Historians of India, 

* Mir Yahy& is the author of a his- p. 129. His second son ’Aléuddaulah 
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‘Mir ‘Abdullatif, however, immediately on receipt of his brother’s communication, 
fled to GilAn,’ and afterwards at the invitation of the emperor Huméytn went to Hin- 
dustan, and arrived at Court with his family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. 
By him he was received with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the 
second year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not how to read 
and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes of Hafiz. The Mir 
was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposition, and so moderate in his re- 
ligious sentiments,® that each party used to revile him for his indifference.’ 

‘When Bairam Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor and had left 
Agrah and proceeded to Alwar, with the intention, as it was supposed, of exciting a 
rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir to him, to dissuade him from such an 
open breach of fidelity to his sovereign.’ Elliot, Indez, 1. c. 

Mir ’Abdullatif died at Sikri on the 5th Rajab, 981," and was buried at Ajmfr 
near the Dargah of Mir Sayyid Husain Khing-Suwar. 

‘Abdullatif had several sons. The following are mentioned—1l. Naqtb Khan; 
2. Qamar Khan; 3. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed in 984 at Fathpur by 
a fall from his horse while playing hockey with the emperor (Bad. II.,230). For 
Qamar Khan, vide No. 243. 

Nagqib Khan arrived with his father in India, when Akbar after his accession was 
still in the Panjab (Akbarn. II., 23), and soon became a personal friend of the emper- 
or (II, 281). In the 10th year, he conveyed Akbar’s pardon to Khan Zaman, for 
whom Mun’im Khan had interceded (II., 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied 
the emperor on the forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 435, note), and in the 
following year to Patna. Inthe end of the 21st year, he took part in the expedi- 
tion to Idar (III., 165), and was sent in the following year to Malwah or Gujrat, after 
the appointment of Shihab to the latter province. After the outbreak of the Military 
Revolt in Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan served under Todar Mall and 
Cadiq Khan in Bihar against Ma’gim i Kabuli (III., 273). In the 26th year, he 
received the title of Nagib Khdn.* Thouyh during the reign of Akbar, he did not 





wrote under the political name of Kdmf, 
and is the author of the Nufazs ul Ma- 
dsir, a ‘tazkirah,’ or work on literature. 
Badaioni (III., 97) says he composed a 
Qacidah in which, according to the man- 
ner of Shi’ahs, he abused the companions 
of the Prophet and the Sunnis, and 
among the latter his father and elder 
brother (’Abdullatif), whom he used to 
call Hazrat i Aqd, as he had been his 
teacher. But the verse in which he cursed 
his relations is Se a 

Some fix the date of Mir Yahya’s death 
two years earlier. 

: The MSS. of the Madsir have 
wbiLS Jie ; so also Baddonj, ¢. c. 

2 He was the first that taught Ak- 
bar the principle of gulh + kul, ‘ peace 
with all, the Poraian term which Abul- 
faz] so often uses to describe Akbar’s 
policy of toleration. Abulfazl (Akbarn. 


II., 23) says that Abdullatif was accused 
in Persia of being a Sunni and in Hin- 
dustan of being a Shi’ah. 

® Elliot has by mistake 971. The 
Tarikh of his death in the Madsir and 
Baddoni (IIL, p. 99) is fukhr i dl s 
Ya-Sin, ‘ the pride of the descendants of 
Yasin (the Prophet)'=—981, if the long 
alifin dl be not counted 2, but 1, 

* Kewal Ram, according to Elliot, 
says in the Zuzkirat ul Umurd that the 
title was conferred on Naqib Khan in the 
20th year for his gallant conduct in 
repelling a night attack made by Ma‘cum 
Khan i Kabulf on the Imperialists under 
Todar Mall and Cadiq Khan. This night 
attack is related in the Akbarndmah 
(III., 293). The fight took place in the 
25th year, near Gya; but Abulfazl says 
nothing of Nagfb’s ‘gallant conduct;’ he 
does not even mention his name. 
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rise above the rank of a Haszdrf, he possessed great influence at Court. He was 
Akbar’s reader, and superintended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, men- 
tioned on p. 104. Several portions of the Zdrikh és Alfé also (p. 106) are written 
by him. 

Nagfb had an uncle of the name of Qfzf 'Is4, who had come from Iran to Akbar’s 
Court, where he died in 980. His son was Shah Ghazi Khan (vide No. 155). Akbar 
married the latter to Sakinah Banu Begum, sister of Mirzé Muhammad Hakim (Akbar’s 
half-brother); and as Naqfb Khén, in the 38th year, reported that Qazi ’Is& had ex- 
pressed a dying wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. Thus 
two of Naqib’s cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1500 (Tuzuk, p. 12). 
He died in the 9th year of J.’s reign (beginning of 1023) at Ajmir, and was buried at 
the side of his wife within the enclosure of Mu'in i Chishti’s tomb (Tuzuk, p. 129). His 
wife was a daughter of Mir Mahmud, Munsht ulmamdilik, who had been for twenty- 
five yearsin Akbar’s service (Badaoni III., 321). 

Nagqi{b’s son, ’Abdullatif, was distinguished for his acquirements. He was snnried 
to a daughter of M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35), and died insane. 

Naqib Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that he knew 
the seven volumesof the Rauzatugeafd by heart. Jah&ngir, in his Memoirs, praises 
him for his remarkable memory, and Badéoni, who was Nagib’s school fellow and friend, 
says that no man in Arabia or Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Once on 
being asked how many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, he 
responded instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. Mi’r Murtaza’ Kha’n, a Sabzwari Sayyid. 

Mir Murtazé Kh4n was at first in the service of Adil Shah of Bijapur. Murtazé 
Nizam Sh&éh called him to Ahmadnagar, and made him Military Governor of Barar, 
and later Amirul Umard. He successfully invaded, at Nizam Shah’s order, ’Adil 
Shah's dominions. But Niz&m Shéh suffered from insanity, and the government was 
left in the hands of his Vakil, Shah Quli Calabat Khan ; and as he reigned absolutely, 
several of the nobles, especially the ¢wydlddrs of Barar, were dissatisfied. Caldbat Khan 
being bent on ruining them, Mir Murtazé, Khudawand Khan (No. 151), Jamshed 
Khan i Shirizi, and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. Caldbat Khan and 
Shahzadah Miran Husain surprised them and routed them. Mir Murtaza lost all his 
property, and unable to resist Calabat Kh4n, he went with Khudawand Khan to Ak- 
bar, who made him a Commander of One Thousand. 

M. M: distinguished himself under Shah Murad in the Dak’hin invasion. When 
the Prince left Ahmadnagar, Cadiq Khan (No. 43) remained in Mahkar (South Barr), 
and M. M. in [lichpur, to guard the conquered districts. During his stay there, 
he managed to take possession of Fort GAwil, near Tlichpir (43rd year, 1007), 
persuading the commanders Wajihuddin and Biswds Rao, to enter Akbar’s service. 
Later, M. M. distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar under Prince 
Danyal, and received a higher Mangas, as also a flag and a naggdrah. 

Mir Murtazé is not to be confounded with the learned Mir Murtaz& Shariff 
1 Shfirézi (Baddoné IIL, 320), or the Mir Murtaz& mentioned by Baddonf, 
IIL, 279. 
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163. Shamsi’, son of Khan i A’zam Mirz4 Kokah (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on pp. 327 and 328. At the end of Akbar’s reign, 
Shamsi* was a Commander ot Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign, he received the title of Jahangir Quli Khan, 
vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan Lalah Bee, Governor of Bihar, and was 
sent tou Gajrat as nad of his father. Mirza ’Aziz had been nominally appointed Gover- 
nor of that Cubah; but as he had given the emperor offence, he was detained at 
Court. Subsequently Shamsi was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Gover- 
nor of Jaunptr. Whilst there, Prince Shahjahan had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending “Abdullah Khan Firtz-Jang and Rajah 
Bhim in advance towards Hahabad. On their arrival at Chausi4, Shamai left Jaun- 
pur, and joined Mirza Rustam (No. 9), Governor of the Cubah of Hahabad. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, Shamsi was deposed, but allowed to retain his Mancab. 
A short time after, he was appointed to Surat and Junagadh, vice Beglar Khan. 
He diced there in the 5th year of Shahjahan’s reign (1041). 

Shamsi’s son, Bahram, was made by Shahjahan a Commander of 1000, 500 horse 
(Padishihn. 1., b., 309), and appointed to succeed his father. Whilst in Gujrat, he 
built a place called after him Bahrampirah. He died in the 18th year of Shahjahan’s 
reien (Padishaha. I., p. 733). 

164. Mi’r Jama‘luddi’n Husain, an Inju Sayyid. 

From a remark in the Waccdf it appears that a part of Shiraz was called Jnju ' 
vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1868, p. 67 to p. 69. 

Mir Jamaluddin Inji belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz, who trace their descent 
to Qasim arrasf ibn i Hasan ibn i Ibrahim Tabaétiba i Husaini. Mir Shah Mahmid 
and Mir Shah Abu Turab, two later members of this renowned family, were appointed 
during the reign of Shab Tahmiaspi C'afawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shamsuddin Asadullah of Shushtar, the first as Shaikhul Islam of Persia, and 
the second as Qazi-lquzat. Mir Jamaluddin is one of their cousins. 

Mir Jamaluddin went to the Dak’hin, the kings of which had frequently inter- 
married with the Injus. He afterwards entered Akbar’s service, took part in the 
Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of Patan (p. 396). Later he was sent to 
Bengal. At the outbreak of the Military Revolt, he was with Muzaffar (Adbarndmah, 
III, p. 255). In the 30th year (993), he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A’zam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition to Gadba and 
Raisin (Akbarn. IIL, 472). In the 36th year, he had a jagir in Malwah, and served 
under A’zam Khan in the Dak’hin. His promotion to the rank of a Hazari took place 
in the 40th year. When in the 45th year the fort of Asir had been conquered, ‘Adil 
Shah, king of Bijapir wished to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akbar, and 
offered his daughter to Prince Dinyaél. To settle matters, Akbar despatched the Mir in 
1009 (Akbarn. III., 846) to the Dak’hin. But the marriage only took place in 1018, 
near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishtah, he went to Agrah, 
in order to lay before the emperor ‘such presents and tribute, as had never before come 
from the Dak’hin.’ 





1 Shams? is an abbreviation for Shamsuddin. 
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At the end of Akbar’s reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three Thousand. Hav- 
ing been a favorite of Prince Salim, he was promoted after the Prince’s accession to 
the post of a Chahar-Hazari, and received a naggdérak anda flag. When Khusrao 
rebelled, the Mir received the order to effect an understanding by offering Khusrau the 
kingdom of Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad Hakim, Ak- 
bar’s brother, had held.that province. But the Prince did not consent ; and when he was 
subsequently made a prisoner (p. 414) and brought before his father, Hasan Beg 
(No. 167), Khusrau’s principal agent, told Jahangir that all Amfrs of the Court 
were implicated in the rebellion; Jamaluddin had only a short time ago asked him 
(Hasan Beg) to promise him an appointment as Panjhazdré. The Mir got pale 
and confused, when Mirz& ‘Aziz Kokah (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to 
such absurdities; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer death and 
therefore tried to involve others; he himself (’Aziz) was the chief conspirator, and 
ready as such to undergo any punishment. Jahangir consoled the Mir, and appointed 
him afterwards Governor of Bihér. In the 11th year, Mir Jamal received the title of 
’Azaduddaulak. On this occasion, he presented the emperor a dagger, inlaid with 
precious stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at Bijapur. 
At the top of the handle, he had a yellow ydgti¢ fixed, perfectly pure, uf the shape of 
half an egg, and had it surrounded by other ydgti¢s and emeralds. The value was 
estimated at 50,000 Rupees. 

In 1621, Jahangir pensioned him off, because he was too old, allowing him four 
thousand rupees per mensem. The highest rank that he had reavhed, was that of 
a brevet Panjhazéri with an actual command of Three Thousand and Five Hundred. 
In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary of Jahangir's accession, he presented the em- 
peror a copy of the great Persian Dictionary, entitled Purhkang ¢ Jahdngirt, of which 
he was the compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017." 

After having lived for some time in Bahraich, Mir Jamal returned to Agrah, 
where he died. | 

Mir Jam4luddin had two sons. 1. Mir Aminuddin. He served with his father, 
and married a daughter of ‘Abdurrahim Khén Khanan (No. 29). He died when young. 

2. Mir Husdmuddin. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, brother’s 
son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang (Nur Jahan’s brother). Jah4ngir made him Gover- 
nor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince Shihjahan during his rebellion. On 
Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a Commander of 400U, with 3000 horse, received 
a present of 50,000 Rupees, and the title of Murtaza Khdn. He was also made 
Governor of T’hat’hah, where he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir Husdm’s sons—1l. Cimgdmuddaulak. He was made Diwadn of Shah Shujé’ 
in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor of Oris& with a 
command of 1500, and 600 horse. He died in the end ofthe same year. 2. Nurudlah. 
He is mentioned in the Pddishdhndmak (I., b., p. 312) as a Commander of Nine 
Hundred, 300 horse, 





» Regarding the Farhang i Jahdngtri, 1868, pp. 12 to 15, and 665 to 69. 
vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
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165. Sayyid Ra‘ju’, of Barha. 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions (vide p. 391) of the Barha 
clan Raju belongs. 

He served in the 21st year, under Man Singh, and in the 28th year, under 
Jagannath (No. 69), against the Rané&. While serving under the latter, Ra&ja 
commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and successfully conducted an 
expedition against a detachment of the Rana’s troups. In the 30th year, Jagann4th 
and R4ju attacked the Rand in his residence ; but he escaped. 

Later, Raji served under Prince Murad, Governor of Malwah, whom, in the 36th 
year, he accompanied in the war with R&jah Madhukar; but as the Prince was 
ordered by Akbar to return to Mélwah, Raju had to lead the expedition. In the 
40th year, he served in the siege of Ahmadnagar. Once the enemies surprised the 
Imperialists, and did much damage to their cattle. Raji attacked them, but was killed 
in the fight together with several of his relations (1003 A. H. ). 

166. Mi’r Shari’f i A’muli’. 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on p. 176. In 
the 30th year, (993) Prince Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim of Kabul died, and the country 
was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed Amin and adr of the new pro- 
vince. In the following year, he served under Mén Singh in K&bul. In the 36th year,” 
he was appointed in the same capacity, though with more extensive powers, to Bih&r 
and Bengal. Inthe 43rd year, he received Ajmir as agftd’, and the Parganah of 
Mohan near Lak’hnau as ¢uyél. During the siege of Asfr, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three Thousand. He 
was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers were found ; 
his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and clients, who bad to refund 
him six months’ wages per annum. 

Jahangir in his memoirs (Tuzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tabaqdt says, ‘ Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. He is well 
acquainted with cufism, and is at present (1001) in Bihar.’ 


Note on the Nuqtawiah Sect (4,b%). 
It was mentioned above (p. 177) that Mir Sharif spread in India doctrines which 
resembled those of Mahmiid of Basakhwén.? The curious sect which Mahmud founded, 
goes by the name of Mahmidiyah, or Wahidiyah, or Nugtawiyah, or Umand.* Mahmtid 





* The Lucknow edition of the Akbar- Dabistan (p. 374) and Shea and Troyer’s 


ndmah (IIL, p- 629) zays he was made 
at the same time a Commander of Four 
Thousand. This must be a mistake, be- 
cause Mir Sharif was at Jahangfr’s ac- 
cession a Commander of 2500 (Tuzuk, 
p- 22). 

* Baddéoni (Ed. Bibl. Indica) has 
Basakhwdn; the MSS. of the Madasir 
Basdkhwdn (with a long penultima) 
and on other places Basdkhda, without 
aw; the Calcutta edition of the 


Translation have Masajwdn,—a shifting 
of the diacritical points. 

* The name nugtawt was evidently 
used by Baddoni, though the MSS. 
from which the Bibl. Indica edition was 
printed, have Nabati, which was given 
on p. 176. For Umand, Shea's transla- 
tion of the Dabistén has Imand ; but Wy 


(umand) is, no doubt, the plural of wr! 
amin, 
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called himself Skakhe ¢ Wahid, or ‘the individual,’ and professed to be the Imam 
Mahdi, whose appearance on earth ushers in the end of the world. According 
to the Calcutta edition of the Dabistén and Shea’s Translation, he lived about 600 A. H.; 
but the MSS. of the Mafsir have A. H. 800, which also agrees with Badaoni’s 
statement that Mahmud lived at the time of Timur. The sect found numerous adhe- 
rents in Iran, but was extinguished by Shah ‘Abbas i Mazf,2 who killed them or 
drove them into exile. 

Mahmiid had forced into his service a passage from the Qoran (Sur. XVILI., 81), 
‘asd an yab'asaka rabbuka magdman mahmidan, ‘ Peradventure thy Lord will raise 
thee to an honorable (mahmuid) station.’ He maintained that the human body 
(yasad ) had since its creation been advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a 
higher degree of perfection, ‘Mahmud’ would arise, as indicated in the passage from 
the Qoran, and with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an 
end. He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of every thing 
was the nugtah 4 kAdk, or earth-atom, from which the vegetables, and from these the 
animals, arose. The term nugtakh + khdk has given rise to their name Nugtawts. 
For other of Mahmiid’s tenets, vide Shea’s translation of the Dabistan, vol. III., pp. 
12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmiuid’s doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, whose leanings 
towards the ‘man of the millennium,’ transmigration of souls, &c., have been men- 
tioned above, and Mir Sharif i Amuli could not have done better than propounding the 
same doctrine at Court, and pointing to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the ’Alam Arai Sikandari, as the A/adsir says, mentions Mir Sha- 
rif i Amuli under the following circumstances. In 1002, the 7th year of Shah ‘Abbas 
i Mazi’s reign, the astrologers of the age predicted, in consequence of certain very 
inauspicious conjunctions, the death of a great king, and as this prediction was uni- 
versally referred to Shah ’Abbas, Jalaluddin Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon 
as the greatest astronomer of the period, proposed that Shah ’Abbas should lay aside 
royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction was expected to last, and 
that a criminal who had been sentenced to death, should sit on the throne. This ex- 
traordinary expedient was everywhere approved of; the criminals threw lots, and 
Ydsuf the quiver-maker, who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwish Khusrau 
of Qazwin, was raised to the throne. He reigned for three days, and was then 
killed. Soon after, Darwish Khusrau was hanged. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough never to speak of 
his Nugtawiyah belief, he was known as one of the sect, and was accordingly killed. 
So also Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Kashin, whom ‘Abbas killed with his own sword. 
Among his papers treatises were found on the Nugfah doctrine, and also a letter 
addressed to him'by Abulfaz] in Akbar’s name. Mir Sharif'i A’mult, a good poet and 
the head of the sect, heard of these persecutions, and fled from Astrdbad to Hindustdn. 

Regarding the last sentence, the author of the Madstr remarks that it involves 

an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, when Akbar was at Dip4élpur in 
Malwah ; and besides, Sharif i Amulf was mentioned in no Tazkirah as a poet. 





* Mazi ( gole), i. ¢., who passed a- | giveto Shah ‘Abbas I. of Persia, the 
way, is the epithet which Historians | contemporary of Akbar and Jahangir. 
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167. Hasan Beg [(Kha’n i Badakhshi’] Shaikh ’Umari'.’ 

Hasan Beg was a good soldier. In the 34th year, Akbar, after his stay in Kash- 
mfr, marched to ZAbulistén, and passed through the district of Pak’hali, ‘ which is 35 
kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. In Pak’hali, Sultan Husain Khén 
i Pak’haliwal (No. 301) paid his respects. This Zamindar belonged to the descend- 
ants of the Qarlyghs ( er ts), whom Timur on his return from India to Tdrdo 


had left in Pak’half as garrison. After following Akbar’s Court for a few days, 
Sultan Husain Khan withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pak’hali (Axdbarndmah III, 691, 598). He speedily subdued the district. In 
the 35th year, during Hasan Beg’s temporary absence at Court, Sult4n Husain Khan 
again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan Nacfruddin, and drove away Hasan Beg’s 
men. But soon after, he had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan 
was made a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and was put, towards the end of Akbar’s reign, in charge of Kabul, receiving 
Fort Rohtas* (in the Panjab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahaingir’s reign, he was called from Kabul to Court. On his 
way, at Mat’huré (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Khusrau, who had fled from 
Agrah on Sunday, the 8th Zi Hajjah, 1014.8 From distrust as to the motives of the 
emperor which led to his recall from Kabul, or “ from the innate wickedness of Badakh- 
shis,” he joined the Prince with his three hundred Badakhsh{ troopers, received the 
title of Khan Bab, and got the management of all affairs. Another officer who attached 
himself to Khusrau, was ’Abdurrahim, Diwan of Léhor. After the defeat near 
Bhaironwal on the Biah,* the Afghans who were with the Prince, advised him to 
retreat to the Eastern provinces of the empire; but Hasan Beg proposed to march to 
Kabul, which, he said, had always been the starting-place of the conquerors of India; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Rohtas, which were at the Prince's 
service. Hasan Beg’s counsel was ultimately adopted. But before he could reach Rohtas, 
Khusrau was captured on the Chanab. On the 3rd Cafar 1016, the Prince, Hasan 
Beg, and ’Abdurrahim, we-e taken before Jahangir in the Bagh 1 Mirza Kamran, a 
villa near Lahor, Khusrau himself, according to Chingiz’s law (batorah i Chingizt), 
with his hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a useless attempt 
to incriminate others (p. 451), was put into a cow-hide, and ’Abdurrahim into a don- 
key’s skin, and in this state they were tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. 





* Badakhshi isthe adjective formed 
from Badakshdn, as Kdshi fron Kdsh- 
dn. The words Shaikh ’Umari are to 
be taken as an adjective formed like 
Akbarshdht, Jahdngiri, &c., which we 
find after the names of several grandees. 
Thus Shatkh ’Umart would mean ‘ be- 
longing to the servants of Shaikh ‘Umar,’ 
and this explanation is rendered more 
probable by the statement of historians 
that Hasan Beg belonged to the Bdba- 
ridn, or ‘nobles of Babar’s Court.’ 


Hasan Beg is often wrongly called 
Husain Beg. Thus in the Tuzuwk, p. 


25, ff.; Pddishdha. I, p. 306; Akbarn. 
ITI, 598. 

* Generally spelt (p29). The fort in 
Bihar is spelt without wd, (4S) though 
both are identical. 

* So the Tuzuk. The Madsir has the 
20th, instead of the 8th. MSS. continu- 
ally confound pis and pimy, Bat 
JabAngir on his pursuit reached Hodal 
on the 10th Zi Hajjah, and the Zwzuk 
is correct. 

* Vide p. 414, note. There is another 
Bhaironwal between Wazirabéd and Sial- 
kot, south of the Chanab. 
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‘As cow-hides get sooner dry than donkey-skins,’ Hasan died after a few hours from 
suffocation ; but ’Abdurrahim was after 24 hours still alive, and received, at the 
request of several courtiers, free pardon.’ The other accomplices and the troopers of 
Khusrau were impaled; their corpses were arranged in a double row along the road 
which leads from the Bagh i Mirzi Kamran to the Fort of Lahor, and Khusrau, 
seated on a sorry elephant, was led along that way. People had been posted at short 
intervals, and pointing to the corpses, kept calling out to Khusrau, “ Bebold, your 
friends, your servants, do you homage.” 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p. 346. His son Isfundiydr Khan, was 
under Shahjahan, a commander of 1500. He served in Bengal, and died in the 16th 
year of Shahjahan'’s reign (Pddishdhn. 1., 476; 1., b., 304) The ’Arif Beg i Shaikh 
‘Umari mentioned in the Pddishdhn. (I., b., 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

168. Sheroyah Kha’n, son of Sher Afkan Khan. 

Sher Afkan Khan was the son of Qich Beg. Qtich Beg served under Humaytn, 
and was killed in the successful attempt made by several grandees to save Maryam 
Makani, Akbar’s mother, after the fatal battle of Chausé (vide No. 96, p. 410). When 
Hamaytin fled to Persia, Sher Afkan remained with Mirz& Kamran in Kabul ; but 
he joined the emperor on his return from Ir4n, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zahak-Bamiyan as jagir, but went again over to Kamran. Humayun, soon 
after, captured and killed him. 

Sheroyah Khan served at first under Mun’im (No. 11) in Bengal and Orisa. 
In the 26th year, he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad to Kabul. In the 
28th year, he served under ’Abdurrahim (No. 29) in Gujrat, and was present in the 
battle of Sarkich (Akbarndmah IIT., 408, 422). In the 30th year, he served under 
Matlab Khan (No. 83) against JalAlah Tarfki (p. 403). In the 39th year, he was 
made a Khan, and was appointed to Ajmir. According to the Tubagdt, he was a 
Hazari in 1001. 

169. Nazar Be Uzbak. , 

The Akbarnamah (III., p. 500) says, ‘On the same day® Nazar Be, and his sons 
Qunbar Be, Shddi Be (No. 367), and Bagi Be (No. 368), were presented at Court, and 
were favourably received by the emperor.’ 

Shadi Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan (No. 83) 
against the Tarikis. He may be the Shddi Khan Shadi Beg, mentioned in the 
Pddishdhndmah (1. b., 308) as a commander of One Thousand. Be is the abbrevia- 
tion of Beg, Nazar Beis not to be confounded with Nazar Beg (No. 247). 

170. Jala Kha’n, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sultén Adam, the 
Gakk’har. 

171. Muba/rak Kha’n, son of Kamal Khan, the Gakk’har. 

The Gakk'’hars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Madsir, the hilly districts 





1 In Zi Hajjab, 1018, he got an ap- that Man Singh, soon after the defeat of 

snc ania Vas bashl, or Ce attere the Imperialists and the death of Bir 

OO, and was sent to Kashmir (Zuzuk, p. Bar in the Khaibar Pass, | had defeated 

79). Inthe Tuzuk, he is called ’Abdur- the Tarikis at ‘Ali Masjid (end of the 

rakhim Khar, ’Abdurrahim ‘the Ass.’ 30th year, or beginning of Rabi’ I., 994). 
2 When the news was brought to Akbar 
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between the Bahat and the Indus.’ At the time of Zainul’abidin, king of Kashmir, 
a Ghaznin noble of the name of Malik Kid ( o5, or ouS ), whowas a relation of the 


then ruler of Kabul, took away these districts from the Kashmiris, and gradually 
extended his power over the region between the Nildb (Indus) and the Sawdliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmir.? Malik Kid was succeeded by his son Malik Kalan, and 
Malik Kalan by Malik Bir. After Bir, the head of the tribe was Sultan Tatar, who rendered 
Babar valuable service, especially in the war with Rina Sankdé. Sultan Tatar had two 
sons, Sultan Sarang, and Sultin Adam. Sarang fought a great deal with Sher Shah and 
Salim Shah, capturing and selling alarge number of Afghans. The Fort Rohtas was 
commenced by Sher Shah with the special object of keeping the Gakk’hars in check. Sher 
Shah in the end captured Sultén Sarang and killed him, and confinfd his son Kamal 
Khan in Gwialidr, without, however, subjugating the tribe. Sult&én Adam was now 
Jooked upon as the head of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afghans. Once 
Salim Shah gave the order to blow upa portion of the Gwaliar Fort, where the state 
Kamal Khan, who was still confined, had a miraculous escape 
and was in consequence pardoned. Kamal went to his kinsfolk; but as Sultan 
Adam had usurped all power, he lived obscurely with his brother Sa’id Khan, 
avoiding to come in conflict with his uncle. Immediately after Akbar’s acces- 
sion, however, KamiAl paid his respects to the emperor at Jalindhar, was well received, 
and distinguished himself in the war with Hemu, and during the siege of 
Mankot. In the 8rd year, he was sent against the Miyanah Afghans, who had 
revolted near Saronj (Malwah), and was made on his return jigirdér of Karah and 
Fathptir Huswah. In the 6th year, he served under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against 
the Afehans under the son of Mubariz Khan ’Adli (p. 320). In the 8th year (970), 
he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him, Kamal Khan begged the 
emperor to put him in possession of the Gakk’har district, which was still in the hands 


merick’s History of the Gakk’hars, 
Journal, A. S. B., 1871. 


prisoners were kept. 





2 Mr. J. E. Delmerick informs me that 
the Gakk’hars inhabited the hilly parts 


of the Rawul Pindi and Jhelam districts 
from Khanptr on the borders of the Ha- 
zirah district along the lower range of 
hills skirting the Tahcils of Rawul Pindi, 
Kuhiita, and Gijar Khan, as far as Do- 
meliin the Jhelam district. Their ancient 
strongholds were Pharwalah, Sultin- 
pur, and Dangali. They declare that 
they are descended from the Kaianian 
kings of Iran. Their ancestor Kid 
invaded Tibet, where he and his descend- 
ants reigned for ten generations. His 
tenth descendant Kab conquered Kash- 
mir, and took possession of half of it. 
The Gakk hars then reigued for 16 gene- 
rations after Kabin Kashmir. The 16th 
descendant, Zain Shah fled to Afzhani- 
stan, where he died. His son, Gakk har 
Shah, came to the Panjab with Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and was made lord of the Sind 
Sagar Dudb. Malik Bir is said to have 
been the grandfather of Txtir, whose 
father was Malik Pilu. Vide Mr. Del- 


* The Madsir says, he subjected the 
tribes called pig’ ¢ Sayile © ylystS Suyie 
whS ze | Sage , dl and (JipSvo, Mr. 
Delmerick says, the Khatars inhabit the 
western parts of the Rawul Pindi district. 
The second tribe is that of the Janjx’ahs 
who inhabit the Salt Range. The third, 
Awdn ( wtyt ), are found in the southern 
parts of the Rawul Pindi and the Jhelam 
districts; their tract is called Awdnkdrv 
to this day. The fourth, he says, may, 
be the Jodrahs ( 8,99), a great clan 
about Pindi Gheb. The fifth, he believes 
is intended for the Kokhardn (gly), 
a tribe of some importance in Pind Dadan 
Khan. The sixth and the eighth are the 
Chibh (&s¢—) and Mangaral (JiAi), 
large tribes in Jammi. The seventh he 
anes to be a mistake for &3lg2 pahd- 
riah or hill tribes,which were the Dhuinds 


( yd y ) and Sattfs ( usdne ). 
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of his usurping uncle. Akbar ordered the Khan i Kal4n (No. 16) and other Panjabi 
grandees, to divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamal 
Khan; if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should occupy the 
country and punish Sultin Adam. The latter alternative was rendered necessary by 
the resistance of Sultan Adam. The Panjab army, therefore, and Kam4l Khan entered 
the Gakk’bar district, and defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near 
the ‘Qacbah of Hilan. Sult4n Adam and his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kam] Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kamal Kh&n killed Lashkari, 
and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after died. (Akbarndmah, II, 240ff.) 

It is stated in the Tabagdt that Kamél Khan was a commander of Five 
Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.* 

Mubarak Khan and Jalal Khan served in the 30th year under Mirz4 Shahrukh, 
Bhagwan Das, and Shah Quli Mahram, in Kashmir (Akbarndmah, III, 485). The 
Tabagat calls both, as also Sa’id Khan, commanders of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter 
of Said Khén was married to Prince Salim ; vide No. 225, note. 

172. Ta‘sh Beg Kha’n Mughul, [Tsj Khan]. 

Tash Beg served at first under Mirzi Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul, and 
entered, after the death of his master, Akbar’s service. He received a jdgir in the 
Panjab, According to the Akbarndmahk (III, 489), he went with Bir Bay (No. 85) to 
Sawad and Bijor, and distinguished himself under Abdul Matlab (No. 83) against the 
Tarikis (III, 541). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the ’Is& Khail Afghdins, though with little 
success. Two years later, he served under Acaf Khan (No. 98) in the conquest of 
Mau, and received the title of 74; Hhds. When Réjah Bést again rebelled (47th 
year), Khwajah Sulaiman, Bakhshi of the Panjab, was ordered to march against him 
with the contingents of Qulij Khan (No. 42), Husain Beg i Shaikh 'Umarf (No. 167), 
Ahmad Beg i Kabuli (No. 191), and Téj Khan. Without waiting for the others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pathan. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Kh.’s son, received 
news of Bést's approach. He hastily attacked him, and was killed with fifty men of 
his father's contingent. 

Jahangir on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3000. In the second 
year of his reign, he officiated as governor of Kabul till the arrival of Shah Beg Khan 
(No. 57). He was afterwards appoiuted governor of T’hat’hah, where he died in the 
ninth year (1023). 

178. Shaikh ’Abdullah, son of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus [ of Gwaliar]. 

Shaikh ’Abdullah at first lived a retired and saintly life, but entered subsequently the 
Emperor's service. He distinguished himself, and is said to have risen to the dignity 
of a commander of Three Thousand. He died when young. 

His brother Zidullah lived as Fagir, and studied during the lifetime of his 





* Not Haildép ( wdae ), south of Chili- The author of the Madsir found 970 in 
A&nwAlé between the Jhelam and the his MS., which would be the same year 
Chanab; but Hilan, or Hil, which Mr. | in which Kam4l Khan was restored to 
Delmerick says, is a ferry on the Jhelam his paternal inheritance ; hence he adds a 
near Dangalf, Sultan Adam's _strong- piciaUl,, He was certainly alive in the 
hold. middle of 972 (Akbarnédmuh, II, p. 

* So in my MSS. of the Jubagdt. 302) 


ff 
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father under the renowned saint Wajihuddin in Gujrat, who himself was a} 
Muhammad Ghaus. % 
Biographies of Muhammad Ghaus (died 970 at Xgrah, buried in Gw liar) wi 
found in the Wadsir, Baddont (IIL, p. 4), and the Khaz/natullacfid (p. § 169}. 
was disliked by Bairdm Khan, Shaikh Gadd{, and Shaikh Mubarak, Abulfazl’s fa 
Vide also Madsir i’ Alamgtré, p. 166. | 
174, Rajah Ra jsingh, son of Rijah Askaran, the Kachhw hah 
Rajah Askaran isa brother of Réijah Bihari Mall (No. 23). He served in the : 
year with C: idiq Khan (No. 43) against Rajah Madhukar of Undehah,” and i r the 
year under Todar Mall in Bihar, In the 30th year, he was made a comm und or of 
Thousand, and served in the same year under ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in the I uk’ is 
the 3lst year, when Akbar appointed two officers to each eubah, Askaran a nd Sh 
Ibrahim (No. 82) were appointed to Agrah. In the 33rd year, he served a “a 
against Rajah Madhukar under Shihab Khan (No. 26), and died soon ae 
Abulfazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. The Tab 
was a commander of Three Thousand. 2 
Réj Sing, his son, received the title of Rajah after the death of his father. He 
for along time in the Dak’hin, was called in the 44th year to Court, and sa D 
commandant of Gwaliar. In the 45th year, he joined the Imperial army, a : 
Akbar besieged Fort Asir. In the 47th year, he pursued, together with | Ra A 
Patr Das (No, 196), the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundelah, who at Jah 
gation had murdered Abulfazl. For his distinguished services in the oy ora o 
the Bundelah clan, he was promoted, and held, in the 50th year, the unk: 
mander of 4000, 3000 horse. In the 3rd year, of Jahangir’s reign, he se : 
Dak’hin, where he died in 1024 (LOth year). aa 
Rdm Das, his son, was a Commander of 1000, 400 horse. He recei 
12th year, the title of Rajah, and was made, in the same year, a commande 
700 horse. ae 
One of his grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, turned Muhammadan i in t 
of Shahjahan’s reign, and received the name of ’24ddatmand.? 
175. Ra’‘i Bhoj, son of Rai Surjan Hada (No. 96). ‘ 
When Bindi, in the 22nd year, was taken from Dauda, elder brother of 
the latter was put in possession of it. Bhoj served under Man §} ngh- 
Afghans of Orisa, and under Shaikh Abulfazl in the Dak’hin (Akbarn. III § 
His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (No. 160). a 
In the first year of his reign, Jahangir wished to ae Jag: 
daughter. Rai Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent’ 
resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Rai Bhd ia 8 
committed suicide. The marriage, however, took place on the . 
(Zuzuk, pp. 68, 69). 
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* Undchah is generally spelt on our one place the Mad + he as ; 

maps Oorcha. It lies near Jhansi on the > Regarding Al 
left bank of the Betwah. The name of article in the on os : * 
the river ‘ Dasthara,’ mentioned on p. 1871, entitled ‘ Chapt 
356, is differently spelledin the MSS. In madan ae Ae 
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It is said that Ra’thor and Kachhwahah princesses entered the imperial Harem; 
but no Hada princess was ever married to a Timuride. 


XIV. Commanders of Eight ITundred. 


176. Sher Khwajah. 

He belongedjto the Sayyids of Itawah ( bl wiyle.) His mother was a Nagsh- 
bandé (p. 423, note 2). Sher Kh.’s name was ‘ Padishah Khwajah,’ but Akbar called 
him on account of his bravery and courage Sher Khwdjah. 

In the 30th year, Sh. Kh. served under Sa’id Khan Chaghtai (No. 25) against the 
Yusufzais, and afterwards under Sultan Marad inthe Dak’hin. In the 40th year, the 
Prince sent him with a corps to Patan, where he distinguished himself against Ikhlag 
Khan. He continued to serve in the Dak’hin under Abulfazl. In the engagement 
near Bir he was wounded. He entered the town victoriously, but was besieged. 
From want of provisions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence 
of the swelling of the Gangé (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the north, 
he resolved totry a last sortie and perish, when Abulfazl arrived and raised the siege. 
Abulfazl proposed to leave his own son ‘Abdurrahman at Bir; but Sh. Kh. refused 
to quit his post. In the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 

Sh. Kh. remained in favour during the reign of Jahangir. He was with the 
emperor when Mahabat Khan near the Bahat had taken possession of Jahangir's person. 
Alter Jahangir's death, he served with Agaf Khan against Shabryar in Lahor. 

In the lst year of Shahjah4n’s reign, he was made a commander of 4000, with 
1000 horse, and received the title of Khwdjah Bagi Khan, He was also appointed 
governor of T’hat’hah, vice Mirzi "Isa Tarkh&n (p. 363). He died on his way to his 
province in 1037. Pddiskdhun., I., 181, 200. 

His son Khwdjah Hashim was made a commander of 500 ( Pddishdhnamah, 
I, 6., 327). Another son, Asadullah, is mentioned as a commander of 900, 300 horse, 
(Pddishdha. :11., 738). 

177. Mirza’ Khurram, son of Khaini A’zam Mirza ’ Aziz Kokah (No. 21). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 328. 

XV. Commanders of Secen Hundred. 


178. Quraish Sulta'n, son of ’Abdurrashid Khan, king of K4shghar. 
182. Sulta‘n ’Abdullah, brother (by another mother) of Quraish 
Sultan. 

310. Sha’h Muhammad, son of Quraish Sultan. 

Quraish Sultin is a descendant of Chingiz Khan.’ His genealogical tree is given 
in the Akbarnamah (IJI., 584) and the Zirikh i Rashidi as follows :-— 

1. Chingiz Khan. 

2. Chaghtai Khan. 


3. Mawatkan (second son of Chaghtai Khan). 





———  — 


' Chingiz Khan, in the histories, is | often called Qddn ¢ Lusurg. 
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Ipwaea) (the MSS. give various readings). 

Yariq Khan (called after his conversion Sultan Ghidsuddin). 

Dawé Khan.’ 

Alsinigé, or Alsanugé, Khan. 

Tughlug Timur Khan. 

Khizr Khwajah Khan? (father-in-law of Timur). 

10. (a.) Muhammad Khén.,..(5.) Sham’ Jahan Khan....(c.) Naqsh Jahan Khan. 
11. (a.) Sher Muhammad Khan. (6.) Sher ‘Ali Ughlan. 

12. Uwais Khan, son of Sher Ali Ughlan. 


ses fe Vy SS & 


13. Yuinas Khan, father of Babar’s mother. 

14. Sultan Allmaa Khan, known as Aldnchah Khda. 
15. Sultan Abi Said Khan. 

16, ee id Khan. 





eres creme LS SS meee ee 
7 17, (1)’Abdul Karim Khan. (2) Quraish Sultén (3) Sultan "Abdullah 
(No. 178). (No. 178). 


(1) Shah bsbaneied (No. 310). 
(2( Khudabandah. 


After the death of ’Abdurrashfd Khan (16.), ’Abdulkarim Khan, elder brother of 
Quraish Sult4n, succeeded to the throne of Kashghar. He treated his relations well, 
partly in fulfilment of his father’s wish, partly from natural benevolence. But Khuda- 
bandah, son of Quraish Sultan, quarrelled with Muhammad Khan, his uncle, and Khuda- 
bandah occupied the town of Tarfin. ‘Abdulkarim, doubting the loyalty of his 
relations, ordered Quraish Sultan to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family to 
Badakhshan and Balkh, and lastly, with the permission of ’Abdullah Khan of Turan, 
to Hindustan. He met Akbar, in the 34th year, at Shihabuddinpur, when the em- 
peror was just returning from Kashmir, was well received, and appointed to a com- 
mand of Seven Hundred. 

Quraish died in the 37th year, (1000) at Hajipur. 

179. Qara’ Baha’dur, son of Mirzi Mahmud, who is the paternal uncle 
of Mirz4é Haidar [Gurgani]. 

Like the preceding, Qar& Bahadur belonged to the royal family of Kashghar. 
Mirza Haidar’s father, Muhammad Husain, was the son of Babar’s maternal aunt. 

Mirz& Haidar,® during his stay in Kashghar, had accompanied the son of Sultan 


2 Dawa invaded India during the reign Gurgén wW/f,S, the Mughul term for 
of ‘AlAuddin; wide Journal, As. Soc. the Persian démdd, a son-in-law. Hence 


Bengal, tor 1869, p. 194, and 1870, p. 44. Timurid ae 
2 ‘His daughter is called Tukul Khén- Cee 


um pl& JS, It is said that Timur et. He wrote in ¥61 the Térikh ¢ 
ulter the marriage received the title of Abdurrashidé, in honor of Abdurrashid, 
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Abii Sa’id on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus acquired some knowledge 
of the people and the state of that province. He subsequently went over Badakhshan 
to India, and arrived at Lahor, where Mirz& Kamran made him his 2ds6 during his 
absence on an expedition to Qundahér, which the Shah of Persia had taken from 
Khwéajah Kalan Beg. M. Haidar afterwards accompanied Kamran to Agrah, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humayiin, to take possession of Kashmir. 
When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah retreated to LAhor, he gave 
M. Haidar a small corps and sent him to Kashmir. The country being in a distracted 
state, M. H. took possession of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for 
ten years. But afterwards he ordered the khugtbah to be read, and coins to be struck, 
in Hum4yin’s name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmirfs. 

The father of Qar& Bahadur was Mirzé Mahmud ; hence Q. B. was M. Haidar’s 
cousin. Ashe had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 6th year, ordered 
him to re-conquer the province, and gave him a large corps. But Q. B. delayed his 
march, and when he arrived in the hot reason at Rajor, he found the passes fortified. 
Soon afterwards, he was attacked and defeated by GhAzi Khan, who had usurped the 
throne of Kashmfr. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to Malwah, and was appointed, on 
Akbar’s return, governor of Mandi. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qaré Bahadur, vide No. 183. 

180. Musaffar Husain Mi'rga’, son of Ibrahim Husain Mirz4, [son 
of Muhammad Sultan Mirzé]. 

Muzaffar Husain Mirz4 is a Timaride. His tree is as follows :— 

"Umar Shaikh Mirza (second son of Timur). 


Mired Baiqré. 

Mirzé Mancur. 

M. Baiqré. 

Wais rad. 

Abana Sultan Mirza. 











ee 


(2) Shih Mirzé. (8) Ibrébim Hv- 


sain M, 


(1) Ulugh Mirza. aMGiaaaadee 
M. 
(6) Mas’id Husain M. 
(1) Sikandar Mirz4, (6) ’Aqil Husain M. 
1xanda 


sive Ulugh Mirza. 
(2) Mahmud Sultan M., 
sive Shah Mirza. 


king of Kashghar. The villa known 
as Bdgh i Cafd was erected by him. 
Akbarndmah III., 686. 

The MS. of the Tarfkh i Rashfdi in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society (Persian 
MSS, No. 165, three parts, 19 lines per 
page) is a fair, though modern copy, and 
was brought by Capt. H. Strachey from 


Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza. (No. 180.) 





Y4rkand. 

The Tarikh commences with the reign 
of Tughlug Timur Khan, who was con- 
verted to Islam by Maulana Arshadud- 
din, and goes down to the reign of ’Abd- 
urrashid. The second daftar contains 
the Memoirs of Mirz& Haidar. The style 
is elegant. 
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The mother of Muhammad Sultin Mirzt was the daughter of the renowned 
Sultan Husain Mirza, king of Khurdsdn, at whose court Muhammad Sultén Mirza 
held a place of distinction, After Sultén Husain’s death, Muhammad Sultan Mirzé 
went to Babar, who treated him with every distinction. Humdaytin also favoured him, 
though on several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, Ulugh 
Mirza and Shah Mirza, who had given him repeatedly cause of dissatisfaction. Ulugh 
Mirzi was killed in the expedition against the Hazarahs, and Shah Muhammad 
died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulugh Mirzi had two sons, Sikandar Mirzé and Mahmid Sultan Mirzi; but 
Humaytin changed their names, and gave Sikandgr the name of Ulugh Mirza, and 
Mahmud Sultan Mirza that of Shah Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirzé was old, Akbar excused him from attending at 
Court (taklif it bdr), and gave him the parganah of A’zampur in Sambhal as a pension. 
He also bestowed several other places upon his grandsons Ulugh and Shah Mirza. At 
A’zampitr, in his old age, Muhammad Sultan M. had four other sons born to him— 
1. Ibr4him Husain Mirza, 2. Muhammad Husain Mirza, 3. Mas’tid Husain Mirza, and 
4.’Aqil Husain Mirza 

In the llth year of Akbar’s reign, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul, 
invaded India and besieged Lahor ; and when Akbar marched against him, Ulugh M. 
and Shah M. rebelled. They were joined in their revolt by their (younger) uncles 
Ibrahim Husain M. and Muhammad Husain M. The rebellious Mirzas went plunder- 
ing from Sambhal to Khan Zaman (No, 13) at Jaunptir; but as they could not agree 
with him, they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Malwah, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31), was with the emperor. The conse- 
quence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 
He died a short time after in his prison at Bianah. In the 12th year, when Akbar had 
defeated and killed Khan Zaman, and conquered Chitor, he made Shihab Khan (No. 
26) governor of Malwah, and ordered him to punish the Mirzas. 

About this time Ulugh M. died. The other Mirzas unable to withstand Shihab 
Khan, fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 386), who then ruled over a portion of Gujrat. Chingiz 
Khan was at war with I'timad Khan (No. 67) of Ahmadabad; and as the Mirzas 
had rendered him good service, he gave them Bahronch as jagir. But their behaviour 
in that town was so crucl, that Chingiz Khan _ had to send a corps against them. 
Though the Mirzas defeated his troops, they withdrew to Khandesh, and re-entered 
Malwah. They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), Cadig Khan 
(No. 43), and others, who besieged Rantanbhur (13th year), and were pursued to the 
Narbada, where many soldiers of the Mirzis perished in crossing. In the meantime 
Chingiz Khan had been murdered by Jhujhar Khan, and as Gujrat was in a state of 
disorder, the Mirzas, with litte fighting, occupied Champanir, Bahronch, and Strat. 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujrat and occupied Ahmadabad. Dissensions 
having broken out among the Mirzas, Ibrahim Husain M. left Bahronch, and arrived 
ata place 8 miles from Akbar's camp. Most of Akbar’s Amirs had the day before been 
sent away towards Strat in search of Muhammad Husain M. Hearing of Ibrahim 
Yusain’s arrival, the emperor despatched Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) after the Amirs, 
whilst he himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it flows past the town of 
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Samal. Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour; but when 
the Am/frs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal of attack was given, 
and after a hard fight, Ibrahim Husain M. was defeated. He fled towards Agrah, 
whilst his wife, Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of Mirzi Kamran, on hearing of his 
defeat, fled with Muzaffar Husain Mirza, from Stirat to the Dak’hin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Stirat, and left M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) with a 
garrison in Ahmadabad, ordering at the sane time Qutbuddin (No. 28) to join 
"Aziz with the Malwah contingent. Muhammad Husain M. and Shah M. thereupon 
united their troops with those of Sher Khan Filadi, a Gujrati noble, and besieged 
Patan. ‘Aziz marched against them, and defeated them (p. 396). Muhammad Hu- 
sain M. then withdrew to the Dak’hin. 

Ibrahim Husain M. and his younger brother Mas’id Husain M. having met with 
resistance at Nagor (p. 357), invaded the Panjib. The governor, Husain Quli 
Khan (No. 24), at that time besieged Nagarkot, and hearing of the inroad of the 
Mirzis, made peace with the Rajah, attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured 
Mastid. Ibr&him Husain fled towards Multan, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Baluchis. He then fell into the hands of Sa’id Khén (No. 25), and 
died of his wounds. 

After Akbar’s return to Agrah, Muhammad Husain Mirza left the Dak’hin, 
invaded Gujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was defeated at Kambhait 
by Naurang Khan (p. 334), and joined the party of Ikhtiyarulmulk and the sons of 
Sher Khan Fuladi. They then marched against Ahmadabad, and besieged M. ’Aziz 
Kokah. To relieve him, Akbar hastened in forced marches from Agrah to Patan, and 
arrived, on the 5th Jumada I, 981 (p. 416), with about 1000 horse, at a place 3 kos 
from Ahmadabad. Leaving Ikhtiyar to continue the siege, Muhammad Husain op- 
posed the emperor, but was defeated and wounded. In his flight his horse fell over 
a bramble, when two troopers captured him, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two 
men claimed the customary reward, and when Bir Bay, at Akbar’s request, asked 
Muhammad Husain which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, “ The salt of 
the emperor has caught me ; for those two could not have done it.” Ikhtiyaér on hear- 
ing of the defeat and capture of Muhammad Husain, raised the siege, and fled with his 
2000 troopers. Akbar at once pursued him. Ikhtiydr got detached from his men, 
and in jumping over a shrub fell with his horse to the ground, when Suhrab Turkman 
who was after him, cut off his head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husain 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Rai Singh (No. 44), whom Akbar had put 
over him. 

Shah Mirza had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 22nd year, Muzatfar Husain Mirz4, whom his mother had taken to the 
Dak’hin, entered Gujrat and created disturbances. He was defeated by Rajah Todar 
Mall and Vazir Khan (p. 353), and fled to Jinfgadh. When the Rajah had gone, 
Muzaffar besieged Vazir in Ahmaddbid. During the siege he managed to attach 
Vazir's men to his cause, and was on the point of entering the town, when a cannon 
ball killed Mibr ‘Alf Kolibi, who had led the young Muzaffar into rebellion. This so 
affected Muzaffar, that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew 
to Nazrbar. Soon after, he was captured by Rajah ’Alf of Khandesh, and handed over 
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to Akbar. He was kept for some time in prison; but as he shewed himself loyal, 
Akbar, in the 36th year, released him, and married him to his eldest daughter, the 
Sult4n Khaénum. He also gave him Sirkér Qanauj as f¢uydtd. Muzaffar, however, 
was addicted to the pleasures of wine, and when complaints were brought to Akbar, he 
cancelled the ¢uyzé/, and again imprisoned him. But he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 45th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, he sent Muzaffar to besiege Fort 
Lalang. But be quarrelled with Khwajah Fathullah, and one day, he decamped for 
Gujrat. His companions deserted him ; and dressing himself in the garb of a fagir, 
he wandered about between Strat and Baglanah, when he was caught by KhwAjah 
Waisi and taken before the emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, 
he was let off in the 46th year. He died, not long after, a natural death. 

His sister, Nurunnis&é, was married to Prince Salim (vide No. 226, note). 
Gulrukh Begum, Muzaffar’s mother, was still alive in 1023, when she was visited on 
her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmfr. 

181. Qundu’q Kha’n, brother of the well-known Bairam Oghlan. 

The Akbarndmah (1., 411) mentions a Qundiq Sultan, who accompanied Hamé- 
yun on his march to India. 

For Qundtg, some MSS. read Quadtiz. <A grandee of this name served in Bengal 
under Mun’im, and died at Gaur (p. 376). 

182. Sulta/n ’Abdullah, brother (by another mother) of Quraish Sul- 
fan (No. 178). 

183. Mi’rza’’Abdurrahma’n, son of Mirza Haidar’s brother (vide No. 
179). 

184. Qiya’ Kha’n, son of Cahib Khan. 

In the Tabaq&t and the Akbarnémah he is generally called psa wate ls, which 
may mean ‘Qiyé, the beautiful,’ or ‘ Qiyé, son of Céhib Hasan.’ Proper nouns ending 
in a long vowel rarely take the Izéfat. It looks as if the reading wl wale of the 
Ain MSS. was a mistake. The words pas gale are intended to distinguish him 
from Qiya Gung (No. 33). 

Qiy& served under Shamsuddin Atgah against Bairim (p. 317). He was also 
present in the battle of Sarangpuir (vide No. 120). 

185. Darba’r Kha’n, ’Inayat [ullah], son of Takaltu Khan, the Reader. 

Darbar'’s father was Sh4h Tahmésp’s reader. ‘Inayat, on his arrival in India, 
was appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title of Darb4r KhAn. 
He served in the 9th year (end of 971) in Malwah, and in the 12th year, in the last 
war with Khan Zam&n. He accompanied the emperor to Rantanbhir, and when Akbar, 
in the 14th year, after the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mu ‘in i Chishti in Ajmir, Darbar Khan took sick leave, and died on his arrival at 
A'grah. 

According to his dying wish—to the disgust of the author of the Madsir—he 
was buried in the mausoleum of one Akbar’s dogs, which he had built. The dog had 
shewn great attachment to its imperial master. 





> Thus you say wyxrbo Sila, for alo coSde, the accursed Huligt. 
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186. ’Abdurrahma’n, son of Muayyid Daldai. 

The name Duldai had been explained above on p. 388. ’Abdurrahman’s great 
grandfather, Mir Shah Malik, had served under Timur, ‘Abdurrahm4n was killed in 
afight with the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vide under his son Barkhurdér, No. 328, and 
under No. 146. Another son is mentioned below, No. 349. 

187. Qa’sim ’Ali’ Kha‘n. 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against Khan Zaman (No. 13), Qésim 
"Ali Khan held Ghaziptir. In the 17th year, heeerved in the siege of Surat, and in 
the following year, with Khan ‘Alam (No. 658) in the conquest of Patna under Mun- 
‘im. For some reason he returned to Court, and took Shuji’at Khan (No. 51) a pri- 
soner to Mun’im, whom he had slandered. In the 22nd year, he served under Cadiq 
(No. 43) against Madhukar Bundelah, and in the 25th year, under ‘Aziz Kokah (No. 
21) in Bihar. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of Haji Begum, 
daughter of the brother of Humfytn’s mother (faghdt zddah i wdlidah i Jannat-dstdnt)* 
who after her return from Makkah (p. 441) had been put in charge of Humayiin’s tomb 
in Dibli, where she died. In the 3lst year, when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
¢ubah, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tughluq were sent to Audh. He returned, in the 35th 
year, from Khairab4id to Court, and soon after received Kalpf as jagir. ‘ Nothing 
also is known of him.’? Mader. For his brother, vide No. 390. 

188. Ba/s Baha ‘dur, son of Sharif Khén (No. 63), 

Vide above p. 383. 

189. Sayyid ’Abdullah Kha/n, son of Mir Khwénandah. 

Some MSS. have ‘ Khwand’ instead of ‘ Khwanandah.’ Sayyid Abdullah had been 
brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served in the pursuit of "Abdullah Khan 
Uzbak. In the 17th year, he was with the Khan i Kalan (No. 16) in the first 
Gujrat war. Later, he served under Mun’im in Bengal, and was with Khan ’Alam 
(No. 68) in the battle of Takaroi (p. 375). In 984, he brought the news of Datid’s 
defeat and death at Agmahall (p. 331) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mirza ’Aziz (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), chiefly 
against Ma’cum i Farankhudi (No. 157). In the 3lst year, Akbar sent him to Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), he was one night surprised by a 
body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly three hundred Imperialists. . 

190. Dha ru’, son of Rajah Todar Mall (No. 39). 

Vide above p. 352. 

191. Ahmad Beg i Ka’buli’. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir Ghiasuddin Tarkhan, a Chaghtai noble who 
served under Timur. Like Shah Beg (No. 57), Taj Khan (No. 172), Abul Qasim 
(No. 199), Ma’ctim Khan (p. 431, note 1), and Takhtah Beg (No. 195), A. B. entered, 
after M. Muhammad Hakim's death, Akbar’s service. He was'made a commander of 
700, and received, in 1003, on the removal of Yusuf Khan i Razawi (No. 35), a jagir 
in Kashmir. He married the sister of Ja’far Beg Acaf Khan (No. 98). 





> Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tu- we have there to read Qdstm Beg for 
mentions a Qasim ‘Alf on p. 58, 1. 2 Qdsim ’ Als. 
from below ; but according to the Madszr, 
59 
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During the reign of Jahangir, he rose to the post of a commander of 3000, and 
received the title of AAdn, and also a flag. Ho was for some time governor of Kash- 
mir. On his removal, he went to court, and died. 

From the Tuzuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir, was made 
a commander of 2000, and held Pashawar as jigir. In the second year, he was order- 
ed to punish the Afghin tribes in Bangash, and was for his services there promoted, 
in the 5th year, to a command of 2500. In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints 
made by Quhy Khan (No. 42), he was called to court, and confined in Fort Rantan- 
bhir (Zuzek, p. 136). In the following year, he was released (2. ¢., p. 146), and sent 
to Kashmir (2. ¢., p. 149). 

Ahmad Beg’s sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished soldiers. 
They are— 

1. Muhammad Mas'iid (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the Tarikis. 
His son, Ardsher, was a commander of 1000, 600 horse, and died in the 18th year 
of Shabj.’s reign. 

2. Swid Khan Bahddur Zafur-jang (second son). He rose during the reign 
of Shahjahan to the high dignity of a commander of 7000, and distinguished himself 
in every war. He was governor of Kabul, the Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 
2nd Cafar, 1062. Of his twenty-two sons, the two eldest, Khanahzad Khan and 
Lutfullah, were killed in the Balkh war, where Said also was severely wounded. Two 
other sons, “Abdullah and Fathullah, rose to high commands. 

3. Mukhlicullah Khan, Iftikhir Khdn. He rose under Shahjahan to 8 com- 
mand of 2000, 1000 horse, and was Faujdar of Jammt (Pddishdhn. I., p. 258), and 
died in the 4th year of Shabj.’s reign. 

4. Abul Bagdad. He was the younger brother (by the same mother) of Sa‘id, 
under whom he served. He was thanahdar of Lower Bangash. In the 1ldth year, 
after the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of [/tikhar Khda, at the same time 
that his elder brother received that of Zufar-jang,*and was made a commander of 
1500, 1000 horse. 

192. Haki’m’ Ali’ of Gilan. 

"Ali came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate enough to be 
come in course of time a personal attendant (muldzim) and friend of Akbar. Once the 
emperor tried him by giving him several bottles of urine of sick and healthy peoples 
and even of animals. To his satisfaction, “Ali correctly distinguished the different 
kinds. In 988, he was sent as ambassador to ’Ali "Adil Shah of Bijapur, and was 
well received ; but before he could be sent back with presents for his master, ‘Adil 
Shah suddenly died." 

In the 39th year, Hakim ’Alf constructed the wonderful reservoir (Aawz), which 
is so often mentioned by Mughul historians. A staircase went to the bottom of the 





’ "Adil Shah was murdered in 988, by 
a young handsome eunuch, whom he at- 
tempted to use for an immoral purpose. 
The king was known as much for his 
justice and goodwill towards his subjects, 
as for his mania for boys and unnatural 
crimes. He obtained with some exertion 
two young and handsome eunuchs from 


Malik Barid of Bedar, and was stabbed by 
the elder of the two at the first attempt of 
satisfying his inordinate desires. Mau- 
lan&é Raza of Mashhad, poetically styled 
Razai, found the ¢drtkh of his death 10 
the words Shdh ¢ jahdn shud shahid 
(988), ‘The king of the world became 4 


martyr.’ 
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reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoining small room, six gaz square, and 
capable of holding ten or twelve people. By some contrivance, the water of the reser- 
voir was prevented from flowing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom 
of the reservoir and passed into the room, he found it lighted up, and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, “Ali was a commander of 700, and had the title of Jdlinis 
uzzamdnt, ‘the Galenus of the age.’ His astringent mixtures enjoyed a great reput- 
ation at Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said that the Emperor died of 
dysentry or acute diarrhoea, which no remedies could stop. ‘Ali had at last recourse 
to a most powerful astringent, and when the dysentry was stopped, costive fever and 
strangury ensued. He therefore administered purgatives, which brought back the 
diarrhoa, of which Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and 
excitement on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusrau at an elephant fight. Salim 
(Jahangir) had an elephant of the name of Girdabdr, who was a match for every 
elephant of Akbar’s stables, but whose strength was supposed to be equal to that of 
Abrip, one of Khusrau’s elephants. Akbar therefore wished to see them fight for the 
championship, which was done. According to custom, a third elephant, Rantahman, 
was selected as tabdnchah, 1. e., he was to assist either of the two combatants when 
too severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram (Shah- 
jahan) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusrau were on horseback in the arena. 
Girénbar completely worsted Abrtip, and as he mauled him too severely, the tabdnchah - 
elephant was sent off to Abrip’s assistance. But Jahangir’s men, anxious to have 
no interference, pelted Rantahman with stones, and wounded the animal and the 
driver. This annoyed Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him not to break 
the rules, as in fact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting of 
stones had never had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the explanation, tried 
to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but in vain. Unfortunately Rantah- 
man also got worsted by Giranbar, and the two injured elephants ran away, and 
threw themselves into the Jamnah. This annoyed Akbar more; but his excitement 
was intensified, when at that moment Khusrau came up, and abused in unmeasured 
terms his father in the presence of the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for ‘Alf, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khusrau’s bad behaviour 
had made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jahangir also visited ’Ali’s reservoir, and made him a com- 
mander of 2000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and died on the 5th 
Muharram, 1018. Jahangir says of him (Zuzuk, p. 74) that he excelled in Arabic, 
and composed a commentary to the Qdaun. “ But his subtlety was greater than his 
knowledge, his looks better than his walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart; for 
in reality he was a bad and unprincipled man.” Once Jahangir hinted that ’Ali had 
killed Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annually 6000 Rupees on 
medicines for the poor.’ 


* Badaoni (IIT., 166) says that ‘Alt science under Shah Fathullah of Shiraz. 
was the son of the sister of Hakim ul He was a rabid Shf'ah, and a bad doctor 
Mulk of Gilan and learned medicine and who often killed his patients. Thus he 
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He had a son, known as Hakim ’Abdulwahhdb. He held amancad. In the 
15th year of Jahangir's reign, he claimed from certain Sayyids in Léhor the sum of 
80,000 Rs. which, he said, his father had lent them. He supported his claim by a 
certificate with the seal of a Qizi on it, and the statements of two witnesses. The 
Say yids who denied all knowledge, seeing that the case went against them, appealed 
to the emperor. Jahangir ordered Acaf Khan (No. 98) to investigate the case. 
‘ "Abdulwahhab got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, and Acaf by cross-questioning found 
that the claim was entirely false. He therefore reported ’Abdulwahh&b, and the 
emperor deprived him of his mangab and jagir. He seems to have been afterwards 
restored to favor; for in the Pddishdhrdmah (I, 6., 328) he is mentioned as a 
commander of 500, 50 horse. 

193. Gu/jar Kha’‘n, son of Qutbuddin Khan Atgah (No. 28). 

He was mentioned above on p. 334. 

194. Sadr Jaha’n Mufti’. 

Miran Gadr Jahdn was born in Pihdni, a village near Qanauj.?_ Through the in- 
fluence of Shaikh ’Abdunnabi he was made Mufti. When ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak, 
king of Turan, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy from Islam, Miran Cadr and 
Hakim Humém (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. The answer which they 
took to ‘Abdullah contained a few Arabic verses which ‘Abdullah could construe into 
a denial of the alleged apostacy,— 

Ls > Puke w! sis My 5d AY VI! js 

“Of God a: have said that He | had a son; of the Prophet some have said that 
he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the slander of men—Then 
how should I ?” 

Miran returned in the 34th year, and was made Cadr (vide p. 274). In the 
35th year, at the feast of Abanmah, the Court witnessed a curious spectacle. The Cadr 
and 'Abdul Hai (No. 230), the Chief Justice ofthe empire, took part in a drinking 
feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over 
their cups, that he quoted the well-known woe from Hafiz,— 

Crp, sive s de Us 1) 55 bale wr tr> Uribe shogl, pe ”» 

Up to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 700; but 
later, he was made an Amir, and got a mangab of 2000 (vide p. 208). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was promoted to 
a command of 4000, and received Qanauj as ¢uyél. As Cadr under Jahangir he is 
said to have given away more lands in five years than under Akbar in fifty. He died 
in 1020, at the age, it is believed, of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last. 

His position to Akbar’s ‘ Divine Faith,’ has been explained above (p. 208). There 
is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more for it than he. He also 


killed Fathullah by prescribing harisah * So Badéoni. The Madsir says, Pi- 
(vide p. 33, note). héni lies near Lak’hnau. 
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composed poems, though in the end of his life, like Badéonf, he repented and gave up 
poetry as against the spirit of the Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons :— 

1, Mir Badrs’Alam. He lived a retired life. 

2. Sayyid Nizdm Murtazd Khdn. His mother was a Brahman woman, of 
whom his father had been so enamoured, that he married her; hence Nizim was his 
favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at the death of his father, was 
made acommander of 2500, 2000 horse. In the first year of Sh4hjahan’s reign, he 
was a promoted to command of 3000, and received, on the death of Murtazé Khan 
Inju (p. 451) the title of Murtazd Khdn. He served a long time in the Dak’bin. 
His twyul was the Parganah of Dalamau, where he on several occasions successfully 
quelled disturbances. He was also Faujdér of Lak’hnau. In the 24th year of 
Shahj.’s reign, he was pensioned off, and received 20 lacs of dims per annum out of the 
revenue of Pihani, which was one kror. He enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons ’Abdul Mugtadir and 
"Abdullah were appointed to mangabs, and received as tuywd the remaining portion of 
the revenue of Pihénf. ‘Abdul Muqtadir rose to a command of 1000, 600 horse, and 
was Faujdar of Khair4bad. 

195. Takhtah Beg i Kabuli [Sardér Khan]. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Hakim, and distinguished him- 
self in the wars with India; but on the death of his master (30th year), he joined 
Akbar’s service. He served under Man Singh and Zain Kokah against the Yusuf: 
zais. As Thanahdar of Pashaiwar he punished on several ocoasions the Tarikfs. In 
the 49th year, he was made a Khdn. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he was made a commander of 2000, and received 
the title of Sarddr Khdn. He was sent with Mirz4 Ghazi Tarkban (p. 363), to relieve 
Shah Beg Khan (No. 57) in Qandahér. As Shah Beg was appointed governor of 
Kabul, Takhtah was made governor of Qandahar, where, in 1016, he died. 

He had a villa near Pashdwar, called the Bdgh + Sardédr Khan, His two sons 
Hayat Khan and Hidayatullah got low mancabs. 

196. Rai Patr Da’s, [Rajah Bikramajit], a Khatri. 

Patr Das was in the beginning of Akbar’s reign accountant (mushrif) of the 
elephant stables, and had the title of Rd: Rdydn. He distinguished himself, in the 
12th year, during the siege of Chitor. In the 24th year, he and Mir Adham were 
made joint diwdns of Bengal. At the outbreak of the Bengal military revolt, he was 
imprisoned by the rebels (p. 439), but got off and served for some time in Bengal. 
In the 30th year, he was made diw4n of Bihar. In the 38th year, he was ordered 
to occupy Bandht (p. 407), the capital of which aftera siege of 8 months and 25 days 
surrendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, he was made diwan of Kabul, but was 
in the following year again sent to Bandhu. In the 46th year, he was made a com- 
mander of 3000. When Abulfazl, in the 47th year, had been murdered by Bir Singh, 
Akbar ordered Patr Das to hunt down the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr 
defeated Bir Singh in several engagements, and shut him up in [rich. When the 
siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and with- 
drew to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in the 48th year, called 
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P. to Court, made him in the next year a commander of 5000, and gave him the title 
of Rajah Bikramajit. 

After Jahdngir’s accession, he was made Mér Atash, and was ordered to recruit 
and keep in readiness 50.000 artillery (¢opcA¢) with a train of 3000 gun-carts, the revenue 
of fifteen parganahs being set aside for the maintenance of the corps (Zuzuk, p. 10). 

When the sons of Muzaffar of Gujr&t created disturbances, and Yatim Bahadur 
had been killed, Patr was sent to Ahmadabad with powers to appoint the officers of 
the rebels who submitted, up to commands of YuzbAshis, or recommend them, if they 
had held higher commands, for appointments to the emperor. 

‘The year of his death is not known.’ Madsir. 

The Réi Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Akbarndmah and the Tuzuk 
p- 00) appears to be his son. 

197. Shaikh ’Abdurrahi/‘m, of Lak’hnau. 

He belongs to the Shaikhzadahs of Lak’hnau, and was in the 40th year a com- 
mander of 700. He was a great friend of Jam4l Bakhtyar (No. 113), from whom 
he learned wine-drinking. In fact he drank so hard, that he got frequently insane. 
In the 30th year, when Akbar was in the Panjab, ’Abdurrahim wounded himself in a 
fit whilst at Sialkot in Hakim Abulfath’s dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound 
himself. 

His wife was a Brahman woman of the name of Kishna. After the death of her 
husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and villas. In one of them her 
husband was buried, and she entertained every one who passed by the tomb, from a 
panjhazdré to a common soldier, according to his position in life. 

"Abdurrahim was mentioned above on p. 338. 

198. Medni’ Ra’i Chauha’n. 

From the Akbarndmah we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd years, in 
Gujrat. Nizimuddin Ahmad, who was with him in Gujrat, says in the Tubagdt,— 
‘Medni Rai is distinguished for his bravery and liberality, and is now (i. e., in 1001) a 
commander of 1000.’ 

199. Mi’r Abul Qa’sim Namaki’n, [Qasim Khin}. 

The MSS. have almost invariably Tamkin (eae), instead of Namaktn. He 
is not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abul Qasim was a Sayyid of Hardt. He was at first in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakfm, Akbar’s brother and king of Kabul. But he left Kabul, and on 
entering Akbar’s service, he received Bhfrah and Khushab in the Panjab as jagir. 
As his lands lay within the Mamaksdr,* or salt range, he once presented Akbar, 
evidently in allusion to his faithful intentions (namak-haldlf,) with a plate and 





* The xamaksdr, or salt-range, says 
the Madsir, is a district 20 kos long, and 
belongs to the Sind Ségar Duab, between 
the Bahat and the Indus. People break 
off pieces from the salt rocks, and carry 
them to the banks of the river, where the 
price is divided between the miners and 
the carriers, the former taking } and 


the latter } of the amount realized. Mer- 
chants buy the salt at a price varying 
from half a dam totwodéms (one rupce 
= 40 dams) per man, and export it. The 
Government takes 1 Rupee for every 17 
mans. The salt is also often made into 
ornaments. 
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a cup made of salt ("@makin), from which circumstance he received the nickname.of 
Namakin. 

Abul Qfsim served in the war with Daid of Bengal. In the 26th year, he was 
in K4bul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, Ismail Quli Khan (No. 46) on his 
expedition against the Baluchis. In the 32nd year, the Afghan chiefs of Sawad and 
Bajor, and Terah, waited with their families on Akbar, who made Abul Qasim Krori 
and Faujdaér of those districts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back 
to Afghanistan. The chiefs themselves were retained at Court. Renewed fights, in 
the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing himself. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to acommand of 700. In the 43rd year, he was appointed 
to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants 
accused him of oppressions, and he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with 
him at Court, and lodged a new complaint against him with Abdul Hai (No. 230), the 
Qizi of the imperial camp (urdz). But Abul Qasim, though summoned, did not appear 
before the judge, and when the matter was reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be tied 
to the foot of an elephant, and paraded through the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he 
came to an immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaikh Ma’rif, Cadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return the very day to 
their homes. The next day he went to the emperor, and complained of the Qazi, 
stating that there were no complainants, and ‘Abdul Hai tried in vain to produce the. 
oppressed parties. This case led to the order that Qazis should in future prepare 
descriptive rolls of complainants, and present them to the emperor. 

Abul Qasim was, soon after, made a Khan, got a higher mangab, and received 
Gujrat in the Panjab as tuyul. In the first year of Jahdngir’s reign, he was made a 
commander of 1500. The part which he played in the capture of Prince Khusrau has been 
mentioned above (p. 414, note 2, where Zumkin is to be altered to Namakin). For 
his services he was again appointed to Bhakkar with the rank of a commander of 3000: 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most of his illustrious descendants were 
born there, On a hill near the town southwards towards Lohari, near the branch of 
the river called Kahdrmdtri, (.5 spo, 45), he built a mausoleum, to which he gave 
the name of Cuffah + Cafd (the dais of purity). He and several of his descendants 
were buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. He could eat—historians do not 
specify the time—1000 mangoes, 1000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, each weighing a 
man. The Madsir says, he had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk (p. 13) says, he had 30 sons 
and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Mudsix :— 
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Mir Abul Qasim Namakin (settled at Bhakkar in 1015). 
A. er D 


Fe SE OEE TEE ES ee oe 


~ 
1. Mir Abul Bag& 2. Mirza Kash- 3. M. Husamuddin. 
Amir Khan. mifri. 
(died 1057 A. H.) 
| 





eee 


4. M. Zaidullah. 


ee 


1. M. ’Abdurrazzaq. 2. Ziduddin Yusuf 3. Mir ‘Abdulkarim A daughter, married 





Khan. Sindhi Amfr Khan. in 1066 to Prince 
(under Aurangzib to Murad Bakhsh. 
Farrukh Siyar) 
A ra 
M. Abul Wafa. Abul Khair Khan. 
(end of Aurang- (under Farrukh Siyar) 
zib’s reign) 


Mir Abul Bagdé Amir Khédn rose under Jahangir to a command of 2500, 1500 
horse. Through the influence of Yaminuddaulah he was made governor of Multan, 
and in the 2nd year of Shahjahan, he was made a commander of 3000, 2000 horse, and 
appointed to T’hat’hah, vice Murtaz&i Inju deceased (p. 451). In the 9th year, he 
was made Tuytuldar of Bir in the Dak’hin, and was sent, in the 14th year, to Siwistan 
vice Qariq Khan. In the following year, he was again appointed to T’hat’hah, where 
in 1057 (20th year) he died. He was buried in the mausoleum built by his father. 
Under Jahangir he was generally called Mir Khan. Shéhbjah4n gave him the title of 
Amir Khan. 

One of his daughters was married in 1066, after his death, to Prince Murad 
Bakhsh, who had no children by his first wife, a daughter of Shahnawaz Khan 
i Cafawi." Amir Khén had a large family. His eldest son, Mir ‘Abdurrazzaq, 
was a commander of 900, and died in the 26th year of Shahjahan’s reign. His second 
son, Ziauddin Ydsuf, was made a Khan, and held under Shahjah4n a mancab of 1000, 
600 horse. Zia’s grandson, Abul Wafa was in the end of Aurangzib’s reign in charge 
of his majesty’s prayer room (ddroghah « jd-namdz). Amir Khan's youngest son, 
Mir ’Abdulkarim, was a personal friend of Aurangzib. He received in succession the 
titles of Multafit Khan, Khénahzad Khan (45th year of Aurangzib), Mir Khanahzéd 
Khan, and Amir Khan (48th year,) and held acommand of 3000. After Aurangzfb’s 
death, he was with Muhammad A’zam Shah ; but as he had no contingent, he was left 
with the baggage (bungdh) at Gwaliar. After the death of Muhammad A’zam 
in the battle of Sarai J4ji,? Bahadur Sh4h made him a commander of 3500. He was 
generally at Court, and continued so under Farrukh Siyar. After Farrukh’s death, 


* Shahnaw4z Khan i Cafawf is the 
title of Mfrz& Badfuzzaman, alias Mirza 
Dak’hin{, son of Mirz& Rustam (No. 9). 
One ofhis daughters, Dilras Banu Begum, 
was married, in the end of 1046, to Au- 
rangzib. Another was married, in 1052, 
to Prince Murad Bakhsh. Elphinstone 
(History of India, 5th edition, p. 607) 
calls Shahnawdz Khan by mistake the 


brother of Shaistah Khan; but Shaistah 
is the son of Yaminuddaulah Acaf Khan, 
elder brother of Nur Jahan. 

* Sarai Jajui, near Dholpir. The 
battle was fought on the 18th Rabi’ [., 
1119, and Muhammad A’zam was killed 
with his two sons Bed4r Bakht and 
WaAli-jah. 
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the B4rha brothers made Amfr Khan ¢adr of the empire. He died shortly after. 
His son, Abulkhair, was made a Khan by Farrukh Siyar; the other sons held no man- 
cabs, but lived on their zamindaris. 

2. Mirzd Kashmirt was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusrau. As the 
associates were to be punished in an unusual way (sidsat + ghair-mukarrar, Tuzuk, 
p. 32), Jahangir ordered his penis to be cut off. 

3. Mirzd Husdmuddin. He held a mancab, but died young. 

4. Mirzd Zdidullak. He was in the service of Khan Jabau Lodf. 

200. Wazi'r Beg Jami’1' 

Wazir Jamil, as heis often called, served in the 9th year of Akbar’s reign 
against ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbak, and in the war with Khan Zaman (No. 13). In the 
final battle, when Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was thrown off his horse, W. J. instead of 
taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from him, and let him off. But Nazar Bahadur, 
a man in the service of Majnin Khan (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur 
prisoner. Afterwards, he received a jagir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in 
the expeditions to Bengal and Oris& under Mun’im Khan. At the outbreak of 
the Bengal military revolt, he joined the QAqshals; but when they separated from 
Ma’cim i Kabulf (p. 431, note) and tendered their submission, W. J. also was par- 
doned. In the 29th year, he came to court, and served in the following year under 
Jagnath (No. 69) against the Rind. He seems to have lived a long time. Jahangir 
on his accession made him a commander of 3000 (Z'uzuk, p. 8). 

He is not to be confounded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under No. 172. 

201. Tahir, [son of] Saiful-mulik. 

The Tabagdt says that Tahir was the son of Sh4h Muhammad Saiful-mulik. 
His father was governor of Gharjistén in Khurdsén, and was killed by Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia. Tahir went to India, was made an Amir at Akbar's Court, and served in 
Bengal, where he was when the author of the Tabaqat wrote (1001). 

He is also mentioned in Dowson’s Edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., pp. 241, 242, 

202. Ba’bu’ Mankli’. 

Regarding the name ‘ Manklf,’ vide p. 370, note. The Tabaqat says that Babu 
Mankli was an Afgh4n, and a commander of 1000. 

He was at first in Daid’s service, and occupied G’horig’hat at the time when 
Mun’im Khan had invaded Oris& (p. 370). Soon after, he entered Akbar's service, 
but continued to be employed in Bengal. In the 30th year, he suppressed disturbances 
at G’horag’hat (Akbara. III., 470), and took part, in the 35th year, in the operations 
against Qutli Khan. Two years later, he accompanied Man Singh's expedition to 
Orisa. 

He may have lived under Jahangir; for the Mankli Khan mentioned in the 
Tuzuk (pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Twzwk (p. 12) mentions a son of his, 
H&tim. Another son, Mahmdd, appears to have been a commander of 500, 300 horse 
under Shahjahan (Pddishdhn. L.,b., p. 323), though the text edition of the Bibl. Indica 


calls him son of Ydbéi Matkali (Cones wy, for psihve yh) 





2 Jam{l is a common name among Turks. It is scarcely ever used in Hindustan. 
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XVI. Commanders of Sic Hundred. 

203. Muhammad Quli’ Kha‘n Turkma’n [ Afshar, p. 411]. 

He served at first in Bengal. Atthe outbreak of the military revolt, he took the 
side of the rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar. In the 30th year, he 
marched with Man Singh to Kabul, where he greatly distinguished himself. In the 
39th year, when Qulij Khan (No. 42) was appointed to Kabul, Muhammad Quli 
Khan, his brother Hamzah Beg (perhaps No. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, 
vice Yusuf Khan (No. 35, and p, 411). In the 45th year, a party of Kashmiris tried 
to set up Amba Chak’ as king; but they were defeated by ‘Ah Quli, son of M. Q. Kh. 
In the 47th year, M. Q. Kh. was made a commander of 1500, 600 horse ; and Hamzah 
Beg, one of 7U0, 350 horse. New disturbances broke out, when in the following year 
*Ali Rai, king of Little Tibet, invaded the frontier districts of Kashmir. He retreated 
on M. Q. Kh.’s arrival, and was vigorously pursued, when the imperialists were 
enforeed by Saifullah (No. 262) from Léhor. In the 49th year, Amba again appeared, 
but was driven, with some difficulty, from his mountains. 

In the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign, M. Q. K. was removed from Kashmir. 
Hamzah Beg was in the 49th year of Akbar’s reign a commander of 1000, 

204. Bakhtyar Beg Gurd i Sha’h Mansu’r. 

The Zzdfut most likely means that he was the son of Shih Manetir, in which 
case the word gurd (athlete) would be Bakhtyar’s epithet. Two MSS. havé the word 
pisar (son) instead of gurd. 

The Tabag&t says, ‘ Bakhtyaér Beg Turkmaén in an Amir, and governs at present 
(1001) Siwistan.’ In the 32nd year, he served against the Térikis. 

205. Haki’m Huma’n,’ son of Mir ’Abdurrazzaq of Gil&n. 

Regarding his family connection, vide No. 112, p. 424. Humam’s real name is 
Hunaytin. When he came to Akbar’s Court, he discreetly called himself Humaytin 
Quli, or ‘ slave of Humayin ;’ but soon afterwards, Akbar gave him the name of Hu- 
mim. He held the office of Bakawal Beg (p. 57), and though only a commander of 
GUU, he was a personal friend of Akbar, and possessed great influence at court. 
In the 31st year, he was sent with Cadr Jahan (No. 194) to Turan as ambassador. 
Akbar often said that he did not enjoy his meals on account of Humaém’s absence. He 
returned to India, about a month after his brother’s death. He died in the 40th year, 
on the 6th Rabi’ I., 1004. Badaonf (IL, p. 406) says, the day after Humam’s death, 
Kamala (p. 264) also died, and their property was at once put under seal and escheated 
to the government, so that they were destitute of a decent shroud. 

Huma had two sons— 

1. Hukim Hdzig (Gols), He was born at Fathpur Sikri, and was a young 


man when his father died. At Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a commander 
of 1500, 600 horse, and was sent, in the Ist year, to Turfu as ambassador. 
He rose toa command of 3000. Later, for some reason, his mangab was cancelled, 
and he lived at Agrah on a pension of 20,000 rupees per annum, which in the 18th 


1 The MSS. have Wt, The Zuzws men- (vide No. 394) at Bardwan, on the 3rd 
Catar, 1016. 

* Humam, not Hammam, is the In- 
dian pronunciation. 


tions ‘a Kashmirt of royal blood,’ of the 
name of 4a:}, He was killed by Sher Afkan 
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year, was doubled. He died in the 31st year (1068).' He was a poet of some dis- 
tinction, and wrote under the name of Hdzig. His vanity is said to have been very 
great. A copy of his diw4n was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, and 
visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, were expected to rise and make 
salams ; else he got offended. 

2. Hakim Khushhdl. He grew up with Prince Khurram. Shahjahan, on his 
accession, made him a commander of 1000. He was for some time Bakhshi of the 
Dak’hin. 

206. Mi'rgza’ Anwar, son of Khan i A’zam Mirza Kokah (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on p. 328. 


XVII. Commanders of Five Hundred, 


207. Baltu’ Kha’n of Turkistan. 

_ He was a grandee of Humdyin, and served in the Kabul war, and in the battles 
which led to H.’s restoration. 

208. Mi’rak Baha’dur Arghuw'n. 

The Tabaqit says, he reached acommand of 2000, and died. From the Akbar- 
namah (II., 170, 248) we see that he served in the conquest of Malwah (vide No. 129), 
and in the pursuit of Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17). 

209. La’l Kha’n Kola’bi’. 

He is also called La’l Khan Badakhshi (vide p. 438), and served under Humaytin 
in the war of the restoration (Akbarn. I., 411). He distinguished himself in the 
defeat of Hemti. Later, he served under Mun’im in Bengal and Orisa, and died of 
fever at Gaur (p. 376). 

210. Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh Salim. 

He is the second (miydai) son of Shaikh Salim of Fathpur Sikri. He served 
at court with Shaikh Ibrahim (No. 82), and died in the 2221 year (985). 

2ll. Iskandar Beg i Badakhshi’. 

He is mentioned inthe Akbarnamah (II, 251), 3 having served in the pursuit 
of Abul Ma’ali (end of the 8th year). 

212. Beg Nu’ri’n Kha’oa Qu’chi’n. 

He served under Mu’izzul Mulk (No. 61) in the battle of Khairabad. In the 
d2nd and 33rd years, he served under ’Abdul Matlab (No. 83) and Cadiq Khao 
(No. 43) against the Tarikfs. 

The Tabaqat says he was a commander of 1000, and was dead in 1301. 

213. Jala’l Kha’n Qu’rchi’. 

Akbar was much attached to him. In the 5th year, he was sent to Ram Chand 
Bhagelah (No. 89) with the request to allow Tansin to go to court. In the 11th year, 
it came to the emperor's ears that J. was passionately attached toa beautiful boy. 
Akbar had the boy removed; but J. managed to get him again, and fled with him 
from Court. M. Yusuf Razawi pursued and captured them. After some time, J. was 








— 


‘ The Afadsir says that the author of | the Mir-dt (Chapter on the poets of the 
the Mir-dt-ul ‘A’lam mentions 1080 as period from Huinaytiu to Aurangzib) 
the year of his death; but my MS. of | mentions no year. 


. 


rr 
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restored to favour. Later, he took a part in the expedition to Siwanah, and distin- 
guished himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Rajah Chandr Sen of Marwar. 
During the expedition a Rajput introduced himself to him, who pretended to be Devi 
Das, who had been killed at Mirt’ha, evidently with the view of obtaining through 
him an introduction to Court. The stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had 
taken refuge with Kalla, son of Ram Rai and brother’s son to Ch. S., and a detach” 
ment of imperialists was sent to Kalla’s palace. Kalla now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimal Khan (No. 154) to 
help him. Shimal therefore invited the stranger; but though surrounded by Sh.’s 
men, the pretender managed to escape. Je collected a few men, and entered one night 
atent which he supposed to belong to Shimal. But it happened to be that of Jalal, 
who was cut down by the murderers (end of 983, Akbarn. IIT., 140). 

It was Jalal who introduced the historian Badaoni at Court. 

214. Parma/’nand, the Khatri. 

He is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., p. 2-44. 

215. Timur Kha’n Yakkah. | | 

Iie served under Mun‘im (No. 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, against Khan 
Zaman (Aklarn., II., 236, 326). 

The Timur i Badakhshi mentioned several times in the Akbarnamah (IIL, 105, 
174) appears to be another officer. Vide No. 142. 

216. Sa’ni’ Kha’n of Harat. 

He was born at Hardt, and belonged to the Arlat (wY)!) clan. According to 
the Akbarnimah (I., 379), Maulana Sani, ‘ who is now called Sdai Ahan’, was in the 
service of Mirz4 Hindaél; but after the Mirza’s death (21st Zi Qa’dah, 958) he was 
taken on by Humayun. He served in the wars with Khan Zaman. 

Badéoni (IIT., 206) says that his real name was ’Ali Akbar. He was a fair 
poet, but a heretic, and like Tashbihi of Kashan, wrote treatises on the Man of the 
Millennium, according to the Nuqtawi doctrines (p. 452). Hence he must have been 
alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jama’luddi’n, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha (No. 91). 

Vide above p. 408. Ile had also served in the final war with Khan Zaman. 

218. Jagma’i, the Punwar, 

He served in the second Gujrat war after Akbar’s forced march to Patan and 
Ahmadabad (p. 416, note). 

219.. Husain Beg, brother of Husain Khan Buzurg. 

220. Hasan Kha’n Batani’.’ 

The Tabagat classes him among the commanders of 1000. He was at first in the 
service of the Bengal king Sulaiman, and was present with Sulaiman Mankli (p. 370) 
and Kaél& Pahdr at the interview between Mun’im and Khan Zaman (No. 13) at 
Baksar (Buxar). Akbarn., IL., 326. 

Hasan was killed with Bir Bar in the Khaibar Pass; vide p. 204. MSS. often call 
him wrongly Husain instead of Hasan. 





> Batani is the name of an Afghan tribe, N. W. of Dera Isma’il Khan. 
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221. Sayyid Chhajhu’,' of Barha. 

The Tabag&t says that S, Chhajhii was a brother of 8. Mahmid (No. 75), and 
distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family genealogies of the Barha 
clan it appears that S. Ch. was a Kindlfwal. His tomb still exists at Majherah, and 
according to the inscription he died in 967. 

222. Munsif Kha’n, Sultan Muhammad of Harat. 

223. Qa/’si’ Kha’n Bakhshi’. 

Some MSS. have Badakhshé instead of Bakhshi. 
1. 10, we have to read No. 144 for No. 223. 

224. Haj‘i Yu’suf Kha’n. 

He was at first in Kémran’s service. In the 12th year, he joined the corps of 
Qiy& Khan (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yusuf Khan, whom Khan Zaman 
No. 13) besieged in Qanauj. In the 17th year, he operated under Khan ‘Alam (No. 58) 
against M. Ibréhim Husain, and was present in the battle of Sarnél. In the 19th 
year, he went with Mun'im to Bengal and Orisd, and died after his return at Gaur 
(p. 376). 

325. Ra’wul Bhi’m of Jaisalmir. 

The Tuzuk says (p. 159),—‘On the 9th Khurdad (middle of 1025), Kalyan of 
Jaisalmir was introduced at court by Rajah Kishn Das, whom I had sent to him. 
Kalyan’s elder brother was Rdtwul Bhim, a man of rank and influence. When he 
died, he left a son two months old, who did not live long. Bhim's daughter had been 
married to me when I was prince, and I had given her the title of Alalikah i Jahdn. 
This alliance was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house. I 
now called Bhim’s brother to court, invested him with the ¢ékd, and made him Rawul’.? 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 226. In the 12th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was 
made a commander of 2000, 1000 horse (Tuzuk, p. 163). 

226. Ha/shim Beg, son of Q4sim Khan (No. 59). 

After the death of his father (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij Khan (No. 42), 
the new governor of Kabul, Hashim returned to court. In the 41st year, he served 


Vide No. 144. On p. 383, 


' The spelling ‘ Chhajhw’ is preferable 
to ‘J hajhit” i : . 

* The list of Jahangir’s wives on p. 
310, may be increased by ten other prin- 
cesses. (1) Malikah 1 Jahan, daughter 
of Rawul Bhim of Jaisalmir. (2) The 
beautiful daughter of Zain Kokah, men- 
tioned on p. 340. There is a curious 
discrepancy between Z'uzuk, p. 8, and 
Akburndamah, III., 594: Jahengit says 
that Parwiz was his son by Zain Kokah's 
daughter, and Abulfazl says that Par- 
wiz's mother was the daughter of Khwa- 
jab Hasan, Zain Kh&n’s uncle (vide also 
p. 344); but there is nodoubt that Par- 
wiz was born in the 34th year, on the 19th 
Aban, 997, whilst Jahangir, only in the 
Alst year, fell in love with Zain Khan's 
daughter (p. 345). It is therefore evi- 
dent, assuming that Sayyid Ahmad’s text 


of Tuzuk, p. 8, be correct, that J ahangir 
had forgotten who among his many wives 
was mother to his seocuil son. (3) Ntir- 
unnisa Begum, sister of Mirz& Muzatfar 
Husain, p. 464. (4) A daughter of the 
king of Khandesh. This princess died 
in the 41st year of Akbar’s reign. 
(5) Calibah Banu, daughter of Qaim 
Khan, p. 371. (6) A daughter of Khwajah 
Jahan i Kabuli (Dost Muhammad). 
(7) A daughter of Sa’id Khan Gakk’har. 
Her daughter, ‘Itfat Banu, is mentioned, 
Akbarnamah, I1I., 561. (8) The mo- 
ther of Daulat Nisa, Akbarn, I1L., 597. 
The MSS. do not clearly give the name 
of the father of this princess. (9) A 
daughter of Mirza Sanjar, son of Khizr 
Khan Hazarah; <Akbarn., IIL, 607. 
(10) A daughter of Ram Chand Bundelah, 
(No. 248), married in 1018; Zuzuk, p. 77, 
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under M. Rustam (No. 9) against: Basti and other rebellious zamindars in the nerth- 
eastern part of the Panjab, and distinguished himscelt'in the conquest of Maa. In the 
Adth year, he served under Farid i Bukhari (No. 99) belore Asir. Later, he went with 
Safidat Khan to Nasik After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to court (46th 
year) and was appointed, in the following year, to a command of 1500. 

In the first year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 2000, 120) 
horse. Inthe 2nd year, his maneab was increased to 3000, 2000 horse, and be was 
made governor of Orisi. In the Sth year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle 
Khwijazt Muhammad Husain (No, 241) officiating for him there till his arrival from 
Orist.  TTis successor in Orisa was Réjah Kalyan, brother of Bhim (No. 225). 

Hashim's son is the renowned Mubammad Qasim Khan Mir A'ttish. He was, in 
the 18th year of ShAhjahan, a commander of 1000, 500 horse, Daroghah of the Top- 
khinah and Kotwal of the camp. He distinguished himself in Balkh, Andkbud. 
received the title of Mu'tamid Khan, and was made, in the 21st year, a commander of 
2000, 1000 horse, and Akhtah Begi. In the following year, he was promoted to a 
command of 3000, and also got the title of Qasim Khan. He then served under 
Aurangazib in Qandahar, and was made, in the 28th year, a commander of 4000, 2500 
horse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort Santur (yy lor), which the ruler of Sri- 
nagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh a commander of 5000, 5000 
sihaspah-duaspah, received a present of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor 
of Ahmadabad (Gujrat), whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Malwab. 
Both were ordered to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad 
Bakhsh in cheek. Whenthe Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched against 
him «dé Banswarah; but when approaching K’hachrod, Murad suddenly retreated 
18 kos, and joined, seven kos from Ujjain, the army of Aurangzib. The two chiefs 
had received no information of Auranyzib’s march. They attacked him, however, 
but were totally defeated (near Ujjain, 22nd Rajab, 1068). In the first battle between 
Aurangzib and Dara, at Samogar,? Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after, be 
made his submission, and received Sambhal and Muradabéd as twyiil, as Rustam Khan 
1 Dak ‘hin, the former jagirdér, had fallen at Samogar. Qasim was then charged with 
the capture of Sulaiman Shikoh, In the 3rd year of Aurangzib’s reign, he was ap- 
pointed to Mathura. On the way, he was murdered by a brother of his, who is said 
to have led a miserable life (1071), The murderer was executed at Aurangzib’s order. 

227. Mi’rza’ Fari’du’n, son of Muhammad Quli Khan Barlis (No. 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 342. His death took place at Udaiptir in 1023 
(Tuzuk, p. 131). 

228. Yu’suf Kha’o [Chak}, king of Kashmir. 

Yusuf’s father was ’Ali Khan Chak, king of Kashmir. He died from a hurt he 
received during a game at chaugdn (p. 297), having been violently thrown on_ the 

pommel of the saddle (pesh-kohah i zin). On his death, Ytisuf was raised to the 
throne (Akbarndmah, IL, 237), He first surrounded the palace of his uncle Abdal, 


a Bow ——_—_ 


* This Sa'adat Khan had first been in bak ; but later he entered Akbar’s service. 
the service of the Dak’hin kings as com- * Vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
mander of the Forts of Galuab and Tiran- | 1870, p. 275. ; 
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who aimed at the crown, and in the fight which ensued, Abdal was shot. <A hostile 
party, thereupon, raised one Sayyid Mubarak to the throne, and in a fight which 
took place on the maidan of Srinagar, where the Id prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he fled, and came, in the 24th year, 
to Akbar’s Court, where he was well received. During his stay at court, Sayyid Mu- 
barak had been forced to retire, and Lohar Chak, son of Yisuf’s uncle, had been made 
king. In the 25th year, (Akbarn., III., 288), the emperor ordered several Panjab 
nobles to reinstate Yusuf. When the imperial army reached Pinjar, the Kashmiris 
sued for mercy, and Yusuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without informing 
Akbar’s commanders, entered Kashmir, seized Lohar Chak without fighting, and 
commenced to reign. 

Some time after, Valih Diwinah reported to the emperor how firmly and indepen- 
dently Yusuf had established himself, and Akbar sent Shaikh Ya’qub i Kashmirf, a 
trusted servant, with his son Haidar to Kashmir, to remind Yusuf of the obligations 
under which he lay to the emperor. In the 29th year, therefore, Yusuf sent his son 
Ya‘qub with presents to Akbar, but refused personally to pay his respects, although the 
court, in the 3Uth year, had been transferred to the Panjab; and Ya’qub, who had 
hitherto been with the emperor, fled from anxiety for his safety. The emperor then 
sent Hakim ’Ali (No. 192) and Bahauddin Kambu to Yusuf, to persuade him to come, 
or, if he could not himself come, to send again his son. As the embassy was without 
result, Akbar ordered Shahrukh Mirzi (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The imperial 
army marched over Pak’hli, and was not far from Barah Mulah, when Yusuf sub- 
mitted and surrendered himself (Akbarn. III., 492).'| Shahrukh was on the point of 
returning, when he received the order to complete the conquest. Yusuf being kept 
a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised Aulid Husain, and, soon after, Ya’qub, Yusut’s son, 
to the throne ; but he was every where defeated. Information of Yusuf’s submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to court, and at Srinagar the khutbah was 
read, and coins were struck, in Akbar’s name, The cultivation of za’faran (p. 84)? and 
silk, and the right of hunting, were made imperial monopolies (p. 411). On the approach 
of the cold season, the army returned with Yusuf Khan, and arrived, in the 3lst year, at 
court. Todar Mall was made responsible for Yusuf’s person. 

As Ya'qib Khan anda large party of Kashmfris continued the struggle, Qasim 
(No. 59) was ordered to march into Kashmir, to put an end to the rebellion. Ya’qub 
was again on several occasions defeated. 

In the 32nd year, Yusuf was set at liberty, received from Akbar a jagir in Bihar 
(Akbarn., I11., 547), and was made a commander of 500. He served in Bengal. In the 
37th year, he accompanied Man Singh, to Orisa, and commanded the detachment, which 
marched over Jh&rkand and Kokrah* (Chutia Nagpur) to Mednipur (Akbarn., III., 641). 


4 The Akbarndmah (II1I., 492) calls ‘ place of the boar (4d7'd)’, which is one of 
the pass near Barah Miulah, where Yusuf the avatars. | sob 
surrendered, (plaJys, The Madsir has _? Regarding the cultivation of Za ’fa- 
wry. It is evidently the same pass ran (sattron) vide also Zuzuk, p. 45. 


: ‘ * Kokrah was mentioned above on p. 
which the Zuzwk (p. 292) calls eel Js4 401. tis the old name of Chutid Nag. 


W655, 2, kos from Barah Mulah. The ptir, one of the parganahs of which is 
Tu2zuk says that Barah Mulah means still called Kokrah, or Khukra, as spelt 
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Ya’qub Khan, soon after, submitted, and paid his respects to Akbar, when, in the 
3ith year, the court had gone to Kashmfr (p. 380). 

Yusuf Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229. Nu’r Qulij, son of Altin Qulij. 

Altin or dltén is Turkish, and means ‘ gold.’ 

Nir Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khan (No. 42). He served under him in the 
expedition to [dar, which Akbar had ordered to be made when moving, in the 21]st 
year, from Ajmir to Gogundah. In the fight with the zamindar of Idar, N. Q. was 
wounded. In the 26th year, he served under Sultan Muraéd against Mirzi Muham- 
mad Hakim. In the 30th year, he again served under Qulij Khan, who had been 
made governor of Gujrat. He continued to serve there under the Khankhanan (No. 29), 
and returned with him, in the 32nd year, to court. 

230. Mi’r’Abdul Hai, Mir ’Adl. 

The Tabagat calls him Khwdjah ‘Abdul Hai, and says that the was an Amfr. He 
had been mentioned above on pp. 468,471. 

231. Sha’h Quli’ Kha’n Na/‘ranji’. 

Abulfazl says that Shah Qulf was a Kurd from near Baghdféd. He was an old 
servant of Humayun. In the first year of Akbar’s reign, he served under Khizr Kh&n 
(p. 365, note 2) in the Panj&b. He was much attached to Bairam. In the 11th year, 
he was sent to Gadha, when Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) had left that province with- 
out permission for Makkah. 

The Tabaq4t calls him a commander of 1000. 

His son, P&dishah Qulf, wasa poet, and wrote under the name of Jazbé. A few 
verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

282. Farrukh Kha’n, son of Khan i Kal4n (No. 16). 

He was mentioned on pp. 322 and 357. According tothe Tabaqat, he served, 1 
1001, in Bengal. . 

2383. Sha’dma’n, son of Khaén i A’zam Kokah (No. 21). 

Vide above, p. 328. 

234. Haki’m’Ainul Mulk, of Shiraz. 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim ul Mulk; vide below among the Physi- 
cians of the court. 


on the survey maps. The Rajah, Col. (Akbarndmah, III., 641). 


ain mentioned in the 


Dalton informs me, once resided in Kok- 
rah at a place in Lat. 23° 20’ and Long. 
88° 87’, nearly, where there is still an 
old fort. Vide also Vth Report (Madras 
aes vol. I., p. 603; old edition, p. 
Al 


The Rajah of Kokrah who, in the 
30th year, succumbed to Shahbaz Khén 
(p. 401) is called Madhu. In the 37th 
year, Madhtiand Lak’hmi Rai of Kok- 
rah served in Yusuf Khan's detachment, 
to which the contingents also of Sangram 
Singh Shaha of K’harakpir (p. 446, and 
Proceedings, A. S. Bengal, for May, 1871), 
and Puran Mall of Gidhor belonged 


Kokrah is 
Tuzuk i JahAngiri (pp. 154, 155), where 
it is defined as a hilly district between 
south Bihar and the Dak’hin. It was 
run over, in the beginning of 1025, by 
Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, governor of 
Bih&r, who was dissatisfied with the few 
diamonds and elephants which the 
Rajahs sent him as tribute. The then 
Rajah is called Durjun Sal. He was 
captured with several of his relations in 
& cave, and the district was annexed to 


ihar. 
The Tuzuk has (/. c.) a few interesting 
notes on the diamonds of Kokrah. 
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He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on his 
mother’s side, to the renowned logician Muhaqgiq i Dawwani. The Historian Baddéoni 
was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. In the 9th year, he was sent 
as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of Gujrat. In the 17th year, he brought I’timad 
Khan (No. 67) and Mir Aba Turdb to the emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on 
his march to the eastern provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent 
to ‘Adil Khan of Bijapur, from where, in 985, he returned to court (Buddoni, II., 250). 
He was then made Faujdar of Sambhal. In the 26th year, when ‘Arab Bahadur 
and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified Bareli, and refusing all offers, 
held out till the arrival of an Imperial corps, when he defeated the rebels. In the 
same year, he was made Cadr of Bengal, and in the 3lst year, Bakhshi of the Cubah 
of Agrah. He was then attached to the Dak’hin corps of ‘Aziz Kokah (No. 21), 
and received Handiah as jagir. When ’Aziz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, he 
went without permission to court (35th year), but was at first refused audience. On 
enquiry, however, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handiah on the 27th Zi Hajjah, 1003 (Bad4oni II., 403). 

The Mirzaf Masjid, also called Padishahi Masjid, in Old Barelf, Mirzaf Mahallah, 
was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 (24th year), when the 
Hakim was Faujdar of Sambhal. 

He was also a poet, and wrote under the fakhallu¢ of Dawai. 

235. Ja’nish Baha’dur. 

J Anish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 345. He was at first in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. After the death, in the 30th year, of his master, 
he came with his sons to India. Soon after, he served under Zain Kokah (No. 34) 
against the Yusufzais, and saved Zain’s life in the Khaibar catastrophe. In the 35th 
year, he served under the Khankhanan in T’hat’hah, and returned with him, in the 
38th year, to court. Later, he served in the Dak’hin. He died in the 46th year 
(1009). He was an excellent soldier. 

His son, Shujd’at Khdn Shddi Beg. He was made, in the 7th year of Shah- 
jaban’s reign, a commander of 1000, and received the title of Shad Khan. In the 12th 
year, be was sent as ambassador to Nazr Muhammad Khan of Balkh. On his return, 
in the 14th year, he was made a commander of 1500, and was appointed governor of 
Bhakkar, vide Shah Quli Khan. Afterwards, on the death of Ghairat Khan, he was 
made governor of T’hat’hah, and a commander of 2000. In the 19th year, he was 
with Prince Murad Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakhshan. In the 21sth year, he was 
appointed governor of Kabul, vice Siw& Ram, and held, in the following year, an 
important command under Aurangzib in the Qandahdr expedition and the conquest 
of Bust. In the 23rd year, he was made a commander of 3000, 2500 horse, and 
received the coveted distinction of a flag anda drum. Two years later, in the 25th 
year, he served again before Qandahar, and was made, on Shahjahaén’s arrival in 
Kabul, a commander of 3500, 3000 horse, with the title of Shuja’at Khdn. In the 
26th year, he served under Dara Shikoh before Qandahar, and with Rustam Khan 
Bah4dur at Bust. He died soon after. He hada son of the name of Muhammad 
Sa‘id. 

61 
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236. Mi’r Ta/hir i Misawi. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 94, 111, and 201. According to the 
Tabagdt, Mir Tahir is ‘the brother of Mirz& Yusuf Razawi (No. 37), and was distinguish- 
ed for his bravery.” It would thus appear that Abulfazl makes no difference between 
the terms Razawt and Misawi (vide p. 381, under No. 61). 

337. Mi’rza’’Ali’ Beg ’Alamshéhi. 

He is mentioned in the Akbarn&mah among the grandees who accompanied Mun- 
’im to Bengal and Oris4, and took part in the battle of Takarof (p. 375). After the 
outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a conspiracy made by Mir Zaki, 
*Abdi Kor, Shih4b i Badakhshf, and Kijak Yasdwul, to go over to the rebels. The 
plot, however, was discovered; they were all imprisoned, but Mir Zaki alone was 
executed. Akbarndmah, ITI., 262. 

His epithet "Alamshdhé is not clear to me. 

He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

[Mi’rza’ ’Ali’ Bog i Akbarshéhi].' 

He was born in Badakhsh&n, and is said to have been a highly educated man. 
When he came to India, he received the title of Akbarshdhf. In the 30th year, he 
commanded the Ahadis on Shahrukh’s expedition to Kashmir (p. 479). 

Later, he served under Prince Muréd in the Dak’hin. When the prince, after 
making peace, returned from Ahmadnagar, Cadiq Khan (No. 43) occupied Mabkar. 
But new disturbances broke out under the Dak’hin leaders Azhdar Khan and ’Ain Khan, 
against whom (’adiq sent a corps under M. ‘Ali Beg. He suddenly fell over them, and 
routed them, carrying off much plunder and many dancing girls (zanda +t ak’hdrah). 
In consequence of this defeat, Khudawand Khan and other Amirs of the Nizamshéh 
marched against the imperialists with 10,000 horse, but (adiq and M. A. B. defeated 
them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took Fort Rahvitarah (g,3,!,) near Daulatabad, 


after a siege of one month, occtpied, in the same year, Patan on the Godavarf, and 
took Fort Lohgadh. ‘“ Both forts,” says the author of the Maasir, ‘“ have, from want of 
water, become uninhabitable (mismdr shudak), and are so tothisday.” Later, M. A. B. 
served under Abulfazl, and distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag, and continued to serve, under the 
KhankhanAn, in the Dak’hin. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 4000, jagirdar 
of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the pursuit of Khusrau (Tuzuk, 
p. 30). Later, he received a tuyé/ in Audh. When Jahangir went to Ajmfr, he went 
to court. One day, he paid a visit to the tomb of Mu'inuddin i Chishti. On seeing 
the tomb of Shahbiz Khan (p., 401), he stooped down, and embracing it, ex- 
claimed, “ Oh! he was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd Rabi’ I., 1025). 

It is said that he kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them well. In his 
habits he was an epicurean. He was looked upon asa great patron of the learned. 
He died childless, at the age of seventy-five (Tuzuk, p. 163). 


* The Twauk (p. 11) says, he belonged | as he belonged to Badakhshén. Perhaps 
to the ulis i Dikhit, avery doubtful term, | we have to read ulss i duldat (p. 388). 
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388. Ra’m Da’s, the Kachwahah. 
His father was a poor man of the name of Ordat (gy), and lived at Lini (or 


Baunli, vide p. 398). Rim Dis was at first in the service of Rai S41 Darb&rf (No. 106), 
and was recommended by him to the emperor. His faithfulness was almost proverbial. 
In the 17th year, when Todar Mall was ordered to assist Mun’im in Bihdr, he was made 
his xdib in the Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace in A’grah near Hatié- 
pul, he lived in the guard house, ‘ always watching with his 200 Rajputs, spear in 
hand.’ 

Immediately before Akbar’s death, he put his men over the treasures of the 
palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, with whom he 
stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with ‘Abdullah Khan to Gujr&t and 
the Dak’hin, and gave him the title of R4jah and a flag, Rantanbhur being assigned to 
him as jagir (Zuzuk, p. 98). It seems that he received the title of Réjah Karan. 
After the defeat of the Imperialists, Jah4ngir wished to make an example of the 
Amirs who had brought disgrace on the imperial arms. He ordered their pictures 
to be drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused each 
Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Das’s portrait, he said, “ Now, when thou wert 
in Rai Sal's service, thou hadst a tankah per diem; but my father took an interest in 
thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas! 
thy title, Rajah Karan, ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without 
the comforts of thy faith.’ Ram D4s was immediately sent to Bangash, where, 
in the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, he said, 
“My curse has come true; for the Hindts believe that a man who dies beyond the 
Indus, will go straight to hell.” 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Naman Dds, in the 48th year of Akbar’s reign, left the court 
without permission, and went home. At the request of his father, Shah Quli Khan’s 
men were to bring him back to court by force. But Naman defied them; a struggle 
ensued, and he was killed. R&m Das was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of 
condolence. | 

His second son, Dalap Dds, had the same character as his father; but he died 
young. ~< 

In the Tuzuk (p. 312), a villa near aspring called Inch ( 21), between Banptr and 
Kak&pirin Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given Rim Das. Vide also 
Tuzuk, p. 39, }. 3. 

239. Muhammad Kha’n Niya‘zi’. 

Abulfazl ranks him among the commanders of 500. Under Jahangir, he rose to 
a command of 2000. Like Mirz4é Rustam Cafawi and Abul Hasan Turbatf, he refused 
a title; for he said that his name was Muhammad, than which no better name 
existed. 

He served under Shahbféz Khan (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished himself 
in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbaz was so anxious to retain 
his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per annum. Later, he served under the 
Kh4nkbanan in the conquest of T’hat’hah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirzé Jani 


fr 
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Beg (No. 47) near Lak’hi,' where he obtained a signal victory, though far outnum- 
bered by the enemies. From that time, the Khankhanan was his friend. 2 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading part in the Dak’hin wars, especially in the 
fights with Malik "Ambar near Khark{, a famous battle field (vide note to No. 255), 
and continued to serve there under Prince Shabjahan. 

He died in 1037. The ¢drikh of his death is yyras yt wld ov”, ‘ Muhammad 
KhAn, the saint, is dead.’ He was a man of great piety. His day was carefully divided ; 
religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on the Qoran, conversing with holy 
men, sleeping and eating, each had its fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his 
routine except on the march. He never neglected the ablution (wuz) prescribed by 
the law. People told many miraculous stories (¢hawdrigq) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dak’hin, he held Ashti (in the Wardah district) as 
jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several mosques, houses, 
and gardens. “At present,” says the author of the Madsir, “there is only one of his 
hundred houses left, the store house where his lamps were kept; the whole town and 
the neighbourhood are deserted, and do not yield the tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man of worth 
(kase namdnd kih rushde ddshtah bdshad).”* 

He was buried in Ashti. People often pray at his tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly Niyazi Afghans. If one of them died, 
he gave a month’s pay to his family; or, if he had no children, half a month’s pay to 
his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan Niyazi, was in the 20th year of Sh4hjahan’s reign a com- 
mander of 2500 (Pddtshdhndmah, II., 386, 725). 

240. Abul Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 

From the Akbarnémah (III., 248) we see that in the 24th year (987) he was 
stationed in Chanderi and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in suppressing the Bihar 





2 Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s 


Historians, Vol. I., p. 260. 

* «The emperor Jahangir gave the 
Ashti, Amner, Paunar, and Taliginw 
(Barar) parganahs in jagir to Muhammad 
Khan Niyazi. He restored Ashti, and 
brought the country round under culti- 
vation. A handsome mausoleum was 
built over his grave in Mughul style. 
Muhammad Khan was succeeded by 
Ahmad Khan, who died in 1061. A 
similar mausoleum was erected over his 
tomb, but smaller and of inferior work- 
manship. The two stand side by side 
within an enclosure, and are the sights of 
Ashti. ‘They areindeed striking monu- 
ments of art to find in such a remote 
spot as this. After the death of Ahmad 
Khan, the power of the Niyazis gradu- 
ally declined: in time A’shti itself passed 
from their handsinto the possession of 


the Marhatta officials, and now nothing 
remains to them save a few rent-free fields, 
sufficient merely for their subsistence. 
The tombs of their ancestors were already 
falling into disrepair owing to the poverty 
of the family, when they were taken in 
hand by the district authorities as worthy 
objects of local interest, and restored from 
municipal funds. Lately, in consideration 
of the past history of the family, and the 
local respect which it commands, the 
Government conferred on Nawab Wabid 
Khan, one of its representatives in Ashtf, 
the powers of an honorary magistrate.” 

“ Karanja, A small octroi town in 
the Arvi tahcil of the Wardah district. It 
was founded some 260 years by Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Niyazi of Ashti.” Ex- 
tracts from C. Grant’s Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces of India, second edition, 
1870, pp. 7 aud 236, 
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rebels (III., 273). In the 28th year, he served in Gujrét (III., 423, and Baddont 
II., (323). Vide also p. 389. 

241. Khwa’jagi’ Muhammad Husain, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Qasim Khan (No. 59), and had the title of Mir Barr, 
in contradistinction to that of his brother. Hecame in the 5th year with Mun’im 
(No. 11) from Kabul to India, When dissensions broke out between Ghani Khan, 
Mun’im’s son, and Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtahbegi (No. 66), whom Mun’im had 
left as his ndibs in Kabul, Haidar was called to court, and Abul Fath,’ son of Mun- 
’im’s brother, was sent there to assist Ghani. Muhammad Husain accompanied Abul 
Fath. He remained a long time in Kabul. After his return to India, he accompanied 
the emperor on his march to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality made him a 
favorite with the emperor, and he was appointed Mir Bakdwal (master of the imperial 
kitchen), and was also made a commander of 1000. 

In the 5th year of Jahangir, he officiated for Hashim (No. 226) as governor of 
Kashmfr. On Hashim’s arrival he returned to court, and died in the end of the 7th 
year (1021; Zuzuk, p. 114). 

He had no children. The Tuzuk says that he was quite bald, and had neither 
moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. Abul Qa’sim, brother of Abdul Qadir Akhind. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 199 and 251. Badaoni (II., 323) calls him 
a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar’s teacher (dkAtind). In 
991, Abul Qasim was made Diwan of Gujrt. 

243. Qamar Kha’n, son of Mir ’Abdullatif of Qazwin (No. 161). 

He served under Mun’im (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the battle of 
Takarof (p. 375). In the 22nd year, he served under Shihab in Gujrat (Akbarn., 
III., 190), and in the 24th year, under Todar Mall in Bihar. In the 25th year, he 
took part in the battle near Sult4nptr Bilhari (p. 400, and Akbarn., IIL, 306). 

His son, Kaukab, fell under Jahangir for some fault into disgrace. He was 
flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, vide Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjun Singh, 

245. Sabal Singh, / sons of Rajah Man Singh (No. 30). 

256. Sakat Singh, 

Some MSS. have Durjan® instead of Arjun. The name of Sakat Singh, moreover, 
recurs again at No. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter place we should read 
Himmat Singh, though all MSS. have Sekat. 

Nor is it clear why Abulfazl has not entered the name of Bhéo Singh, who at Akbar’s 
death was a commander of 1000, and was gradually promoted, during Jahangfr’s 
reign, to a mangab of 5000. Like his elder brother Jagat Singh (No. 160), he died from 
excessive drinking (1030). His name often occurs in the Tuzuk. 





2 Abul Fath, who on p. 318 has erro- * The Lucknow edition of the Akbar- 
neously been called Abdul Fath, was the namah (III., 642) has also Durjan, and 
son of Fazil Beg, Mun’‘im's brother. (by mistake) Sid for Sabal Singh. The 
Badéoni I1., 56 has Fazdil Beg, but Subhan Singh mentioned in the same 
the Akbarndmah and the Madsir have passage, sould also appear to be a son 
faztl, of Man Singh, 
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Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year in the con- 
quest of Oris’. Sakat Singh, in the 26th year (989), had served in Kabul. They died 
before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars with the 
Afghans. 

Col. J. C. Brooke in his Political History of the State of Jeypore (Selections from 
the Records, Government of Fndia, Foreign Department, No. LXV, 1868) mentions six 
sons of Man Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, Sakat, Bhim, and Kalydn Singh. The 
last two are not mentioned by Muhammadan historians ; nor are Bhéo and Sabal 
mentioned by Brooke. Vide ‘A Chapter from Mukammadan History, in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Mustafa’ Ghilszi’. 

A Sayyid Muctafa is mentioned in the Akbarnémah (III., 416). He served in 
the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present iu the battle near Maisdnah, 18 kos S. E. 
of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fulad{ was defeated. 

247. Nazar Kha’n, son of Sa’id Khan, the Gakk’har. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, No. 382. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 

The Tabaqg&t calls him Nazar Beg, son of Sa’id Khan, and says that in 1001, he 
was 8 Hazari. 


Mughul Historians give the following tree of the Gakk’har chiefs— 
Sult4n Tatar, the Gakk’har. 














C7 a 
1, Sultan Sarang ...... ab caheusdvanstaaateccda eeavoscibiuns »». 2. Sultan Adam 
Rochen MOR iaiCtite,  _. ddlicnialdt Abide ituemnitgesds 
1. Kamél Khan 2. a Khan 1. Leshkari 2. Muhammad Khan 
Mubérak Khan 1. Nazar Khan Jalal Khén (No. 170) 
(No. 171) (No. 247) 
2. Shah Muhammad Akbar Quli Sultan 
(No. 332) | 
Murad Quii Sultdn 
Allah Quli 


Jalal Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son Akbar Quili, 
who then served at KAngrah, was made a commander of 1000, and sent to Bangash 
(Tuzuk, pp. 307, 308). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khusrau’s revolt passed on his way to Kabul 
through the Gakk’har district (Tuzuk, pp. 47,48). He left the Bahat (lst Muharram, 
1016) and came to Fort Rohtas, the cost of which he states to have been 161,000,000 
dams, ‘ which is equal to 4,025,000 rupees in Hindusténf money, or 120,000 Persian 
tumAns, or 1 trb, 2,175,000 silver Halis of Turini money.’ After a march of 4} kos, 
he came to Tilah, ti/ah in the Gakk’har dialect meaning ‘a hill.’ He then came to 
Dih Bhakralah, bhakrd meaning ‘forest.’ The way from Tilah to Bhakré passes along 
the bed of the Kahan river, the banks of which are full kanfr flowers. He then 
came to Hatié, which was built by a Gakk’har of the name of H&t hi (mentioned in 
Mr. Delmerick’s History of the Gakk’hars, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1871). 
The district from Margalah to Hatié ie called Pot’hwar; and from Rohtds to Hatié 
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dwell the Bhigifls, a tribe related to the Gakk’hars. From Hatié, he marched 42 
kos and reached Pakkah, so called because it has a pucca saréi. Four and a half kos 
farther on, he came to Kurar, which means in the Gakk’har dialect ‘rugged.’ Hethen 
went to Réwalpindi, which is said to have been built by a Hindi of the name Rawal, 
pind{ meaning ‘a village,’ and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and 
the pool of the place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kharbuzah, where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (kharbuzah). The Gakk’hars used formerly 
to collect tolls there. He then came to the K4lap4ni, and to the Margalah pass, mdr 
meaning ‘ killing,’ and ga/ah ‘a carawan.' ‘‘ Here ends the country of the Gakk’hars. 
They are a brutish race, always at feud with each other. I asked them to live in 
peace; but they will not.” 

The Pddishdhndmak (II., 240, 264, 266, 722, 733, 740) mentions several Gake 
Khar chiefs— 

1. Akbar Quli Sultan, a commander of 1500, 1500 horse, died in the 18th year 
of Shahjaban’s reign. His son Muréd Quali Sultin, was under Shahjahén a com- 
mander of 1500, 1090 horse (Pddishdhn. II., 410, 485, 512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabbar Quill, (brother of Jalal Khan),* 1000, 800 horse. 

3. Khizr Sultan, (son of Nazar Khan),? 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th year 
Shahj.’s reign. 

The Padishéhniémah (I., p. 432) mentions Gakk’hars’ mules as famous. 

The Madsir ¢ ’A’lamgiré (p. 156) also mentions Murad Qulf and his son Allah 
Quli. Allah Quli’s daughter was married to Prince Muhammad Akbar, fourth son 
of Aurangz{b, on the 3rd Rajab, 1087. 

248. Ra/’m Chand, son of Madhukar [ Bundelah]. 

He is also called Rédm Séh, and was mentioned on p. 356. He was introduced 
at court by Cadiq Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir (1000). In the first 
year of Jahangir’s reign, we find him in rebellion, evidently because his right of suc- 
cession was rendered doubtful by the predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh Deo, 
Ram Chand’s younger brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by ’Abdul- 
lah Khan, who moved from Kalp{, his jagfr, to Undchah. On the 27th Zi Qa'dah 1015, 
Ram Chand was brought fettered to court; but Jahdngir had his fetters taken off, 
gave him a dress of honor, and handed him over to Rajah Bast of Dhamerf. ‘ He 
never thought that he would be treated so kindly’ (Tuzuk, p. 42). But Undchah was 
handed over to Bir Singh Deo as reward for the murder of Abulfazl. 





* For the geographical details of this junction with the Sohan. Sardi Khar- 


e I am indebted to Mr. J. G. Del- 
perch. The Tuzuk has Pilah of Ttlah ; 
Bhakrd for Bhakrdlah, and the Persian 
word khdnah for Kahan ( «als ), the 


name of the river near Bhakraélah—-a 
most extraordinary mistake; kor for 
Kurar or Gtrd, a village near Manikya- 
lah ; Ponhihdr for Pothwdér. Mr. Del- 
merick also says that the river near 
Hatiaé, or Hdt’Atd, is called Kas{, and 
that near Rawalpindi is the Lahi, which 
forces a passage through low hills where 
there is avery deep pool, just before its 


uzah is also called Saréi Madhi. 

On the same page of Sayyid Ahmad’s 
edition of the Tuzuk, we have to read. 
Khattar and Dilah-zdk, for Khar and 
Dilah-zdk. The Khattars occupy the 
district called Khatar, and the Dilah-zaks 
are found in the Ch’hach valley of the 
Indus. 

Pot’hwar is the country between the 
Jhelam and the Sohan; but Jahdngir 
extends it to the Margalah pass from 
Hatia (30 miles from the Jhelam). 


* So according to Mr. Delmerick. 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jah4ngfr married Rém Chand’s daughter at 
the request of her father (vide Tuzuk, p. 77; and No, 225, note). 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son Bharat Singh- 
Tuzuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan Historians give the following tree of the Undchah Bundelahs— 


Rajah Partéb, founds Undchah in 1631, A. D. 


en 














-c——__-- ees 
1. Bharat Chand, 2. Madhukar Singh, 
(died childless). (dies 1000). 
Cor. ea, oe ee 
]. Ram Chand, 2. Hodal Rao, 3. Bir Singh Deo, the murderer 
(dies 1021). (killed, p. 356). of Abulfazl (dies 1038). 
A son. o_o er gee ae es 
| 1. Jhujhar Singh. 2, Pahar Singh. 3. Chandr Man. 
Bharat. | 4. Beni Das. 
| BikramAjit. Subhan Singh. 5. Bhagwan Das. 
Debi Singh. 


| 
Prit’hi Singh. 

| 
Sanwal Singh. 


The Madsir contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Vide also 
Thornton’s Gazetteer, under Oorcha. 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das were killed by a Rajptit in the 13th year of Shah- 
jahan’s reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1000, 600 horse, re- 
spectively. 

Chandr Man was in the 20th year of Sh. a commander of 1500, 800 horse. 

Vide Padishahnamah I., 172 (where another Bundelah of the name of Suhk Dev 
is mentioned), 206, 241, 368, 372, 425; IL., 731, 734. 

The Madsir «+ 'Alamgiri mentions several Bundelahs, as Satr Sal, Jaswant 
Singh, Indarman (died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat (2. c., pp. 161, 163, 
169, 273, 424). Vide also under No. 249. 

Bir Singh Deo, the murderer of Abulfazl, in often called in bad MSS. Nar Singh 
Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the Tuzuk, the Ist volume of Padishah- 
namah, the ‘Alamgirnamah, &c., and in Elphinstone’s History. The temples which 
he built in Mat’hura at a cost of 33 lacs of Rupees, were destroyed by Aurangzib in 
1080. (Madsir i’ Alamgiri, p. 95). 

249. Ra’jah Mukatman, the Bhadauriah. 

Bhadawar is the name of a district S. E. of Agrah ; its chief town is Hatkant’h 
(vide p. 323, note 4). The inhabitants are called Bhadauriahs. They were known as 
daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they managed to maintain their 
independence till Akbar had their chief trampled to death by an elephant, when they 
submitted. 

The next chief, Mukatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a mancab 
of 1000. In 992, he served in Gujrat (Akbarnamah III1., 423, 438). 


‘The Dutch traveller DeLaét has lis, Leyden, 1631, p. 209). He calls 
an interesting passage regarding Abul- Bu Singh Radzia Bertzingh Bondela. 
fazl’s death (De Jmperio Magni Mogu- 
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Under Jahangir, we find a chief of the name of R4jah Bikram&jit, who served 
under ‘Abdullah against the Ran&, and later in the Dak’hin. He died in the 
llth year of JahAngfr and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of 
the Tuzak (p. 108) mentions a Bhadauriah chief Mangat, who in the 7th year served 
in Bangash ; but the name is doubtful. 

Under Sh&hjahan, the head of the Bhadauriah clan was R4jah Kishn Singh: He 
served in the first year under Mah&bat Khan aguinst Jhujhér Singh, and in the 3rd 
year, against Khan Jahan Lodi and the Nizam ul Mulk, who had afforded Khan 
Jahan protection. In the 6th year, he distinguished himself in the siege of Daulat- 
ébad. Three years later, in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zaman against S&hii 
Bhonslah. He died in the 17th year (1053). 

In the Pddishdhndmah(I., b., 309) he is mentioned asa commander of 1000, 600 
horse. 

As Kishn Singh had only a son by a concubine, he was succeeded by Badan 
Singh,’ grandson of Kishn’s uncle. He was made Rajah and a commander of 1000. ~ 
In the 2lst year, at a darbar, a mast elephant ran up to him, took up one of his men 
with the tusks, when Badan Singh stuck his dagger into the animal which, frightened 
as it wasat the same time by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shahja- 
han rewarded the bravery of the Rajah with a khil’at, and remitted 50,000 Rs. out 
of the 2 lacs, which was the assessment of the Bhadéwar district. In the 22nd year, 
he was made a commander of 1500. In the 25th year, he served under Aurangzib, 
and in the 26th, under Dara Shikoh, before Qandahar, where in the following year 
he died. 

His son Mahé Singh was then made Rajah, and received a mangab of 1000, 800 
horse. He served in the 28th year in KAbul. After Daré’s defeat, he paid his re- 
spects to Aurangzfb, in whose reign he served.against the Bundelah rebels. In the 
10th year, he served under Kfémil Kh&n against the Yusufzais. He died in the 
26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh (vide Madsiri ’Alamgiri, p. 226 and 
p. 228, where the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrong Rddar Singh for Odat S.). He had 
before served under Jai Singh in the Dak’hin, and was in the 24th year made 
commandant of Chitor (2. c., p. 196). 

250. Ra’jah Ram Chandr, zamindar of Orisa. 

Regarding him vide Stirling’s report on Oyisé, Asiatic Researches, vol. XV. His 
name occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s conquest ot Or{s& (37th year of 
Akbar’s reign). 

The province of Khurdah (South Ofisé) was conquered and annexed to the Dihli 
empire by Mukarram Khan (vide No. 260), in the 12th year of Jahangir’s reign 
(Zuzuk, p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abul Qa’sim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adl (No. 
140). 

He served in the 25th year(998) in Bih&r, and in the battle of Sulfanpdr Bilhart ; 
also, in the 33rd year, against the Yusufzais. 





* So Pddishdhndmah, II., 732. The Mudsir calls him Bad Singh or Bud Singh. 
62 
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The Tarikh Ma’cimi (Dowson, Elliot’s Historians I., p. 243) gives earlier but 
perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to Bhakkar and the death of 
the Mir ’Adl, viz. his arrival at Bhakkar, 11th Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th 
Sha’bin, 984 (October, 1576). He was succeeded by his son Abulfazl, who 1s not 
mentioned in the Ain. On the 9th Zilhajjah, 985 (Feb. 1578), D'timad (No. 119) 
arrived at Bhakkar. 

252. Dalpat, son of Rai Rai Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 3v9. 


AVIIT. Commanders of Four Hundred, 


253. Shaikh Faizi’, son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abul Faiz. Faizi is his 
takhallug. Towards the end of his life, in imitation of the form of the takhallug of 
his brother "4//ami, he assumed the name of Fayydzt. 

Faizi was the eldest son of Shaik Mubarak of Nagor. Shaikh Mubarak (vide pp, 
169, 185, 198, 209) traced his origin to an Arabian dervish from Yaman, who in the 
9th century of the Hijrah had settled in Siwistan, where he married. In the 10th 
century, Mubarak’s father went to Hindustan, and settled at Nagor. Several of his 
children having died one after the other, he called his next child Mubdrak. He was 
born in 911, When a young man, Mubarak went to Gujrat, and studied under Khatib 
Abulfaz] of Kazarin and Maulana ’Ihnnad of Laristan. In 950, Mubéarak settled at 
Agrah. It is said that he often changed his religious opinions. Under Islem Shah, 
he was a Mahdawi, and had to suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar’s reign ; he 
then became a Nayshbandi, then a Hamadani, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to Shi'ism. But whatever his views may have been, the education 
which he gave his sons Faizi and Abulfazl, the greatest writers that India has produced, 
shews that he was a man of comprehensive genius. Shaikh Mub4rak wrote a 
commentary to the Qoran, in four volumes, entitled Manba'ul-'uytin,? and another 
work of the title of Jawdmi’ ulkilam., Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and died at Lahor, on the 17th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, at the age of 90 
years. The ¢drikh of his death will be found in the words Shaikh i kdmil. 

Shaikh Faizi was born at Agrah in 954. His acquirements in Arabic Literature, 
the art of poctry, and in medicine, were very extensive. He used to treat poor people 
gratis. One day, he appeared with his father before Shaikh ’Abdunnabf, the Cadr, 
(p. 272) and applied fora grant of 100 big’has ; but he was not only refused, but also 
turned out of the hall with every contumely on account of his tendencies to Shi’ism. 
But Faizi's literary fame reached Akbar’s ears, and in the 12th year, when Akbar was 
on the expedition to Chitor, he was called to court. Faizi’s bigoted enemies in Agrah 
interpreted the call as a summons before a judge, and warned the governor of the town, 
not to let Faizi escape. He therefore ordered some Mughuls to surround Mubarak's 
house ; but accidentally Faizi was absent from home. Mubérak was ill-treated, and 
when Faizi at last came, he was carried off by force. But Akbar received him most 





* Badaoni (III., 74) calls it Manba’u nafdis-il uytin. 
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favorably, and Faizf, in a short time, became the emperor’s constant companion and 
friend. He was instrumental in bringing about the fall of Shaikh 'Abdunnabf. 

In the 30th year, he planned a khamsah, or collection of five epics, in imitation 
of the Khamsah of Nizamf. The first, Markiz uladwdr, was to consist of 3000 verses, 
and was to be a jawdb (imitation) of Nizami’s Makhzan ulasrdr ; the Sulaimdn o 
Bilgis and the Nal Daman were to consist of 4000 verses each, and were to be 
jawdbs of the Khusrau Shirin and Lailé Majniin respectively ; and the Haft Kishwar 
and the Akbarndmah, each of 5000 verses, were to correspond to the Haft Paikar 
and the Sikandarndmah. In the 33rd year, he was made Malikushshu’araé, or Poet 
Laureate (Akbarn., III., 559). Though he had composed portions of the Khamsah, the 
original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year, Akbar urged him to persevere, 
and recommended the completion of the Nal-Daman. Faizf thereupon finished the 
poem, and presented, in the same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

Faizi suffered from asthma, and died on the 10th Gafar 1004 (49th year), The 
_ tdrikh of his death is Fuyydz 1 ’Ajam. It is said that he composed 101 books. The 

best known, besides his poetical works, are the Sawdti’ ul Ilhdm, and the Mawdrid ul 
kilam, regarding which vide below the poetical extracts. His fine library, consisting 
of 4300 choice MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Faizi had been employed as teacher to the princes; sometimes, he also acted as 
ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dak’hin, from where he wrote the letter 
to the historian Badaonf, who had been in temporary disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 105, 106, 183, 185, 197, 207, 209 ; and Journal, Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

254. Haki’m Misri’. 

According to Badaoni (III., 165), Hakim Micri was a very learned man and a 
clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of bis is mentioned which he wrote 
against Khwajah Shamsuddin Khawafi (No. 159). He died in Burhanptr, and was 
buried there. 

Micri is mentioned in the Akbarndmah, III., p. 629, and p. 843. In the latter 
passage, Abulfazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states that he saw his 
friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile Abulfuzl’s date with Badaoni’s 
statement; for Baddoni died in 1004 (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1869, 
p. 143). But both Abulfazl and Badaonf speak of the Hakim as a man of a most 
amiable and unselfish character. 

255. I’rij, son of Mirza Khankhanan (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahd4ngir, he was made 
Cabahdér of Barér and Ahmadnagar. He greatly distinguished himself daring 
several fights with Malik ‘Ambar, especially at K’harki,’ for which victories he was 





* 5574S. Lachmi Nardin Shafiq, the 
author of the Hagigat + Hindustdn, 
says that it was called K’harki from the 
Dak’hin word.*)y¢5, which means‘ stony,’ 
‘astony place. It lies 5 kos S.E. of 
Daulatabad (the old Dhardgarh and 
Deogir of ’Alfuddin Khiljf). K’harki 
under Jabangir was called Fathabad. In 


1024, a canal was dug from K’harki to 
Daulatabid. Its name was Chahdrnahri, 
and the tarikh of its completion is khair 
t jdré (pr. a running benefit). Later 
Aurangzib changed the name of K’harki 
to Aurangdbad, under which name it is 
now known. K’harki was the seat of 
Malik ’Ambar. 
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made a commander of 5000. In the 12th year, he served under Prince Shéhjahaén 
in the Dak’hin. 

It is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his dress. A 
daughter of his was married (2nd Ramaz4n, 1026) to Prince Shéhjahan. The off- 
spring of this marriage, Prince JahAn-afroz, was born at Agrah on the 12th Rajab, 
1028, and died at Burhaénpir, at the age of 1 year, 9 months (Pddishdhndmah). 

According to Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces (2nd edition, p. 128), 
Trij’s tomb is at Burh4npir. “The tomb was built during his lifetime, and is really 
a handsome structure.” The statement of the Gazetteer that Irij, towards the end 
of his life, “ lived as a recluse” at Burhdnpur, is not borne out by the histories; for 
according to the Tuzuk (p. 270), he died of excessive wine drinking. 

At his death (1028), he was only thirty-three years of age, The mangab of 
400, which Abulfazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred upon him, when 
he was a mere child. 

256. Sakat Singh, son of R4jah Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide above, under No. 244. 

257. ’Abdullah [Sarfaraz Khén], son of Khaini A’zam Mirz4 Kokah 
(No, 21). 

Vide p. 328. 

It was stated (p. 328) on the authority of the Madsir that he received the title 
of Sarddr Khdn, which had become vacant by the death of Takhtah Beg (No. 195). 
But the TPuzuk (p. 71) gives him the title of Sarfards Khdn. This is evidently a 
mistake of the author of the Madsir ; for the title of Sarddr Khdn was in the 8th year 
(1022) conferred on Khw&jah YAdgar, brother of ‘Abdullah Kh&n Firdz-jang (Tuzuk, 
p. 116), when ’Abdullah Sarfar4z Khan was still alive. 

The Maasir also says that ‘Abdullah accompanied his father to Gw&lir (p. 317); 
but the Tuzuk (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned in Rantanbhir, from where, at 
the request of his father, he was called to court. 

258. ’Ali’ Muhammad Asp. 

Badaoni says (II., p. 57) that “’Alf Muhammad Asp, who is now in the service 
of the emperor, at the instigation of Jajak Begum, killed Abul Fath Beg (p. 318).” 
In the 9th year, he was in the service of Mirzé Muhammad Hakfm, king of Kabul. 
Afterwards, he came to India. In the 26th year (989), he served under Prince Muréd 
against his former master (AkbarndmaA, III., 345) ; in the 30th year (993), he served 
in Kabul (III, 487, 490). In the 32nd year, he distinguished himself under ‘Abdul 
Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarikis (III., p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akbarndmah, he is wrongly called ’Alf Muham- 
mad Alf 

259. Mi’rza’ Muhammad. 

A Mirzé Muhammad was mentioned on p. 370. 

260. Shaikh Ba’yazid [Mu’azzam Khan], grandson of Shaikh Salim 

of Fathpur Sikri. 

Bayazfd’s mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahdngfr) on the day he was born 
(Tuzuk, p. 18). Inthe 40th year of Akbar’s reign, B. was a commander of 400, 
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and gradually rose to acommand of 2000. After Jahdngir’s accession, he received 
a mancab of 3000, and the title of Mu'azzam Kh&n. Soon after, he was made 
Cuibahdér of Dihlf (2. ¢., p. 37), and in the 3rd year, a commander of 4000, 2000 
horse. On his death, he was buried at Fathpur Sikri (7. c., p. 262). 

His son Mukarram Khd&n was son-in-law to Isl4m Khan Shaikh ‘Alauddin 
(another grandson of Shaikh Salfm), under whom he served in Bengal. He 
distinguished himself in the expedition to Kuch Haji, and brought the zamindar 
Parfch’hat before the governor.* At the death of his father-in-law, Muhtashim 
Khan Shaikh Qasim, brother of Islam Kh&n, was made governor of Bengal, and 
Mukarram Kh&n continued for one year in his office as governor of Kiich Haju; 
but as he could not agree with Qasim, he went to court. 

Later, he was made governor of Oris4, and conquered the province of Khurdah 
(2. c., pp. 214, 215), for which he was made a commander of 3000, 2000 horse. 
He seems to have remained in Oris& till the 11th year (1029), when Hasan ‘Alf 
Turkmén was sent there as governor (Tuzuk, p. 308). In the 16th year, M. Kh. 
came to court, and was made Cubahdér of Dihli and Faujdér of Mewét (l. c., p. 332). 

In the 21st year, he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khdnahzad Khan. 
He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved to the bank, as he wished 
to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden gale broke forth, during which he and 
his companions were drowned. 

261. Ghasgni’n Kha’n, of Jalor. 

Ghaznin Khfén was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a commander of 400. 
He is mentioned in the Pddishédhndmah (1., 167)* as having served during the reign 
of Jahdngir against the Rana. 

Bird in his History of Gujrat (pp. 124, 405) calls him Ghaznawt Khdn and 
Ghazni Khdn, and says, he was the son of Malik Khanji Jalori. Ghaznin Khan 
seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of Sultan Muzaffar. The Khan- 
kh4nén, on the 9th Muharram, 998, sent a detachment against Jalor; but perceiving 


2 Islam Kh&n was married to a sister 


E Tuzuk 3 oe (pp. 147, 220, 221, 
of Abulfazl, by whom he had a son called dd hokn 


223); in the Pddishdhndmah I., 496; 


Hoshang. Islam Khan died as governor 
of Bengal on the 6th Rajab, 1022. 
Tuzuk, p. 126. 

2 The Pddishdhndmah (II1., 64), where 
Mukarram Kh&n’s expedition is related, 
distinguishes between Kuch Haju and 
Kuch Bihar. The former was in the 
beginning of Jabdngir’s reign under 
Parichhat, the latter under Lachmf 
Naréin. Haji is the name of a famous 
leader of the Kuch people, who in ethno- 
logical works is said to have expelled the 
Kacharis and founded a dynasty which 
lasted two hundred years, His descen- 
dants still exercise jura regalia in Kiich 
Bihar Proper. Materials for a history 
of Kuch Bihar will be found in the 
Akbarndmak (Lucknow Edition, III, 
p- 208, annals of the 41st year); in the 


II., 64 to 79, 87, 88, 94; and in the 
Fathi A’shdm; vide also Journal, Asia- 
tic Society, Bengal, Vol. VII ; Stewart's 
History of Bengal, p. 96; and above, 
pp. 315, 340, 343. 

* Wrongly called in the Bibl. Indica 
Edition ot the Pddishdhndmak (I., 167), 
Ghazali Khan. 

Ghaznin’s jdgir before Akbar’s con- 
quest of Gujrat, as detailed by Bird 
(p. 124) includes portions of Nagor and 
Mirt’ha, and fixes the revenue at nearl 
10 lacs of rupees, with 7,000 horse. This 
can only have been nominal. Abulfazl, 
in his description of Cabah Ajmir, I1Ird 
book, mentions 34 lacs of rupees, with 
2000 horse, as the jama’ of Jélor and 
Sanchor (S. W. of j élor). 
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that he was not in a fit condition to offer resistance, Ghaznin went submissively to 
court. The emperor took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary 
possessions. 

His son Pahair was executed by Jahangir. “ When I came to Dih Qéziy4n, 
near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. This wretch had been put by me, after the death 
of his father, in possession of the Fort and the district of J&lor, his ancestral home. 
He is a young man, and was often checked by his mother for his bad bahaviour. 
Annoyed at this, he entered with some of his companions her apartments, and killed 
her. I investigated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed,” ( Cafar, 
1026; Tuzuk, p. 174). 

Another son of Ghaznin Khan is Nizam, who died in the 6th year of Shahjahan’s 
reign. He was a commander of 900, 550 horse ( Pddishdhn., I,, b., 313). 

Ghaznfn’s brother Firiz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died in the 
4th year (Pddishdhn., I., 6, 319). 

The Padishahnamah (II., 739) mentions also a Mujahid of J&lor, who in the 20th 
year of Shéhjahan’s reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. Kijak Khwa‘jah, son of Khwajah ’Abdullah. 

The first volume of the Akbarnaémah (p. 411) mentions a Kijak KhwA&jah among 
the grandees who accompanied Humaytn to India. The third volume of the same 
work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwajah, who in 993 served against Qutli Lohanf 
in Bengal. Vide No. 109. 

263. Sher Kha’n Mughul. 

264. Fathullah, son of Muhammad Waf. 

He appears to be the Fathullah mentioned in the Akbarndmah (III., 826) as the 
sharbatddy of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. For some fault he was 
sent to the Dak’hin; but as he got ill, he was recalled. He recovered, and went on 
sick leave to Mandi, where he died (1008). 

265. Ra‘i Manohar, gon of Rajah Lonkaran. 

Rajah Lonkaran belonged to the Shaikhéwat branch of the Kachhwahahs. 
He served, in the 2lst year, under M4n Singh against the Rand, and went in the 
same year with Rajah Bir Bay to Dongarptr,’ the zamindér of which wished to 
send his daughter to Akbar’s harem. In the 24th year, he served under Todar Mall 
in Bihdr, and in the 24th year, under the Khén Khanan in Gujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to Amber, that 
in the neighbourhood an old town existed, the site of which was marked by 
huge maunds of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild it, and laid the foundation 
himself. The new settlement was called Mol Manoharnagar.? In the 45th year, 





4 The word dongar which occurs in 
the names of places from Sorath to Mal- 
wah and Central India, is a Gond word 
meaning a forest. There are many 
Dongarpurs, Dongarganws, Dongartals, 
Dongars, &c. Similarly, the word bir 
in Mundari signifies a jungle, whence 
Birbhum (Western Bengal). Thus also 


Jhaykand, or jungle region, the general 
name of Chutié N beptr The above- 
mentioned Dongarptr lies on the N. W. 
frontier of Gujrat (Akbarn,. III., 169, 
170, 477). 

® The maps give a Manoharpur, north 
of Amber, about Lat, 27° 20’. 
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he was appointed with Rai Durga Lal (No. 103) to pursue Muzaffar Husain Mirza 
(p. 464), who was caught by KhwAajah Waisf. 

In the Ist year of Jahangir’s reign, he served under Prince Parwiz against the 
Réné, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1500, 600 horse (Tuzuk, 
p- 64). He served long in the Dak’hin, and died in the 11th year. 

His son Prit’hi Chand received after the death of his father the title of Rai, and 
was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (Z. c., p. 160). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, and was called at court Mirz& Manohar ; vide 
my article A chapter from Muhammadan History, Calcutta Review, April, 1871. 

266. Khwajah ’Abdussamad, Shirin-qalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwajah ’Abduccamad was a Shirazi. His father Khwajah Nizémul Mulk 
was Vazir to Shah Shujé’ of Shir4z. Before Humayun left Tran, he went to 
Tabriz, where ’Abdugcamad paid his respects. He was even at that time known as 
painter and calligraphist. Humayin invited him to come to him, and though then 
unable to accompany the emperor, he followed him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar, ’A. was a commander of 400; but low as his mancgab was, he had 
great influence at court. In the 22nd year, he was in charge of the mint at 
Fathpur Sikri (Akbaradmah, III., 195); and in the 31st year, when the officers were 
redistributed over the several ¢Gbahs, he was appointed Diwan of Multan. 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that he wrote the Suratulikhldg 
(Qoraén, Sur. CXII) on a poppy seed (ddnah 2 khashkhdsh). Vide p. 107. 

For his son vide No. 351. 

267. Silhadi’, son of Rajah Bihari Mall (No. 23). 

268. Ra’m Chand Kacbhwahah. 

Vide p. 387. 

{Ra’m Chand Chauha’n]. The Maasir says that he was the son of Badal 
Singh, and acommander of 500. In the 17th year, he served under M. ’Aziz Kokah 
(No. 21) in Gujrat, and in the 26th year, under Sultén Murdd against M. 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. In the 28th year, he was under M. Shahrukh 
in the Dak’hin. In the fight, in which Rajah ‘Ali of Khandesh fell, R. Ch. received 
twenty wounds and fell from his horse. Next day he was found still alive. He 
died a few days later (41st year, 1005). 

269. Baha’dur Kha/’n Qirdiar. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrat (AkbarndmaA, III., 25), 
in the 26th in Kabul (/. c., 333), and in the siege of Asir (1008). 

The Pddishdhndmah (1.,6., pp. 311, 315) mentions Ababakr and ’Usman, sons of 
Bahddur Khan Qurbeg{, who seems to be the same officer. They died in the 8th and 
9th years of Shahjahan. 

270. ,Ba’nka’, the Kachhwahah. 

He served in the 26th year in Kabul (Akbarn., III., 333). His son Haridi 
R&ém was under Shahjahén a commander of 1500, 1000 horse, and died in the 9th 
of his reign. 
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271. Mi'rza’ Abw’ Sa’i’d, ; ee 
272. Mirza’ Sanjar. sons of Sultan Husain Mirza. 


They were mentioned above on p. 314: Mirza Sanjar is not to be confounded 
with the Mirza Sanjar mentioned on p. 477, note 2. 

273. ’Ali’ Marda'n Baha‘dur. 

The Tabaqat mentions him as having been in 984 (21st year) at court, from 
where he was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 42) at Tdar, who was to go to Gujrat to see 
the ships off which under Sultan Khwajah (No. 108) were on the point of leaving 
for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan Khanan in Sind,? andin the 41st year, 
in the Dak’hin. Subsequently, he commanded the Talinganah corps. In the 4¢th 
year, he marched to Pat’hri to assist Sher Khwajah (No. 176), when he heard that 
Bahadur Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talinganah, 
had been defeated. He returned, and attacked the enemies who were much stronger 
than he; his men fled, and he himself was captured. In the same year, Abulfazl 
made peace, and ’Ali Mardan was set at liberty. In the 47th year, he served with 
distinction under Mirza [rij (No. 255) against Malik ’Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir’s. reign, he was attached to the corps commanded 
by ‘Abdullah Khan Firtz-jang, who had been ordered to move with the Gujrat 
army over Nasik into the Dak’hin, in order to co-operate with the second army corps 
under Khan Jahan Lodi. ‘Abdullah entered the hostile territory without meeting 
the second army, and returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In 
one of the fights which ensued, ’A. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik "Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save him, he died 
two days later of his wounds, in 1021 A. H. (Tuzuk, p. 108). 

His son Karamullah served under Jahangir (Tuzuk, p. 269), and was under 
Shahjahan a commander of 1000, 1000 horse. He was for some time commandant 
of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st year of Shahj.’s reign. 

274. Raza’ Quli’, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

Vide above p. 331. 

275. Shaikh Khu’bu’ (Qutbuddin Khan i Chishti] of Fathpur Sik. 

His father was a Shaikhzidah of Badaon, and his mother a daughter of Shaikh 
Salim. Khubt was a foster-brother of Jahangir.2 When the prince was at 1l4hébad 
in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon Khibi the title of Qu¢buddin Khaa, 
and made him Cubahdir of Bihar. On his accession, he made him Cubabdér of 
Bengal, vice Man Singh (9th Juméda I., 1016 ; Tuzuk, p. 37). 

At that time, Sher Afkan ’Ali Qulf Istajlu (vide No. 394) was tuyuldar of 
Bardwan, and as his wife Mihrunnisa [Nir Jahan] was coveted by the emperor, Qutb 
was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who, however, refused to go. Qutb, 
therefore, went to Bardwan, sending Ghids4, son of his sister, before him, to persuade 
Sher Afkan that no harm would bedone to him. When Qutb arrived, Sher Afkan 
went to meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up his 





* Vide Dowson, Elliot’s Historians, ® Jahdugir says that Khubu's mother 
L, p. 248. was dearer to him than his own mother. 
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horse-whip as a sign for his companions to cut down Sher Afkan. ‘“ What is all this ?”’ 
exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to call back his men, and advancing towards 
Sher, upbraided him for his disobedience. His men mistaking Qutb's signal to with- 
draw, closed round Sher, who rushed with his sword against Qutb, and gave him a 
deep wound in the abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing his protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down the scoundrel. Ambah Khin, 
a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Sher Afkan, and gave him a 
sword cut over the head ; but he fell at the same time pierced through by Sher’s 
sword (p. 474, note 1). The men now crowded round him and struck him to the 
ground. Qutbuddin was still on horseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been 
killed, and he sent off Ghiasa to bring his effects and his family to Bardwan. He then 
was removed in a palkee. He died whilst being carried away. His corpse was taken 
to Fathpur Sikri and buried. 

In 1013, he built the Jami’ mosque of Badaon. ° 

His son, Shaikh Ibraéhim, was, in 1015, a commander of 1000, 300 horse, and 
had the title of Kishwar Khdn. He was for some time governor of Rohtas, and 
served in the beginning of 1021 against "Usman. 

Dahdiah, son of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the Pddishadhndmah (I., b 
100, 177, 307 ; II, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

276. Zia’-ul Mulk, of Kashan. 

The Akbarrdmah (III, 490, 628) and the Zuzuk (p. 11) mention a Ziduddén. 

The Hakim Ziduddin of Kishan, who under Sh&bjahan held the title of Rahmat 
Khan, can scarcely be the same. 

277. Hamzah Beg Ghatra’ghali’. 

He may be the brother of No. 203. The Akbarndmah (III., 255) mentions also 
a Husain Beg Ghatraghalf. 

278. Mukhtar Beg, son of Aghé Mulla. 

Mukht4r Beg served under A’zam Khan Kokah (No. 21) in Bihar, Gadha-Riisin 
(Akbarn., 11I., 276, 473), and in the 36th year, under Sult4én Murad in Malwah. 

Nacrallah, son of Mukhtar Beg, was under Shahjahin a commander of 700, 150 
horse, and died in the 10th year. 

Fathullah, son of Nacrullah, was under Shahjahan a commander of 500, 50 hors» 
(Pddishdha., I., b, 318; I1., 752). 

Abulfazl calls Mukhtar Beg the son of Agha Mulla. This would seem to be the 
Aghs Mullé Dawatdar, mentioned on p. 369. If so, Mukhtar Bee would be the 
brother of Ghidsuddin ’Ali (No. 126). The Agha Mulla mentioned below (No. 376), 
to judge from the Tuzuk (p. 27), is the brother of Agaf Khan ITI. (No. 98), and had a 
son of the name of Badi’uzzaman, who under Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 
1U0 borse (Pdd., I.,b., 827; IL, 751). In Muhammadan families the name of the 
grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haidar ’Ali’ Arab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Afghanistan (Adbara., ITT., 540, 648). 

280. Peshrau Kha’a [ Mihtar Sa’édat J. 

Mibtar Sa’Adat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service of Shah 
Tahmasp, who gave him as a present to Humaytin. After Humayan’s death, he was 
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promoted, and got the title of Peshrau Khdn. In the 19th year, Akbar sent him on 
a mission to Bihar, where he was caught on the Ganges by Gajpati, the great 
zamindar (p. 399, note 2). When Jagdespur, the stronghold of the Rajah, was 
conquered, Gajpati ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Peshrau. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and told another man to do so. But the 
latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; and the Rajah, who 
was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, ordered him to take P. on his 
elephant. The elephant was wild and restive, and the man who was in charge of P., 
fell from the animal and got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in 
such a manner, that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s hands 
were tied, he managed to get to the kaldwah (p. 127) of the driver, and thus sat firm 5 
but the driver unable to manage the brute, threw himself to the ground and ran away, 
leaving P. alone on the elephant. Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself 
down, when he was picked up by a trooper who had been searching for him. 

In the 21st year, he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati' (Akbarn., III., 163). 
In the 25th year, he served in Bengal (2. ¢., p. 289). Later he was sent to Nizamulmulk 
of the Dak’hin, and afterwards to Bahédur Khan, son of Rajah ’Ali Khan of Khandesh. 
His mission to the latter was in vain, and Akbar marched to Asir. P, distinguished 
himself in the siege of Maligadh. 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2000, and continued him in his office as 
superintendent of the Farrdsh-khdnah (Quarter-Master). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the Ist Rajab, 1017. Jah4ngfr says (Tuzuk, p. 71), 
“He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, he was smarter than many 
a young man, He had amassed a fortune of 15 lacs of rupees. His son Ridyat is 
unfit for anything ; but for the sake of his father, I put him in charge of half the 
Farrdsh-khdnah. 

281. Qa/’zi’ Hasan Qazwini. 

In the 32nd year (995), he served in Gujrat (Akbarn., III., 537, 554, where the 
Lucknow edition has Qizi Husain), and later in the siege of Asir (2. c., III., 825). 

282. Mi’r Mura’d i Juwaini. 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, but may be the same as mentioned 
on p. 354. 

Juwain is the Arabic form of the Persian Gujan, the name of a small town,? in 
Khurdsain, on the road between Bistam and Nishapur. It lies, according to the 
Madsir, in the district of Baihaq, of which Sabzwar is the capital, and is renowned 
as the birth-place of many learned men and poets. 

Mir Murdd belongs to the Sayyids of Juwain. Ashe had been long in the 
Dak’hin, he was also called Dak’hint. He was an excellent shot, and Akbar appointed 
him rifle-instructor to Prince Khurram. He died, in the 46th year, as Bakhshf of 
Lahor. He had two sons, Q4sim Khan and Hashim Khan. 

Qasim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under Islim 
Kh&n, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the gibah. Later, he married 





2 Gajpati’s brother, Biri Sal, had been * Vide Wiistenfeld’s Yacut, II., 26-4. 
killed (dkbarn., ILI., 162). 
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Manijah Begum, sister of Nur Jahfn, and thus became a friend of Jahdngfr. An 
example of a happy repartee is given. Once Jahangir asked for a cup of water. 
The cup was so thin, that it could not bear the weight of the water, and when handed 
to the emperor, it broke. Looking at Qasim, J. said (metre Ramal)— 
QpS end ty elit wT a9? BiG dull 
The cup was lovely, and the water lost its rest— 
when Qasim, completing the verse, replied : 
OS gpd 1S} bad oie 91) alle ous 

It saw my love grief, and could not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J.’s reign, he was Qubahdér of Agrah, and was in charge of the 
treasures in the fort. When the emperor died, and ShAhjah4n left the Dak’hin, 
Qasim paid his respects in the Bagh i Dahrah (Agrah), which in honor of Jahangir had 
been called Mir Manzil, and was soon after made a commander of 5000, 500 horse, and 
appointed governor of Bengal, vice Fidéi Khan. 

As Shahjahdn when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the wicked practices 
of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives by force to Christianity, he 
ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement at Hugli. In the 5th year, in Sha’ban, 
1041, or February, 1632, A. D. (Pddishdhn., I., 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his 
son ‘Inayatullah and Allah Yar Khan to Hugli. The Portuguese held out for three 
months anda half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in layiug dry the ditch in 
front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort was taken. Ten 
thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during the siege, and 4400 were taken 
prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom they had in their power, were liberated. One 
thousand Musalmans died as martyrs for their religion.” 

Three days after the conquest of Hiigli, Qasim died (1. ¢., p. 444). The Jami’ 
Masjid in the Atgah Baz4r of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mi’ Qa’ssim Badakhshi. 

He served in the Dak’hin (Akbarn., IIT., 830). 

284. Bandah ’Ali’ Maidani. 

Maid4nf is the name of an Afghan clan; vide No. 317. Bandah ’Ali served iu 
the 9th year with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who was attacked by Mirzi Sulaiman 
of Badakhshdn (No. 5), and had applied to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32ud 
years, he served in Kabul (Akbarn , II, 299 ; III., 477, 540). 

The Akbarnamah (II., 209) also mentions a Bandah ‘Ali Qurbegi. 

285. Khwa’jagi’ Fathullah, son of Haji Habibullah of Kash4n. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 359, 464. He served in the 3Uth year under 
Mirza 'Azfz Kokah (No. 21). Akbarn., III., 473. 

286. Za’hid 

287. Dost (Muhammad] } sons of Cidiq Khan (No, 43). 

288. Yar | Muhammad] 


* The siege of Hugli commenced on for some time been the head quarters of 
the 2nd Zi Hajjah, 1O41, or lith June, the Mughul army, is called on our maps 
1632, and the town was taken on the Holodpur, and hes N. W. of Huagli. 
14th Rabi’ I, 1042, or 10th September, The Portuguese church at Bandel (a 
1632. The village of Haldipir, men- corruption ot bandar ?) bears the year 
tioned in the Padishahuaémah as having 1599 on its keystone, 
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They have Leen mentioned -above on p. 367. Zahid, in the end of 10]5, served 
against Dalpat (No. 252). 

Regarding Zahid, vide also a passage from the Tdrtkh 1 Ma’ctimié, translated in 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., 246. 

289. ’Izzatullah Ghujduwaini. 

Ghujduwén is a small town in Bukhara. 

The Akbarnamah (III., 548) mentions a Qézi ’Izzatullah, who, in the 82nd year, 

served in Afghanistan. 


XX. Commanders of Three Hundred. 


290. A/‘itu’n Qulij. 

291. Ja’n Quilij. 

Two MSS. have Altiin Qulij, son of Khan Qulij, which latter name would be an 
unusual transposition for Qulij Khan. They are not the sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42), 
vide Nos. 292 and 293. 

Alttin Qulij is mentioned in the Akbarnamah (III., 554) as having served in 
Baglanah with Bharji, the Rajah, who was hard pressed in Fort Molher by his relations. 
Bhanji died about the same time (beginning of the 33rd year). 

aoe Ae } sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42). 

Suif is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish quw/ij,a sword. Saifullah 
was mentioned under No. 203. In the beginning of the 33rd year, he served under 
Cadiq Khan (No. 43) in Afghanistan. 

Regarding Mirz4 Chin Qulij, the Madsir says that he was an educated, liberal, 
man, well versed in government matters. He had learned under Mullé Muctafa of 
Jaunpur, and was for a long time Faujdar of Jaunpur and Banaras. 

At the death of his father, his younger brother Mirz& Lahauri, the spoiled pet son 
of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunpur. He had not been long there, when he 
interfered in government matters, and caused disturbances, during which Chin Qulij 
lost his life. His immense property escheated to the state; itis said that it took 
the clerks a whole year to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir was in Ajmir, he summoned Mull& Muctafé, who had 
been the Mirza’s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. While at court, he 
got acquainted with Mulla Muhammad of T’hat’hah, a teacher in the employ of 
Acafjih (or Agaf Khan IV.; vide p. 369), who had scientific discussions with him, 
and finding him a learned man, interceded on his behalf. Muctaf& was let off, went 
to Makkah and died. 

Mirz& Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was set at 
liberty, and received a daily allowance (yaumiyyah). He had a house in Agrah, 
near the Jamnah, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. He led a miserable 
life. 

The Madsir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once he buried 
one of his” servants alive, as he wished to know something about Munkir and 
Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of the Muhammadans, examine the 
dead in the grave, beating the corpse with sledge hammers, if the dead man is found 
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wanting in belief. When the man was dug out, he was found dead. Another time, 
when with his father in Léhor, he disturbed a Hindi wedding-feast, and carried off 
the bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be glad that 
they were now related to the Gubahdar of Ldhor. 

The other sons of Qulij Khan, as Qulijullah, Chin Qulij, B&lji Q., Bairam Q,, 
Jan Q., held mostly respectable mancabs. 

The Zuzuk + Jahdngirf relates the story differently. Both M. Chin Qulij and 
M. L&bauri are described as wicked men. Chin Q,, after the death of his father, came 
with his brothers and relations to court (Cafar, 1023; Tuzuk, p. 127), and received 
. Jaunpur as jagir, As the emperor heard of the wicked doings of M. LAhauri, 
from whom no man was safe, he sent an Ahad{ to Jaunptr to bring him to court, 
when Chin Qulij fled with him to several Zaminddrs. The men of Jahangir Quli 
Khan, governor of Bihar, at last caught him; but before he was taken to the 
governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of illness, others 
from wounds he had inflicted on himself. His corpse was taken to JahAngir Quli 
Khan, who sent it with his family and property to Il4hAbid. The greater part of his 
property had been squandered or given away to zamindars (1024; Tuzuk, p. 148). 

294. Abul Fatta’h Ata’li’g, 

295. Sayyid Ba’yazi’d of Barha. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrét (Akbarn., III., 553). In the beginning 
of the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign (1031), he received the title of Muctafé Khan 
(Tuzuk, p. 344). 

In the 1st year of Shahjahdn’s reign, he was made a commander of 2000, 700 
horse (Pdd., I., 183). His name is not given in the list of grandees of the Pddishdh- 
ndmahk. 

206. Balbhadr, the Rathor. 

297. Abul Ma’a’li’, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adl (No. 140). 

208. Ba/qir AncAri. 

He was in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt. In the 37th year, he 
served under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisa (Akbarn., ITIL., 267, 641). 

299. Ba’yazi’d Beg Turkmin. 

He was at first in Mun’im’s service (Akbarn., IT., 238, 253). The Padishahnamah 
(I., b., 828) mentions Mahmud Beg, son of Bayazid Beg. Vide No. 335. 

300. Shaikh Daulat Bakhtyar. 

301. Husain, the Pak’hliwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qarliigs under Timur (vide p. 454) is 
given in the Tuzuk (p. 290). Jahangir adds, “ but theydo not know who was then 
their chief. At present, they are common Panjabis (Ldhauré + mahaz), and speak 
Panjéb{i. This is also the case with Dhantir” (vide No, 396). 

Sultén Husain, as he called himself, is the son of Sultan Mahmud. His 
rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above, on p. 454. When Jabangir 
in the 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a visit, Husain was about seventy years 
old, but still active. He was then a commander of 400, 300 horse, and Jahangir 
promoted him to a mangab of 600, 360 horse. 
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Husain died in the 18th year- (end of 1032; Zu2zuk, p. 367). His command and 
the district of Pak’hli were given to his son Shadmén. 

Shadmén served under Dard Shikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 1052), and was 
in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign a commander of 1000, 900 horse. Pddishah- 
ndmah, II., 293, 733. 

The Zuzuk (p.290) mentions a few places in the district of Pak’hif, and has a 
remark on the thick, strong beer which the inhabitants make from bread and rice. 

302. Kesu’ Da’s, son of Jai Mall. 

Vide No. 408. One MS. has Jatt Mall, instead of Jat Mall. The PAdishéh- 
nimah (I., b., 310) mentions a Rajah Girdhar, son of Kesi Das, grandson of Jat 
Mall of Mirt’ha. The Zuzuk frequently mentions a Kesi Das Mari (Tuzuk, 
pp. 9, 37, 203). 

303. Mi’rza’ Kha’n of Nishapir. One MS. has Jan for Khan. 

804. Muzaffar, brother of Khén ’Alam (No. 58). 

My text edition has wrongly Khdn i A’zam, for Khdn ’Alam. 

305. Tulsi’ Da’s Ja’don. 

He served in 992 against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat (Akbarn., ITI., 422). 

The Akbarnamah (III., 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jadon, Rajah Gopal. He 
died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the Tabaqit as a commander 
of 2000. 

306. Rahmat Kha’n, son of Masnad i ’ Ali. 

Masnad i’Ali is an Afgh&n title, as Majlis ul Majdlis, Majlis + Ikhtiydr, &c. 
It was the title of Fattti Khan, or Fath Khan, a courtier of Islem Shah, who 
afterwards joined Akbar’s service. He served under Husain Quii Khan Jahan 
(No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Baddoni II, 161). The Tabaqat makes him a 
commander of 2000. He seems to be the same Fath Khan whom Sulaiman Kararani 
had put in charge of Rohtas in Bihar (Bad., II., 77). 

He died in the 34th year in Audh (Akbarn., ITT., 599). 

A Rahmat KhA&n served in the 45th year in the Dak’hin. Rahmat Khan's 
brother, Shah Muhammad, is mentioned below, No. 390. 

307. Ahmad Qa’sim Kokah. 

He served in 993 against the Yusufzafs, and in 996, under (adiq Khan, against 
the Tarfkis (Akbarn., III., 490, 552). 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.’s brother. 

808. Baha’dur Gohlot. 

809. Daulat Kha’o Lodi. 

He was a Lodi Afghaén of the Shéhi-khail clan, and was at first in the service 
of ’Aziz Kokah (No, 21). When ’Abdurrahim (No. 29) married the daughter of 
’Aziz, Daulat Khan was transferred to ’"Abdurrahim’s service, and ’Azfz in sending 
him to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care of this man, and you may yet get the title of 
your father (KhanKhan4n).” Daulat distinguished himself in the wars in Gujrat 
(p. 335, 1, 1, where for Dost Khan, as given in the Madsir, we have to read 
Daulat Khan), in T’hat’hah, and the Dak’hin. His courage was proverbial. In his 
master’s contingent he held a command of 1000. Sultén Danyél won him over, 
and made him a commander of 2000. 
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He died in the end of the 45th year (Sha’ban, 1009) at Alhmadnagar (dkbarn., 
III., 846). Itis said that Akbar stood in awe of him, and when he heard of his 
death, he is reported to have said, “To-day Sher Khan Sur died.” 

Daulat Khan’s eldest son, whom the Maasir calls Mahiniid, was half mad. In 
the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got into a quarrel with some 
Kolfs near Pal, and perished. 

Daulat’s second son is the renowned Pir Khan, or Pird, better known in history 
under his title Khdn Jahén Lodi. If Akbar’s presentiments were deceived in the 
father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

‘ Pir Khan, when young, fell out with his father, and fled with his elder brother, 
whom the Madstr here calls Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, where they were assisted 
by Man Singh. Muhammad Khan died when young. 

Like his father, P. Kh. was in the service of Sultan Danyal, who treated him 
like a friend and called him ‘son.’ On the death of the Prince, Pir, then twenty 
years old, joined Jahangir’s service, was made in the second year a commander of 
3v00, and received the title of Calabat Khan (Tuzuk, p. 42). He gradually rose 
to a mancab of 5000, and received the title of Khan Jahan, which was looked upon 
as second in dignity to that of KhanKhanan. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Jahan never forgot his position and 
formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, R4jah Man Singh and Sharif Khan (No. 351) were 
sent to the Dak’hin to reinforce the Khan Khanan, and matters took an unfavorable 
turn, Khan Jahan, in 1018, was sent with 12000 troopers to their assistance. At 
the review, Jahangir came down from the state window, put his turban on Kh. J.’s head, 
seized his hand, and helped him in mounting. Without delaying in Burhanpuir, 
Kh. J. moved to Balaghat, where the imperial army was. At Mulkapur, a great fight 
took place with Malik ’Ambar, and the imperialists, unaccustomed to the warfare of 
the Dak’hinis, lost heavily. The KhanKhanan met him with every respect, and 
took him to Bélaghét. According to the original plan, Kh. J. was to lead the 
Dak’hin corps, and ‘Abdullah Khan the Gujrat army, upon Daulatabad (p. 496). 
Malik "Ambar afraid of being attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaining over the 
Khan Khanén, who managed to detain Kh. J. in Zafarnagar; and ’Abdullah, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. Kh. J. 
got short of provisions; his horses died away, and the splendid army with which he 
had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to Burhanpir. 

Kh. J. accused the KhanKhanan of treason, and offered to conquer Bijaptir 
in two years, if the emperor would give him 30000 men and absolute power. This 
Jahangir agreed to, and the Khani A’zam (No. 21) and Khan ’Alam (No. 328) 
were sent to his assistance. But though the KhanKhanan had heen removed, the 
duplicity of the Amirs remained what it had been before, and matters did not improve. 
The command was therefore given to the Khaini A’zam, and Kh. J. received T’halner 
as jagir, and was ordered to remain at Ilichpir. After a year, he returned to court, 
but was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner as before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Kh. J. was made 
governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah ‘Abbas took Qandahar 
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after a siege of forty days. Kh. J. was called to court for advice, having b 
forbidden to attack Shah "Abbas, because kings should be opposed by kings. ¥V 
he came to court, Prince Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and ch. 
was ordered back to Multin, to make preparations for the expedition. It is sai 
the Afghan tribes from near Qandahar came to him in Multén, and declared thems 
willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only promise every horsem 
five tankahs, and each foot soldier two tankahs per diem, to keep them from st I ; 
they were willing to go with him to Igfahan, and promised to be responsible fo th 
supplies. But Kh. J. refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would 
kill him, if he heard of the attachment of the Afghans to him. ven 
In the meantime matters changed. Shahjahdn rebelled, and the expedi 
to Qandahar was not undertaken, The emperor several times ordered Kh. J. 
return, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious remark that even Sher Ki 
Sur, in spite of his enmity, would after so many requests have obeyed. The d 
it is said, was caused by severe illness. On his arrival at court, Kh. J. 
commandant of Fort Agrah and was put in charge of the treasures. 
In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan i A’zam, he was made gove verno 
Gujrat, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, he was spall a 
Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Burhanpir. Be. 
In 1035, the 21st year, Parwiz died, and the Dak’hin was placed 1 der I 
He moved against Fath Khan, son of Malik "Ambar, to Balaghat. His cor du : 
now more than suspicious: he accepted proposals made by Hamid Kh4n:Habshi, tt 
minister of the Nizim Shah, to cede the conquered districts for an annual pay: 
of three lacs of hiins, though the revenue was 55 krors of dams (Pddis. oh 
and ordered the imperial Faujddrs and Thanahdérs to give up their places ‘ 
agents of the Nizim Shah and repair to Burhdénptir. Only Sipahddr ‘Kh 0 
stood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders from the Emperor. 
Soon after, Mahabat Khan joined Shahjahén at Junir, and was honored 
the title of Sipahsd/dr. On the death of Jahangfr, which took place imme 
afterwards, Shahjahan sent Jan Nisdr Khan to Kh. J., to find out wh she ix : 
to do, and confirm him at the same time in his office as Cribahdar of th the D 
but as he in the meantime had formed other plans, he sent back Jan Nisir 
answer. He intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Dary4 KI 
and Fazil Khan, the Diwan of the Dak’hin: Dawar Bakhsh, they ins’ re 7 
been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed himself in Lého 
Sh4hj. had offended him by conferring the title of Sipahsdl4r on Mahdbat K rf 
only lately had joined him; he, too, should aim at the crown, as he w 
great power, and would find numerous adherents. ~ 
Shihj. sent Mah&bat to Mandi, where Kh. J.’s family was. Kh.d 
friendly relations with the Nizim Shah, and leaving Sikandar we no] 
he moved with several Amirs to Mandi, and deposed the governor Mx 
Ma’miri. But he soon saw how mistaken he was. The Amirs wh 
with him, left him and paid their respects to Shahj.; the aciiiatall 1 
Bakhsh proved to be a scheme made by Agaf Khan in favor of § : a AiG 


sent a vakil to court and presented, after Sh4hj.’s accession, a me --valua 


ry 
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The Emperor was willing to overlook past faults, and left him in possession of 
the government of Malwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujhaér Singh, Kh. J. came to court, and 
was treated by the Emperor with cold politeness. Their mutual distrust soon showed 
itself. Shéhj. remarked on the strong contingent which he had brought to Agrah, 
and several parganahs of his jagirs were transferred to others. One evening, ata 
darbaér, Mirz4 Lashkari, son of Mukhlicg Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh. J., 
“He will some of these days imprison your father.” Kh. J. on hearing this, shut 
himself up at home, and when the Emperor sent Islam Khan to his house to enquire, 
he begged the messenger to obtain for him an amdn-ndmai, or letter of safety, as he 
was hourly expecting thedispleasure of his master. Shahj. was generous enough to 
send him the guarantee; but though even Acaf Kh&n tried to console him, the old 
suspicions were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the 
more for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th Cafar, 1039, after a 
stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agrah. When passing the Hatiapul’ 
Darwazah, he humbly threw the reins of his horse over his neck, bent his head 
forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, ‘O God, thou knowest that I fly for the 
preservation of my honor ; to rebel is not my intention.” On the morning before his 
flight, Acaf had been informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. 
But Shahj. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; he had 
given him the guarantee, and could use no force before the crime had actually been 
committed. 

An outline of Kh. J.’s rebellion may ba found in Elphinstone’s history, where the 
main facts are given. 

When he could no longer hold himself in the Dak’hin, he resolved to cut his 
way to the Panjab. He entered Malwah, pursued by ‘Abdullah Khan and Muzaffar 
Khan Barha. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial elephants, he entered the 
territory of the Bundelah Rajah. But Jagraj Bikramajit, son of Jhujhar Singh, fell 
upon his rear (17th Jumada II, 1040), defeated it, and killed Dary& Khan (a com- 
mander of 4000) and his son, Kh. J.’s best officers (Pddishdhn., I., 339; 1., b., 296.) 
On arriving in Bhander,*? Kh. J. met Sayyid Muzaffar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1000 men. Duriug the fight Mahmtd Khan, one of Kh. J.’s sons, 
was killed. On approaching Ka4linjar, he was opposed by Sayyid Ahmad, the 
commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of his sons, Hasan Khan, was 
captured. Marching farther, he arrived at the tank of Sehonda, where he resolved 
to die. He allowed his men to go away, as his cause was hopeless. On the lst 
Rajab, 1040, he was again attacked by ‘Abdullah Khén and S. Muzaffar, and was 
mortally wounded by Madhu Singh with a spear. Before Muzaffar could come up, 
the soldiers had cut him and his son ’Aziz to pieces (Padish4hn. I., 351). Their 





' The two large stone elephants which 
stood upon the gate were taken down by 
Aurangzib in Rajab, 1079, because the 
Muhammadan law forbids sculpture. 
Mads.'A’lamgirt, p. 77. 

2 So the Madsir. The Bibl. Ind. 
Edition of the Padishahnamah, I.,348, has 


64 


Bdndhu. So likewise for Salwdnf (Pad. 


_ I, 290), the Madsir has Lanjhi (Gond- 


wanah), where Kh. J. after the fight 
near Dholptr and his march through the 
Bundelah State for the first time rested. 

Bhander lies N. E. of Jhansi. Sehopdsa 
lies N. of Kalinjar, on the Kon. 
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heads were sent to Shahjahan at Burbdnpir, fixed for some time to the walls of the 
city, and then buried in the vault of Daulat Khan, Kh. J.’s father. 

Kh. J. had been a commander of 7000 (Pddishdhn., I., b., 293). 

Several of Kh. J.’s sons, as Husain, ’Azmat, Mahmiud, and Hasan, had perished 
during the rebellion of their father. Another, Acalat Khan, a commander of 3000, 
died during the rebellion at Daulatébad, and Muzaffar had left his father, and gone to 
court. Farid and Jaén Jah4n were captured; ’Alam and Ahmad had fled, and went 
after some time to court. ‘ But none of his sons ever prospered.’ 

The historical work entitled Makhzan 1s Afghant, or some editions of it, contain 
a chapter in praise of Khan Jahan, after whom the book is sometimes called Zérikh 
t Khdn Jahdn Lodt. 

310. Sha’h Muhammad, son of Quraish Sultan (No. 178). 

311. Hasan Kha’n Miy4nah. 

He was at first a servant of (Adiq Khan (No. 43), but later he received a mangab. 
He died in the Dak’hin wars. 

Of his eight sons, the eldest died young (Tuzuk, p. 200). The second is Buhl 
Khdn. He rose to a mangab of 1500 under Jahangir (2. c., pp. 184, 200), and received 
the title of Sarbaland Khdn. He was remarkable for his courage and his external 
appearance. He served in Gondwanah. 

At the accession of Sha&hjahan, B. was made a commander of 4000, 3000 horse 
and jagirdér of Balapur. He joined Khan Jahan Lodi on his march from Gondwanah 
to Balaghat. When he saw that Khan Jahan did not succeed, he left him, and 
entered the service of the Nizim Shah. 

A grandson of Bubldil, Abul Muhammad, came in the 12th year of Aurangztb's 
reign to court, was made a commander of 5000, 4000, and got the title of Lkhldg 
Khan (Mads.'A'lamgirt, p. 81). 

For other Miyanah Afghans, vide Pddishdhn., I., 241; Mads. ’Alamgirt, p. 225. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan i Kalan (No. 16). 

$13. Kishn Da’s Tunwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant (mushrif) of the elephant and 
horse stables. In the 7th year of J., he was made a commander of 1000. A short 
time before, he had received the title of Rajah (Tuzuk, p. 110). 

314. Ma’n Singh Kachhwahah. 

The Akbarnd4mah (III., 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh Darbari. 

$15. Mi’r Gada’i’, son of Mir Abd Tur&b. 

Abii Turéb belonged to the Salami Sayyids of Shiraz. His grandfather, Mir 
Ghidsuddin, had come to Gujrat during the reign of Qutbuddin, grandson of Sultan 
Ahmad (the founder of Ahmadébéd); but he soon after returned to Persia. The 
disturbances, however, during the reign of Shah Isma'il i Cafawi obliged him to 
take again refuge in Gujrat, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan Mahmud 
Bigarah.2 He settled with his son Kam4luddin (Abu Turab’s father) in Champénir- 





» Sy. This word is generally pro- because Mahmiud’s army conquered on 


. . . day the forts of Champanir and 
nounced 334, and is said to mean one day , of, Ubamp nd 
having conquered two forts (garhk), Jundgarh. But Jahangirin his ‘ Memoirs 
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Mahmidabad, and set up asa teacher and writer of school books (darsiyah kitdb). 
Kamaluddin also was a man renowned for his learning. 

The family had for along time been attached to the Salsalah i Maghribiyah, 
or Maghribi (Western) Sect, the “lamp” of which was the saintly Shaikh’ Ahmad 
i Khatti. The name‘ Salami Sayyids’ is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of 
the family had visited the tomb of the Prophet. When coming to the sacred spot, he 
said the customary saldm, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abu Turdb was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid his respects 
to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, and distinguished himself by his faithfulness 
to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in preventing I’timad Khan (No. 67) 
from joining, after Akbar’s departure for Kambhayat, the rebel Ikhtiy4r ul-Mulk, 
Later, Akbar sent him to Makkah as Mir Hajj, in which quality he commanded 
a large party of courtiers and begums. On his return, he brought a large stone 
from Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet (gadam é sharff, or gadam 
mubdrak) ; vide p.198. The ‘tarikh’ of his return is khair ul agddm (A. H. 987), 
or ‘the best of footprints.’ The stone was said to be the same which Sayyid Jalal 
i Bukhari at the time of Sult4n Firiz had brought to Dihlfi. Akbar looked upon the 
whole as a pious farce, and though the stone was received with great éclat, Abi 
Turab was graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

When I’timéd was made governor of Gujrat, Abi Turab followed him as Amin 
of the Cubah, accompanied by his sons Mir Muhibbullah and M{r Sharafuddin, 

Abu Turab died in 1005, and was buried at Ahmadabad. 

His third son Mfr Gadai, though he held a mangab, adopted the saintly mode 
of life which his ancestors had followed. In the 46th year, he served in the Dak’bin. 

316. Qa’sim Khwa’jah, son of Khwéjah ’Abdul Bari. Vide No, 320. 

317. Na/di’Ali’ Maidani. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called Ydd ’Alf. 

The word nddi is an Arabic Imperative, meaning call. It occurs in the following 
formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Nadi’ Aliyan mazharal'ajdib, 
Tajidhu ‘aunan fi kulli-lmagaib. 
Kullu hammin wa ghammin sayanjali 
Binubuwwatika yd Muhammad, bwoildyitika yd All. 
Yd 'Ali, yd Ali, yd ’Alt. 

Call upon ’Ali, in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 





says that 3S» means burdt + bargashiah, 
‘having a turned up, or twisted, mous- 
tache,’ which Sultan Mahmid is said 
to have had (Tuzuk, p. 212). 

Champanir, according to Bird, is also 
called Mabmiudabad. The Madsir has 
Champanir- Muhammad dbdd. 

2 Born A. H. 738, died at the age of 
111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal, 
849. Shaikh Ahmad lies buried at 
Sark’hej near Ahmadabad. The biogra- 


phical works on Saints give many parti- 
culars regarding this personage, and the 
share which he had, as one of the four 
Gujrati Ahmads, in the foundation of 
Abmadabid (founded 7th Zi Qa’dah, 
813). Khazinatul Agfid (Lahor), p. 957. 

Khatti, where Shaikh Ahmad was 
educated by his adoptive father Shaikh 
Is-h4q i Maghribf (died 776, A, H.) lies 
east of Nagor. 
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Thou wilt find it a help in all afflictions. 
Every care and every sorrow will surely vanish 
Through thy prophetship, O Muhammad, through thy saintliness, O ’ Ali. 
O’Ali, O’'Ali, O’Ali! 
The bevinning of the amulet suggested the name. 

In the 26th year, Nadi ’Ali served against M. Muhammad Hakim, in 993 (the 
30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zain Kokah (No, 34) against the 
Tarikis. 

In the 6th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 1500, chiefly for 
his services against the Kabul rebel Ahdad. In the 10th year, he served in Bangash, 
when he was a commander of 1500, 1000 horse. IJle died in the following year 
(1lu26) 5 ede Tuzuk, p. 172. His sons were provided with mangabs. 

His son Bizan (or Bizhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in Bangash, 
and was made a commander of 1000, 500 horse (7. ¢., pp. 307, 309). 

The Padishdhndmah (1., b., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zam4n, son of Nadi 
"Ali Avddt, who in the 10th year of Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 350 horse. 

Nadi ’Ali is not to be confounded with the H4fiz Nadi ’Ali, who served under 
Jahangir as Court Hatiz (Zuzuk, p. 155, and its Dibdjah, p. 19), nor with the Nadi 
"Ali. who served under Shahjabin (Pddishdhn., IL., 749) as a commander of 500, 200 
horse, 

318. Ni‘’l Kant’h, Zamindar of Orisa. 
319. Ghia’s Beg of Tahran [I’timad-uddaulah]. 

His real name is Mirzi Ghidsuddin Muhammad. In old European histories 
his name is often spelled Ayas, a corruption of Ghids, not of Ayaz (okt ). 

Ghits Beg’s father was Khwajah Muhammad Sharif, who as poet wrote ander 
the assumed name of Wag/i. He was Vazir to Tatar Sultan, son of Mubammad 
Khan Sharafuddin Ughli 'Takhi, who held the office of Beglar Begi of Khurasan. 
After TAtir Sultan's death, the Khwajah was continued in office by his son Qazaq 
Khan, and on Qazaq’s death, he was made by Shih Tahmasp Vazfr of Yazd. 

Khwajah Muhammad Sharif is said to have diedin A. H. 984. He had two 
brothers, Khwajah Mirzi Ahmad, and Khwajagi Khwajah. The son of Kh. Mirza 
Ahmad was the well known Khwijah Amin Razi (c,jl), ¢. ¢. of the town of Rap 
of which he was kaldntar, or magistrate), who travelled a good deal and composed 
the excellent work entitled Haft Jglim, A. H. 1002. Khwajagi Khwajah had a 
son of the name of Khwajah Shaptir, who was likewise a literary man. 

Ghiis Beg was married to the daughter of Mirz& ’Al4-uddaulah, son of? Agha 
Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of adverse circumstances, Gh. B. 
fled with his two sons and one daughter from Persia. He was plundered on the 





1 The Dibdjah (preface) of the Tuznk Indica edition of the Iqbalnamah bass 9a 
(p. 20) and the Iqhalndimah (p. 5-4) agree ‘he made him his oten Vazir.’ 
verbatim in Ghias Beg's history. They 2 The words som of are not in the 
do not mention Qazaq Khan. For Fazd Madsir, but in the Tuzuk and the 
of the Maasir, Sayyid Ahmad’s text of Iqbilnamah. Two Agha Mullas have 
the Tuzuk has Marw; and the Bibl. been mentioned on p. 369, and under 

No. 278, p. 497. 
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way, and had only two mules left, upon which the members of the family alternately 
rode. On his arrival at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who 
received the name of Mihrunnisa (‘the Sun of Women’), a name which her future title 
of Nur Jahan has almost brought into oblivion.” In their misfortune, they found 
a patron in Malik Mas’id, leader of the caravan, who is said to have been known to 
Akbar. We are left to infer that it was he who directed Ghias Beg toIndia. After 
his introduction at Court in Fathpur Sikri,® Gh. rose, up to the 40th year, to acommand 
of 300. In the same year, he was made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course of time 
promoted to a mancab of 1000, and appointed Diwdn s Buyutdt. 

Regarding Mihrunnisa’s marriage with ‘Ali Qulf, vide No. 394. 

In the beginning of Jahdngir’s reign, Ghias Beg received the title of I’timad- 
uddaulah. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad Sharif® joined a conspiracy, 
to set Khusrau at liberty and murder the emperor; but the plot being discovered, 
Sharif was executed, and I'timad himself was imprisoned. After some time, he was 
let off on payment of a fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher Afkan 
(p. 497), Mihrunnisé was sent to court as a prisoner “for the murder of Qutbuddin,” 
and was handed over to Rugaiyah Sultan Begum,* with whom she lived ‘ unnoticed 
(bandkdm#) and rejected.’ In the 6th year (1020), she no longer slighted the emperor’s 
proposals, and the marriage was celebrated with great pomp. She received the title 
of Nur Mahall, and a short time afterwards that of Nur Jahan.® 

Ghias, in consequence of the marriage, was made Vakél + kul, or prime-minister, 
and a commander of 6000, 3000 horse. He also received a flag and a drum, and was 
in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at court, which was a rare privilege. In 
the 16th year, when J. was on his way to Kashmir, Ghids took ill. The imperial 
couple were recalled from a visit to Kangrah Fort, and arrived in time to find him 
dying. Pointing to the Emperor, Nur Jahn asked her father whether he recognized 
him. He quoted as answer a verse from Anwari— 

csrige on YY Ung DTI te 30 agi tle Si otyole glint 467 

‘If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his majesty by 
his august forehead.’ 

He died after afew hours. The Tuzuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th Bahman, 
1031, (Rabi’ I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he died broken-hearted 
three months and twenty days after his wife, who had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, 
i. ¢., 13th Zi Qa’dah, 1030). 

Ghids Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling passion, as we 


2 It is said that Nur Jahan at her |! * Where he had some distant relations, 
death in 1055 was in her seventy-second | as Ja'tar Beg (No. 98). 
ear. She would thus have been born | * Who according to custom had the 


in A. H. 984; hence Ghias Beg’s flight same name as his grandfather; vide 

from Persia must have taken place imme- p- 497, No. 278. 

diately after the death of his father. * The Tuzuk and the Iqbélnémah 
It is well to bear this in mind ; for when have Ruqaiyah Sultan Begum (p. 309). 

Nur Jahan was married by Jahangir (in The Maasir has Sa/imah Sultan Begum 

1020), she must have been as old as 34 (p. 309). The Iqbalnamah (p. 56) has 


(solar) years, an age at which women wrong 439) for 4a). 
in the East are looked upon as old 5 In accordance with the name of 


women. ' her husband Miruddtn Jahdngtr. 
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saw, shewed itself a few hows before he died. He was a clever correspondent, and is 
said to have written a beautiful Shikastah hand. Jahangir praises him for his social 
qualities, and confessed that his society was better than a thousand mufarrih : 
ydquts.! He was generally liked, had no enemies, and was neverseen angry. ‘ Chains, 
the whip, and abuse, were not found in his house.’ He protected the wretched, 
especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was idle, but wrote a great 
deal; his official accounts were always in the greatest order. But he liked bribes, 
and shewed much boldness in demanding them.? 

His mausoleum near Ayrah has often been described. 

Nir Jahan’s power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the histories. The 
emperor said, “ Before I married her, I never knew what marriage really meant,” and, 
“T have conferred the duties of government on her; I shall be satisfied, if I havea 
scr of wine and halfa ser of meat per diem. With the exception of the khutbah 
(prayer for the reigning monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her 
name was invariably inentioned on farmans, and even on coins. The jagirs which 
she held, would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30000. A great 
portion of her zaminddris lay near Ramsir, S. E. of Ajmir (Tuzuk, p. 169). She 
provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, Dai Dilaram, enjoyed much influence, 
and held the post of ‘ Gadr of the Women’ (Sadr i ands), and when she conferred lands 
as sayurghdls, the grants were confirmed and sealed by the Cadr of the empire. Nur 
Jahan is said to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to, is estimated at five hundred. She gave the tone to 
fashion, and is said to have invented the ‘atr i Jahdngirt (a peculiar kind of 
rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. For 
many gold ornaments she laid down new patterns and elegant designs, and her 
Dudémi for peshwdz (gowns), her pdnchtoliah for orhnis (veils), her bddlakh (brocade), 
kindrt (lace), and fursh i chanduni,’ are often mentioned. 

Her influence ceased with Jahangir’s death and the capture of Shahryar, fifth 
son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Sher Afkan), Ladlf 
Begum, in marriage. She had uo children by Jahangir. Shahjahan allowed her a 
pension of two lacs per annum.* 

She died at Lahor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwal, 1055, and lies buried 
near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built (Pddishdhn., II., 475).§ She 
composed occasionally Persian poems, and wrote like Salimah Sult4n Begum and 
Zebunnisé Begum under the assumed name of Makh/t. 

Ghids Beg’s sons. The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif bas been alluded 
to. His second son, Mirza Abul Hasan Acaf Khan (IV.), also called Agafjdh or 


' As the diamond when reduced to chandani, carpets of sandalwood colour. 
powder was looked upon in the East as a * Elphinstone has by mistake 2 lacs 
deadly poison, so was the cornelian (ydqtit) er mensem. The highest allowance of 
supposed to possess exhilarating proper- ecaine on record is that of Mumtaz 
ties. Afufarrih means an exhilarative. Mahall, viz. 10 lacs per annum. Vide 

® So the Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah. Padishahn., I., 96. 

®* Dudémi, weighing two dams ; * In the Padishahnamah Nur Jahéa 


panchtoliyah, weighing five tolahs. The is again called Nur Mahall, 
latter was mentioned on p. 94, Fursh t 
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A'safydht, is the father of Mumtaz Mahall (Taj Bibf), the favorite wife of ShAhjah4n, 
whom European Historians occasionally call Nir Jahin II. He received from 
Shabjahan the title of Yaminuddaulah and KhdnKhdndn Sipahsdldr, and wasa 
commander of 9000. He died on the 17th Sha’ban, 1051, and was buried at Lahor, 
north of Jahangir’s tomb. As commander of 9000 duaspah, sihaspah troopers, his 
salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dams, or 4,050,000 Rupees, and besides, he had jagirs 
yielding a revenue of five millions of Rupees. His property at his death, which is 
said to have been more than double that of his father, was valued at 25 millions of 
Rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of jewels, 42 lacs of Rupees in gold muhurs, 25 lacs of 
Rupees in silver, 30 lacs of plate, &c., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace 
in Lahor, which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 3 sons and 
6 daughters. The rest escheated to the state. 

Acaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirzé Ghiasuddin ’Ali Acaf Khan IL, 
p. 369). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mirza Abi Talib Shdistah Khan, who, as 
governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the E. I. Company. 
Shaistah was married to a daughter of Irij Shahnawaz Khan (No. 255), son of ’Abdur- 
rahim KhanKhanan, by whom he had however no children. He died at Agrah in 
1106, the 38th year of Aurangzib’s reign. His eldest son, Abii Télib,’ had died before 
him. His second son was Abul Fath Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Ruhullah (I.), and another to Zulfaqar Khan Nucrat-jang. 

Acaf Khan’s second son, Bahmanyar, was in the 20th year of Shahj. a commander 
of 2000, 200 horse (Pddishdha., I1., 728). 

Ghias Beg’s third son is Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, who was governor of Bihar 
(p. 480, note) and Bengal. He was killed near his son’s tomb during Shabjahan’s 
rebellion. His son had died young, and was buried near Rajmahall, on the banks 
of the Ganges (Tuzuk, p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to Haji Hur Parwar 
Khanum, Nur Jahan’s maternal aunt (kAdlah). She lived up to the middle of 
Aurangzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalali as dltamghd. 

An Ahmad Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Nur Jahan’s 
brother. He was with Ibrahim Fath-jang in Bengal, and retreated after his death to 
Dhaka, where he handed over to Shahjahan 600 elephants and 45 lacs of rupees 
(Tuzuk, p. 384). On Shabj.’s accession, he received a high mancab, was made governor 
of T’hat’bah and Siwistan, and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and 
received as jagfr the Parganahs of Jais and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th 
year of Shahj., he was a commander of 2000, 1500 horse (Pddishdhn., II., 727). 

A sister of Nur Jahau, Manijah Begum, was mentioned on p. 499. 

A fourth sister, Khadijah Begum, was married to Hakim Beg, a nobleman of 
Jahangir’s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable— 





* Also called Muhammad Talib. Vide * It seems therefore that he was the 
Padisbahn., I1., 248. son of Muhammad Sharif. 
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1, Khwajah Muhammad Sharff...2. Khwfjah Mirzé Abmad...3. Khwajagi Khwajah 


(d. 984) | 
| Mirz&é Amin i Raz Khwajah Shapiir. 
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1. Agha Muham- 2. Mirz4 Ghias Haft Iglim). 
mad Tahir, Beg I’timéd- 
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1. Muhammad Sharif 2. MirziAbul 3.4. Two 4. NurJahin 5. Ibrahim 
(executed) Hasan Acaf daughters (wife of Khan Fath- 
Khan (IV.)  Manijah and Jahdngir, jang (left 
P (d. 1061.) Khadijah. (zd. 1055). no children). 
Ahmad Beg Khan. 





eee We <A, 


eco ——— 
1. Mirza Abi Talib 2. Bahmanyar. 3. A son. 4. Mumtaz 5. 6. Two 





Shaistah Khan Mahall, daughters. 
(d. 1106.) wife of 
Shah Ja- 
1. Abi Talib. han (died 
2. Abul Fath Khan. 1040). 


320. Khwa‘jah Ashraf, son of Khwidjah ’Abdul Bari. 
One MS. has Sharaf for Ashraf. Vide No. 316. 

321. Sharaf Bog, of Shiraz. 

$22. Ibra’hi’m Quli’, son of Ismé’il Quli Khan (No. 46). 


XXI. Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 


323. Abul Fath, son of Muzaffar, the Mughul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Togbii. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the fight 
near Maisanah, S. E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fulddi was defeated, and also 
against Muzaffar of Gujrat (Akbarn., III., 423). 

Regarding Togbdt, vide No. 129. 

325. Ima’m Quii’ Shighali. 

The Akbarnimah (III., 628) mentions an Imam Quli, who, in the 37th year, 


served under Sultan Murad in Malwah. 
The meaning of Shighdli is unclear to me. A Muhammad Qulf Shighali played 


a part in Badakhshan history (Akbarn., III., 132, 249). 
326. Safdar Beg, son of Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtah Begi (No.66). 
A Cafdar Khan served, in the 21st year, against Dauda of Bundi (p. 410). 
327. Khwa’jah Sulaima’n of Shiraz. 


He has been mentioned on pp. 356, 457. 
$28. Barkhurda’r [ Mirz4 Khan ’Alam], son of "Abdurrahman Duldai 


(No. 186). 
Mirz& Barkhurddr was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a commander of 250. 
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His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the rebel Dalpat.’. This Bihar 
Zamindér was afterwards caught and kept in prison till the 44th year, when, on the 
payment of a heavy peshkash, he was allowed to return to his home. But B. wished 
to avenge the death of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, 


managed to escape. Akbar wasso annoyed at this breach of peace, that he gave orders 


to hand: over B.to Dalpat; but at the intercession of several countries, B. was 
imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,® and made him 
Quskbegi, or superintendent of the aviary. In the fourth year (beginning of 1018), 
B. received the title of Khan ’Alam (Tuzuk, p. 74). Two years later, in 1020, Shah 
"Abbas of Persia sent Yadgar ‘Ali Sultin Talish as ambassador to A’grah, and B, 
was selected to accompany him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about 
twelve hundred men, and was according to the testimony of the ’"Alamdrd i Sikandaré 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In consequence of a long 
delay at Harat and Qum, caused by the absence of the Shah in A’'zarbaijan on an expedi- 
tion against the Turks, nearly one half of the suite were sent back. In 1027, the Shah 
returned to Qazwin, and received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other 
animals, which B. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the 14th year), and B. met the emperor at Kalandir on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased, that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping apartment, 
and made him a commander of 5000, 3000 horse. 

The author of the Padishahnamah (I., 427), however, remarks that B. did not 
possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he has not stated his reasons or 
the source of his information. 

On Sbahjahan’s accession, B. was made a commander of 6000, 5000 horse, 
received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, vice M. Rustam 
Cafawi. But as he was given to kokndr (opium and hemp), he neglected his duties, 
and was deposed before the first year had elapsed. In the fifth year (end of 1041), 
when Shab). returned from Burhénpir to Agrah, B. was pensioned off, as he was old 





* Dalpat is called in the Akbarnfimah 
Gasaal! Ujjainiah,for which the MSS. have 
various readings, as Salat &riaagl dc. 
Under ShAhjahan, Dalpat’s successor was 
RajahPratab, who in the Ist year received 
a mancab of 1500, 1000 horse (Pddishdhn. 
T., 221). From the same work we see 
that the residence of the Ujjainiah Rajahs 
was Bhojptr, west of Arah and north of 
Sahunsram (Sasseram), a parganah in 
Sirkar Rohtas, Bihar. Pratéb rebelled 
in the 10th year of Shahjahan's reign, 
when Abdullah Khan Firtiz-jang besieged 
and conquered Bhojpir (8th Zi Hayah, 
10146). Prat&b surrendered, and was at 
Shahj.’s order executed. His wife was 
forcibly converted, and married to ’Ab- 
dullah’s grandson. The particulars of 
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this conquest will be found in the 
Padishahnamah (I., b., pp. 271 to 274). 

The maps shew a small place of the 
name of Pratab near Bhojpur. 

It is said that the Bhojpuir Rajahs call 
themselves Ujjainiahs, because they claim 
descent from the ancient Rajahs of Ujjain 
in Malwah. 

In the 17th year of Sh&hjah4n, 
Dharnidhar Ujjainiah is mentioned to 
have several in the second expedition 
against Palimau ; Journal, As. Soc., 
Bengal, for 1871, No. II, p. 123. 

* If we can trust the Lucknow edition 
of the Akbarnamah, B. could not have 
been imprisoned for a long time; for in 
the end of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign, 
he served again at court (Akbars., LIL, 
825). 
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and given to opium, and received an annual pension of one lac of rupees (PddishdaAn., 
I., 426). He died a natural death at Agrah. He had no children, 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwajah Barkhurdar, a brother of ‘Abdullah 
Khan Firtiz-jang. 

B. ’s brother Mirza ’Abdussubhan (No. 349) was Faujdar of llahabad. He waa 
then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with the A'fridis (Tuzuk, 
beginning of the 11th year, p. 158). 

"Abdussubhan’s son, Sherzid Khan Bahadur, was killed in the last fight with 
K? an Jahan Lodi at Sehondah (p. 505). Pddishdhan., L, 349. 

329. Mi’r Ma’su’m of Bhakkar. 

Mir Ma’etim belongs to a family of Tirmizi Sayyids, who two or three generations 
before him had left Tirmiz in Bukhdra, and settled at Qandahar, where his ancestors 
were mutawallis (trustees) of the shrine of Baba Sher Qalandar. 

His father, Mir Sayyid C'afai, settled in Bhakkar, and received favors from Sultan 
Mabmitid (p. 362). He was related by marriage to the Sayyids of wy ,5 in 
Siwistan, Mfr Ma’ctim and his two brothers were born at Bhakkar. 

Alter the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad of King, 
Pe; 58S S.W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by his learning. But poverty 


compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where Shaikh Is-hag i Fariqf of Bhakkar introduced 
him to Khwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrat. Nizim was just 
engazed in writing his historical work, entitled ‘Tabaqat i Akbari,’ and soon became 
the friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also introduced 
to Shihab Khan (No. 26), the governor of the province, and was at last recommended 
to Akbar for a mancab. In the 40th year, he was a commander of 250. Akbar 
became very fond of him, and sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Tran, where he was 
received with distinction by Shah ’Abbas. 

On his return from Tran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to Bhakkar, where 
he died. It is said that he reached under Akbar a command of 1000. 

From the Akbarnamah (IIT., 416, 423, 546) and Bird’s History of Gujrat (p. 426) 
we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, was present in the 
fight of Maisanah, and in the final expedition against Muzaffar in Kachh. 

M. M. is well-known as poet and historian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of Nami. He composed a Diwan, a Masnawi entitled Ba’dan-ulafkdr in the 
metre of Nizami’s Makhzan, the Tarikh i Sindh, dedicated to his son, and a short 
medical work called Mufriddt + Ma’gumt. The author of the Riydzushshu'ard says . 
that he composed a Khamsah (p. 491), and the Tazkirah by Taqi (vide under No. 352) 
says the same, viz. onc masnawi corresponding to the Makbzan, the Husn o Ndz to the 
Yusuf Zalikha, the Part Gurat tothe Laili Majniin, and two others in imitation of the 
Haft Paikar and Sikandarndmah, Badaoni (died 1004) only alludes to the ‘ Husn o 
Naz,’ though he gives no title (III., 366). 

M. M. was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, ard the Riydzush- 
shu'araé says that on his travels he was always accompanied by sculptors. From India 
to Icfahan and Tabriz, where he was presented to Shah ‘Abbas, there are numerous 
mosques and public buildings, which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus 
the inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agrah, on the Jimi’ Mosque of Fathpur 
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Sikri, in Fort Mandi (vide p. 372, and Tuzuk, p. 189) are all by him. Sayyid 
Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dibajah, p. 4, note) gives in full the inscription 
which he wrote on the side of the entrance to Salimi Chishtf’s shrine at Fathpur 
Sikri, the last words of which are—‘‘ Said and writtenby Muhammad Ma'gim 
poetically styled Ndmé, son of Sayyid Cafdé of Tirmiz, born at Bhakkar, descended 
from Sayyid Sher Qalandar, son of Babd Hasan Abddl, who was born at Sabzwdr 
and settled at Qandahdr. Dowson, in his edition of Elliot's Historians, mentions 
Kirman as the residence of Sayyid Cafai, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from 
the Tarikh i Sindh regarding the saint B&ab& Hasan Abdal, who lived under Mirza 
Shéhrukh, son of Timur. The town of Hasan Abdal in the Panjab, east of Atak, 
is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Suk’har opposite to Bhakkar, 
and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows round Bhakkar he built a 
dome, to which he gave the name of Satifsur (,«lyiw). “It is one of the wonders 
of the world, and its Tdérékh is contained in the words s Lys ou » water-dome, which 
gives 1007, A.H. 

He was a pious man, and exceedingly liberal ; he often sent presents to all the 
people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he discontinued his 
presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed (mutaazzt). Itis especially 
mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the Tarikh i Sindh, was Mir Buzurg, 
He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Khusrau’s rebellion was suppressed, 
but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir asked him why he had his armour 
on. ‘‘ My father,” replied he, “ advised me to dress in full armour when on guard,” 
and as the Chaukinawts, or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, 
he was let off. 

On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg in possession 
of his father’s property. He was for along time Bakhshf of Qandahar, but he was 
haughty and could never agree with the Cubahdérs. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs 
of Rupees which he had inherited from his father. His contingent was numerous and 
well mounted. He subsequently served in the Dak’hin; but as his jagir did not 
cover his expenses, he resigned and retired to Bhakkar, contenting himself with the 
landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of his children 
settled in Mult4n. 

830. Khwa’‘jah Malik Ali’, Mir Shab. 

His title of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations and the 

games and animal fights held at night (p. 222). 
831. Ra‘i Ra’m Da’s Di’wa’n. Vide No. 238. 
832. Sha’h Muhammad, gon of Sa’id Khan, the Gak’khar. 

For his relations vide under No. 247. 

333. Rahi’m Quli’, son of Khin Jahan (No. 24). 


834. Sher Beg, Yasawulbdshi 
Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akbarniamah (III, 623) 
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XXIT. Coinmanders of two Hundred. 


335. Iftikha’r Beg, son of Béyazid Beg (No. 299). 

He was alive in the end of 1007 A. H. (Akbarn., III., 804). 

336. Prata’b Singh. son of Rajah Bhagwan Dis (No. 27). 

He was mentioned on p. 447, under No. 160. 

337. Husain Kha’n Qazwi’/ni. Vide No. 281. 

338. Ya’dga’r Husain, son of Qabil Khan (No. 137). 

He was mentioned on p. 437. In the 31st year, he served under Qisim Khan in 
Kashmir. The Yadgdr Husain mentioned in the Tuzuk (p. 146) may be the same. 
He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir’s reign, to a command of 700, 500 
horse, for his services in the Dak’hin. Vide also Padishahnamah I., b., p. 323, 1. 2 
from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwajah Yadgar, a brother of ‘Abdullah Khan 
Firtz-jang. 

339. Ka’mra‘n Beg of Gilan. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Fath Khan, the 
younger son of Amin Khan Ghorf, and Muzaffar, and in the 36th year, against 
Muzaffar and the Jam. <Akbarn., IIL, 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad Kha’n Turkman. 

341. Niza’muddi’n Ahmad, son of Shih Muhammad Khan (No. 99). 

He js not to be confounded with the author of the Tabaqat. 

342. Sakat Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide No. 256. 

343. ’Ima’d ul Mulk. 

he Akbarnamah mentions a Qazi "Imad wl Mulk, who in the end of 984 (21st 
year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Sharif i Sarmadi’. 

He was a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

345. Qara’ Bahri’, son of Qarataq. 

Qardtégq, whose name in the Akbarndmah is spelled Qardtdg, was killed by 
Gajpatf in the same fight in which Farhang Khan, eon of Farhat Khan (No. 140), was 
slain (p. 441). 

346. Ta’ta’r Beg, son of ’Ali Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 

347. Khwa’jah Muhibb ’Ali’ of Khawaf. 

Vide p. 445, note. 

348. Haki’m [Jalaluddin] Muzaffar of Ardistan. 

Ardistan is a Persian town which lies between KAshin and Icfahan. He was 
at first a doctor at the court of Shih Tahmasp, and emigrated when young to Indias, 
where he was looked upon as a very experienced doctor, though his theoretical reading 
is said to have been limited. Baddon{ (III, 169) and the Tuzuk (p. 59). praise the 
purity of his character and walk of life. 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mirz& ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Gujrat and Kachh. <Akbarn., III, 283, 418, 620. Under Jahangir, he was 
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made a commander of 3000, 1000 horse (Zuzuk, p. 37). The emperor was fond of 
him, as he had been with him in Ilihabad, when as prince he had rebelled against 
Akbar. The news of the Hakim’s death reached J. on the 22nd Juméda I, 1016. 
For about twenty years before his death, he had suffered from garhkah i shush, or 
disedse of the lungs, but his uniform mode of living (yaktauri) prolonged his life. 
His cheeks and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. *Abdussubha’n, son of ’Abdurrahmin Duldai (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328, p. 514. 

350. Qasim Bog of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Sultan Murad in Malwah, and died on the 23rd 
Aban, (end of) 1007; vide Akbarn., III., 628, 803. Vide below under the learned 
men of Akbar’s reign. 

351. Shari’f [Amir ul Umar4], son of Khwijah ’Abducgamad (No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who was much 
attached to him. When the prince had occupied Ilahabad in rebellion against 
Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him; but he only widened the breach between 
the prince and his father, and gained such an ascendancy over Salim, that he made the 
rash promise to give him half the kingdom, should he obtain the throne. When a 
reconciliation had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his life, 
and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to starvation, when 
he heard of Akbar’s death. He went at once to court, and Jahangir, true to his 
promise, made him Amir ul Umaré, Vakil, entrusted him with the great seal (ézwk) 
and allowed him to select his jagir lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, ‘ He 
is at once my brother, my friend, my son, my companion. When he came back, I 
felt as if I had received new life. I am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent qualities, though I can do no more than make 
him Amir ul Umaraé and a commander of 5000. My father never did more.’ 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from India; but 
the Khan i A’zam (No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise a step. Though Sh.'s 
position at court was higher than that of Mirzé ‘Aziz, the latter treated him 
contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sh. recommended the emperor to kill ’Aztz for 
the part he had played in Khusrau’s rebellion. But ‘Aziz was pardoned, and 
advised to make it up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan i A’zam 
did so, and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to him, 
in the blandest way, ‘I say, Naw4b, youdo not seem to be my friend. Now your 
father ’Abduccamad, the Mulld, was much attached tome. He was the man that 
painted the very walls of the room we sit in.” Khan Jahan (p.503) and Mahabat 
Kh4n could not stand this insolent remark, and left the hall; and when Jahangir 
heard of it, he said to Sh., ‘‘ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue; but don’t fall out 
with him.” ; 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to Kabul, but fell 
so ill, that he had to be left in Laéhor, Agaf Khan (No. 98, p. 412) being appointed 
to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was sent to the Dak’hin, but was soon 
afterwards called to court, as he could not agree with the KhanKhanan (No. 29). 
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It is said that illness deprived him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on 
the point of making him retire, when Khan Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was 
again sent to the Dak’hin, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known as a poet, 
and composed a Diwan. His takhallug is Férisé (Badaéoni, III., 310). 

Sh.’s eldest son, Shahbaz Khan, died when young. A Sarai near Lak’hnau, aboat 
a kos from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirz& Gul and Mirza Jarullah, used to play with Jahangir 
at chess and zard; but this ceased at the death of their father. M. Jaérullah was 
married to Micri Begum, a daughter of Agaf Khan (No. 98); but from a certain 
aversion, the marriage was never consummated. At Agaf’s death, Jahangir made 
him divorce his wife, and married her to Mirza Lashkari (No, 375), son of Mirza 
Yusuf Khan (p. 3 £7). 

Both brothers followed Mahabat Khan to Kabul, where they died. 

352. Taqiya’ of Shustar. 

Tagiyd is the [rani form for Zugi. The Tabaqdt calls him Taqi Muhammad. 
Badaoni (III., 206) has Zugiuddin, and says that he was a good poet and s 
well educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook a prose version of the Shdhndmah. 
He is represented as a ‘murid,’ or disciple of Akbar’s Divine Faith. 

He was still alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), when he received 
for his attainments the title of ALwarrikh Khdn (Tuzuk, p. 69, where in Sayyid 
Ahmad’s edition we have to read Shushturi for the meaningless Skamshert). 

Taqiyé is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Tagiyaé of Balban (a 
village near I¢fahan), who, according to the Mir-dt ud ’Alam came in the beginning 
of Jahangir’s reign to India. He is the author of the rare Zazkirah, or Lives of 
Poets, entitled "“Arafut o “Aracat, and of the Dictionary entitled Surmah i Sulaimdni, 
which the lexicographer Muhammad [Husain used for his Burhkdn i Qdti.’ 

353. Khwa jah Abdussamad of Kdshan. 


354. Haki’m Lutfullah, son of Mulla ’Abdurrazz4q of Gilan. 
He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 205, and arrived in India after his brothers. 
Badaonf (III., 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 


355. Sher Afkan ) * 
356. Ama/‘nullah } °°"° of Saif Khan Kokah (No. 38, p. 350). 


Amanullah died in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign at Burhduptir. “ He was an 
excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of the age, and died from excessive 
wine-drinking.” Akbarndmah, IIL., 835. 

— seas pe sons of Ismé’il Quli Khan (No. 46). 

359. Wali’ Beg, son of Payandah Khan (No. 68). 

He served under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

860. Beg Muhammad Uighur. 

$61. Mi’r Kha’o Yas4wul. 

When Akbar during the first Gujritf war (p. 434, note 2) had left Patan for 
Chotanah (Rajab, 980), it was reported that Muzaffar of Gujrat had fled from Sher 
Khan Fuladi, and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; vide p. 386, Akbar, therefore, 
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sent Mir Khan the Yasawul and Farid the Qarawul, and afterwards Abul Qasim 
Namakin (No. 199) and Karam ’Ali in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far, 
when he found the chatr and sdebdn (p. 50) which Muzaffar had dropped, and soon 
after captured Muzaffar himself in a field. Mir Khan took him to Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Kha’n, son of Dastam Khan (No. 79). 

368. Sayyid Abul Hasan, son of Sayyidj Muhammad Mir ’Adl (No. 
140). 

364. Sayyid ’Abdul Wa’hid, son of the Mir ’Adl’s brother. 

365. Khwa’jah Beg Mi’rza’, son of Ma’cim Beg. 

$66. Sakra’, brother of Rana Pratab. 

Sakr& is the son of Ran& Udai Singh, son of Rané Sank& (died 934, A. H.). 
When his brother Pratab, also called Ran& Kika, was attacked by Akbar (p. 418, 
note 2), he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the lst year of Jahangir’s reign, he got a present of 12000 Rupees, and joined 
the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Rana Amra, Pratab’s successor. In the 
end of the same year, he served against Dalpat (p. 359), and was in the 2nd year made 
a commander of 2500, 1000 horse. He received, in the llth year, a mancab of 
3000, 2000 horse. 

The Akbarnamah mentions ancther son of Udai Singh, of the name of Sakat 
Singh, who inthe 12th year of Akbar’s reign was at court. The emperor had just 
returned from the last war with Khan Zaman, when he heard that Udai Singh had 
assisted the rebellious Mirzis. He therefore resolved to punish the Rana, and ona 
hunting tour in Parganah Bari told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a 
hope thatghe would accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him 
of Akbar’s intentions, This determined the emperor to carry out his plan without delay. 
Udaipur was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

aaa er ee : sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 

They have been mentioned above on p. 455. From the Akbarnémah (III., 628) 
we see that Nazar Be received a jagir in Handiah, where he rebelled and perished 
(36th year). 

369. Yu'na’n Beg, brother of Murad Khfn (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have Mirzd Khan for Murdd Khédn. 

370. Shaikh Kabi’r’ i Chishti’ (Shuja’at Khan, Rustam i Zaman].* 

The Madsir calls him “an inhabitant of Mau.” He wasa relation of Islim 
Khan (p. 493) i Chishti, and received the title of Shujé’at Khan from Prince Salim, 
who on his accession made him a commander of 1000 (Tuzuk, p. 12). He served 
under Khin Jahan (p. 603) in the Dak’hin as hardwal, an office which the Sayyids 


2 He is not to be confounded with , Jamand Muzaffar of Gujrat (Akbarn., 
another Shaikh Kabir, who in the 25th | III., 283, 408, 541, 621, where the 
year served in Bengal at the outbreak of | Lucknow edition calls him the son of 
the military revolt; in the 26th year, in | Mukammal Khdn. 

Kabul; and in the 32nd year against the * Kbafi Khan calls him wrongly (I, 
_Tarikis under Matlab Khan (No. 83). He | 273) Shujd’ Khdn and Rustam Khdn. 
died in the 36th year, in the war with the 
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of Barha claimed as hereditary in their clan. Afterwards, he went to Bengal, and 
commanded the imperialists in the last war with 'Usm4n. During the fight, he 
wounded ’U.’s elephant, when the Afghan chief received a bullet, of which he died the 
night after the battle. The day being lost, Wali Khan, ’Usman’s brother, and 
Mamrez Khan, ’Usmin’s son, retreated toa fort with the dead body of their relation, 
and being hotly pursued by Shaikh Kabir, they submitted with their families, and 
received his promise of protection. The 49 elephants which they surrendered, were 
taken by Sh. K. to Islam Khan in Jahéngfrnagar (Dhaké), 6th Cafar, 1021. Tuauk, 
p. 104. ; . 

Jahangir gave him for his bravery the title of Rustami Zamdn, The Madsirsays 
that Islam Khan did not approve of the promise of protection which Sh. K, had given 
the Afghans, and sent them prisoners to court. On the road, they were executed by 
“Abdullah Khan at the emperor's orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left 
Bengal. While on the way, he received an appointment as governor of Bibar, At his 
entry in Patna,he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly came 
up against his. Sh. K. juinped down, and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islim Khan appointed Sh. K. 
to Orisi, and that on his way to that province the accident took place. Nothing is 
said about Usman’s relations, 





Note on the death of ’Usmdn Lohdnt. 


There are few events in Indian history so confused as the details attending the 
death of ‘Usman. Khwajah ’Usmdn, according to the Makhzan i Afghdnt, was the 
second son of Miyan Isa Khan Lohanf{, who after the death of Qutli Khém was the 
leader of the Afgh4ns in Orisa and Southern Bengal. Qutlu left three sons— Nacib 
Shab, Lodi Khan, Jamal Khan. ’Is& Khan left five sons, Khwajah Sulaimdn, 
"Usman, Wali, Ibrahim. Stewart makes "Usman a son of Qutli (History of Bengal, 
p. 133). Sulaimén ‘ reigned’ for a short time. He killed in a fight with the 
imperialists, Himmat Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh (vide p. 485, No. 244), held lands 
near the Brdhmaputra, and subjected the Rajahs of the adjacent countries. “Usman 
succeeded him, and received from Man Singh lands in Oris& and Satgénw, and later in 
Eastern Bengal, with a revenue of 65 to 6lacs perannum. His residence is described to 
. have been the Kuhistdnt Dhakd, or ‘ hills of Dhaka’ (Tiparah ?), the vildyats Dhdkd, 
or District of Dhaka, and Dhaka itself. The fight with Usman took place on Sunday, 
9th Muharram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612, at a distance of 100 sos from Dhak&. My 
MS. of the Makhzan calls the place of the battle Nek Ujydl.? Stewart (p. 134) places 
the battle “on the banks of the Subarnrikhé river” in Orisa, which is impossible, as 
Shujf’at Khan arrived again in Dhak& on the 6th Cafar, or 26 days after the buttle. 
According tothe Tuzuk, Islam Khan was in Dhaka, when the fight took place, and 
Wali Khan submitted to Shuja’at, who had been strengthened by acorps under 





2 According to Prinsep’s Useful Tables, * There are several Ujyals mentioned 
the 9th Muharram was a Monday, not a | below nee ae the Parganahs of Sirkar 
Sunday, Tuzuk, p. 102. Mahmidaébad (Bosnah) and Sirkfér Baztba 

(Mymensing-Bougra). 
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“Abdussalém, son of Mu’azzam Khan (No. 260); but the Makhzan says that Islam 
besieged Walf in the Mahalls where Usman used to live, between the battle-field and 
Dh&k§, and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wali, on his submission, was sent 
to court, with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from "Usman, received a title, 
a jagir, and was made a commander of 1000, after which he lived comfortably. 
According to the Muadsir, as said above, he was murdered before he came to court. 
The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islam Khan’s 
son; but the Tuzuk, p. 116, though it has a long passage on the Mugs which he brought 
with him, does not mention the Afghan prisoners. 

The Makhzan also says that "Usman, after receiving his wound at the time when 
the battle was nearly decided in his favor, was carried off by Wali in a litter, and 
buried on the road. When Shuja’at came up to the place where he had been buried, 
he had ’Usman’s corpse taken out, cut off the head, and sent it to court. 

‘Usman is said to have been so stout, that he was obliged to travel on an elephant. 
At his death, he was forty-two years of age. 

The Dutch traveller De Laét (p. 488, note) has the following interesting passage : 
Rex (Jahangir) eodem tempore misit Tseziad ghanum Chiech zaden (Shujé'at Khan 
Shaikhzfdah) ad Tzalanghanum (Islam Khan) gus Bengalae praecerat, ut illum in 
pracfecturam Odiae (Orisi) mitteret. Sed Osmanchanus Patanensis, qui jam aliquot 
annis regionem quae Odiam et Daeck (between Oris&é and Dhaka, 3. e. the Sunderban) 
interjacet, tenuerat et limites regni incursaverat, cum potentissimo exercitu adventt, 
Daeck oppugnaturus. Tealanchanus autem praemisit adversus ipsum ( Usman) 
Tzesiad chanum, una cum Mirza Ifftager et Ethaman chano (Iftikhar Khan and 
Ihtimém KhAn’) et alits multis Omerauvvis, cum reliquis copiis X aut XV 
cosarum intervallo subsequens, ut suis laborantibus subsideo esset. Orto dein 
certamine inter utrumque exercitum, Efftager et Mierick Zilaier (Mirak Jaléir— 
not in the Tuzuk) tam acrem impressionem fecerunt, ut hostes loco moverent ; sed 
Osman inter haec ferocissimum elephantum tn illos emisit, ita ut regit vicissim 
cedere cogerentur, et Efftager caederetur ; Tzesiad gaunus autem et ipse elephanto 
snsidens, ut impetum feroctentis belluae declinaret, se e suo dejectt, et crus prefregit, ita 
ut aegre a suise certamine subduceretur, et regit passim fugam capescerent ; actumque 
Suisset de regits, nist inopinatus casus proelium restituisset; miles quidem saucius 
hums jacens, casu Osmano, qui elephanto vehebatur, oculum globo trajecit, e quo 
vulnere paulo post expiravit, cujus morte malites illius ita fuerunt consternati, ut 
statim de fuga cogitarent. Regit vero ordinibus sensim restitutis, eventum proelit 
Tzalanchano perscripsere: qui biduo post ad locum venit ubi pugnatum fuerat, et 
Tzedsiatgano e vulnere defuncto, magnis itineribus fratrem (Wali Kh&n) et biduam 
atque liberos Osmanis assecutus, vivos cepit, eosque cum elephantis et omnibus thesauris 
defuncti, postquam Daeck Bengalae metropolim est reversus, misit ad regem Anno...... 
(the year is left out). ° 


* The Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions Kishwar | mand. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 132, 
Kh&én (p. 497), Iftikh4r Khan, Sayyid | |. 4 from below has wrong Sayyid A’zam), 
Adam Barha, Shaikh Achhe, brother's son | Iftikhar, and Shaikh Achhe were killed. 
of Mugarrab Khfn, Mu’tamid Khan, and | Later, “Abdussal4m, son of Mu'azzam 
Ihtimam Khan, as under Shujé’at’s com- | Kh4n(No.260)joined,and pursued ‘Usman. 
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De Laét says that Shujé’at Kh4n died from a fall from his elephant during the 
battle; but the accident took place some time later. The Madsir says that he was on 
horseback, when Usman’s elephant, whom the Tuzuk calls Gajpaté, and Stewart 
Bukhtah (?), knocked him over, but Sh. quickly disentangled himself, and stuck his 
dagger into the animal’s trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants. 

871. Mi'rza’ Khwa’jah, son of Mirz& Asadullah. Vide No. 116. 

372. Mi’rza’ Shari’f, son of Mirza ’Ala-uddin. 

378. Shukrullah (Zafar Khan], son of Zain Khén Kokah (No. 34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 346. On the death of his father, he was made a 
commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the end of Akbar’s reign, the title 
of Zafar Khan. 

As his sister was married to Jah4ngtr (p. 345, and p. 477, note 2), Z. Kh. was 
rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second year of his reign, left Lahor 
for Kabul, he halted at Mauza’ Abrof,’? near Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which 
complained of the insecurity of thedistrict arising from the predatory habits of the 
K’hatar (p. 456, note 2) and Dilahz&k tribes (p. 487, note). Zafar was appointed to 
Atak, vice Ahmad Beg Kh&n (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to 
Lahor, keep their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahangir’s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the following 
year promoted to a mangab of 2000, 1000 horse. In the 7th year, he was made a 
commander of 3000, 2000 horse, and governor of Bihar. Inthe 10th year, he was 
removed, went back to court, where he received an increase of 600 horse, and then 
served in Bangash. ‘ Nothing else is known of him.’ Madsir. 

From the Tuzuk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning of 1031, 
when Jahangir made his son Sadat a commander of 800, 400 horse. 

Sa’ddat Khdn, his son. He served in K4bul, and was at the end of Jahangfr’s 
reign a commander of 1600, 700 horse. In the 5th year after Sh&hjahan’s accession, 
he was made a commander of 1500, 1000 horse, and was promoted up tothe 25th year 
to a full command of 3000 horse. He again served in Kabul, and under Murdd 
Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakhshan, was made commandant of Tirmiz, and distinguished 
himself in repelling a formidable night attack made by Subh4n Qulf Khan, ruler of 
Bukh&ra (19th year). Later he served in the Qandah4r wars, was in the 29th year 
Faujdar of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later commandant of Fort Kébul. 

In 1069, the second year of Aurangzfb’s reign, he was killed by his son Sherullah. 
Mahdbat Khan, gubahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the murderer. 

374. Mir Abdul Mu’min, son of Mir Samarqandi. 

Mir Samarqandi was a learned man who came during Bairim’s regency to Agrah. 
Baddoni III., 149. 

375. Lashkari’, son of Mirzé Yisuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide above p. 374, and for his wife under No. 351. 


1 The Madsir has (645 yy AI 5 the Tuzuk, The K’batars and Dilahzaks are estimated 
p- 48, (491. I cannot find it on the | 1 the Tuzuk at 7 to 8000 families. 


maps. Itis described as a green flat spot. 
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376. A’gha’ Mulla Qazwini. Vide No. 278. 

377. Muhammad ’Ali’ of Jém. 

J&m is a place in Khurésén, famous for its Bdbd Shaikhi melons. It has given 
name to the two poets Pur Baha and the renowned ’Abdurrahmdn Jami. 

378. Mat’hura’ Da’s, the K’hatri. 

379. Sat’hura’ Da’s, his son. 

The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sult4n Murad in Kabul. Akbarn., 
IIL, 333. 

380. Mir Mura’d, brother of Shah Beg Kolabi (No. 148). Vide 
No. 282. 

381. Kalla’, the Kachhwahah, 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwi’sh, son of Shams i Bukhari. 

883. Junaid Murul. 

A Shaikh Junaid served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) in Gujrét. He was killed 
in the Khaibar catastrophe (Akbarn., III., 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu’ Is-ha’q, son of Mirza Rafi’uddini Cafawi. 

He was mentioned on p. 439. In the 36th year, he served against the Jam and 
Mazaffar of Gujrat. 

His father Rafi’uddin was a learned man of saintly habits, and died at Agrah in 
954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mu'inuddin, author of a commentary to the 
Qoran, entitled Tafsir + Ma’ dni. 

385. Fath Kha’n, superintendent of the leopards, 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abulfaz] describes, 
according to his custom, as a miracle. F. K. was in change of the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Fath Khans of Akbar’s 
reign. First, there is Fatti Khan Afghan. Fatté isthe same as Fath. His title 
is Maenad i ' Ali, and his son was mentioned above, No. 306. Secondly, Fath Khan 
Filban, who when young was Akbar’s elephant driver (ft/bdn). He was subsequently 
made Amir, and according to my two MSS. of the Tabaqat, died in 990. But Badaoni 
(II, 353) mentions Fath Khan Filbén as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir; but the Akbarnamah, in the corresponding 
passage (III., 512) calls him Fath Khdn Masnad:'Alé. Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s 
Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Fath Khan Bahaddur. A Fath Khan Tughluq 
was mentioned under No. 187, p. 465. 

386. Mugqi’m Kha’n, son of Shuja’at Khan (No. 51). Vide p. 371. 

He served in the siege of Asir, and in the 46th year in the Dak’hin. <Akbara., 
III., 825, 865. 

887. La‘ah, son of Rajah Bir Bar (No. 85). 

The Akbarndémah (III., 865) calls him the e/des¢ son of Rajah Bir Bar. Vide 
p. 405. | 

388. Yu/sufiKashmi'i’. Vide No. 228. 

389. Habi’ Yasa’wul. 

Habf is an abbreviation of ZZabed. 
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390. Haidar Dost, brother of Qasim ’Ali Khén (No. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost. 

392. Sha’hrukh Dantiuiri. 

Danttir, Dhantitir, or Dhantéwar, is a district near the Kashmir’ frontier. The 
Tuzuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhanttir, during Akbar’s reign, was ruled over by 
Shahrukh, but now (in 1029, 14th year of Jahangir) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur 
was a commander of 200, 100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dak'hin. Akbarn., III., 472. 

A Sher Muhammad Dinwdinah was mentioned on p. 316. He had at first been 
in the service of Khwajah Mu’azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. When Akbar, in 
the 10th year, was at Jaunpitir, engaged with the rebellion of Khan Zamé&n, Sher 
Muhammad Diwanah plundered several places in Parganah Samanah, the faujdar of 
which was Mull4 Nviruddin Tarkhan. The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muham- 
mad in Samanah. Sh. M. D. invited him and treacherously murdered him at the 
feast. Plundering several places he went to Maler, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called Dhaniri in Samanah. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran against the 
trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and executed, A. H. 973. 
Akbarn., I1., 332. 

394. °Ali’ Quli’ [ Beg, Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khan]. 

He was the safarchi, or table-attendant, of Ismail II, king of Persia, After his 
death, he went over Qandahar to India, and met at Multan the Kh&nKhénéa 
(No. 29), who was on his march to T’hat’hah. At his recommendation, he received 
a mancab, During the war he rendered distinguished services. Soon after his arrival 
at court, Akbar married him to Mihrunnisé (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of 
Mirza Ghias Tahrdni (No. 319). Ghias’s wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim saw her, and 
fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married her quickly to ’Ali Quli. 

’Ali Quli accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Ran&, and received 
from him the title of Sher Afkan Khdn. On his accession, he received Bardwan 
as tuyttl. His hostile encounter with Shaikh Khubu (No. 275) was related on p. 496. 
The Madasir says that when he went to meet the Cubahdar, his mother put a 
helmet (dubalghah) on his head, and said, “ My son make his mother cry, before 
he makes your mother weep,” then kissed him, and let him go. 

"Alf Q.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mibrunnis4, was later 
married to Prince Shahryar, Jahangir’s fifth son. 

Jabangir in the Tuzuk expresses his joy at ’A. Q.’s death, and hopes that “the 
blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell.” Khafi Khan (L, p. 267) mentions 
an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been related by Nur Jahan’s mother. 
According to her, Sher Afkan was not killed by Qutbudd{n’s men, but, wounded as 
he we<, managed to get to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his 
wife, whom he did not wish to fall into the emperor’s hands. But her mother would not 





* Vide Cunningham’s ‘Geography of | Dor River, near Naushahrah. 
Ancient India,’ p. 131. It lies on the 
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let him enter, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as Mihrunnisd had 
committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. ‘“ Having heard the sad news, 
Sher Afkan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqg4 (vide below among 
the poets) ; the place is pointed out to this day at Bardwan. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four tigers which Nur 
Jahan killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught (Tuzuk, p. 186), and Nur 
Jahn requested JahAngfr to let her shoot them. She killed two with one ball each, 
and the other two with two bullets, without missing, for which the emperor gave her a 
present of one thousand Ashrafis. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the 
moment — 

ca! Si ph w} lay he yy reel wy) eyyety Any lee Jy! 
“Though Nur Jahan is a woman, she is in the array of men a zan i sher afkan,” 
s. e. either the wife of Sher Afkan, or a woman who throws down (afkan) tigers (sher). 
895. Sha’h Muhammad, son of Masnad i ’Ali. 
Vide Nos. 306 and 335. 

396. Sanwalda’s Ja’don. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 416, 
note), and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 992, he was assaulted 
and dangerously wounded by some Bhati. Akbar visited him, as he was given up by 
the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness of three years. 

He was the son of Rajah Gopél Jadon's brother (vide No. 305), and Abulfazl 
calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Akbarn., III,, 24, 333, 435. 

897. Khwa‘jah Zahi’ruddi’n, son of Shaikh Khalilullah. 

He served in the 3lst year under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of 
Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Dak’hin. 

His father is also called Skdh Khalilullah. He served in the 10th year against 
Khién Zaman, and under Mun’im Khan in Bengal and Ofisé, and died in 983 at 
Gaur of fever (p. 376). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious Mir 
Khalilullah of Yazd and his son Mir Zahiruddin, whoin the 2nd year of Jahangir 
came as fugitives from Persia to Lahor. The history of this noble family is given in 
the Maasir. 

398. Mi’r Abul Qa’sim of Nishaépur. 

399. Haji’ Muhammad Ardistani. 

400. Muhammad Kha’n, son of Tarson Khan’s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwa‘jab Muqi'm, son of Khw4jah Miraki. 

He served under Aziz Kokah in Bengal, and returned with him to court in the 
29th year. In 993, he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, together with Tahir 
Saiful Muluk (No. 201) in Fort G’hordg’hat by several Bengal rebels. In the end of 
the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made Bakhsht, Akbarn., IIL, 418, 470, 610. 

Fide Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., pp. 248, 201. 

402. Qa/dir Quli’, foster brother of Mirz4 Shahrukh (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrat. Akbarn., III., 621. 
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408. Fi’ru’sah, a slave of the emperor Humayin. 

Badaoni (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier in one 
of the wars with India, and was taken to Humféyiin, who brought him up with 
Mirz&é Muhammad Hakfm, Akbar’s brother. He played several musical instruments 
and composed poems. He came to India with Ghazi Khan i Badakhshi (No. 144). 

Badaon{ also says that he was a Langé. 

404. Ta‘j Kha’n K’hatrian, Vide No. 172. 

405. Zainuddi'n ’Ali’. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Man Singh against M. Muhammad 
Hakfm. 

406. Mi’r Shari’f of Kolab. 

407. Paha’r Kha'n, the Balch. 

He served in the 21st year against DaudA, son of Surjan Had& (No. 96), and 
afterwards in Bengal. In 989, the 26th year, he was tuyulddr of Ghazipur, and 
hunted down Ma’gim Khan Farankhid{, after the latter had plundered Muhammaddbad 
(p. 444). In the 28th year, he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the 
fight at Maisénah, S. E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fuladi was defeated. Akbarn., 
IiI., 160, 355, 416. 

Dr. Wilton Oldham, C.S., states in his ‘ Memoir of the Ghazeepoor District’ (p. 80) 
that Faujdar Pahaéy Khan is still remembered in Ghazfpur, and that his.tank and 
tomb are still objects of local interest. 

408. Keshu’ Da’s, the Rat’hor. 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29th year), he served in Gujrat. A daughter 
of his was married to Prince Salim (p. 310). From the Akbarndmah, III., 623, it 
appears that he is the son of Réi R&i Singh’s brother (No. 44), and perished, in the 
36th year, in a private quarrel. 

409. Sayyid La’d Baha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 46th year, 
in the Dak’hin. 

410. Nasi'’r Main. 

Main (wi~), or Munj, is the name of a subdivision of Rang’har Rajputs, chiefly 
inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat Dudb. ‘“ The only famous man which this tribe 
has produced, is "Is& Khan Mafn. He served under Bah4dur Sh&h and Jahandar 
Shah.” Madsir. 

4ll. Sa/’ngah, the Punwar. 

412. Qa’bil, son of ’Atiq. 

ae at Zamindars of Orisé. 

415. Nu’ram, foster brother of Mirz4 Ibrahim. 

He served in the 3lst year against the Afgh4ns on Mount Teréh, and in 1000, 
under M&n Singh in the expedition to Oris&. <Akbarn., III., 532, 642. 

Mirzé Ibrahim was Akbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 
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The above list of Grandees includes the names of such Mancabdérs above 
the rank of commanders of Five hundred as were alive and dead in the 40th 
year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this book was completed ; but the list of 
the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred only contains such as were 
alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank and are now alive, I shall 
merely give the number. There are at present 

of Commanders of 150 ............cecsccseessersoveesceceece 5B 


Do. of 120 ........ svetesGueeeae. eutens wpuccuveues 1 
Do. of 100, or YViizbdshis, ..........06 s000e0. 250 
Do. OF. BO cssecvsweavwes siiseteatae SiiponteueNes 91 
Do. of 60 ...... gh badswsceeuseiweateteerees .... 204 
Do. OF D0 scsccccisitasnce beaheeaese scadedleiueaes 16 
Do. OF 40 isssenty «cerned ocateiacwecvenemersae 260 
Do. of 30, or Zarkashbands,...... s...0.00008 39 
Do. OW 220 avis eenete wens euetsteeaeccuuaaeeeees 250 
Do. OF DO i caiiceds eeind actdiaberssew woes ... 224 


[ Total, 1388 Mancabdars below the rank of a Commander of 200. ] 

Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mangabs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians and 
Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with commissions 
in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. A large number 
again, both of old and young servants, receive their discharge, and are rewarded 
by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants of land, that render them 
independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as are still alive 
and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names of those who 
have been employed in the administration of the government, and thus confer 
upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakils, or prime-ministers,— 

Bairém Khan (No. 10); Mun’im Khén (No. 11); Atgah Khan (No. 15); 
Bahédur Khan (No. 2%); Khwéjah Jahan (No. 110); KhénKhanén Mirzi 
Khan (No. 29); Khan i A’zam Mirza Kokah (No. 21). 

The following have been Vazirs, or ministers of finances— 

Mir ’Azizullah Turbati; Khw4jah Jalaluddin Mahmud®* of Khurasan 
(No. 65); Khwajah Mou’inuddin i Farankhudi (No. 128); Khwajah ’Abdul 
Majid Agaf Khan (No. 49); Vazir Khan (No. 41); Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) ; 
Rijah Todar Mall (No. 39); Khwajah Shéh Mancur of Shiréz (No. 122) ; 
Qulij Khan (No. 42); Khwéjah Shamsuddin Khawafi (No. 159). 





* Abulfazl’s list is neither complete, | * The MSS. and my text have wrong 
nor chronologically arranged. Mas'ud, for Mahmud. 
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The following have been Bakhshis— 

Khwajah Jahin (No. 110); Khwijah Tahir of Sijistin (No. 111) ; 
Maulana Habi Bihzadi,? Maulana Darwish Muhammad of Mashhad; Maulana 
"Ishqi,? Muqim of Khurdsin (No. 401); Sultén Mahmud of Badakhshan; 
Lashkar Khén (No. 90); Shahbaz Khan (No. 80); Rai Paruk’hotam; 
Shaikh Farid i Bukhari (No. 99); Qizi’Ali of Baghid; Ja’far Beg Acaf 
Khan (No. 98) ; Khw4jah NizAémuddin Ahmad ;° Khwajagi Fathallah (No. 258). 

The following have been Cudrs— 

Mir Fathullah ; Shaikh Gadii, son of Shaikh Jam4l i Kambi ; Khwajagi 
Muhammad Galih, descendant in the third generation from Khwajah ’Abdullah 
Marwarid; Maulaind "Abdul Bagi; Shaikh ’Abdunnabi; Sult4n Khwadjah 
(No. 108); Cadr Jahan (No. 194). 


Concluding Note by the Translator on Akbar’s Mangabdars. 


The principal facts which Abulfazl’s list of Grandees discloses are, first, 
that there were very few Hinddstini Musulmans in the higher ranks of the 
army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, especially 
Persians and Afghans; secondly, that there was a very fair sprinkling of Hindd 
Amirs, as among the 415 Mancabdairs there are 51 Hindus. 

The Mancabdirs who had fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have mostly 
been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abul Ma’ali; Khwajah 
Mu’azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother; Baba Khan Qaqshal; Ma’cim 1 
Kabuli (p. 431, note); ‘Arab Bahadur; Jabéri, &c. But there are also 
several left out, as Khizr Khwajah (p. 365, note 2), Sultan Husain Jalair 
(vide under No. 64), Kamal Khan the Gak’khar (vide p. 456), Mir Gesd 
(p. 421), Naurang Khan, son of Qutbuddin Khan (p. 334), Mirz& Quali 
(p. 885), Rajah Askaran (p. 458), and others, for whose omission it is difficult 
to assign reasons. 

Comparing Abulfazl’s list with that in the Tabaqat, or the careful lists of 
Shahjahan’s grandees in the Padishahnimah, we observe that Abulfazl has 
only given the mangaé, but not the actual commands, which would have shewn 
the strength of the contingents (¢adinén). In other words, Abnulfazl has 
merely given the sdéé? rank (p. 241). This will partly account for the discre- 
pancies in rank between his list and that by Nizamuddin in the Tabagat, which 





* Some MSS. have Hai instead of ® The Historian. 
Habi (an abbreviation for Habib). * Vide pp. 270 to 274, Regarding 
* Regarding him vide Akbarnamah, Maulané ’Abdul Bagqi., who was Cudr in 
- IIL, 210. He was of Ghazni. the fifth year, vide ‘Akdarubivab, I 143, 


may advantageously be given here. 


rank, vis. 
In the Tabaqat.* In Abulfazl’s list. 

1. KhénKhénan Bairém Khfn, ...........000. No. 10. Mangab, 5000. 

2. Mirza Shéhrukh, 5000, ............... eeive » 3; 5000. 

8. Tardi Beg Kh&n, .........ccccccsscscccccresoes », 12; do. 

4. Mun’im Khan, ........... cca getnwesweusevesenss » 11; do. 

5. Mirzé Rastam, 5000, ...............:ecceeees yp 95 do. 

6. Mirza KhanKhénén,  ......... cccceccesceees yy 293 do. 

7. "Ali Quli Khén Zamén,............ccscccccses », 13; do. 

8. Adham Khan, .............0.c000s sugrecauveee » 19; do. 

9. Mirz& Sharafuddin Husain, ............ cee. » 5, 173 do. 
10. Shamsuddin Muhammad Atgah Khan, », 15; do. 
11. Muhammad ’Aziz Kokultash, 5000,........ « 3) 2L; do. 
12. Khizr Khwajah,............cccsecseoseseecees «+ yy NOt in theAin; véde p. 365. 
13. Bahadur Khan, 5000...........sscccsceeseesee 59 223 5000. 
14, Mir Muhammad Khan Atgah, ...... ...s0006 sy 16; do. 
15. Muhammad Qali Khan Barlés,* ............ », ol; do. 
16. Khan Jahén, 5000, oe aaa yy 285 dO. 
17. Shihébuddin Ahmad Khan, 5000, ssesces 99 203 do. 
18. Sa’id Khan, 5000,..........c0+ccsesessee sees yy 253 do. 
19. Pir Muhammad Khfn, ...........secc-cccee-e» gy 20; do. 
20. Rajah Bibér&é Mall,* ..............seccssecosees 99 233 dO. 
21. Rajah Bhagwan Das, 5000, ..............5008 » 27; do. 
22. Man Singh, 5000, ...........csseccerssevees - 3 380; do. 
23. Khwajah ’Abdul Majid Agaf Khan, main- 

tained 20,000 horse, ......... .csecessescvees » 49; 8000. 
24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak,* sesve covses 57 48; 3000. 
25. Abdullah Khan Uzbak, ...........sseecesees ,, 14; 5000. 
26. Qiyaé Khan Gung,* ee » 33; 5000. 
27. Ydsuf Muhammad Khan Kokah, 5000, » 18; 5000. 
28. Zain Khan Kokah, 5000, ....:.....0.eeeseroee », 34; 4500. 
29. Shuja’at Khan, 5000,..... ..... hatewuueiee.s - » OL; 3000. 
30. Shah Budagh Khan, ....... veeelaeesaceeneceas », 62; 3000. 
81. Ibr4bim Khan Uzbak, 4000,..............0006 » 64; 2500. 
32. Tarson Muhammad Khin, 5000, ......... ve 97, 32; 9000. 
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Nizém only gives mancabdars of higher 





? According to MS. No. 87 of the the names are mostly traceable to Ak- 
a of the As. Soc., Bengal, and my bar's hatred, which Abulfazl shared, of 
8. The occasional differences in the names ‘Muhammad, ’ © Ahmad.’ 


* Mentioned in the Tabagdt as baer to the Umard i kibdr, ‘the great 
Amirs’, i. e., probably, the commanders of 5 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
D2. 
53. 
54. 
5d. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


2 He got insane. Tubagdt. 
* MS., 1000. 


530 


In the Tabaqdt. 


Vaziy Khén, 5000,............ccceceees err No. 41; 4000. 
Muhammad Murad Khan,* ................4. », 04; 8000. 
Ashral KRhan;* scsteicadevacccovvceidear qj “Tb5- 2000, 
Mahdi Qisim Khin,*...... sewnddesdeets: doe. 9. 302 4000, 
Muhammad Qisim Khiin, ...cccscsscceeecceces » 40; 4000. 
Khwijah Sultan ’All,......... tend Rade ade bes » 96; 3000. 
Rajah Todar Mall, 4000, »» 39; 4000. 
Mirzi Yusuf Khan Razawi, 4000, ........... » 39; 4500. 
Mirza Quli Khan,*................00 cc seees bee 

Muzaffar Khan, ......... . No. 37; 4000. 
Haidar Muhammad Khan, 2000, Saou d ents », 66; 2500. 
Shaham Khan Jalair, 2000, » 97; 2000. 
Ismail Sultan Duldai,  ..........ccceeces cose » ~@2; 2000. 
Muhammad Khan Jaldir,’ .............ccce0c0s not in the Ain. 
Khan i ’Alam, 8000, ...........cccccccesseee see No. 58; 3000. 
Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan, maintained 


5000 horse, ........ 
Muhibb ’Ali Khan, 4000, 
Qulij Khan, 4000, ............ cece eee o cereee 
Muhammad Cadiq Khén, 4000, 
Mirza Jani Beg, 3000, 
Isma4’il Quli Khin, 3000,? ...... leit autee ee 
I’tim4éd Khan Gujrati, 4000,.. ia 
Rajah Rai Singh, of Bikénir and Nicer 4000, 
Sharif Muhammad Khan, 8000................ 
Shéh Fakhruddin, Naqabat Khan, 1000, . 


©@- @C@e@eereaevoeneeseoeee 


eet 8 ©: ©BCCE SSS Reeeeee 


Habib ’Ali Khan, poate 

Shah Quli Mahram, 1000, ... ........... ceeeee 
Muhibb ’Ali Khén Rahtasi, 4000,............ 
Mwinuddin Ahmad,  .........ccceeeccsceseeeces 
V’timad Khan Khwajahsara, 

Dastam® Khan; se cieseiscesecia cas besesiavecs 
Kamal Khan, the Gakk’har, 5000, ............ 
Tahir Khan Mir Faraighat, 2000, ............ 


In Abulfazl’s lest. 


not in the Ain ; vide p. 389. 


99 


9 


28; 5000. 
107; 1000. 
42; 4000. 
43; 4000. 
47; 3000. 
46; 3500. 
67; 2500. 
44; 4000. 
63; 3000. 
88; 2000. 
138; 1000. 
45; 3500. 


not in the Ain; vide p. 422. 


No. 128; 1000. 
119; 1000. 
79 ; 2000. 
not in the Ain ; vide pp. 456, 


3 


99 


No. 94; 2000. 


486. 


| * The MSS. of the Tabaqat also bave 
wrong Rustam Kkhdn. 


* Mentioned in the Tabagdt as belonging to the Umard & kibdr, ‘the great 
Amirs’, t. e., probably, the commanders of 5000. 


66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 


15. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
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In the Tabaqat. In Abulfasl’s list. 
Sayyid Hamid of Bukhara, 2000, ............ No. 78; 2000. 
Sayyid Mahmdd Khan, Barha, 4000, ...... »» 10; 2000. 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Barha, 3000, ........ ,, 91; 2000. 

Qar4 Bah&édur Khan, 4000, (?)........0008 « » 179; 700. 
Baqi Muhammad Khan Kokah, 4000, ...... » 60; 3000. 


Sayyid Muhammad Mir’Adl,...............6. 5, 140; 1000. 
Ma’cim Khén Farankhudi, 2000, ............ 5, 157; 1000. 


Naurang Khén, 4000,.............00066 weitetves not in the Ain ; vide p. 334. 
Shéh Muhammad Khan Atgah, younger 
brother of Shamsuddin Atgah,’ ............ not in the Afn. 
Matlab Khan, 2000, .........cccscocccsesscoree No. 83; 2000. 
Shaikh Ibrahim, 2000, ...... . coo.e-.csseevee 59 82; 2000. 


"Ali Quli Khan, 2000, ............cc0se.c00 06 gy 124; 1000. 

Tolak Khan Qiechin, 2000, ........00. weakens » 158; 1000. 

Shéh Beg Khan Kabuli, 3000, ... ........02. » 57; 3000. 

Fattu Khén Afghan, 2000,.................. notin the Ain; vide p. 523. 
Fath Khan, Filban, 2000, ...........cccescs0 . notin the Ain; vide p. 523. 
Samanji Khan Mughul, an genase dendway No. 100; 1500. : 
Babu Mankli, 1000, . saeibadesesiiane- cn g5 ROSs: 100; 

Darwish Muhammad Uxbak, 2000, Mehieees », 81; 2000. 

Shahbéz Khan Kambi, 2000,........ .....-008 9 80; 2000. 


Khwéjah Jahan Khurasani, ... .... -- y 110; 1000. 
Majnin Khan Qéaqshal, kept 5000 horsey: 2» 9, 90; 8000. 


Muhammad Qasim Khién,* 3000, ............ » 40; 4000. 
Muzaffar Husain Mirz4é, 1000, ...........000. », 180; 700. 
Rajah Jagannath, 3000, ..............-006 os 9, 69; 2500. 
Rajah Askaran, 3000,  .........cscscceceserees not in the Ain; vide p. £58. 
Rai Lonkaran, 2000, .............. not in the Ain; mide p. 494. 
Madhu Singh, “ brother of R. Min Sing . 
2000, . vpduinglistina ce seuyndcebsebesedentse: INOs BOL Ss 1000, 
Saif Khin Kokah, Micducermieceiasse eee: wy, eos S000. 
Ghidésuddin ’Ali Acgaf Khan, ............00 oo », 126; 1000. 
Payandah Khén Mughul, 2000, ............... » 68! 2500. 
Mubarak Khan, the Gak’khar, 1000.......... » L171; 1000. 
Baéz Bahadur Afghén, 2000, ........ ieeases », 120; 1000. 
Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?), ... ....c006 ccsseses not in the Ain. 
Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2000, ..............c006 », 105; 1500. 


Rajah Kangar, 2000, ..............2..ecess0.e6. notinthe Ain; vide p. 436. 


’ MS., Bahadur Khan. author of the Tab ae 
* This is probably a mistake of the © The same as No. 37 on p. 530. 


102. 


103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
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In the Tabagit. In Abulfazl’s list. 
Muhammad Husain Lashkar Khan, kept 

2000 horse, ....... ser cocessccoscee NO. 90; 2000. 
Husain Khan Tukriyah, 2000, cdeseeweateren. -55. 0a 5 0000. 
Jalal Khan, the Gakk’har, 1500, ........... »» 170; 1000. 


Sa’id Khin, the Gakk’har, 1500, ............ not in the Ain; 
cide pp. 457, 486. 
Ptibar Khin, the Eunuch, 2000. ......... .. No. 84; 2000. 
Khwajah Tahir Muhammad Tatar Khan, .... ,, 111; 1000. 
Mot li Roijali,. 1500) secsssasbise copewigciwaseteke », 121; 1000. 
Mihtar Khan, Khacah Khail, 2000, eacced. 45 202): 1500. 
Cafdar Khan, Khacah Khail, 2000,’ ...... .. not in the Ain. 
Bahar Khan, Khagah Khail, 2000............. No. 87 (?); 2000. 
Farhat Khan, Khagah Khail, 2000, .......... ,, 145; 1000. 
Rai Sal Darbari, 2000,.............cceecseereeees », 106; 1250. 
Réi Durga, 1500,’ ...... sage sate toed aeweeeeeceee », 103; 1500. 
Mirak Khén Bahddur,? 2000, .........0000es 9, 208; 500. 
Shah Muhammad Qalati, ........06 0 ccececsecees », 95; 2000. 
Maqcud ’Ali Kor,... : seceessseee 57 136; 1000. 
Ikhla¢g Khan, the Eunuch, 1000, wissanasee, gy. O03 2000; 


Mihr ’Ali Sildoz, 1500, , 180; 1000. 


Khudiwand Khan Dak’hini, 1500,........... 


~~ 


», 151; 1000. 
Mir Murtaza Dak’hini, 1000, ............ 2.0008 », 162; 1000. 
Hasan Khan, a Batani Afgh4n, 1000, ...... », 220; 500. 
Nazar Beg, son of Sa’id, the Gakk’har, 1000, ,, 247; 500. 
Réjah Gopal, 2000,............ccecesseescesee soe not in the Ain ; vtde p. 502. 
Qiy4 Khan, 1000, ...........00 0 cescersevecees No. 1845; 700. 


Sayyid Hashim Barha, 2000,.................. 5, 148; 1000. 
Razawi Khan, 2000, ..........e.ecseesseseeeeee 9, L413; 1000. 
Rajah Bir Bal, 2000, .............00.c0cee0 6 ee 57 893 2000. 


129, Shaikh Farid i Bukhari, 1500, ...... ......... 5, 99; 1500. 
130. R&jah Surjan, 2000, .............06 Ble tone one » 96; 2000. 
131. Ja’far Beg Acaf Khan, 2000, ..........00- «» 5, 98; 2000. 
132. Rajah Rupsi Bairdgi, 1500, ..............000. », 118; 1000. 
133. Faézil Khan, 1500, Masons deuteueesbieee’ yb O0s 2000, 
134. Shah Quli Khan Naranji, 1000, suiieenaeuss », 231; 500. 

135. Shaikh Muhammad Khan Bukhéri, 2000,.... ,, 77; 2000. 
136. La’l Khan Badakhshi,  ................0seecees ,, 209; 500. 

2 MS., 1000. ® He died in the explosion of a mine 


before Chitor. 


In the Tabaqat. 


137. Khanjar Beg Chaghta,” ........0.cceese. 
138. Makhotig Khan, 2500, .........ccecssseceees 
139. Sani Khan Arlat, .........cceseccccescceceeses 


In Abulfasl’s list. 
eee not in the Ain. 
No. 70; 2500. 
», 216; 500. 


140. Mirza Husain Khén, ..........c0.c.ceerec coves », 149; 1000. 
141. Jagat Singh, 1500,............sescccceccesccveee: », 160; 1000. 
142. Mirzé Najat Khan,..... ........ coe sssecsoeees 9, «1423 1000. 
143. ’Ali Dost Khan, 1000,? .............ccccesee 0c not in the Ain. 

144. Sultan Husain Khan,.............. .0. «ee... notin the Ain. 

145. Khwajah Shéh Mangir Shirézi,........ ...... No. 122; 1000. 
146. Salim Khan, 1000,..............ccceces sereccees », 182; 1000. 


147. Sayyid Chhajhu Barha,..... ...........c00.0 


148. Darb&r Khan, 1000, ...........:. 


149. Haji Muhammad Sistani, 1000 (?) 
150. Muhammad Zaman,® ....... ccc .c.cossescccces 
151. Khurram Khan, 2000,*.........206 0 ceseses 
152. Muhammad Quli Toqbai, 1000,... 
153. Mujahid Khan, 1000,° ................0sesees 
eooseeeee notin the Ain. 


154. Sultan Ibrahim Aubshi,° 


155. Shéh Gh4zi Khan Turkméa, ...... 
156. Sheroyah, 1000, ............0000 Bass 
157. Kakar ’Ali Khan, 1000,........... 
158. Naqib Khan, 1000, . ......... ....cescceccsceses 
159. Beg Narin Khan, 1000,............. cece 0 -ss 
160. Qutli Qadam Khan, 1000,.......... ........ 


eeeesersee 99 


*@e@eeeee eee 8 


e@eeeeeseose 


eee see 88 e-e8 993 


», 221; 500. 
, 185; 700. 
55; 3000. 
not in the Ain. 
not in the Ain. 
No. 129; 1000. 
not in the Ain. 


not in the Ain. 
No. 168; 1000. 
92; 2000. 
161; 1000. 
» 212; E00. 
123; 1000. 
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161. Jalél Khan Qarchi, 1000, ........... revesesee ny. «218; 500. 
162, Shimél Khan Qurchi, 1000, ............. 00s », 154; 1000. 
163. Mirzadah ’Alf Khan, ...........ceccee eceeees 9p) «152; 1000. 
164. Sayyid "Abdullah Khan,.................066 ee », 189; 700. 


* “He belongs to the old Amfrs of 
the present dynasty. Hewasan accom- 
plished man, excelled in music, and 
composed poems. There exists a well 
known Masnawi by him, dar 6bdb + 
ak'hdrakh, on the subject of dancing 
os Tabagdt. Vide Akbarnamah, 


2 «He was a servant of Humayin. 
In Akbar’s service he rose to a command 
of 1000, and died at Lahor.” One MS. 
calls him ’Alf Dost Khin Nédrangf, the 
other has Bédrbegi, an unusual title for 
the Mughul period. 

® « Muhammad Zaman is the brother 
of Mirzh Yusuf Khan (No. 35). He 


belonged to the commanders of 1000, 
and was killed in Gadha.” Tabagdt. 

* According to the Tabaqat, he was 
dead in 1000. Vide Akbarnamah, II, 
98, 108, 200, 284, 287. 

He is not to be confounded with Mirz& 
Khurram (No. 177). 

§ Mujahid Khan was the son of Muca- 
hib Khan, one of HumAyun’s courtiers. 
He was killed at Konbhalmir. Akbarnd- 
mah, III., 146, 168. 

© He was the khkd/, or maternal uncle, 
of the author of the Tabagdt, and dis- 
tinguished himself in leading a successful 
expedition into Kaméaon. 


165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 


183. 
184, 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
198. 
194. 


195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 


‘ One MS. calis his (6), the other 


caylge, “ He belonged to the eommand- . 
uae of 1000, and is now (A. H. 1001) 


In the Tabagdt. 
Mir Sharif i Amuli, 1000,............eee0.0 
Farrukh Khan,  ........c.ceeccecosecensccseres 
Dost Kh4n.*. 2scissesindaboscseceavrcnns ere 


Ja’far Khan Turkman, 1000,.. ..........+. 
Tat Manohar, pics cecaciccvsactessecn es 


Shaikh ’Abdurrahim of Lak’hnan,. har 

Mirz& Abul Muzaffar, ............45  scceoee 
Raj Singh, son of Rajah Askaran,............ 
TRAE Ate AG) ss cine ecaneeenetdevedcswesseaeas 
Janish Bahddar,............s000 ssesscoe cee saea 
Muhammad Khan N cea saved Meaesereuasiee's 
Ram Das Kachhwahab, .........cecee ese 
Mir Abul Qasim,.. Sele acai 


Khwajah ’Abdul Hai, Mir "Ads sesscceses 
Shamsuddin Husain, son of A’zam Khan, 
Khwajah Shamsuddin Khawafi, ........ 
Mir Jamaluddin Husain Injui, 1000, 


Shaikh ’Abdullah Khén, son of Muhammad 

Ghaus, 1000, ...cccecsecee eee Seees 
Sayyid Raju Barha, 1000, ............ 
Medni Rai Chauhan, 1000, .......0..4. 
Mir Tahir Razawi, brother of M. Ydsuf Khan, 
Tish Beg Kabuli, .....c.seeeee. eee 
Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 horse, .... 
Sher Khwajah,...... Sbi.eibieeie: saree araiyios 
Muhammad Quli Turkman,...... pe anees 
Mirza ’Ali ’Alamsh4hi,* ...... etiectees ise 
Wazir Jamil, ....... Aeawhawuwetas wee 
Hai Bho}, 1000, sscssacsccocces dae eees 
Bakhtyar Beg Turkman, .......-.....- 
Mir Cadr Jahfn, ....... jhatane wen sioaas 
Hasan Beg Shaikh ’Umari,.............. 
Shadmén, son of ’Aziz Kokah, ............ 
Rajah Mukatman Bhadauriah, ..... aGuee 
Baqi Safarehi, son of Téhir Khan Fardghat, 


In Abulfaal’s list. 

No. 166; 1000. 

» 282; 500. 

not in the Ain. 

No. 114; 1000. 

», 265; 400. 

»» 197; 700. 

» 240; 500. 

» 174; 1000. 

» 196; 700. g 
», 235; 500. 

», 239; 500. 

», 238; 500. 

» 201; 500. 

», 230; 500. 

», 163; 1000. 

» 159; 1000. 

», 164; 1000. 


», 173; 1000. 
», 2165; 1000. 
»y 198; 700. 
» 236; 500. 
», 172; 1000. 
», 191; 700. 
» 176; 800. 
» 203; 600. 
» 237; 500. 
», 200; 700. 
», 175; 1000. 
,, 204; 600. 
», 194; 700. 
,, 167; 1000. 
», 233; 500. 
249; 500. 
a in the Ain ; vide p. 408. 





p- 482. 


* “He is the brother of ‘Alamshah, 
courageous man, skilful in the use of 
arms.” Tabagét. This remark is scarcely 
in harmony with the facts recorded on 


In the Tabagqat. . In Abulfazl’s list. 
199. Faridtm Barlés, .....ccescceccesceesss No. 227; 500. 
200. Bah&dur Khan Qurdér, a Tarfn Afghan,... ,, 269; 400. 
201. Shaikh Bayazid i Chishti, ............... » 260; 400. 


In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Abulfazl classes 
among the commanders of 400. Niz&m, however, adds the following note to 
his own list—‘‘Let it be known that the title of Amér is given to all such 
as hold Mancabs from 500 upwards. None of those whom I have enumerated 
holds a less rank.” 

The Historian Baddoni has not given a list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints of 
Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the third 
volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. With his 
usual animus he says (III. 1,)—“ I shall not give the names of the Amira, as 
Nizém has given them in the end of his work, and besides, most of them have 
died without having obtained the pardon of God. 

I have seen none that ts faithful in this generation ; 
If thou knowest one, give him my blessing.”’ 

Of the Mancabdaérs whose names Abulfazl has nvt given, because the 
Ain list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, the most 
famous are Mahabat Khdn, Khén Jahan Lodi (p. 503), and ’Abdullah Khan 
Firdz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign; but the 
Dutch traveller De Laét, in his work on India (p. 151), has a valuable note on 
the numerical strength of Jah4ngir’s Mangabdars, which may be compared 
with the lists in the Ain and the Padishahnamah (II., 717). Leaving out 
the princes, whose mangabs were above 5000, we have— | 

Commanders Under Akbar. Under Jahdngir. Under Shdhjahin 
of (Ain) (De Laét) (Padishéhndmah) 
6000 scomeeus- OO ceunwceedrees, (8) ancetadsinensd. 20 
O00 ciseseiee (2iciseetisemn. 29) dceseeesacel. «0 


4000 ....... SO deo Qeaun- 20" kee eUialesiees. 120 
SOOO icici “Dieseweiasiiwies 60. Seegauis cooee O 
S000 stncacs At cmntisetecses (80) sauce 2: cooese 44 
2000 icswkten 38 eowimisew ewes: “22: “wasciiciecintes: LE 
ZOOO ..cccesce BT cocsveoes ie: “EDS Ses ciowesicvees- BL 
L500 cecesccs FT cescesvescosce OL -wsixesesnveee O62 
1200 estewes. E- voswurcusnie: “Os dccucecceccee. 10 
1000. esssse: “OL ccceus coces FD cocccveveees OF 


900 @esespoe0de0 88 @eeeese@esvesseoe 0 eceeaesnevaee@ eee 8 23 
SUC iteeesee ‘OC :tetceaee “Ol ~epateviacse “40 



































Seiies 26 
oe 30 
... 114 
eer 563 
- not specified. 


not specified. 


700 DO wie paaun soleus 58 or 
600 ...... wae | A ara ee enGieee Ose acess 
500 46 SO: seven 
Total 965 249: nei wstwweaes 439... eee 
400 : TS: nc2eheadewau 73 
300 csecdees 1D. nataeweons . 58 
10 eee * ‘Ob atiaeaneoee eo %2 
250 .. 200. - “LL Ma weteteets 85 
200 ssewewes BS). secheeta wees 150 
Total, 1GS wecesese coos. 438 
150: cseeess @ OS: aacieares ovens 242 
120 e eoeoeeo0 1 @eeee0e0e @toee0eee 0 
100 ...... se. 200 “esas eseeeee 300 
80 @eeeesese @ 91 es@@eeoees 245 
60 @eevnveoee ® e 204 e #@e@ese0es ® 397 
OU cscs e 36 sasianesecase: -0 
40 sei. 200. Sawiesas sede 298 
B80 ...o0- oe. (BO awe eseccce 240 
20 Aw e'saa es ZOO! Sewers eeiaea Loe 
10 ® #e@e08 224 es@esee@e@oeoeeeee 110 
Total, 2.1888 sessccsseees 2064 
The number of Ahadis under Jahangir, De Laét fixes as follows— 
Chahdaraspahs,..... iveinwn “14 
Sihaspahs, ....... racers’ 1822 
Duaspahs, ...cccseccecee 1428 
Yakaspahs, ......ceceeees 950 
4441 


Ahadis. 


Under Shahjahan, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to the 20th year of 
his reign, to mangabs above 5000. There is no Hindu among them. 


De Laét has not mentioned how. many ofthe Amirs were Hindus. But 
we may compare the lists of the Ain and the Paédish4hnamah. 
We find under Akbar— 
among 252 mancabdars from 5000 to 500 ..... ... 32 Hindus 


99 


163 m from 400 to 200... 


eeoees 25 Do. 
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Under Shah jahdén (20th year of his reign), we have— 
among 12 mangabdarsabove 5000 .......... »oee no Hindus. 
» 980 5 from 5000 to 500 ........110 Do. 

The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Pddishah- 
némah. Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of Hindus 
and Muhammadans at the Mughnl court, I would refer. the reader to my 
‘ Chapter from Muhammadan History,’ Calcutta Review, April, 1871. 


AI'N 30 (continued). 
THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME. 


I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty who 
is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the sovereign 
over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages as worthy of 
attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are struck with his 
Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The jirsé class, in the lustre 
of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external and the internal, and in 
their understanding and the breadth of their views fully comprehend both 
realms of thought, and acknowledge to have received their spiritual power 
from the throne of his Majesty. The second class pay less attention to the 
external world ; but in the light of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. 
The third class do not step beyond the arena of observation (nazar), and possess 
a certain knowledge of what rests on testimony. The fourth class look upon 
testimony as something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing 
without proof. The ji/th class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the 
narrow sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up asa judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness helps on 
the pen. 


First Class.—Such as understand the mysteries of both worlds. 


1. Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor.’ 
Vide p. 490. The Tabaqit also mentions a Shaikh Mubarak of Alwar, and a 
Sayyid Mubarak of Gwaliar. 





1 The notes are taken from the Tubd- the Mir-dtul "Alam. 
qdt, the third volume of Baddonf, and 
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11. 


12. 
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~ Shaikh Nizam. 


Abul Fazl either means the renowned Nizaimuddin of Amet’hi, near Lak’hnan, 
of the Chishti sect, who died A. H, 979; or Nizaimuddin of Narnaul, of the same 
sect, who died in 997. 


. Shaikh Adhan. 


He also belonged to the Chishtis, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 


. Miyan Wajihuddin. 


Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tabaqat mentions a contemporary, Shaikh 
Wajihuddin Gujrati, who died in 998. 


. Shaikh Ruknuddin. 


He was the son of Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddts of Gango. Badaoni saw him at 
Dihli at the time of Bairam’s fall. 


. Shaikh ’Abdul ’Aziz (of Dibli). 
. Shaikh Jalaluddin. 


IIe belongs to T’hanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor (kAalifah) 
of Abdul Quddis of Gango. Died 989. 


. Shaikh [lahdiyah. 


Lléhdiyah is Hindustani for the Persian I/dhddd, ‘given (diyd) by God, 
‘Theodore.’ He lived at Khairabad, and died in 993. 


. Maulana Husamuddin. 


“ Maulané Husimuddin Surkh of Léhor. He differed from the learned of Lahor, 
and studied theology and philosophy. He was very pious.” Tabagdét. 


Shaikh ’Abdul Ghafur, 
He belongs to A’zampfr in Sambhal, and was the pupil of "Abdul Quddus. 
died in 995. 
Shaikh Panju. 
He was wrongly called Bechu on p. 104, note 2. He died in 969. Baddoni 
II., 53. 
Maulana Isma’il. 
He was an Arabian, and the friend of Shaikh Husain, who taught in Humaytn’s 


Madrasah at Dihli. He was a rich man, and was killed by some burglars that 
had broken into his house. 


13. Madhu Sarsuti. 18. Ramtirt’h. 
14. Madhisudan. 19. Nar Sing. 
15. Narain Asram. 20. Parmindar. 


17 


- 


. Hariji Str. 21. Adit. 
. Damidar Bhat. 


™~ 


22. 
23. 
. Khwajah ’Abdushshahid. 


25, 


26. 


27. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


34. 


35. 
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Second Class,—Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 


Shaikh Ruknuddin Mahmud* Kamangar (the bow maker). 
Shaikh Aménullah. 


He is the son of Khwajagén KhwAjah, son of the renowned Khwéjah Ahrar. 
Vide No. 17, p. 322, and No. 108, p. 423. He died in 982, and was buried at Samar- 
qand. He had been for twenty years in India, and held a jagir in Parganah (ola, 
in the Bari Dué&b, where he maintained two thousand poor. 

Shaikh Mis3. 

He was a smith (dhangar), and performed many miracles. He died in the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at Labor. The elder brother of 
Shaikh Salim i Chishtf also was called Shaikh Musa; vide p. 402. Vide also 
below, No. 102. 

Babi Balas. 
Shaikh Alauddin Majzib. Vide Baddoni III., 61. 


. Shaikh Yusuf Harkun. 


The Tabaqat calls him Shaikh Yusuf Harkun Majzub of Lahor. 
Shaikh Burhan. 


He lived as a recluse in Kalpi, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, denying 
himself water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the Quran. He wasa 
Mahdawi. He died in 970 at the age of one hundred years, and was buried in 
his cell. 

Baba Kapur. 

Shaikh Kipir Majzib of Gwaliar, a Husaini Sayyid, was at first a soldier, 
then turned a bhishti, and supplied widows and the poor with water. He died in 
979 from a fall from his gate. 

Shaikh Abd Is-h4q Firang. Vide Badaoni III., 48. 
Shaih Daud. 

He is called Jhanniwal from Jhanni near Lahor. His ancestors had come 
from Arabia and settled at Sitptir in Multan, where Dadd was born. Badaoni 
(IIL. p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 982. 


. Shaikh Salim i Chishti. 


He was a descendant of Shaikh Farfd i Shakarganj, and lived in Fathpur 
Sikri, highly honoured by Akbar. Jahangir was called after him Salim. He 
died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned above, pp. 402, 482. 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliar. 

Vide No. 173, p. 457. 

Ram Bhadr. 36. Jadrup. 


——— 








' Badioni (III., p. 151) mentions a | Zainuddin Mahmid Kamangar. 
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88. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45, 


46. 
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Third Class.—Such as know philosophy and theology.’ 
Mir Fathullah of Shiraz. 


Vide pp. 33, 104, 199, 274. His brother was a poet and wrote under the 
takhallue of Farighf ; vide Badéoni III., 292, His two sons were Mir Tagi 
and Mir Sharif. 3 


Mir Murtaza. 


He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtazé, No. 162, p. 449. Mir Murtaza 
Sharif of Shfriz died in 974 at Dibli, and was buried at the side of the poet Khusrau, 
from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He had studied the Hadis under 
the renowned Ibn Hajar in Makkah, and then came over the Dak’hin to Agrah. 
Vide Akbarnamah IL., 278, 337. 

Maulind Sa’id of Turkistan. 

He came in 968 from Mawara-Inahr to Agrah. Bad. II., 49. He died in 
Kabul in 970; J. c., ILI., 152. 

Hafiz of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to India, 
and was looked upon in Mawar4-lnahr as a most learned man. He had some- 
thing of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all Turks, with the 
quiver tied to his waist. He went over Gujrat to Makkah, and from there to 
Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. Afterwards he returned to his 
country, where he died. Vide Badaoni II., 187. 

Maulani Shah Muhammad. 

Vide p. 106; Bad. II., 295, 0. 2. 
Maul4né ’Alauddin. 

He came from Léristan, and is hence called Ldrt. He was the son of Maulind 
Kamaluddin Husain, and studied under Mauliné Jalal Dawwanf Shafi'i. He was 
for some time Akbar’s teacher. Once ata darbar he placed himself before the 
Khan i A’zam, when the Mir Tozak told him to go back. “ Why should nota 
learned man stand in front of fools,” said he, and left the hall, and never came 
again. He got 4000 bighahs as sayurghal in Sambhal, where he died. 

Hakim Micri. Vide No. 254, p. 491. 
Maulind Shaikh Husain (of Ajmifr). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Mu'in i Chishtti of 
Ajmfr, was once banished to Makkah, and had to suffer, in common with other 
learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecutions. Badéonf III., 87. 
Maulana Mir Kalan. 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agrah. He was Jahangir’s first teacher. 
Bad. II., 170. : 
Ghizi Khén. Vide No. 144, p. 440. 


Oe SS EE —E— 


1 Ma’qil o mangul, pr. that which testimony (nag/), 
is based on reason (aq?) and traditional 


47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 


ol. 


52. 
. Maulana Muhammad. 


dd. 
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Maulana Cadiq. 

He was born in Samargqand, came to India, and then went to Kabul, where he 
was for some time the teacher of Mirzi Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He 
then went back to his home, where he was alive in 1001. The Tabagit calls him 
Mulla Cadiq Halwai. Badaoni (III., 255, where the Ed. Bibl. Indica has wrong 
Halwdnt) puts him among the poets. 


Maulana Shah Muhammad. 


Vide No. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories only 
mention one Maulana of that name. 


Fourth Class.—Such as know philosophy (?aqli kalam’). 


Maulana Pir Muhammad. Vide No. 20, p. 324. 
Manlané ’Abdul Bagi. 


He was a Cadr; vide pp, 272, 528. 
Mirza Muflis. 


He was an Uzbak, came from Mawara-Inahr to India, and taught for some 
time in the Jami’ Masjid of Mu‘inuddin Farankhudi (p. 434) at Agrah. He died 
in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide Bad. II., 187. 


Maulanizidah Shukr. 


He lived at Léhor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badaoni (IITI., 
154) calls him Maulané Mubammad Mufti. 

Abulfazl, however, means perhaps Maulana Muhammad of Yazd, a learned and 
bigoted Shi’ah, who was well received by Akbar and Abulfazl, with whose 
innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of them and asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. He was plundered on the read to Strat. Mir-dé. But 
Badaoni tells quite a different story ; vide p. 189. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 


. Qasim Beg. 


Vide No. 350, p. 517, and p. 106. The Tabaqat also says of him that he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the ‘agli ’ulum. 


Maulana Niruddin Tarkhan. 


Vide p. 524. He was a poet and a man of great erudition. Towards the end of 
his life “he repented” and gave up poetry. He was for a long time Mutawalli of 
Humayiin’s tomb in Dihli, where he died. 

The Tabaqat says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. According 
to the Maasir, he was born in Jam in Khurasan, and was educated in Mashhad. He 





* This means chiefly religious testi- a wider sense, as he includes the doctors 
mony based on human reason, not on in this class. 
Tevelation. Abulfazl evidently takes it in 


6. 
57. 
8. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
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71. 
72, 


74. 
75. 
76. 
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was introduced to Babar, and was a private friend of Humaytn’s, who like him was 
fond of the astrolabe. He went with the emperor to ‘Iraq, and remained twenty 
years in his service. As poet, he wrote under the takhallug of ‘ Nuri.’ He is 
also called ‘Nuri of Safidtin,’ because he held Safidun for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan', and appointed him 
to Samanah. 


Narain. 64. Bidya niwas. 

Madhu bhat. 65. Gorindt’h. 

Sribhat. 66. Gopinit’h. 

Bishn Nit’h. 67. Kishn Pandit. 

Ram Wishn. 68. Bhattachayj. 

Balbhadr Misr. 69. Bhagirat Bhattécharj. 
Basudev Misr. 70. Kashi Nath Bhattacharj, 
Baman bhat. 


Physicians. 
Hakim Micri. Vide No. 254, p. 491. 
Wakim ul Mulk. 


IJis name is Shamsuddin and, like several other doctors of Akbar’s court, he 
had come from Gilan on the Caspian to India. He was a very learned man. When 
the learned were driven from court and the innovations commenced, he asked for 
permission to go to Makkah (988), where he died. 


. Mulla Mir. 


The Tabaqat calls him Mulla Mir Tabib of Hardt, grandson of Mulla ‘Abdul 
Hai Yazdi. 
Hakim Abul Fath. Vide No. 112, p. 424. 
Hakim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 442. 
Hakim ’Ali of Gilén. Vide No. 192, p. 466. 
Hakim Hasan. 

He also came from Gilan. His knowledge, says Badaoni (III., 167), was not 
extensive, but be was an excellent man. 


. Hakim Aristi. 
. Hakim Fathullah. 


Ife also came from Gilan, knew a great deal of medical literature, and also of 
astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qanin. In the first year 
of Jahaingir’s reign, he was a Commander of 1000, 300 horse (Tuzuk, p. 34). 
The Pddishdhndmah (I, b., 350) says that he afterwards returned to his country, 
where he committed suicide. His grandson, Fathullah, was a doctor at Shab- 
jahan’s court. 





* The title carried with it none of the The Madsir has some verses made by 
privileges attached to it; vide p. 364. Nuri on his empty title. 
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Hakim Masih ul Mulk. 


He came from the Dak’hin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was a simple, 
pious man, and was physician to Sultén Murad. He died in M4lwah. 


Hakim Jalailuddin Muzaffar. Vide No. 348, p. 516. 
Hakim Lutfullah. Vide No. 354, p. 518. 
Hakim Saiful Mulk Lang. 

Badféonf and the Tabaq&t call him Saiful Mulik. Because he killed his 
patients, he got the nickname of Saiful Hukamd, ‘the sword of the doctors.’ 
He came from Damawand, and was in Agrah during Bairam’s regency. Later 


he went back to his country. He was also a poet and wrote under the takhallug 
of ‘ Shujé'f’. He is not to be confounded with No. 201, p. 473. 


Hakim Humam. Vide No. 205, p. 474. 
Hakim ’Ain ul Molk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 
Hakim Shiféi. 

The Mir-dt mentions a Hakim Shifai, who in his poetical writings calls himself 
‘Muzaffar ibn i Muhammad Al-husaini Al-shifai.’ He was born at Icfahan, 
and was a friend of Shah’Abbés i Cafawi. He died in 1037. There is a copy 
of his Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Socy. of Bengal (No. 795). 


Hakim Ni’matullah. 
Hakim Dawai. 
Dawdi was also the takhallug of No. 85. 


Hakim Talab ’ Ali. 

Hakim ’Abdurrabim. 

Hakim Rihullah. 

Hakim Fakhruddin ’Ali. 

Hakim Is-haq. 

Shaikh Hasan and 95. Shaikh Bina. 


Shaikh Hasan of Panipat, and his son Shaikh Bin& were renowned surgeons. 
Instead of ‘ Bfna’, the MSS. have various readings. The Madsir has Phaniyd, 
the Tabaqat Bhaniyd. 

Shaikh Bin4’s son is the well known Shaikh Hasan, or Hass, who under 
Jahangfr rose to great honours, and received the title of Mugarrab Khédn. 
Father and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound which Akbar 
had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassti was physician to Prince Salim, 
who was much attached to him. After his accession, he was made a commander 
of 5000 and governor of Gujrat, in which capacity he came in contact with the 
English at Strat. He gave no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year 
(1027), he was made governor of Bibar, and in the 16th, governor of Agrah. In 
the beginning of Shahjah4n’s reign, he was pensioned off, and received Parganah 
Kairanah, his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the tomb 
of the renowned Saint Sharafuddin of Panipat, and died at the age of ninety. 
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In Kajirdnah he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful garden with an 
immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit trees from all parts of India, and the 
Kairanah mangoes, according to the Madsir, have since been famous in Dihli. 

Mugarrab’s son, Rizquilah, was a doctor under Shaébjahan, and a commander 
of 800, Aurangzeb made him a Khan. He died in the 10th year of Aurangzeb. 
Mugarrab’s adopted son is Masihé i Kairaénawi. His real name was Sa’dullah. 

He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita, Ramchandra’s wife. 


96. Mahadev. 98. Narain. 
97. Bhim Nat’h. 99. Siwaji.’ 


Fifth Class.—Such as understand sciences resting on testimony (naql).* 
100. Miyan Hatim. 
He lived at Sambhal. The Historian Badaoni, when twelve years old, learned 
under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. ; 


101. Miyan Jamal Khan. 
He was Muftf of Dihli, and died more than ninety years old in 984. He was 


‘ 


a Kambi. 
102. Mauldna ’Abdul Qidir. 
He was the pupil of Shaikh Hémid Qadiri (buried at Hamidpur, near Multan), 
and was at enmity with his own younger brother Shaikh Mus& regarding the 
right of succession. ‘Abdul Qadir used to say the najl-prayers* in the audience- 
hall of Fathpur Sikri, and when asked by Akbar to say them at home, he said, 
“ My king, this is not your kingdom, that you should pass orders.” Akbar called 
him a fool, and cancelled his grant of land, whereupon ‘Abdul Qadir went back 
to Uchh. Shaikh Musé did better; he joined the army, and became a commander 
of 500. Vide below Nos. 109, 131. 
The Mir-dt mentions a Maulana ’Abdul Qadir of Sirhind as one of the most 
learned of Akbar’s age. | 


103. Shaikh Ahmad. 
The Tabag&t mentions a Shaikh. H4ji Ahmad of Lahor, and a Shaikh Ahmad 
Haji Piladi Majzub of Sind. Vide also pp. 106, 206. 


104. Makhddm ul Mulk. Vide p. 172. 


This is the title of Maulan4 ‘Abdullah of Sultanpir, author of the "Agmat $ 
Anbiyd, and a commentary to the Shamdil unnabf. Humidyin gave him the 
titles of Makhdtim ul Mulk and Shaikh ul Islam. He was a bigoted Sunni, and 
looked upon Abulfazl from the beginning as a dangerous man. He died in 990 
in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 


t The Tabaq4t mentions a few other surgeon”), and Illf (one MS. has Abi). 
Hindu doctors of distinction who lived * As religious law, Hadis, history, &c. 
during Akbar’s reign, viz. Bhiraun, * Voluntary prayers. 

Durga Mall, Chandr Sen (“ an excellent 
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105. Manlan4é ’Abdussalam. 

The Tabagdt says, he lived at Lahor and was a learned man. 

The Mir-dt mentions another Maulané ’Abdussalam of Lahor, who was a great 
lawyer (fagth) and wrote a commentary to Baiziwi. He died more than ninety 
years old in the first year of Shahjahan’s reign. 

106. Qizi Cadruddin. 

Qazi Cadruddin Quraishi ’Abbasi of Jalindhar was the pupil of Makhdim 
ul Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. He was attached to 
dervishes and held so broad views, that he was looked upon by common people 
as aheretic. When the learned were driven from court, he was sent as Qazi to 
Bhronch, where he died. His son, Shaikh Muhammad, succeeded him. His 
family remained in Gujrat. 

107. Maulana Sa’dullah. 


He lived at Bidnah, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of the age. 
He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards the end of his 
life, he got silent and shut himself out from all intercourse with men, even his 
own children. He died in 989. 
108. Maulana Is-h&q. 
He was the son of Shaikh K&ku, and lived at Labor. Shaikh Sa‘dullah, 
Shaikh Munawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died more than 
a hundred years old in 996. 
109. Mir ’Abdallatif. Vide No. 161, p. 447. 
110. Mir Nurullah. 
He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim Abul Fath. 
He was a Shf’ah, but practised fagiyah among Sunnis, and was even well 
acquainted with the law of Abi Hanffah. When Shaikh Mu’fn, Qazf of Lahor, 
retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave every satisfaction. After 
Jahangir’s accession, he was recalled. Once he offended the emperor by a hasty 
word, and was executed. 
111. Maulana ’Abdul Qadir. 
He was Akbar’s teacher (dkhtind). Vide No. 242, p. 485. 


112. Qazi ’Abdussami.’ 
He was a Miy&nkali,? and according to Baddoni (II., 314) played chess for 


money, and drank wine. Akbar made him, in 990, Qazi-lquzat, in place of Qazi 
Jal&luddin Multénf (No. 122). Wide Akbarnamah, ITI., 593. 


113. Maulénd Qasim. 
The Tabagdt mentions a Mullé Qasim of Qandahar. 


114. Qazi Hasan. Vide No. 281, p. 498. 





* Miy4nk4l is the name of the hilly tract between Samarqand and Bukhara. 
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Vbs Mili Kamil. 
The "abaqit mentions a Shaikh Kamal of Alwar, the successor and relative of 
Shaikh Salim, 
116. Shaikh Ya’qub (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets. 
117. Mulla ’Alam. Vide p, 159, note. 
Ile died in 991, and wrote a book, entitled Fawdtih ulwildyat. Bad. IL, 337. 
118. Shaikh ’Abbunnabi. Vide pp. 173, 177, 185, 187, 272, 490, 547, note. 


He was the son of Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh ’Abdul Quddus of Gango, 
and was several times in Makkah, where he studied the Hadis. When he beld 
the office of Cadr, he is said to have been arbitrary, but liberal. The execution 
of a Brahman, the details of which are related in Badaoni (III., 80), led to the 
Sluaukh’s deposal. 

Baddoni (IIL., 83) places his death in 991, the Aftr-d¢ in 992. ’Abdunnabi’s 
family traced their descent from Abi Hanifah. 

119. Shaikh Bhik. 


The Tabagit has also ‘Bhik’, Badaéonf (IIT., 24) has ‘Bhikan.’ Shaikh Bhik 
lived in Kakor near Lak’inau. He was as learned as he was pious. He died 
in 951, 


120. Shaikh Abul Fath. 
Shaikh Abul Fath of Gujrat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid Mubammad of 


Jaunpur, the great Mahdawi. He was in Avrah at the time of Bairam Khan. 
121. Shaikh Bahdéuddin Muiti. 
He lived at Agrah, and was a learned and pious man. 
122. Qazi Jalaluddin Multani, Vide pp. 175, 185. 

He comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then took to 
law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dak’hin, from where he went to 
Makkah. He died there. 

123. Shaikh Ziauddin. 
It looks as if Shaikh Zidullah was intended ; vide No. 173, p. 457. 


124. Shaikh ’Abdul Wahhab. 


125. Shaikh ’Umar. : 
126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adl. Vide No. 140, p. 438, and No. 25], 
p. 490. 


127. Malina Jamal. 
The Tabagat has a Mulla Jamal. a learned man of Mult&n. Baddoni (III, 
108) mentions a Mauléna Jamal of 45, which is said to be a Mahallah of Labor. 


128. Shaikh Ahmadi. 


Shaikh Ahmadi Fayyaz of Amct’hi, a learned man, contemporary of the saint 
Nizamuddin of Amethf (p. 537). 
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129. Shaikh ’Abdul Ghani.* 


He was born at Bad&on and lived afterwards in Dihli a retired life. The 
KhanKhanan visited him in 1003. 


130. Shaikh Abdul Wahid. 
He was born in Bilgram, and is the author of a commentary to the Nuzhat-ul 


Arwdh, and several treatises on the technical terms (sgéildAdé) of the Cuffs, 
one of which goes by the name of Sandbil. 


131. Cadri Jahan. Vide No. 194, p. 468. 
132. Mauléna Isma’il, Vide above No. 12. 


The Tabag&t mentions a Mulla Ismail Mufti of Lahor, and a Mulla Ismé’il 
of Awadh. 


133. Mull4 ’Abdul Qédir. 


This is the historian Badfoni. Abulfazl also calls him Mud/d in the Akbar. 
namah. 


134. Maulana Cadr Jahin. 
This seems a repetition of No, 131. 


185. Shaikh Jauhar. 
136. Shaikh Munawwar. 


Vide p. 106. He was born at Lahor, and was noted for his memory and 
learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Mashdriqul-anwdér (Hadis), 
the Badi’ul baydn, the Irshdd i Qdzt, &c. When the learned were banished 
from Court, he was imprisoned in Gwalidr, where he died in 1011. 

His son, Shaikh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died in 1026, 
in Ahmadabad, and was buried in the mausoleum of the great Ahmadabadi saint 
Shah ‘Alam. Mir-dt. 

137. Qazi Ibrahim. 

Vide pp. 172, 174, 189. Badéoni and the Tabaqg&t mention a Haji Ibrahfm 

of Agrah, a teacher of the Hadis. © 
138. Maulana Jamal. Vide above No. 127. 
139. Bijai Sen Sur. 
140. Bhan Chand. 


* Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, under “ Shaikh ’Abdulghuni, whose fate 
(p. 91, 1.11 from below) mentions that is related in the Akbarnamah.” This as 
Jalihnots when a child read the Hadis a mistake for ’Abdunnabi (No. 118). 
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AYN 80 (continued). 
THE POETS OF THE AGE. 


I have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right to 
say a few wordsabout them.. Poets strike out aroad to the inaccessible realm of 
thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But many of them do 
not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter it away from a wish to 
possess inferior store: they pass their time in praising the mean-minded, or soil 
their language with invectives against the wise. If it were not so, the joining 
of words were wonderful indeed ; for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 

He who joins words to words, gives away a drop from the blood of his 
heart.* 

Every one who strings words to words, performs, if no mtracle, yet @ 
wonderful action,” 

I do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom and 
foolishness, pearls and common shells, though far distant from each other, 
have a superficial similarity. I mean a spiritual union; and this is only pos- 
sible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, and to weigh it still 
more 60. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poete; he attaches no weight 
to a handful of imagination. Fools think that he does not care for poetry, and 
that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance, thousands of poets are continually at court, and many among 
them have completed a diwan, or have written a masnawi. I shall now 
enumerate the best among them, 


1. Shaikh Abul Faiz i Faizi’. 
(Vide p. 490.) 

He was a map of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. He 
was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole world. 
His Majesty understood the value of his genius and conferred upon him the title 
of Malikush-shu’ard, or king of the poets.* He wrote for nearly forty years un- 
der the name of Fuizi, which he afterwards, under divine inspiration, changed 
.to Fayydzi, as he himself says in his ‘ Nal Daman’— 





1 J. e., gives men ome valuable. * Ghazali of Mashhad (vide below, the 

2 Saints perform wonderful actions fifth poet) was the first that obtained 
(kardmdt), prophets perform miracles this title. After his death, Faizi got it. 
(mu’jizdt). Both are miracles, but the Under Jahangfr, Talib of Amul was ma- 
kardmdt are less in degree than the lik ushshu’ard, and under Shahja- 
mu'jizdt, Whenever the emperor spoke, han, Mubammad Jaén Qudsi and, after 
the courtiers used to lift up their hands, him, Abi Talib Kalim. Aurangzib ha- 
and cry “kardmat, kardmat,” “a mi- ted poetry as much as history and music. 
racle, a miracle, he has spoken !’ De Laét. 
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Before this, whenever I issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was ‘ Faizi.’ 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the ‘ Fayyazi’ of the Ocean of Superabundance (God’s love).’ 

His excellent manners and habits cast a lustre on his genius. He was 
eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works in 
Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Sawdfs’ wul-ilhdm® (‘rays 
of inspiration’), which is acommentary to the Qorénin Arabic, in which he only 
employed such letters as have no dots. The words of the Curat ul [khlug® con- 
tain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty,* and adversity 
of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The door of his house 
was open to relations and strangers, friends and foes; and the poor were com- 
forted in his dwelling. As he was difficult to please, he gave no publicity to 
his works, and never put the hand of request to the forehead® of loftiness. He 
cast no admiring glance on himeelf. 
for poetry, and did not frequent the society of wits. 


Genius as he was, he did not care much 
He was profound in phi- 
losophy ; what he had read with his eyes was nourishment for the heart. He 
deeply studied medicine, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some 
of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and gather, with 
the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of his verses.° 





1 Faiz is an Arabic word meaning 
‘abundance ;’ Faizé would be a man who 
has abundance or gives abundantly. 
Fayydz is the intensive form of Fuizt, 
giving superabundantly. Fayydzt, ori- 
ginally, is the abstract noun, ‘the act of 
giving superabundantly,’ and then be- 
comes a title. 

The form of fayydzt agrees with the 
form of ’Alldmi, Abulfazl’s takhallug, 
and some historians, as Badéoni, have 
maintained that the mere form suggested 
the change of Fuizi to Fuyydzi. 

2 I have not seen a copy of this work. 
It is often confounded with the Mawd- 
rid ulkilam, because the latter also is 
written be nugat, without the use of dot- 
ted letters. The Mawdrid was printed 
at Calcuttain A. H. a the profes- 
sors of the Madrasah and Maulawi Mu- 
hammad ’Ali of Ramptr. It contains 
sentences, often pithy, on the words Is- 
lédm, saldm, ‘ilm ulkaldm, Adam, Mu- 
hummad, kaldmullah, ahlullah, &c., 
aud possesses little interest. Faizi displays 


in it his lexicographical abilities. 

* This is the 112th chapter of the 

Qoran, which commences with the words 
Qul hua-lldhu ahad. The letters added 
give 1002; Faizi, therefore, wrote the 
book two years before his death. This 
clever ¢drikh was found out by Mir 
Haidar Mu'ammdi of Kashan, poetical- 
ly styled Raft’t. Vide below, the 31st 
poet. ‘ 
* I.e, the more he had, the more he 
gave away, and thus he became poor, or, 
he considered that riches make a man 
poor in a spiritual sense. 

° Tdrak, properly the crown of the 
head. Putting the hand upon the crown 
of the head is an old form of the saldm. 
Abulfaz] wishes to say that Faizi was 
never mean enough to ask for favours or 
presents. 

* Abulfazl kept his promise, and col- 
lected, two years after Faizi’s death, the 
stray leaves of the Markiz uladwdr 
(p. 491), regarding which the curious 
will find a notice by Abulfazl in the 3rd 
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But now it is brotherly love—a love which does not travel along the road of 
critical nicety—, that commands me to write down some of his verses. 


Extracts from Faizi’s Qacidahs (Odes). 


1. O Thou who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight cannot 
bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom; to 
think of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge: human understanding is but an 
atom of dust. | 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought bya 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
I have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used as the 
philosopher’s stone. 

8. Man’s so called foresight and guiding reason wander about bewildered 
in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. ITuman knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 





book of his Mahtubat. The same book 
contains an elegy on Faizi’s death. 


works. Daghistinf says in his Riya: 
ushshward that Faizi was a pupil of 


Mss. of Faizis Nal Daman are very 
numerous. His Diwan, exclusive of the 
Qagitid, was lithographed at Dihli,in A.H. 
1261, but has been long out of print. 
It ends with a Rubai (by Faizi), which 
shews that the words Diwan i Haizt con- 
tain the tdrtkh, 2. e., A. H.971, much too 
early a date, as he was only born in 954. 
The MMir-dt ul ’Alam says that Faizi 
composed 101 books, Badaoni estimates 
his verses at 20,000, and Abulfazl at 
50,000. The Akbarnimah (40th year) 
contains numerous extracts from Faizi's 


Khwajah Husain Sandi of Mashhad, and 
it seems that Abulfazl has for this reason 
placed Sanai immediately after Faizi. 
The same writer remarks that Faizi is in 
ir often wrongly called Faizé é Dak- 
Lint, 

Many of the extracts given below are 
neither found in prjnted editions nor 12 
MSS. of Faizi’s works. 

* The same realistic idea will be found 
in an Alfiyah Qagidah by the old poet 

i 


? 


Imam. 
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11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are both 
eager for union with Thee; but the beginners are tattlers, and those that are 
advanced are triflers. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts’ of saints? 

14. O that Thy grace would cleanse my brain; for if not, my restlessness 
(qugrus)* will end in madness. 

15. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, even 
the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet (it. 
greaves).® 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as half 
a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the seven oceans 
are a bowl of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,* bade me abstain from it. 





1. O man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, I do 
not know what thy nature is; for thou art higher than heaven and lower than 
earth, 

2. Do not be cast down, because thou art a mixture of the four elements ; 
do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the seven realms (the 
earth). 

8. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower regions, 
be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose. 

4. Those that veil their faces in Heaven [the angels] love thee; thou, 
misgniding the wise, art the fondly petted one of the solar system (dit. the seven 
planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance [7. e., 
thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms well; for thou 
art the philosopher’s stone (c¢ySt _y4~51). 


' Literally, strikes a dagger into the 
livers of thy saints. 

7 My text has fitrat; but several 
MSS. of Faizi's Qacidahs have qutrud, 
which signifies incipient madness, rest- 
lessness of thought. 


° I. e. the terror of the mouths of dra- 
gons is even a protection compared with 
the difficulties on the road to the under- 
standing of God’s glory. 

* Literally, Hippocrates, 
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6. Learn to understand thy value; for the heaven buys /mushtar? ) thy 
light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor; put 
not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) 1s a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection thou 
shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [?. ¢., the world is 
dissatisfied with thee]; for in thy hyprocrisy thou art in speech like balm, but 
in deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance; for thou pridest thyself an the title 
of ‘sum total,’ and art yet but a marginal note. 

11. If such be the charm of thy being, thou hadst better die; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion (mukarrar /. 

12. O careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain ; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

13. Ifon this hunting-ground thou wouldst but unfold the wing of resola- 
tion, thou wouldst be able to catch even the pheenix with sparrow feathers.” 

14. Do not be proud (farbzh) because thou art the centre of the body of the 
world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist (mzy:in) when it is thin? ® 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thou seest the doings 
of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love; since thou ridest 
upon a swift camel [7. ¢., as thou hast not yet reached the higher degree of 
zeal, that is, of walking barefooted], thou shouldst not count thy steps [s. ¢., 
thou shouldst not be proud ]. 

16. If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning of the phrase 
‘to prefer the welfare of others to thy own,’ treat thyself with poison and 
others with sugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him whom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the threshold 
of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly riches ;— 

19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumest* in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well; for like a nimble-handed thief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 


? This is a pun. Mushtart also means In the East the idea of pride is suggest- 
J upiter, one of the planets. ed by stoutness and portliness. The pun 
I. e., thou wouldst perform great on farbth and mtydn cannot be translated. 
deeds. 
* Proud, in Persian furbih, pr. fat. * As a hypocrite does. 
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21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road, 

22. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish ; fate shews no friendship. 

23. ‘There is no one that understands me; for were I understood, I would 
continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hinddstan is initiated in the rites of 
idolatry and the rules of idol making [+. ¢., my heart contains wonderful things]. 

25. This [poem] is the master-piece of the Greece of my mind; read it 
again and again: its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again from the 
deep in the land of Hind ; be thou as if thou hadst fallen into this deep abyss [of 
my knowledge, +. ¢., learn from me]. 


1. The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call cer- 
tainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, they 
would find that whatis revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise is but 
drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon my- 
self as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the result of my 
motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time; my own 
blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [#. ¢., I require no one’s assist- 
ance J. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people? My pen bows 
down its head and performs the é1jdah in adoration of my knowledge. 


Extracts from Faizt’s Ghazals. 
1. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne; in 
noble aspirations I excel any army. 





* The next verses are fakhriyah (boast- 
ful). All Persian poets write encomi- 
ums on themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the 
mirror of Alexander the Great. He or- 
dered his friend, the philosopher Bali- 
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nds, to erect in Alexandria a tower 360 
yards high. A mirror was then placed 
on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter and 
above 21 in circumference. The mirror: 
reflected everything that happened in the 
world, even as far as Constantinople. 
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2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds; the banner of royalty 
weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, even 
the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of Sulaiman.’* 

4, The keepers of my door have their swords drawn; where is the desire 
that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

5. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads of my 
contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth ; the spirit of 
the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Faizi ; if you do not believe it, look into my heart 
through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards; to-day a fiery surge 
rages in my breast. 

2. Inthe beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[¢.¢., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something]; but Love has learned 
something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

3. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4, O Faizi, thou dost not possess what people call gold; but yet the 
alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new one: 
I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved.* 





2 The insignificance of the ant is often cso yo gi eos yu 
opposed to the greatness of Solomon. sh de 3 38.3 
Once when all animals brought Solomon CSO ND > POM Uy’ 
their presents, the ant offered him the leg wl oy oy si ys G 
of a locust as her only treasure. : 
2 The beloved has taken entire posses- cezho » f° ye Ww 
sion of the poet. He has no blood left 
in him; for blood is the seat of life, I have become thou, and thou hast 
and he only lives in the beloved who become I, 
has taken the place of his blood. The I am the body and thou art the soul. 
close union of the lover and the beloved Let no one henceforth say 
is well described in the following couplet That Iam distinct from thee and 


by Khusrau— thou from me. 
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2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woo to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [%. e., the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed |! 





1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love: I am accused of 
bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 
2. OQ travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind! I see far, and 


my eye espies the resting place. 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every foot step is concealed ; I 
speak in a place where every sigh is concealed.’ 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a dis- 


tance is a sign of politeness. 


1. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and yet 


they are intoxicated. 


2. The nightingale vainly pretends to bea true lover; the birds on the 
meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.’ 


1. My travelling companions say, “ friend, be watchful; for caravans 


are attacked suddenly.” 


2. I answer, ‘‘I am not careless, but alas! what help is there against 


robbers that attack a watchful heart ?”’ 


8. A-serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou art 
stricken by fate with stripes from God’s hand.° 





1. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine; they made 


Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 





2 A sigh indicates that a man is in 
love; hence if the sigh isa stranger [3. 
6., does not appear), the love will remain 
a secret. Eastern poets frequently say 
that love loses its purity and value, if it 
becomes known. ‘The true lover bears 
the pangs of love, and is silent; the 
weak lover alone betrays his secret. 
-Hence the nightingale is often found 
fault with: it pours forth its plaintive 
songs to the rose, it babbles the whole 
night, instead of silently fixing its eye 
on the beauty of the rose, and dying 


without a murmur. 

* Salt is an antidote against drunk- 
enness. ‘ Wine’ stands for beauty, ‘salt’ 
for ‘wit.’ The nightingale is in love with 
the rose, but sings in order to lighten its 
heart; the birds of the meadows, how- 
ever, which are in love with the nightin- 
gale, shew a deeper love, as they remain 
silent and hide their love-grief. 

* Love is compared to robbers. The 
woe of love ought to be endured as a vi- 
sitation of providence. 
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2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of me), and struggle with each 


other to possess it,” 


Ask not to know the components of the antidote against love: they put 
fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison.® 


For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the shore 
(of safety); the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful poison. 








I, Faizi, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims who go to the 
Ka’bah ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.*® 
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1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left me 
behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief ? 

2. O, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends! They have 
cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden.‘ 


1. I amthe man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in whose 


mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 


2. I shew no inclination to be beside myself; but what shall I do, I feel 


annoyed to be myself. 








1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place the 
foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. | 

2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight : they 
have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town of Beauty. 


1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 


* Masjh (the ‘ Messiah’) and Khizr (Eli- 
as) tasted the water of lite (db 4 haydt). 
Wine also is a water of life, and the wine 
given to the poet by the pretty boy who 
acts as cupbearer, is 80 reviving, that even 
Messiah and Khizr would fight for it. 

* Vide p. 510, note 1. Fragments of 
diamonds when swallowed tear the liver 
and thus cause death. Hence poison 
mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. 


This is the case with every antidote against 
love: it does not heal, it kills. 

® Fuizf is ahead of his co-religionists. 

* The beloved boy of the poet has been 
carried off. Faizi tries to console him- 
self with the thought that his heart will 
now be free. But his jealousy is ill-con- 
cealed; for he calls the people unkind 
that have carried off his beloved. 
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2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tied their good fortune with golden 


chains.” 





The bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried my 
book (baydz) to the white dawn of morn.” 








O Faizi, is there any one in this world that possesses more patience and 
strength than he who can twice walk down his street ?? 


Desires are not to be found within my dwelling place: when thou comest, 


come with a content heart. 


Renounce love; for love is an affair which cannot be 


satisfactorily 


terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 


1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka’bah with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2. The wall (hafim/) of the Ka’bah is broken, and the basis of the giblah 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation !* 








1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the Ka’- 
bah, in order to make a few idols ior the sake of worship. 

2. We might throw down this Ka’bah which Hajj4j has erected, in order 
to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery.° 








1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beauti- 
ful boys? I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 

2. O Faizi, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, then 
pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of obtaining the 


two worlds. 





" To the true Cufi existence and non- 
existence are indifferent: he finds rest in 
Him. Bat none can find this rest unless 
he gives away his riches. 

? Observe the pun in the text on 
sawdd, baydz, and musawwadah. 

* The street where the lovely boy 
lives. Can any one walk in the street of 
love without losing his patience ? 

* If the ka’bah (the temple of Mak- 
kah) were pulled down, Isl4m would be 
pulled down; for Muhammadans would 


have no gzblah left, 3. e., no place where 
to turn the face in prayer. 

* When a man is in love, he loses his 
faith, and becomes a kafir. Thus Khus- 
rau says—Kdfir t ‘ishgam, mard musal- 
mdnt darkdr nist, &c., ‘I am in love 
and have become an infidel—what do I 
want with Islam ?’ So Faizi is in love, 
and has turned such an infidel, that he 
would make holy furniture into idols, or 
build a cloister on the ground of the holy 
temple. 
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How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to Zalikha ? 
It would have been well if the backbiting tongues of her slanderers had been 


cut instead of their hands.’ 


I cannot shew ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me with 


—sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it introduced 
Thy form through so small an aperture as the pupil of my eye is into the large 
space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields; the behaviour of thy companions -is 
in the spirit of (the proverb) ‘hold it (the jug) oblique, but do not spill (the 


contents).”* 





My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do with 
those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast onwards? 


This night thou tookst no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 

Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 
The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 
Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 








1. On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame: 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2. O Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from off 
the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own? 


1. O Faizi, I am so high-minded, that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


_ 3 When Zalikhé, wife of Potiphar, had 

fallen in love with Yusuf (Joseph), she 
became the talk of the whole town. To 
take revenge, she invited the women who 
had spoken ill of ber, to a feast, and laid 
a sharp knife at the side of each plate. 
While the women were eating, she call- 
ed Yusuf. They saw his beauty and 
exclaimed, ‘ Md hua basharan,’ ‘ He is no 
man (but an angel) !”, and they suddenly 
grew so incontinent, that from lust they 
made cuts into their hands with the knives 


which Zalfkh& had placed before them. 

* Fate leads you into danger (love) ; 
avoid it, you cannot expect help from 
hoe friends, they merely give you use- 
ess advice. 

‘You may hold (the jug) crooked, 
but do not spill (the contents)’ is a 
proverb, and expresses that A allows B 
to do what he wishes to do, but adds a 
condition which B cannot fulfil. The 
friends tell Faiz{ that he may fall in love, 
but they will not let him have the boy. 
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2. If other poets [as the ancient Arabians] hung their poems on the door 
of the temple of Makkah, I will hang my love story on the vault of heaven. 


1. O cupbearer Time, cease doing battle! Akbar’s glorious reign rolls 
along, bring me a cup of wine: 

2. Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those who 
command respect, as is done by fate; 

8. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the fire of fool- 
hardiness on the field of battle ; 

4, Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers reason 
over to the Turk of passion; 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-drunken eyes well know, 
melts the bottles [the hearts of men] ;— 

6. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Fate repent 
her juggling tricks [%. ¢, which makes man so strong, that he vanquishes 
fate]; 

7. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in cloisters 
sanctify the garb of the heart; 

8. That illuminating wine which shews lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of fanciful 
thoughts. 


In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shall be for- 
given, the sins of the Ka’bah will be forgiven for the sake of the dust of 
Christian churches.’ 





1. Behold the garb of Faizi’s magnanimity! Angels have mended its 
hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Faizi’s heart: it is at once 
' the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 





The look of the beloved has done to Faizi what no mortal enemy would 
have done. 





1. The travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdahs ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of this 
ocean [love]. 


* The sins of Islam are as worthless as religious doctrines, Men fight about re- 
the dust of Christianity. On the day ligion on earth ; in heaven they shall find 
of resurrection, both Muhammadans and out that there is only one true religion, 
Christians will see the vanity of their the worship of God's Spirit. 
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2. Walk on, Faizi, urge on through this desert the camel of zeal ; for those 
who. yearn for their homes [earthly goods) never reach the sacred enclosure, 
the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained nothing ; 
is 1t perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] a precious jewel ? 





1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, which 
reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state (¢.¢., my heart and eye are pure 
like mirrors ]. 

2. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of the 
two worlds [7. e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to terrestrial 
love ? 

3. Ifa heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not enquire after 
it ; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been brought 
back, [*. ¢., the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or later it will 
come back and love]. 





It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar; but the collar 
is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more.” 


1. If Laili? had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she uselessly 
ride about on a camel ? 
| 2. If any one prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he circum- 
ambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple in Makkah] ?? 
8. Love has robbed Faizi of his patience, his understanding, and his 
sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan chief ! 


When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 








1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the 'Td,* 
and tell him that I shall settle to-night the wrongs* of the last thirty days. 

2. Take Faizi’s Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches.of a free~ 
thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. ) 





7 A lover has no patience; hence * The ‘td ulfitr, or feast after the thirty 
he tears the collar of his coat. days of fasting in the month Ramazan. 
® Each man shews in his own peculiar Faizi, like a bad Muhammadan, has not 
way that he is in love: Liaili rode about | fasted, and now intends to drink wine 
in a restless way; some people shew (which is forbidden), and thus make up 
their love in undergoing the fatigues of a for his neglect. 
pilgrimage to Maklcah ; I worship idols. * Done by me by not having fasted. 
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1. I have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know Faizi’s' end from his beginning: without an equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. 


O Love, do not destroy the Ka’bah; for there the weary travellers of 
the road sometimes rest for a moment. 


Extracts from the Rubdais. 


He [ Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call zi/unin 
{ possessor of the sciences |, and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God’s light. How then can we call him a shadow ?” 


He is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even once by day beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his dream. 





If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 


see it without having seen the king. 
Thy old fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee—see Akbar, and 


you see God.* 





O king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper 


the everlasting ray ! 
Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart,* give me an atom, 


by the light of the sun! 





2 Faizi means the heart. If I call thee, o king of Islam ‘one 
® A similar verse is ascribed by the without equal,’ it is but right. 
author of the Mir-dt ui 'A ao to mi I ee a proof nor verse for 
oet Yabyé of Késhan, who, during the ts sta ; 
rien of Shahjahén, was occupied with a Thou art the shadow of God, and like 
poetical paraphrase of the Pddishda- _ daylight ; 
nimah. It is clear that no one has two shadows. 


a ne RE oie a * This is a strong apotheosis, and 
ly) etd Bloc! weilye fy zs reminds one of similar expressions used 
ea Ly Loy pinta aiaf «2 | by, the poets of imperial Rome. 

oe at tas ile oJ * Kings receive a light immediately 
Lif gee? wut iy csllod Filo 9 | from God; vide p. if. of Abulfazl’s 
dy) &: lus 398 ly a es a5 9? wy) Preface. 
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No friend has ever come from the unseen world; from the caravan of 


non-existence no voice has ever come. 


The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers.’ 


In polite society they are silent; in secret conversation they are 


screened from the public view. 


When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 


there they are all surmahsellers.? 


Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear 


wine without goblet and jar. 


Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning; for they 
are people who have thrown fire on the book." 


O Faizi, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, and 


place thy furniture before the door.* 


Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it two 


hundred locks of eyelashes. 





O Faizi, the time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 


feet. 


If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Cut off a piece from 


thy heart,* and put it on thine eye. 


A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinthbed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 


Isit upon this throne as the Sulaimén of speech ; hear me speaking 


the language of birds.° 


O Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
not leave thy body, as long as the heart remains! 





» Muhrahd, pl. of muhrah, according 
to the Bahar i ’Ajam, the metal ball 
which was dropped, at the end of every 
hour, into a large metal cup made of 
haft josh (a mixture of seven metals), 
to indicate the time. The metal cups 
are said to have been in use at the courts 
of the ancient kings of Persia. 

2 Lovers are silent in polite society. 
Surmah is the well known preparation 
of lead or antimony, which is applied to 
eyes to give them lustre 


* The disciples of Akbar’s divine 
faith have burnt the Qoran. They are 
different from the ’wlamd and fuzald, 
the learned of the age. 

* Things are placed before the door 
immediately before the inmates travel 
away. Faizi wishes to leave the house 
of his old nature. 

* For thy heart is pure and trans- 
parent. 

* Solomon understood the language of 
the birds. 
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A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlessness till it is kushtah.? 


O Faizi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense; remove thy 


eye and ear from worldly affairs. 
Behold the wonderful change of time, and close your lip; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 


What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me? 
They only strike a blow to the ocean with a handful of dust. 

I am like a naked sword in the hand of fate: he is killed who throws 
himself on me. 


To-day I am at once both clear wine and dreg ; I am hell, paradise, and 
purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist; forI am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 


Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 


hands, 
Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs long 


before I and thou were made. 


2. Khwa’jah Husain Sana’i’ of Mashhad.? 
He held the office of a magistrate® and turned to poetry. He made 


himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 


* Kushtah, pr. killed, is prepared 

uicksilver, as used for looking-glasses. 

e lover must die before he can find 
rest. 

* The author of the Atashkadah + 
A’zar says that Khwajah Husain was 
the son of ’Infyat Mirza, and was in the 
service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirzé Cafawi. 
Bat in his own Diwan he is said to 
describe himself as the son of Ghidsud- 
din Muhammad of Mashhad, and the 
ecslis of the Atashkadah is a bad read- 
ing for Kes, 

ing his poems the same author 
says, “either no one understands the 
meaning of his verses, or his verses have 


no meaning’—a critical remark which | 


Abulfazl’s extracts confirm. Neither does 
Badfon{ (III, 208) think much of his 
verses, though he does not deny him 
poetical genius. The Tabaqdt again prais- 
es his poems. The Mir-dt ul ’A’lam says 
that ‘he was in the service of Ibréhim 


Mirza, son of Shah Tahmasp. On the 
accession of Sh&h Isméa’il II, Sanaf 
presented an ode, but Ism4’il was offended, 
as the poem did not mention his name, 
and accused the poet of having originall 

written it in honor of Ibr4him Mirza. 
Sanéf fled to Hindustan, and was well 
received at court. He died at Lahor in 
A. H. 1000. His Diwan, Sikandarn4mah, 
and Séqinaémah are well known.’ Spren- 
ger (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) says that 

e died in 996. The Madsir i Rahimi 
states that his bones were taken to 
Mashhad by his relation Mirz& Bagqir, 
son of Mir ’Arabshah. It was men- 
tioned on p. 549, note 6, that Faizi 
looked upon him as his teacher. 

* My text has arbdbi. Arddb is the 
plural of rabb, and is used in Persian as 
a singular in the sense of kaldntar, or 
rishsafid, the head man of a place, 
Germ. Amtmann; hence arbddébf{, the 
office of a magistrate. 
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1. My speech is the morning of sincere men; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

2. It is clear from my words that the Rihulguds is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition J.’ 

3. It is sufficient that my pen has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

4. Inshort, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 


D0. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom [I have slain. 


When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of the 
sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are’ 
to be seen, (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. IfI hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye as something known to him.? 

3. If, for example, thou sittest behind a looking glass, a person 
standing before it would see his own face with the head turned backwards.* 

4, If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according to 
an agreement made with thee [O miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 

2. lLexposed the prey of my heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away.‘ 

3, IPflovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.’ 


+ Ruhulquds, pr. the spirit of holiness. ‘the huntsman has given me quarter on 
Maryam, the Virgin Mary. account of the leanness arising from my 

? So strange is the boy whom I love. moulting.’ 

® This verse is unintelligible to me. * There are four verses after this in 


* Or we may read kurezam instead my text edition, which are unintelligible 
of girizam, when the meaning would be, to me. 
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O sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar ?’ 


The messenger Desire comes again running, saying’ .... 


It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 


When my foot takes me to the Ka’bah, expect to find mein an idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. | 





1, The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which San4ij’s dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 


3. Huzni’ of Ispaha’n. 


He was an enquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy and 
goodhearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead.*® 


1, I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place—and, 
gracious God! if Ido not find sorrow, I find desires. 

2. Zalikhé stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief that 
it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society [Yusuf] 
dwelled. 

3. Iam in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 


Gabriel’s wing would droop, if he had to fly along the road of love; this 
message (love) does not travel as if on a zephyr. 


Whether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmiid, here (in love) he is a slave; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman.‘ 





2 The poet has no strength left in him 
to raise his hand to his collar. Vide p. 
560, note 1. 

* The remaining hemistich is unclear. 

* The Tabagdt calls him Mir Huznf, 
and says he left Persia with the intention 
to pay his respects at court, but died on 
his way to India. His verses are pretty. 
The Atashkadah (p. 101, of the Calcutta 


edition) says he was born in Jundbud, and 
was a merchant. The Haft Iqlim says 
he was pupil of Qasim i Kahf, (the 
next poet). 

* Ayéz was a slave of Mahmid of 
Ghazni, and is proverbial in the East for 
faithfulness. There are several Masnawis 
entitled Mahmitd o Ayaz. 
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1. Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to shew you the way 


to me. 


2. The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 





O Huzni, I sometimes smile at thy simplicity: thou hast become a lover, 
and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 


Don’t cast loving eyes at me; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [of thy beauty]. 


Alas! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate ‘beloved has 
nothing else to say but ‘‘ Huzni, what is smoke like ?” 


IT hear, Huzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love's fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off; what dost thou know of the value of such a 


captivity ! 


To-day, like every other day, the simple minded Huzni was content 


with thy false promises, and had to go. 


4. Qa’sim i Ka/hi’.’ 


He is known as Miyan Kali. 
gcliences, and lived quiet and content. 


* Kdht, ‘grassy,’ is his takhallic. 
Badéoni (ITI, 172) says that his verses 
are crude and the ideas stolen from 
others; but yet his poems are not 
witbout merit. He was well read in the 
exegesis of the Qoran, in astronomy, 
mysticism, and the sciences which go 
by the name of kaldm; he wrote on 
music, and was clever in tdrtkhs and 
riddles. He had visited several Shaikhs 
of renown, among them the great poet 
Jami (died 899, A. H.). But he was a 
free-thinker, and was fond of the company 
of wandering faqirs, prostitutes, and 
sodomites. ‘‘He also loved dogs, a 
habit which be may have contracted 
from Faizf.” Kahi wrote a Masnawi, 
entitled gul-afshdn, a reply, or jawdb, 
to the Bostan, and completed a diwdn. 
An ode of his is mentioned in praise of 
Humayitin and the Astrolabe. 


He knew something of the ordinary 


He rarely mixed with people 


He is said to have died at the 
advanced age of 120 years. 

The <A’tashkadah i A’zar (Calcutta 
edition, p. 250) calls him ‘ Mirz& Abul 
Qasim of Kabul,’ and says that he was 
born in Turkistén and brought up in 
Kabul. One of his ancestors paid his 
respects to Timur, accompanied the army 
of that conqueror, and settled at last in 
Turkistén. Kéh{ was well received by 
Humayin. 

The same work calls him a Guis- 
stdnah Sayyid—a term not known to me. 
Hence, instead of ‘ Mirz4,’ we should read 
‘ Mir.’ 

The Haft Iglim has a lengthy note 
on Kahi. Amin of Rai (p. 512) says 
that Kahi's name is Sayyid Najmuddin 
Muhammad, his kunyah being Abul 
Qasim. When fifteen years old, he 
visited Jam{, and afterwards Hashimi 
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in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 
own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of his Majesty, 
he counted himself among the disciples, and often foretold future events. 


A low minded man must be he who can lift up his hand in prayer to 


God’s throne for terrestrial goods. 


If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr.* 


Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me.* 


® 
1. When I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the 
coin of my life on the road of the elephant. 


2. Wherever I go, I throw like the elephant dust on my head, unless 


I see my guide above my head. 


3. The elephant taming king is Jaléluddin Muhammad Akbar, he who 
bestows golden elephants upon his poets. 





of Kirm4n, who was called Shah Jahan- 
gir. He went over Bhakkar to Hindu- 
stan. Whatever he did, appeared awk- 
ward to others. Though well read, 
he was a pugilist, and would not mind 
to fight ten or even twenty at a time, and 
yet be victorious. Noone excelled him in 
running. He followed no creed or 
doctrine, but did as the Khwajahs do, 
whose formula is ‘ hosh dar dam, nazar 
bar gadam, khalwat dar anjuman, 
safar dar watan, ‘ Be careful in your 
speech ; look where you set the foot; 
withdraw from society ; travel when you 
are at home.’ He was liberal toa fault, 
and squandered what he got. For an 
ode in praise of Akbar, in every verse of 
which the word /t/, or elephant, was to 
occur,—Abulfaz] has given three verses 
of it—Akbar gave him one lac of tankahs, 
and gave orders that he should get a 
present of one thousand rupees as often 
as he should come to court. He did not 
like this, and never went to court again. 
He lived long at Ban4ras, as he was 
fond of Bahadur Shéh (No. 22, p. 328). 


Subsequentl » he lived at Agrah, where 
he died. His grave was near the gate— 


my MS. calls it & cstaytoc (P). He died 


on the 2nd Rabi’ II, 988. Faizi’s tarikh 
(Rub4'i metre) 
phen Ertlo 9 le wily ; 46 
ge ey sho 3 aye bis | 
gives 2nd Rabi’ II, 978, unless we read 
p90 for ¢99. Maulén& Qasim of 


Bukhara, a pupil of Kahf, ressed, 
the tdrikh by ‘ie words re 

‘ Mull& Qésim i Kahi died,’ which gives 
988. Vide also Ighbdindmah i Jahdn- 
girf, p. 5; and above p. 209. 

Abulfazl calls him Miydn dU. 
att er (vide p. 545) is the name of the 
hills between Samargqand and Bukhara. 

* Khizr (p. 556, note 1) is the ‘ Wan- 
dering Jew’ of the East. 

* A verse often quoted to this day in 
India. : 


a 
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1. O friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 
never utter a word, for which thou wouldst have to ask God’s pardon ! 


5. Ghaza/li’ of Mashhad.’ 


He was unrivalled in depth 


of understanding and sweetness of 


language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the 


Cifis. 


I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared—the awful 
night had not yet passed away—lI fell again asleep.” 


Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 


lover ? . 


Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, take 
care not to blame any one; for this is blameworthy. 


1. O Ghazéli, I shun a friend who pronounces my actions to be good, 


though they are bad. 


2. I likeasimple friend, who holds my faults like a looking-glass 


before my face. 





? Badaoni (III, 170) says that Ghazali 
fled from Tran tv the Dak’hin, because 
people wished to kill him for his heretical 
opinions. He was called by Khan 
Zaman (No. 13, p. 319) to Jaunpur, 
where he lived for a long time. He 
afterwards went to court, and was much 
liked by Akbar, who conferred upon him 
the title of Malikushshu'ard (p. 548, 
note 3). He accompanied the emperor 
in the Gujrat war, and died suddenly 
on the 27th Rajab, 980. At Akbars 
orders, he was buried at Sarkach, near 
Ahmadabad. Faizi’s clever tarikh on 
his death is yUta, wag div, ‘ the year 
980.” At his death, he left a fortune of 
20 lacs of rupees. 

The Mir-dit ul’A’lam mentions two 
books written by him, entitled Asrdrz 
Diaktim and Rashahdt ul haydt, to 
which the Haft Iqlim adds a third, the 
Mir-dt ul Kdinat. Badaoni and the 
Mir-dt estimate his verses at 40 to 
50000 ; the Ha& Iqlim, at 70000; the 


Tabaqgit Akbari, at 100000. The 4’tash- 
kadah 1 A’zar (p. 122) says that he 
wrote sixteen books containing 40000 
verses, and that he fled from Persia 
during the reign of Tahmasp i Gafawi. 
Vide Sprenger’s Catalogue, pp. 61, 411, 
where particulars will be found regarding 
Ghazali’s works. Sprenger s him 
Ghazzdlé, an unusual form, even if the 
metre of some of his ghazals should 
prove the double z. 

Badaoni relates a story that Khan. 
Zaman sent him one thousand rupees to 
the Dak’hin with a couplet, for which 
vide Bad. III, 170, where the sar s 
khud refers to the gin Ghaz4li’s name, 


because é stands for 1000. 


The Haft Ighim mentions 
Ghazali. 

* This is to be understood in a mystic 
sense. Badaoni (III, 171) says that he 
had not found this verse in Ghazali’s 
Diwan. 


another 
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1. In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genealo- 


gical tree is required. 


2. For such a thing as love is aman must possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart is jealous,—he must possess decorum. 





1. The king says, “ My cash is my treasure,” The Cufi says, “My 


tattered garment is my woollen stuff.” 


2. The lover says, ‘‘ My grief is my old friend.” I and my heart alone 


know what is within my breast. 





1. Ifthy heart, whilst in the Ka’bah, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka’bah is lowered to a cloister. 

2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thon art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 

6. ’Urfi’ of Shi’ra’z.' 

The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
a 


2 The Maasir i Rahimi (MS., As. Soc., 


Bengal, p 537) says that Urfi’s name 


was KhwajahSayyidi(, co40)Muhammad. 
The takhallug ‘Urfi’” has a reference to 
the occupation of his father, who as 
Daérogah to the Magistrate of Shiraz 
had to look after Shar’s and ’Urf% 
matters. He went by sea to the 
Dak’hin, where, according to the Haft 
Iglim, his talent was not recognized ; 
he therefore went to Fathpir Sikri, 
where Hakfm Abul Fath of Gilan 
(No. 112, p. 424) took an interest in 
him. When the Hakim died, ‘Urfi 
became an attendant on ‘Abdurrahim 
KhanKhanan, and was also introduced 
at court. He died at Lahor, in Shawwal 
999, A. H., according to the Haft Iqlim 
and several MSS. of the Tabagat, of 
dysentry (ts-hdl). He bequeathed his 
papers to his patron, in all about 14000 
verses, which at the KhanKhanan’s 
order were arranged by Sir4ja of Isfahan. 
He was at his death only thirty-six 
years old. The body was nearly thirty 
years later taken away by the poet Cabir 
of Icfahén and buried in holy ground 
at Najaf (Sarkhush), His early death, 
in accordance with an idea still current 
in the East, was ascribed to the abuse he 
had heaped on the ancients; hence also 
the tartkh of his death— 
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"Urfi, thou didst die young.’ The 
first. edition of his poetical works con- 
tained 26 Qacfdahs, 270 Ghazals, 700 
Qat’abs and Rubé’is ; vide also Sprenger's 
Catalogue, p. 529. 

The Tazkirah by ’Ali Quli Khan i 
Daghistani calls Urfi Jumdluddin, and 
says that he was much liked by Prince 
Salim, towards whom ’Urfi’s attachment 
was of a criminal nature, and that he had 
been poisoned by people that envied him. 

’Urfi was a man of high talent ; but he 
was disliked for his vanity. Badaoni says 
(IIT, 285), ‘‘ His poems sell in all bazars, 
unlike those of Faizi, who spent the 
revenue of his jagir in getting copies 
made of his verses; but yet no one had 
a copy of them, unless it was a present 
made by Faizi.” Hakim Haziq (p. 474) 

referred ’Urfi’s ghazals to his odes. 
fis Masnawi, Majma’ ul Abkdr, is 
often wrongly called Majma ‘ul Afkdr. 

One day, ’Urff called on Faizi, whom 
he found surrounded by his dogs, and 
asked him to tell him the names of “ the 
well-bred children of his family.” Faizi 
replied, ‘‘ Their names are ‘wrf%” (1. ¢., 
well-known). ‘‘ Mubdrak” (God bless us), 
rejoined ‘Urfi, to the intense disgust of 
Faizi whose father’s name was Mubérak. 


Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 126) states on 
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lightly of the older classics. The bud of his merits withered away before it 
could develop itself. 





Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens at the plaintive voice of 
the nightingale; for that heart knows something. 


If some one cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 


from envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention of it 
creates envy. 


He who is intimate withthe morning zephyr, knows that the scent of 
the Jasmin remains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 





My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Remain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you be a 
Plato; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing of love are silent: their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble; if I am calm, 
the ocean’s centre is at the shore. 





There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of ’Urfi 
for the homeliness of his well known poems. 


No one has yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love; 
for every one has through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 





the authority of the Tazkirah Hameshah- There exist several lithographs of 
Pahbar that ‘Urfi’s name was Khwajah "Urfi’s Odes. The Calcutta printed edi- 
Caidi (cso2-e), a mistake for Sayyid. tion of 1254, A. H., contains a Commen- 
The Atashkadah also gives the name tary by Ahmad ibn 1 ‘Abdurrahim 
only half correctly, Sayyid Muhammad. (author of the Arabic Dictionary Mun- 
eae note (loc. cit., p. 37) is wrong in tahal Arab) of Cafipir. 

the dates. 
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O’Urfi, live with good and wicked men in such a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindus may burn thee. 


If thou wishest to see thy faults clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thee. 


’Urfi has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


tere 





To pine for the arrival of young spring shews narrowness of mind in 
_ me; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden, 





My heart is sinking as the colour on Zalikha’s cheek when she saw 
herself alone; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the — 
suspicion cast on Yusuf. 


1. On the day when all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaikh and Brahman shall be scrutinized, 

2. Nota grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1. O thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and - 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes full 
of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like a 
bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. . 


1. O’Urfi, for what reason is thy heart so joyful? Is it for the few 


verses which thou hast left behind ? 
2. Alas! thou losest even that which thou leavest behind as something 


once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee ; but hast 
thou taken it with thee ? 


7. Maili’ of Hara’t. 
His name was Mirz& Quli,” He was of Turkish extraction, and lived 


in the society of gay people. 





2 The Nafais mentions 979, and Taqi | India (Sprenger, Catalogue, pp. 43, 54). 
983, as the year in which Maili came to | The A’tushkudah says, he was brought 
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Since I have become famous through thy love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to any one might put thee into his thoughts. 


_ I die and feel pity for such a8 remain alive; for thou art accustomed to 
commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate—God 
forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Thou art neither a friend nora stranger to me; what name is 
man to give to such a relation ? 


Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives of © 
thy lovers; for thou passest by the tombs of those whom thy love slew, 
and yet thou behavest coquettishly. a 





When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon ime; for from 
carefulness people tie a string round the foot of a bird, even if it were so 
tame as to eat from the hand. 

My last breath is at hand! O enemy, let me have him [the lovely boy} 
but for a moment, sv that with thousands of pangs I may restore him to thee. 


1. I promised myself that I would be patient, and did not go to him 
[the boy]; I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the woe of separation kilis me, and whispers every moment to 
me, “ This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in his patience.” 








1, Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything ; for every one 
of them has from a beggar become a Croesus in wealth. 


2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 
8. Jafar Bog of Qazwi’n. 


He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As accountant he is unrivalled. 





up in Mashhad. oe to Daghi- | Baddonf adds that his patron for some 
stani, he belonged to the Jalair clan, lived | suspicion ordered him to be poisoned. He 
under Tahmasp, and wasin the service of | was in M&lw& when he was killed. 

Sultan Ibrahim Mirz4, after whose death He is much praised for his poetry ; 
he went to India. The Tabagdti Akbari | the author of the A’tashkadak says that 
says that he was in the service of | he was one of his favorite poets. 

Naurang Khaén (pp. 334, 628); and 
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From his knowledge of human nature he leans to mirth and is fond of 
jokes. He was so fortunate as to obtain the title of Acaf Khan, and was 
admitted as a disciple of his Majesty.’ 


I am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of the 
wind. 


When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 


I am prepared for another interview to-night; for I have patched up 
my torn, torn heart. 





It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is my enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression ? 





I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
Ways are so strange, 





He came and made me confused; but he did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 





As Iam entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge; for the 
pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 





1. Dost thou shew me thy face so boldly, Happiness ? Wait a moment, 


that I may announce my love-grief. 
2. Ja’far came to-day so broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 


of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 


= 


1. Whoever hasbeen in thy company is for a night, is the companion 


of my sad fate. 
2. Ja’far has found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 


that he can no more rise to his feet. 











2 His biography was given above on The Masnawi by Jafar mentioned by 
p. 411, No. 98. Vide also J. bdlndmah Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 444) may belong 
€ Jahdngiri, p. 6; Dabistdn, p. 387. | to Mirza Zainul Abidin, regarding whom 
His takhallug was Ja’far, as may be seen | vide above p. 412, and Sprenger, Joc. cit., 
from Abulfazl's extracts. p- 120, where for 1212 read 1021, A, H. 
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The morning zephyr, I think, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan.’ 





A new rose must have opened out in the garden; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 


9. Khwa/‘jah Husain of Marw.® 


He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a 
high price. He lived at the Court of Humayun, and was also during this 


reign highly favoured. 


1. The realms of speech are in my possession, the banker of speech is 


the jeweller of my pearl strings. 


2. Creation’s preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 


are in the nib of my pen. 


10. Haya'ti’ of Gi’la’n.® 
A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house; correctness and 
equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in him united ; 
he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 
1. Whenever you speak, watch yourself; repentance follows every 


word which gladdens no heart. 


2. You do not require the swift wing of a bird; but since fortune is 


so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 





2 Jacob had become blind from weeping 
over the loss of Joseph. One day he 
smelled the scent of Joseph's coat, which 
a messenger was bringing from Egypt. 
When the coat was applied to his eyes, 
he recovered his sight. 

wajah Husain was a pupil of 
Maulana ‘Icamuddin Ibrahim and the 
renowned Ibn Hajar of Makkah (Haft 
Iglim). Abulfazl’s remark that he sold 
his encomiums ata high price seems to 
refer to Husain’s Odes on the birth of 
Jahangir and Prince MurAd, given in full 
by Badaoni (II, pp. 120, 132), for which 
the Khwajah got two lacs of tankahs. 
The odes are peculiar, as each hemistich 
is a chronogram. 

* The Madsir + Rahim# says that Mullé 
Hayati was born at Rasht in Gilan, and 
belonged to the ddmizddagdn, 1. e. 


common people, of the place. To better 
his circumstances, he went to India, was 
introduced by Hakim Abul Fath i Gilani 
(No. 112, p. 424) at Court, got a jagtr, 
and was liked by Akbar. He joined the 
KhanKhanan in the Dak’hin wars and 
remained in his service, living chiefly at 
Burhénpir, where he built a villa and a 
mosque, which, according to the Mir-dé 
ul Alam, was called Masjid « Mulld 
Haydti. He was still alive in 1024, 
when the Madsir + Rahimt was com- 
posed. 

The Tabaqit and Badaonf praise his 
poems, and say that he belonged to the 
ahl + yadrdni dardmanddn, 1. e., he was a 
man of feeling and sympathy. Sprenger, 
(Catalogue, p. 58) translates this, “ He 
was a friend of Dardmand.” 
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A love sick man is so entangled in his grief, that even the wish of 
getting rid of it does him harm. 





Whatever you see is, in some way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not been way-laid. 


1. This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market; keep your lips 
closed, no talk is required. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, but have seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread. 

3. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other’s enemies ; in 
friendship alone there are no rivals. 


1. Let every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 
2. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My love makes me delay over everything, even if it were a scent in 
the house, or a colour in the bazar. 

2. Thou knowest what people call me—‘ mad from shame, and dejected 
from baseness.’ 


Since everything which I mended has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


1. I suffer thy cruelties and die; perhaps I thus complete my 
faithfulness. 

2. Thou canst not deprive me of the means of union with thee, unless 
thou shuttest the zephyr in a box.’ 


This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; : insanity and drunken- 
ness have to-day a good omen. 


1. Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love’s perfection ; be sound in mind, or else, completely mad. 


» Because the zephyr wafts the breath of the beloved boy to the poet. 
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1. Iam neither as high as the Pleiades, nor as low as the abyss; I 
neither cherish the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought. | 

2. IfIam not the wailing nightingale, there is yet this excellence left, 
I am the moth and am pledged to the flame.’ 


1, Iam the hoart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of the 


day of my fate. 


2. Perhaps I may go a step back to myself; it is a long time that 


I have been waiting for myself. 


1l. Shikebi’ of Ispaha’n. 


He possesses taste and writes well. 


He is acquainted with chronology 


and the ordinary sciences; and the purity of his nature led him to philoso- 


phical independence.’ 


I have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive; I had 


no idea of the tenaciousness of my life. 





Grief, not mirth, is my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 








2 The love of the moth for the candle 
seems to be a very ancient idea. Psalm 
xxxix, 11, Thou rebukest man and 
causest his delight to vanish as the moth 
vanishes in its delight, viz. the fire, 
where the word Khamod seems to have 
been purposely chosen to allude to the love 
of the moth. The passage in Sa‘di’s preface 
to the Gulistan 


HoT wits 5 oulay 
‘The lovers are killed by the beloved, 


no voice rises from the killed ones’ —is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 
«The Madsir i Rahimi says that 
Mulld Shikebi was the son of Zahiruddin 
"Abdullah Imami of Icfahan. He studied 
under Amir Tagiuddin Muhammad of 
Shiraz, but left when young his native 
town for Harat, and became acquainted 
with the poets Sanai, Maili, and Wali 
Dasht Bayazi. When he was well known 
as a poct, he returned for a short time to 


Shiraz, after which he went to India, and 
became the constant attendant of the 
KhanKhanan. 

The Mir-dt ul ’Alam says that later 
he fell out with his patron, and went 
from the Dak’hin to Agrah, where Maha- 
bat Khan introduced him at court. He 
asked for permission to return to Tréa ; 
but Jahangir would not let him go, and 
appointed him Cadr of Dihli. He died 
there at the age ofsixty-seven in 1023, the 
tdrikh of his death being <9, (lay no, 
Another Chronogram 3), 55 gives 
only 1022. For his S4qinamah, *Abdur- 
rahim gave him 18000, or, according te 
the Haft Iqlém,100U0 Rupees as a present. 
He wrote several other poems in praise of 
his patron. The Maasir ul- Umara mentions 
a Masnawi on the conquest of T’hat’hah 
(A. H. 999-1000), for which Jani Beg and 
‘Abdurrahfm gave him one thousand 
Ashrafis. I donot know whether this 
Masnawi is the same as the Masnawi 
written by Shikebi in the Khusrau Shirin 


metre. 
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On account of the jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stay away 
from thy feast. Iwas deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 





O God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world! I 
would sell my heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer ! , 





Thou art warm with my love ; and in order to keep off bad omens, I sit 
over the fire, and burn myself as wild rue.” 


chester CD 


I uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did not 
leave my being. I severed my head from my body, but my shoulders 
did not leave my collar. 


GE 


1. To-day, when the cup of union with thee is full to the brim, I see 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me. 

2. Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred towards me,—ruin upon the house which raises enemies ! 


1. The plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebed. 

2. When thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rosebed. 





1. Happy are we if we come to thee, through thee; like blind men 
we search for thee, through thee. 

2. Increase thy cruelties till the tenaciousness of my life takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 





1. The world is a game, the winning of which is a loss; playing 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice—you take them up, 
in order to throw them down again. 





* Sipand. People even now-a-days put | The smoke is said to drive away evil spirits. 
the seeds of wild rue on heated iron plates. | Vide p. 139, note 1. 
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12. Ani’si’ Sha’mlu’.! 


His real name is Yol Quli, 
manners ; he is brave and sincere. 


He is a man of a happy heart and of pure 


In seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, viz. 


that our feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments.” 


It is possible to travel along this road, even when one lightning only 
flushes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 


If I remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder; for toil 


undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restless. 


1. How can the thought of thy love end with my death? for love is 
not like wine, which flows from the vessel when it is broken. 

2. The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death, 
though he could. Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 


the ant ? 








1. The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 


it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 
2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, I spent a life in hard 
work ; but with all my mastership I have not been able to draw silk from 


reeds. 


The vature of love resembles that of the magnet; for love first 
attracts the shaft, in order to wound the heart when it wishes to get rid of 


the point. 





? The Madsir 1 Rahimi says that Yol 
Quli Beg belonged to the distinguished 
clan of the Shamlii Turkmans. He was 
a good soldier, and served as librarian to 
"Ali Quli Khan Shamlu, the Persian 
governor of Harat, where he made the 
acquaintance of Shikebi and Mahwi. He 
wrote at first under the ¢akhallug of Jahi; 
‘but the Persian prince Sultan Ibrahim 
Mirza gave him the name of Anisi, under 
which he is known in literature. When 
Hardt was conquered by ’Abdullah Khan, 
king of Turkistéan and Mawara-lnahr, 
Anisi was captured by an Uzbak soldier 
and carried off to Mawara-lnahr. He 
then went to India, and entered the 
service of Mirza ‘Abdurrahim Khan- 


Khanan, who made him his Mir ’Arz, and 
later his Mir Bakhshf. He distinguished 
himself by his intrepidity in the war with 
Suhail 1 Habshi (p. 335). His wmilitary 
duties allowed him little leisure for poetry. 
He died at Burhanptr in 1014. There 
exists a Masnawi by him in the Khusrau- 
Shirin metre, also a Diwan, and several 
Qacidabs in praise of the Khan Khanan. 

The Calcutta edition of the Atask- 
kadah + Azar (p. 19) calls him wrongly 
"Ali Quli Beg, and his Hardt patron ‘Alf 
Naqi Khan, after whose death he is said 
to have gone to India. 

* J. e., our garments are always tucked 
up (Arab. tashmér), as Orientals do when 
walking quickly. A lover finds no rest. 
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May God preserve all men from falling into my circumstances! for 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and the nightingale from singing. 





Love has disposed of me, but Ido not yet know who the buyer is, 


and what the price is. 


Anjisi drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from the 


bottom of the goblet. 





1. I am intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine; throw me into 


the fire, do not bring me water. 


2. Whether I complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 


not answer me. 


1. I went away, in order to walk a few steps on the path of destruction, 
and to tear a few ties that bind me to existence. 

2. Iwill spend a few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance. 


1. O heart, beware! O heart, beware! Thus should it be: the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve.” 
2. O that I could but once catch a certain object! the hunter is for 


ever in the ambush. 


13. Nazi’ry of Ni’sha’pu’r.? 
He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outwardly he Is a good man; but he also devises plans for 


the architecture of the heart. 





> The heart should not ask, but pa- 
tiently love. 

? Muhammad Husain Naziri of Nisha- 
pur lett his home for Kashan, where he 
engaged in poetical contests (mushd’urah) 
with several poets, as Fahmi, Hatim, &c. 
He then went to India, where he found 
a patron in Mirza ‘Abdurrahim Khan- 
Khanén. In 1012, he went to Makkah 
on a pilgrimage, after which he is said to 
have become very pious, On his return 


to India, he lived at Ahmad&béd in Gujrat, 
where he died in 1022. The Tuzuk 
(0. 91) says :—“ I [Jahangir] had called 
aziri of Nishépur to court. He is well - 
known for his poems and poetical genius, 
and lives [end of 1019} in Gujrat where he 
is merchant. He now came and presented 
me with an encomium in imitation of a 
Qagidah by Anwari. I gave him one 
thousand Rupees, a horse, and a dress of 
honor.” The Mudsir s Rahimi says 
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Every place, whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me: I sither 
rejoice in my sweetheart, and grieve for him. : 





If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, thy loss is for once; whilst to 
me it would be the loss of world and faith. 





If thou wilt not put my cage below the rose tree, put it in a place 


where the meadow hears my plaint. 


It is from kindness that he [the beautiful boy] favours me, not from 
love ; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 





It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am I worth? I must have become a Brahman, so often have I put 


on the badge (the thread). 





Thy blood is worth nothing, Naziri, be silent! Suffice it that he who 


slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there are no buyers; I am a loss to myself, and am 


yet the ornament of the bazar. 





The impression which my sorrow makes upon hin, consists in depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 


him of my love is that he forgets it. 





that Naziri was a skilful goldsmith ; 
and that he died, after having seen his 
patron in Agrah, in 1022 at Ahmadabad, 
where he lies buried in a mosque which 
he had built near his house. According to 
the Mir-dt ul ’A’lam, he gave what he 


had to his friends and the poor. How 
esteemed he was asa poet may be seen from 
a couplet by the great Persian poet 


Caib, quoted by Daghistani— 

gs tb 9 csr Stl aq cube 

bw Otley eB oe? 
O (aid, what dost thou think? Canst 


thou become like Naztrt ? 
"Urfi even does not approach Naztrt 
in genius. 


The Térikh of Naziri’s death lies in 
the hemistich ‘Az dunyd raft Hassdn- 
ul’ajam, dh J,’* the Hassan of Persia has 
gone from this world, alas !’—in allusion 
to the famous Arabian poet Hassan. This 
gives 1022 A. H.; the other tdrikh, 
oe by Daghistani, markiss ddirah 4 

azm kujd ast, ‘where is the centre of 
the circle of conviviality, only gives 


‘1021, unless we count the Aamzah in 


§ yt as one, which is occasionally done 


in tdarikhs. Daghisténi also mentions 
a poet Sawddi of Gujrat, a pious man, 
who was in Naziri’s service. On the 
death of his master, he guarded his tomb, 
and died in A. H. 10381. 
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Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold; but I gnaw the whole might 
at my collar, and think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


1. From carelessness of thought I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which the Ka’bah swore, into a Firingi church. 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such a road. 

8. The ship of love alone is a true resting place; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, so 
that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 


14. Darwi’sh Bahra’m.' 
He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Bay&t tribe. The prophet 
Khizr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced the 
world and became a water-carrier. 


1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would come 
of it; I have been sitting in the bazar of ignominy [love], to see what would 
come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits; 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see what will come of it, 

8. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, sometimes 
among the licentious ; whatever they call me I am, to see what will come 
of it. 

15. Sairafi’ (Sarfi’] of Kashmfr.* 


His name is Shaikh Ya’qib. He is well acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn ’Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
with many saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Shaikh Husain 
of Khwarazm, and received from him permission to guide others. 


* Bahram’s takhallug is Sagqd, i. ©. 
water-carrier. This occupation is often 
chosen by those who are favored with a 
sight of the Prophet Khiar (Elias). 
Khizr generally appears as an old man 

in green (in allusion to the mean- 
ing of the name in Arabic or to his 
functions as spring deity). 

The Bay&at tribe is a Turkish tribe 
scattered over Azarbéijén, Erivan, Tah- 
rén, Fars, and Nishépur. 

Bahram is worshipped as a saint. His 
mausoleum is in Bardwan near Calcutta. 


Regarding the poet himself and the 
legends connected with him, vide my 
‘ Arabic and Persian Inscriptions,’ Jour- 
nal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1871, Pt. I, 
pp. 251 to 2665. 

* Shaikh Husain ofKhwarazm,Ya'qub’s 
teacher, was a pupil of Muhammad A’zam 
Haji, and died in Syria in 956 or 958. 

Shaikh Ya’qub also studied in Makkah 
for a long time under the renowned Ibn 
Hajar, the great teacher of the Hadis, 
and then came to India, where he was 
held in high esteem as a learned man 
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Ye stole from my heart all patience, and then téok the whole mad 
heart itself; my thief stule the house with its whole furniture. 


The weakness of the body has brought the love-sick man into a 
strange position: from weakness he can no longer bear the weight of 
recovery. 

16. Sabu’hi’, the Chaghta’i.* 

He was bornin Kabul. Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir Khusrau, 
when the shining figure of an old man with a staff in his hand awoke him 
and ordered him to compose a poem. As he had no power of doing so, he 
took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place; but the same 
figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first verse that he uttered 


is tbe following— 


When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye and make a trip on the ocean.’ 





My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, so 
that no one afterwards might read its contents.* 


1. I have no need to explain him my condition; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 
2. Weukness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 


sorrow. 


Who shall now inform him of my wretched state ? 





and a poet. He was liked by Humayun 
and by Akbar, and was an intimate 
friend of the historian Badaont. His 
death took place on the 12th Zi Qudah, 
1003, and Badaoni found as fariih the 
words Shaikh it umam bud, ‘he was the 
Shaikh of nations.’ A complete Kham- 
suh, a treatise on the AMwammd, or 
riddle, and numerous Cifistic Ruba‘is 
with acommentary, are said to have been 
written by him. A short time before his 
death, he had nearly finished a large 
commentary to the Qordén, and had just 
received permission from Akbar _ to 
return to Kashmir, when he died. F2de 
above, pp. 182, 546. 

His tukhallug is variously given as 
cairafi and carft. The latter seems the 
correct form, to judge froin the metre of 
one of his verses preserved by Badéoni 
(III, 148). Both words occur as takhal- 
dug ; thus there was a Qazi Cairafi, enco- 


miast of Firliz Shah. Vide also poet 
No. 21. 


* Cabuhé means ‘a man that drioks 
wine in the morning.’ The real name of 
the poet is not given in the Tazkirahs to 
which I have access. Badéoni says that 
he lived an easy, unrestrained lite; and 
the Mir-at ul’ A’lam calls him a riad 
(profligate). He died at Agrah in 973, 
and Faizi found as tdrtkh the words 
d'9 (5° {sme ‘ Cabuhi, the wine- 
bibber.’ Déghistani says, he was from 
Samarqand, and the d’tashkadah calls 
him ‘ Badakhshani,’ but says that he is 
known as Harawi, or from Harat. 

2 The verse, notwithstanding the 
vision, is stolen; vide Badaoni, III, 180, 
under ’Atashi.’ 

2 If this verse, too, was uttered at the 
time he had the vision, he stole thought 
and words from Acafi, Jémi’s pupil, who 
has a verse— 


Ly 9? Wy? oy) Vy jlopb af Jo 
Ly wyerdic Wy Sinpos oia,F HY 
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,» 17. Mushfiqi’ of Bukha’ra’.: 


I went to his street, and whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep into. 
the foot of my heart. Thanks be to God that I have nowa reason for 


staying in it! 


1. Hinddstén is a field of sugar-cane, its parrots are sugar-sellers. 
2. Its flies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the chérah and 


the takauchiah.* 


18. Sa’lihy.* 
His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from Nizam ul- 


mulk of Tis. 





Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. IfI had a hand [#. ¢. if I had the opportunity], I would tear my 


collar to pieces. 


aa 





There are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive 
O grief! thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself. 





2 Baddoni (III, 328) says that he was 
originally from Marw, and came twice to 
India. For his Qagidahs some called 
him ‘ the Salman of the age ;’ and Daghi- 
sténi says that under ‘Abdullah Khan he 
was Malik ushshu'ard. According to 
the Haft Iglim, he was born and died at 
Bukharé. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 508) 
says, he was born in 9465, and his second 
Diwan was collected in 983. From the 
Akbarndmakh (Lucknow Edition, ITI, 
p. 203) we see that Mushfiqi was pre- 
sented to Akbar at Pak Patan in the end 
of 985. He died in 994 (Vambéry's 
Bokhara, p. 301). 

* 'This verse is a parody on the well- 
known Ghazal, which Héfiz sent from 
Shiraz to Sultan Ghias of Bengal (Metre 
M uzari’) 


OM Wlbyb ded dy WKt Sh 
dgyhe MEY 4) aS goryly OT ys} 
The parrots of Ind will learn to enjoy 


sweets, 

When this Persian sugar (the poem) 
reaches Bengal. 

Abulfaz] has meddled with Mushfiqi's 
verse; for the Haft Iglim gives instead 
of nekudni diydrthe words hindudns 
stydh ; hence the verse is ‘India’s flies 


are (black) like the black Indians 
wearing like them a big turban (chirah) 
and a takauchiah.’ This means, of 
course, that the Indians are like flies. 
The takauchiah was described above on 


p. 88; the big head of a fly looks like a 


turban, and its straight wings like the 
straight Indian coat (chapkan). It may 
be that Abulfazl substituted the words 
nekudn diydr, the ‘dear ones of the 
country, with a satirical reference to the 
“learned,” whom he always calls wyyo JIS 


ur 92 Sexe ‘turban-wearing empty- 


headed,’ in which case we would have to 
translate ‘the simpletons of the country.’ 

The verse is better given by Badaoni 
(III, 329). 

*- Badéoni calls him ‘ Harawi’ (from 
Harat), and says that he was employed at 
court asa Munshi. He was a good pen- 
man. After his return to his country, he 
died. The Atashkadah says that he was a 
descendant of Khwajah ‘Abdullah Mar- 
warid Kirmani, and that his family had 
always been employed by kings. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 50) calls him 
wrongly Muhammad Mir Beg. The 
A‘tashkadah and the MSS. have Muham- 
mad Mirak ; and thus also his name occurs 
in the Madsir + Rahimi. 
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I told him (the beautiful boy} my grief, he paid no heed. Oh, did you ever 
see such misery ! I wept, he laughed—Oh, did you ever see such contempt! 


My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, Calih, that even the faloon Death 
sits tame on his hand. 
19. Mashari’ of Kashmi’r.' 


He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in ’Ira4qg. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 








1. Icannot understand the secret of Salm&’s beauty; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look lay in Laili’s eyes, that Majnun shut his eyes to 
friends and strangers ? 


I admire the looking-glass which reflects my sweetheart standing on 
a flower-bed,® although he is inside his house. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper ; else 
thou wouldst not have known how to manage matters successfully. 


1. Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore. 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 





I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower. I cast flames 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming it.* 


once 





He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


* Déghistani says that in Iraq he was ® The eyes of the beautiful boy are 
In company with Muhtashim and Wab- crocus-like or almond-shaped ; the chin 
shi. After his return to India, Mazharf is like an apple; the black hair, like sum- 
was employed by Akbar as Mir Bahri of buls—in fact, his whole face resembles a 
Kashmir, which employment he held garden. 


in 1004 (Badaoni). He had turned * The hot tears of the poet fall like 
Shi’ah, and as his father was a Sunnf, both flames on his collar; hence he is sur- 
used to abuse each other. His poems rounded by flames like a flower on Mount 
are said to contain several satires on his Sinai; for Mount Sivai is surrounded 


father. Mazhari died in 1018. All by God’s glory. 
‘Tazkirahs praise his poems. 


e 
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20. Mahwi’ of Hamada’n.' 


His name is Mughfs. He tries to change the four mud walls of this 
worldly life into stone walls, and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 


1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not know the sighs of 


a sad heart. 


2. Love has now left neither name nor trace of me—I never thought, 


Love, that thou art so. 


1, You said that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup! 
bring me a cup! for my heart is stagnant. 

2. Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 





1. O Mahwi, beckon to a friend, and ring the bell of the carawan. 
2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. O thou who hast 
fettered thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 


1. A single lover requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 
2. Thy luck is excellent, go away: loveis a place where misery is 


required. 


1. O Mahwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 
2. Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 





’ Mir Mughfs, according to the 
Madsir + Rakim, was born in Asad&béd 
(Hamad&n), and went, when twelve years 
old, to Ardabfl, where he studied for four 
years at the “ Astanah i Cafawiah.” From 


youth, he was remarkable for his content- 
ment and piety. Hespent twenty years 
at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, 
Karbala,andHarat. Maulana Shikebi and 
Anisi (pp. 576,578) looked upon him as 
their teacher and guide. He held poetical 
contests (mushdarak) with Maulané 
Sahabi ((sl=~). He embarked at Ban- 


dar Jartun for India, and was patronized 
by the Khan Khaénén. After receiving 
from him much money, he went back to 


"Ir4q, where the author of the Madsir 
74 


saw him at Kashdn. He visited Najaf 
and Karbal4, and returned to Hama- 
d&n, where he died in 1016. He lies 
buried in the Magbarak of the Sayyids 
at Asadfébaéd. The author of the Madsir 
edited Mahwi’s Rubé’is during his life- 
time, and wrote a preface to the collec- 
tion. Mahwi is best known as a Ruba't 
writer: Abulfazl’s extracts also are all 
Rubé'is. 

The Atashkadah says that he is often 
called Nishapuri, because he was long 
in that town. 

The Mir-d¢t mentions a Mahwf whose 
name was Mir Mahmid, and says that 
he was for twenty-five years Akbar’s 
Munshi. 
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21. Sarfi’ of Sa’wah.’ | 
He is poor and has few wants, and lives content with his indigence. 





My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazar, but he ought | 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 





I am shut out from the road that leads to the Ka’bah, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias.” 





I have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 





That which I desire* is too high to be obtained by stooping down. 
O that I could find myself lying before my own feet ! 





22. Qara’ri’ of Gi'la’n.* 
His name is Niruddin. He is a man of keen understanding and of 


lofty thoughts. A curious monomania seized him: he looked upon his elder 
brother, the doctor Abulfath, as the personification of the world, and the 


SS SS SS ee 


1 The MSS. of the Ain call him ‘ Cai- 


rafi,’ but the metre of several verses 

‘ven in the Madsir 1 Rahimé shews 
that his takhallug is ‘ Carfi.’ 

According to the Atashkadah, his name 
is Salahuddin, and he was a relation of 
Salman of Sawah. He was a pupil of 
Muhtashim of Kashan. The author of 
Haft Iqlim says that he was a most ami- 
able man, and marvellously quick in 
composing tarikhs. He lived in the 
Dak’hin, and went to Lahor, to present 
Akbar with a Qacfdah ; but finding no 
suitable opportunity, he returned to the 
Dak’hin, and went to Makkah, where he 
died. The Madsir « Rahimi states that 
he lived chiefly at Ahmadabad, made 
Faizi’s acquaintance in the Dak’hin, and 
went with the Khan i A’zam (p. 327) to 
Makkah. Accogding to Badaoni, he 
came with the Historian Nizamuddin 
Ahmad from Gujrat to Léhor, and ac- 
companied Faizi to the Dak’hin, where 
he died. Sprenger (Catalogue, P. 382) 
gives his name Caldhuddin: but the 


Atashkadah (the only work in which 1 


have found his full name) has Saldhud- 


din. 


* The road of love (the ideal Ka’bah) 
is as difficult as the road to the Ka’bah — 
in Makkah. Muhammadans do not lie ~ 
down with their feet towards Makkah, 
which is against the law; hence the 
poet says that he is prevented from 
stepping forward on the road of love. 


* Self-knowledge. 


* Niirudd{n Muhammad came in 983 
with his brothers Abul Fath (p. 424) and 
Humam (p. 474) to India. Akbar ap- 
oe him to a command in the army ; 

ut Nuiruddin was awkward, and had no 
idea how to handle a sword. Once, at a 
muster, he came without arms, and when 
some young fellows quizzed him about it, 
he said that military duties did not suit 
people of his class (literary men); it had 
been Timur’s custom to place camels, 
cattle, and the baggage between the ranks, 
and the women behind the army, and 
when Timur had been asked where the 
learned were to go, he had said, ‘In the 
rear of the women.” (This resembles the 
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doctor Hum4m as the man who represents the life to come, for which reason 


he kept aloof from them. 





The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am; for like a 
stranger I can again and again make his acquaintance. 


I doubt Death’s power; but an arrow from thy eye has pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 


hundred years. 





He [the beautiful boy] must have been last night away from home; 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 


from looking. 





If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
what God forbid, of Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 





I envy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell; for they sit 


patiently within the fire.* 





My madness and ecstacy do not arise from nightly wine; the burning 
of divine love is to be found in no house. 


1, O heart! when I am in love, do not vex me with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith [Isl4m], do not speak ill 


of my Brahmanical thread.” 


2. To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 


has experienced the troubles of existence. 


O Lord! do not wake me up 


on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 





story of Napoleon J., who in Egypt 
had often to form squares against the 
hostile cavalry, and then invariably 
gave orders to place the donkeys and the 
savans inthe middle). Akbar, to punish 
him, sent him on active service to Bengal, 
where he perished in the disturbances, 
in which Muzaffar Khan (p. 348) lost his 
life. Baddoni II, 211; III, 312. 
Abulfazl is sarcastic in referring to 
Nuruddin’s monomania. Niruddin wish- 
ed to say that Abulfath was a man of 
intense worldliness (fd/ib uddunyd) and 


Humam longed for the pleasures of 
paradise as the reward of virtue (tdlib- 
uldkhirat), whilst he himself was a ‘ true 
lover’ (tdltb wlmauld, one who feels after 
God). 

The Atashkadah adds that Nuiruddin 
had been in Gilan in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan, and that he went, after 
the overthrow of Gilan, to Qazwin. 


1 Whilst the fire of love deprives me 
of patience. 


* Love has made the poet a heathen. 
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1. If the love of my heart should meet with a buyer, I would do 


something openly. 


2. I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanical threads. 


1. The drinking of my heart-blood has surfeited me; like my sweet- 


heart, I have become an enemy to myself. 
2. I have killed myself and, from excessive love to him, have cast 


the crime on my own shoulders.’ 


23. *Ita’bi’ of Najaf.® 
He possesses harmony of thought ; but his mind is unsettled, and he 


lives a disorderly life. 





I am the nightingale of thy flower-bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 


garden is. 





1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street ! 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 


and Musulmgn. 


3. I had come from the land of faithfulness : what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair ? 





1. I have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion ; 
J have burnt the Ka’bah’s candle at the idol temple’s gate. 





? Though in reality the beautiful boy 
murdered me. 

* Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf had 
lived for some time in the Dak’hin, ho- 
noured as a poet, when he went to 
Hindustan, and paid his respects to Ak- 
bar at Allah4b4d. He looked bold and 
slovenly (bebdk wu ndhamwdr). When 
asked whether he had in the Dak’hin 
made satires on Sh4h Fathullah (p. 640), 
he said, ‘In the Dak’hin I would not 
have looked at a fellow like him.” Akbar, 
who made much of Fathullah, was an- 
noyed, imprisoned ‘Itabi, and had his 
papers searched, to see whether he wrote 
Sutires on other people. A few compro- 
Mhising verses were found, and ’Itabi was 


sent for ten years (or according to the 
Tabagat, for two years) to Fort Gwaliar. 
At the request of Prince Salim and seve- 
ral courtiers, he was at last released, and 
ordered to come to Lahor. But he was 
as bad as before. The emperor gave him 
1000 rupees, and ordered Qulij Kban (p. 
364) to send him from Strat to Hijaz ; 
but ‘Itabi escaped, went to the Dak'hin, 
and lived there as before. His Arabic 
and Persian poems are excellent; he also 
was a clever kdtsb and letter-writer. 
Baddont III, 275. 

The Atashkadah says that he came 


from Gulpéig4n (orwSl 2), Daghistinf 
calls him ‘Mir ‘tabi.’ “Jtéb¢ means 
‘worthy of reproach ;’ compare ruswdé. 
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2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. | 

8. No one has ever said the word ‘friend’ to me, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers.’ 





1. O heart, what portion of his wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full of sighs and thy neck full of sobs.* 

2. Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears; go, go away, 
that for once thou mayest reach the banks of the stream. 


I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation. I 
have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal. 





Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a house in my street! 





In the name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling compa- 
nions. This caravan* has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 


In a realm where the word ‘ faithfulness’ produces tears, the messenger 
and the letter he brings* produce each separately tears. 


1. Is the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm [pr. thy 


sleeve |? 
2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth thy while to 


illtreat thy lovers ? 





> The Tabaq&t ascribes this verse to a ® The caravan of love. 
oet called Ruknuddin, whose takhallug * The messenger, because he comes 
is not given in my MS. from the beloved boy, and the letter, be- 
* In allusion to the gurgling noise in cause it declines the request of a rendez- 


the neck of the bottle. vous. 
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24. Mulla’ Muhammad Su’fi’, of Mazandaran.’ 
He is in affluent circumstances, but from virtuous motives he mixes 
little with the world. Ho seeks retirement by travelling about. 





Look upon me, when standing below the revolving roof of the heavens, 
as a lamp concealed under a cover. 


: 1. O heart, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost thou 
walk on the wheel of good fortune. 

2. If it be possible, pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will be a little lighter. 





1. You asked me, ‘‘How are you, Muhammad, after falling in love 
with him ?—long may you live!’’ “ I stand,” said I, “‘ below the heaven as 
a murderer under the gibbet.” 


25. Juda’i’.® 
His name is Sayyid ’Ali, and he is the son of Mir Mancér. He was 


born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 
the greatest perfection in the art of painting. 





The beauty of idols is the Ka’bah to which I travel; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers® the acacia thorns. 





I am a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 


In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the rose, 
and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 


* According to the Mir-4t ul ’Alam, The Atashkadah wrongly puts him 
Mullé Muhammad was called ‘ Cufi’ from under Icfahan, and mentions that some 
his gentle and mild character. Even at call him the maternal uncle of Mullé 
the present day, ee people are often J&mi—which is impossible. 
eidressed: Cufi-cahib,’ so much so that * Judai had been mentioned above on 
the word i is often used as the equivalent - 107. He had the title of ‘ Nadir ul 
of ‘ a simpleton. ’ Mulla M ammad ulk,’ and had already serv ed under 
early left his home, and lived chiefly at Humayun. He left a Diwan; but he has 
Ahmadabad, where he was the friend and also been accused of having ‘stolen Ash- 
teacher of Sayyid Jalal i Bukhari. The ki's Diwan (vide below, the 37th poet). 
Mir-&t and the Haft Iqlim praise his ver- * The Atashkadsh and Taqi’s Tazkirah 


ses, and the former quotes from a Sdg#- mention another Judai of Sawah. 
nadmah of his. 
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26. Wuqu”i’ of Nish4pir. 


His name is Sharif. 


Love and the lover have in reality the same object in view. Do not 
believe that I lose by giving thee my life. 





1. I do not care for health.” O Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a sorrow 
which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. I am smitten by the eye which looks so coquettishly at me, that it 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 


27. Khusrawi’ of Qain.? 


He is a relation of [the poet] Mirza Qasim of Gunabad, [or Junabad, or 
_ Jundbid, in Khurasan]. He writes Shikastah well, and is a good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 





If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 


Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 


serve as surmah for my eyes. 





' Muhammad Sharif Wuqu’i belonged, 
according to the Madsirs Rahimi, toa 
distinguished family of Sayyids in Ni- 
sbapur. His mother was the sister of 
Amir Shahmir, who had been for a long 
time assay-master under Shah Tahmasp. 
He died in 1002. 

Badaoni (IIT, p- 378) says that Sharif 
was a relation of Shihab Khan (p. 332). 
“His name was Muhammad Sharif. 
Alas, that so impure a man should have 
so excellent a name! His heretical opi- 
nions are worse than the heresies of 
those who, in this age, bear the same 
name (Sharifi Amuli, pp. 176, 402; and 
the poet Sharif i Sarmadi, mentioned 
below No. 53,—two archheretics in the 
eyes of Badéoni]. Though he belongs 
neither exclusively to the Basakhwanis 
[p. 452, note 2], nor to the Cabahis, he 
holds an intermediate place between these 
accursed and damned sects; for he stre- 
nuously fights for the doctrine of the trans- 


migration of souls (tandsukh). One day, he 
came to me at Bhimbar on the Kashmir 
frontier, asking me whether he could 
accompany me to Kashmir. Seeing large 
blocks of rocks of several thousand mans 
lying about near my house, he exclaimed 
with a sigh, “ All these helpless things 
are only waiting to assume human form.” 
Notwithstanding his wicked belief, he 
composed poems in praise of the Imams ; 
but he may have done so, when he was 
young. He was an excellent katib and 
letter-writer, and was well acquainted with 
history. He died in 1002 A. H. 

* Health is the equivalent of ‘ indiffer- 
ence to love.’ 

* Qain lies between Yazd and Harat. 
Daghistani calls him Sayyid Amfr Khus- 
rawi, and says that he excelled in music. 
According to Badaoni, his mother was 
Mirza Qasim’s sister, and he came to India 
after having visited Makkah. He was 
in the service of Prince Salim (Jah4ngir). 


ar 
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The lions of the Haram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
O friend, give the dogs of the Ohristian monastery this food as a treat. 


What do I care for comfort! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word ‘rest’ is not used in the language of this realm [love ]. 


28. Shaikh Raha’’.’ 
He traces his descent from Zainuddin Khéfi. He pretended to be a 


Cafi, 


No one has, in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than I ; and 
that thou knowest not my sorrow is a new sorrow. 


I took to travelling in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 


29. Wafa’i’ of Icfahan? 


He possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliness on 


his shoulders.* 





I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Let a man 


buy what he does not require !* 


Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 


1 His name is Maulan& Sa’duddin, of 
Khéf, or KhawAf (p. 445). The Atashka- 
dah quotes the same verse as Abulfazl. 
Badaoni says, he left a well-known diwan. 
In Daghistani, two Rabais are mention- 
ed, one Mauliné Rahaf, “known in 
literary circles ;” and another Rahai from 
Ardistan. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 58) 
calls him Rikd¢; and says that, accord- 
ing to the Nafais, he died in 980. 

Fainuddin Khafi, from whom Rahai 
traced his descent, is a famous saint, who 
died in the beginning of ShawwAl, 838, 
A. H. He was first buried at Malfn (or 
Bélin), then at Darwishab&d, then at 
Harat. His biography is given in Jami’s 
Nafhdé ul Uns, and he is not to be con- 


founded with the saint Zainuddin T&ibadi, 
mentioned above on p. 366, note 2. 

* Badéonf says (III, p. 385), that 
Wafai was for some time in Kashmir, 
went to Lahor, and entered the service of 
Zain Khan (p. 344). According to the 
Atashkadah, he belonged to the ’Imad- 
iyah Kurds, and was brought up at 

cfahan ; his Rub&’is are good. Daghi- 
stani calls him a Turk, and states that 
Wafai at first was an wttdkash (a man 
who irons clothes). From a fault in his 
eye, he was called Wa/fd¢ i kor, ‘ the blind 
Wali.’ i i" 

® * Hisimpudent flattery was vere 
bial.” Ddghistdnt. > oe 

* As, for example, love grief. 
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I am secure from the dangers of life: no one deprives the street- 


beggar of his bareness. 


1. The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour; why 


should I uselessly put on an armour ? 


2. Flash of death, strike first at me! I am no grain that brings an ear 


to the harvest. 


Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the zephyr 


as a companion. 


80. Shaikh Sa‘qi’* 


He belongs to the Arabians of the Jazair. 


ledge. 


He has acquired some know- 


1. I became a cloak to ryin, Saqi, and like the Ka’bah, a placo of 


belief and heresy. 


2. I have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among the 


hearts of the infidels and the faithful. 


My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifforent. O 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express myself. 


$1. Rafi”i’ of Kashan.® 


His name is Haidar. 


He is well acquainted with the ars poetica, and 


is distinguished as a writer of riddles and térikhs. 


> I.e., aplace where man is not pro- 
tected, because he does not expect an 
arrow from that side. 

® Badaoni also calls him Jazdirf, ¢. e. 
from the islands. His father, Shaikh 
Ibrahim, was a distinguished lawyer, and 
was looked upon by the Shi’ahs asa Muj- 
tahid. He lived in Mashhad, where Saqi 
was born. Saqi received some education, 
and is an agreeable poet. He came from 
the Dak’hin to Hindustén, and is at pre- 
sent [in 1004] in Bengal. 

* His full name, according to Taqi i 
Auhadi, is Amir Rafi’uddin Haidar. “He 
was a Tabatibaé Sayyid of Kashan. The 
Madsir s Rahkimé states that he left Per- 
sia in 999, on account of some wrong 
which he had suffered at the hand of the 
king of. Persia, went from Gujrat in 
company with Khwajah Habibullah to 
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Léhor, and was well received by Akbar. 
For the tdrikh, mentioned above on p. 
549, note 8, Faizi gave him 10,000 Rupees. 
After a stay of a few years in India, he 
returned to his country, but suffered ship- 
wreck near the Mukran coast, in which he 
not only lost property to the amount of 
two lakhs of Rupees, but also (as Badaoni 
spitefully remarks) the copies of Faizi’s 
poetical works which he was to have dis- 
tributed in Persia. Sprenger (Catalogue, 
p- 58) says that Haidar was drowned ; but 
the fact 1s, that he was saved, and re- 
turned to India. His losses created inuch 
sympathy, and he received,atAkbar’s wish, 
valuable presents from the Amfrs. From 
the KhanKhanan alone, he got, at 
various times, about a lakh. After some 
time, he again returned, his two sojourns 
in India having lasted about eight lunar 
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My heart is sensitive, you cruel one; what remedy is there for me? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved—what can I do? 


1. A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a tyrant; I am plunged 
into crime [love], and think that thou art forgiving. 
2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose whatever 


name pleases thee most. 


82. Ghairati’ of Shiraz.’ 
His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past. 


I am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.* 


The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 


the days of the wretched bitterer.® 


IT am free from worldliness; for my aspirations do no longer lean 


against the wall of confidence. 


I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whose 
sake God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter of a hundred 


Musalmans. 


Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 


from thee. 


The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven’s 


envy is changed to love. 





years. He went to Makkah and Madi- 
nah, where he stayed four years. In 
1013, he returned to Kash&n, found favor 
with Shak Abbas, and received some 
rent-free lands in his native town. Ac- 
cording to the Atashkadah, he died in 
1032 A. H., the tdrtkh of his death being 
the Arabic words, ‘wa kdna zalika ft 
sanah.’ His son, Mir Hashim i Sanjar 
is mentioned on the next page; and 
Tahir i Nacrabadi mentions in his Taz- 
kirah another son of the name of 
Mir Ma‘cim, a friend of Mulla Auji. 
MSS. often give his name wrongly 


os) Rafigt. 


* The Atashkadah says that Ghairati 
travelled about in Iraq, went to Hindi- 
stan,and lived after his return in Kashan, 
where he fell in love with a boy of a re- 
spectable family. From fear of the boy's 
relations he went to Shiraz, where he died. 


2 Because the heart only was broken. 


* That is, my beloved boy causes the 
greatest mischief among the hearts of 
men. 
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I saw tho heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous; for there 


is but one cruel tyrant in these regions.’ 


33. Halati’ of Turan." 


His name is Y4dgar. 


He is a selfish man. 





Leave me to my grief! I find rest in my grief for him. I die, if the 
thought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 


Pose Ea) 


When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within me! 





To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


84. Sanjar of K4éshén.* 


He is the son of Mir Haidar, the riddle-writer. 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances. 


He has a taste for 








* No boy is lovelier than the beloved 
of the poet. Ifthe poet, therefore, sees 
another man love-sick, he gets jealous : his 
beloved boy must have bestowed favours 
on the other man. 

? Badaoni says that his father was a 

t,and wrote under the name of Wadzhi. 

adgar traced his descent from Sultan 
Sanjar ; but the Tabaqat calls him a 
Chaghtai. He served in Akbar’s army. 

‘* His son, Jalal Khan, had the fakhal- 
dug of Bagai, though from his unprofit- 
ableness he styled himself Ruswdt, ‘the 
blackguard.’ He gave his father poison 
from his mother on account of a fault,” 
and Akbar ordered him from Kashmir 
to Lahor, where he was executed by the 
Kotwal. 

The Akbarnémah (Lucknow Edition, 
III, p. 486) says that YAdgar served in 
993 in Kabul. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir 
HAlati of Gilan. 

* Sanjar came in 1000 A. H. from Per- 
sia to India, and met his father (p. 593). 
For some crime, “to mention which is 


not proper,” Akbar imprisoned him. 
When again set free, he went to Ahmad- 
&bad ; but not thinking it wise to remain 
there, he went to Ibrahim ’Adil Shab of 
Bijapur. Some time after, he received, 
through the influence of his father, a call 
from Shah ’Abbas of Persia to return. 
But before he could leave, he died at 
yee in 1021 A. H. Regarding the 
value of his poems people hold opposite 
opinions. Madsirs Rahimi. 

The Khizdnah + 'Amirah and Mr. 
T. W. Beale of Agrah, the learned author 
of the Miftah uttawarikh, give the follow- 
ing verse as tdrikk of Sanjar’s death 
(metre Muzdrs')— 


Ce sig we adsl ais 

The king of literature has thrown 
away the royal umbrella, 

of which the words pddishdh « sakhun 
give 1023; but as the padishah throws 
away the umbrella, we have to subtract a 
w, or 2: for the figure of the Arabic 
if inverted, looks like an umbrella, 
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I came from the monastery of the Guebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of improprieties, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 


wailing gong under my arm.’ 


I am jealous, and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
am a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 





I, too, have at last perished in the century of thy love. 


now left of Majnun’s tribe.’ 


Alas! none is 


Sorrows rush from every side on my heart without first knocking at 


the door. 


I cannot help it: my house lies on the highway. © 


35. Jazbi’? 
His name is P&dish&h Quli, and he is the son of Shéh Quli Khan 


Néranji of Kurdistan, near Baghdad. 


See how extremely jealous Tam. My bewilderment leaves me, if any one 
alludes to him [the beautiful boy] whose memory causes my bewilderment. 


1. Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the wine- 
bottle ; once, twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my heart]. 

2. O Lord, deliver my heart from these bad practices! How often 
shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance! 


36. Tashbrhi’ of Kash4n.* 


His mind, from his youth, was unsettled. Hoe belongs to the sect of 
the Mahmidis; but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his present condi- 


1 I. ¢. love has made the poet forget 
his faith, and he has become a heathen 
or a Christian. The Christiansin many 
eastern countries used gongs, because they 
were not allowed bells. 

2 The poet only is a true lover. He 
alone resembled Majnun. 

® The Tazkirahs give no details regard- 
ing Jazht. His father has been men- 
tioned above on p. 480; and from the 
Akbarn4mah (III, p. 512) we know that 
P&dishab Quli served in Kashmir under 
Qasim Khan (p. 380). ‘Jazbf’ means 
‘attractive’; a similar takhallue is ‘ Maj- 
zub,’ ‘ one who is attracted by God’s love.’ 


Badéoni (III, 213) ascribes the last 
verses given by Abulfazl to Padishah 
Quli’s father. 

* The Atashkadah calls him “ Mfr 
"Ali Akbar Tashbih{f. Though a decent 
man, he was singular in his manners, and 
was not widely known. Whilst in Hindu- 
stan he tried to improve the morals of 
the people, dressed as a Fagir, and did 
not visit kings.” Daghistani says that 
he was a heretic, and lived for forty years 
in Hindustan a retired life. He generally 
lived in graveyards. Badaon{ (I1I, 204) 
has the following notice of him. ‘‘ He 
came twice or three times to Hindustan, 
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tion. The Masnawi entitled ‘ Zarrah o Khurshid,’ ‘the Atom and the Sun,’ 


is written by him. 


ae 


Dust of the grave-yard, rise for once to joy! Thou enclosest a corpse 
like mine, slain by his hand and his dagger. 


Dress in whatever colour thou wilt: I recognize thee when thy figure 


shines forth. 


Pass some day by the bazar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy crimes 
at the price of a hundred meritorious actions.’ 


and returned home. Just now (A. H. 
1004) he has come back again, and calls 
the people to heresies, advising them to 
follow the fate of the Bas&khwanis (vide 
above, p. 453). He told Shaikh Abulfazl 
that he was a Mujtahid, or infallible 
authority on religious matters, and asked 
him to introduce him to the emperor, to 
whose praise he had composed an ode, 
the end point of which was the question 
why the emperor did not direct his policy 
to the overthrow of the so-called or- 
thodox, in order that truth might assume 
its central position, and pure mono- 
theism might remain. He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honor of Abulfazl, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Nuqtawi 
sect and their manner of writing the 
letters [singly, not joined, as it appears 
from the following], all which is hypocri- 
sy, dissimulation, (¢az7tq) and agreement 
of the numerical value of the letters. 
Hakim ’Ain ul Mulk (vide above p. 480) 
discovered that ‘ Tashbihi’ hasthe same 
numerical value [727] as ‘ Tazriqi,’ ‘the 
hypocrite.’ Tashbihi has composed a 
Diwan. When I wrote my history, he 
once gave me, in Abulfazl’s presence, a 
pamphlet on Mahmud of Basakhwan, 
and I looked at it. The preface was as 
follows—‘ O God! who art praiseworthy 
(Mahmud) in all Thy doings, I call 
upon Thee. There is no other God but 
Allah. Praise be to God, whose mercies 
are visible in all his works, who has 
shewn the existence of all his works...... 


[the text is unintelligible]. He knows 
Himself; but we do not know ourselves, 
nor Him. He is an existence not exist- 
ing except through Himself, and a place 
of existence independent of others; and He 
is the most merciful. Question,-— What is 
meant by ‘nature?’ Answer,—what peo- 
pe call creation or nature, is God, &c., &c. 
irt upon his mouth, for daring to write 
such stuff! The grand point of all this 
lying is, of course ‘the four mugtahs.’ At 
the end of the pamphlet, I saw the follow- 
ing—‘ This has several times been writ- 
ten on the part of the Persian Mujtahid 
M, i, 1,’A,L, 4, A, k,bya, x, Ta, 8h, by % 
h, i, the Amini, the last, the representa- 
tive.’ And the rest was like this—may 
God preserve us from such unbelief ?”’ 

‘The Atom and the Sun’ is a mystical 
subject. The atoms of dust dance in the 
sunray and love it, and are emblematical 
of man’s love to God. But as Akbar 
worshipped the sun, the poem, no doubt, 
referred to the peculiar views of the 
emperor. 

2 This verse is an example of a well- 
known rhetorical figure. The word ‘ re- 
tribution’ leads the reader to expect the 
opposite of what Tashbihi says. The 
lovely boy has, of course, broken many 
hearts and shed the blood of believers ; 
nevertheless, all are ready to trans- 
fer the rewards of their meritorious 
actions to him, and thus buy up his 
crimes. 
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O thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou hast 
not given Tashbihi a breakfast, and he asks thee for an evening meal.’ 


1. I am that Tashbthi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 


grave-yard. 


2. I like to dwell in a grave-yard, because dwelling in a grave-yard 


lies before our sight. 





The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring !—all other hands are empty.” 


37. Ashki’ of Qum.* 
He is a Tabatib&é Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent. 


Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground: 


perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


My body melts in the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neck, it would flow 


(molten) to my feet. 


Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no 


one bears with me but death. 


1 The sun looks round like a loaf; the 
warm oven is the heat of the day. 

2 In allusion to a game, in which the 
players secretly pass a ring from one to 
another, and another party has to find 
where the ring is. ‘The ring is with 
Tashbihf’, ¢. ¢., he has chosen truth, he is 
the elect. 

® We know from the Haft Iqlim that 
Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid 
’Ali, Muhtasib (public censor) of Qum in 
Persia. Ashki's elder brother Mir Huzu- 
ri also is known as a poet. Ghazali’s 
fame and success (vide p. 568) attracted 
Ashkf to India, but he dia not meet Gha- 
zali. The number of his verses exceeded 
ten thousand; but when on his death- 
bed, he gave his several Diwans to Mir 
Judai (vide p. 690) to arrange. Mir 
Judai, however, published whatever he 
thought good in his own name, and threw 
the remainder into water. Tariqi of 


Sawah alludes to this in the following 
epigram— 


ists ly of ob es —S4t 
wcaneg! das ws™ whyrs ic 
L—ityt9 gl—a oilely _»—iy 
scummy} KIRS 45 foiloly jad 


Thou hast killed poor Ashkt, 

And I wonder at thy crime being hidden. 
With thee four Diwdns of his remained, 
And what remains of thy poems, ts his. 


Daghistani says that Ashki died in 
Mir Judai’s house, and he ascribes the 
epigram to Ghazali; but as he only 
quotes a hemistich, the statement of the 
contemporary Haft Iqlim is preferable. 

Badaoni says that Ashki’s poems are 
full of thought, and that he imitated (¢a- 
tabbu’) the poet Acafi. He died at Agrah. 
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Ashki, I think, my tears have turned watchers; for whenever I think 


of him, they rush into my face.* 


88. Asi’ri’ of Rai.’ 


His name is Amir Qazi. 


He is a man of education. 


The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his cunning. 
The cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivance between us. 


I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me; for as long as life was left within me, his murderous hands were 


properly employed. 


His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 


breathe in my breath. 


89. Fahmi’ of Rai [Tahran].* 


Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when he lies as dust before the door of the 


tavern. 


I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. 
reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 





Tell 


40. Qaidi’ of Shiriz.* 


He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually 
studied ; but he thinks much of himself. 








2 So do the watchers of the beloved 
boy rush up against Ashki, when he 
declares his love. 

® Asiri was, according to Badaoni, an 
educated man,and the best pupil of Hakim, 
ul-Mulk (p. 542). But the climate of 
India did not agree with him, and he did 
not find much favor with the emperor. 
He, therefore, returned to Rai, his home, 
where he died (3. e., before 1004, A. H). 

* Badaoni gives three pvets of the 
name of Fahbmi—1l, Fahmi of Tahr&n, 
who travelled much, and was for some 
tine in India; 2, Fahmi of Samargand, 
son of Nadiri, an able riddle-writer, who 
was also for some time in India; 3, Fahmi 
of Astrabad, who died at Dihli. The 


Madsir + Rahtmi mentions a Fahmi of 
Hurmuz (Ormuz), well known in Lar 
and Hurmuz, who came to India, present- 
ed an ode to the KhanKhanan, got a 
present, and returned. Daghistani men- 
tions a fifth Fahmi from Kashan, and a 
sixth, of whom he gives no particulars. 

As the Tabagat and Daghistani ascribe 
the same verse to Fahmi i Tahranij, which 
Abulfazl gives to Fahmi of Rai, the 
identity of both is apparent. In fact, it 
looks as if Abulfazl had made a mistake 
in calling him ‘of Rai,’ because no Taz- 
kirah follows him. 

* Qaidi came from Makkah to India, 
and was well received by Akbar. Once, 
at a court assembly, he spoke of the injus- 
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As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst 
have found a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. Thou drovest me away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love having had jealousy 


as a companion. 


2. My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches ; else 
a wound inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain; but it is better not to 
unburden the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 


my witness. 


I am gone, my reason is gone! I want a flash of madness to strike my 
soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze at the sun; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 


41. Pairawi’ of Siwah.’ 


His name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter. 


Where is the wine of love given to wretches without feeling ? Loving 
idols is a drunkenness; let men be careful whom to give it! 


O God! I cannot reach the world of the ideal; forgive me if I 


worship form.” 





tice of the Ddgk o Mahalli-Law, on 
which Akbar had set his heart (vide p. 
242), and fell into disgrace. He wander- 
ed about for some time as Faqir in Bianah 
District, and returned to Fathpur Sikri, 
suffering from piles. A quack, whom he 
consulted, cut open the veins of the anus, 
and Qaidi died. He was an excellent 
poet. Baddont. 

Déghistani says that ho was a friend 


of ’Urfi, and died in A. H. 992. 

* Pairawi imitated the poet Acafi. He 
wrote a poem on‘ Form and Ideal,’ of . 
which Abulfazl has given the first verse, 
and completed a Diwan of Ghazals. 

? This verse, the beginning of Pairaw{’s 
‘Form and Ideal,’ contains the rhetorical 
figure istihZd/, because it gives the title 
of the poem. 
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42. Ka’mi', of Sabzwar.’ 


His mind is somewhat unsettled. 





If I knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 


turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 





Whether I see him [the beautiful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 


Have you ever seen such a sight ? 





I wished I could like a breeze pass away from this base world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 


My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame: the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is effectually wounded. 


43. Paya’mi’.? 
His name is ’Abdussalam. He is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge; but he is not clear to himself. | 


Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


1. How long do you file down your words and polish them; how long 
do you shoot random arrows at the target ? 
2. If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 


laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 





> Kai's father, Khwajah Yahya, was 
a grocer (bagqdZ), and lived in the Mai- 
dan Mahallah of Sabzwar, in Khurasan. 
Occasionally he wrote poems. When the 
Uzbaks took Sabzwar, Mir Yahya went 
to India, and left Kami, then twelve years 
old, with one of his relations in Sabzwar. 
At the request of his father, Kami came 
to India, and was frequently with the 
KhanKhanan. He went afterwards 
back to Khurasan, and the author of the 
Maasir 1 Rahimi saw him, in 1014, in 
Harat. In travelling from Harat to his 
house, he was killed by robbers, who 
carried off the property which he had 
acyguired in the KhanKhanan’s service. 

The Haft Iqlim says that his poems 
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are good, but that he was irascible and 
narrow-minded. 

" Badaoni also mentions him; but he 
wrongly calls Qumt, ‘from the town of 
Qum.’ He says, Kami is a young man 
and has just come to India (1004); his 
thoughts are bold. 

* Payami, according to Daghistani, 
was a pupil of the renowned ’Allami 
Dawwani. He was for a long time Vazir 
to Shah ’Alé ul-Mulk ibn i Nurul-dahr of 
Lar. His services wero afterwards dis- 
pensed with, and a Jew of the name of 
Ya’gub was appointed instead. But this 
change was not wise; for soon after, Shah 
"Abbas sent an army under [lah Virdi 
Khan to Lar, who conquered the country. 
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2, I have come to the public square of the world, but I think it 
were better if my Yusuf were yet in the pit than in the bazar.* 





Patience, in order to console me, has again put me off with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the wrong way. 





1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away. 


44. Sayyid Muhammad [Fikri].* 
Ho is a cloth-weaver from Harét. He generally composes Ruba’is. 


1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 


his beloved what burning grief is. 


2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the candle. 





1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity’s spring will appear : ; 

9. The beloved will raise like plants their heads from the dust, and 
I, too, shall raise my head in courtship." 


45. Qudsi’ of Karbal4é, Mir Husain.‘ 
I am utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street ; for they have made 


friendship with a man like me. 





I am in misery; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were in stead of me to suffer for one night the grief of being separated from 


him [the beautiful boy ]. 








2 Yuisuf means here ‘life’; pit, ‘ non- 
existence’; bazar, ‘ existence.’ 

? Sayyid Muhammad’s poetical name 
is Find. the ‘ pensive.’ He came, accord- 
ing to the Haft Iqlim, in 969 to India; 
and his excellent ruba’is induced people 
to call him the ‘ KhayyAm ofthe age,’ or 
‘Mir Rubé’{.’ He died on his way to 
Jaunpir, in 973, the ¢érékh of his death 
being Mir Rubd’t safar namud. 

° This verse reminds me of a verse 
by Kalim, I think, (metre Rajas)— 


Soli ops W008 OU ons wos 39) 


Lis 10 Ole yal pytyye pile 525 eye 

Each man, on the day of resurrection, 
will seize a book [the book of deeds]. 
I, too, shall be present, with my sweet- 
heart's picture under my arm. 


* Daghistani says that Mir Husain’s 
father left Karbala for Sabzwar. Qudsi 
was agreat friend of Muhammad Khan, 
governor of Harft. Badaoni (III, 376) 
says that Mir Muhammad Sharif Nawaf, 
Qudat{’s brother, also came to India, and 
ae a short time ago,” te. before 1004, 
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Who am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shouldst care for my 


being or not being ? 


46. Haidari’, of Tabriz.’ 
He is a merchant and a poet; he works hard and spends his gains 


liberally. 





Shew no one my black book of sorrows; let no one know my crimes 


[love]. 





O Haidari, try, like the virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
world of sorrow; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 


leaving the bath in a dirty state. 


* Haidari was three times in India. 
The first time he came, he was young, and 
found a patron in Muhammad Qasim 
Khan of Nishdpiir (vide above, p. 353). 
His company, says the Haft Iqlim, was 
more agreeable t his poems. The 
Masnawi which he wrote in imitation of 
Sa’di’s Bostan, is insipid, and remained 
unknown. Though he made money in 
India, he said— 


prine oF 5 ole ois py Jy 
poise oo wie, ols Jo l=} 
Oi pH waT go Aaday Say AF Sle 
pylac pot es 3 pric oot 


On his second return to India, he found 

a patron in the Khan i A’zam (p. 325), 
who gave him one thousand rupees for an 
ode. Muhammad Khan Atgah (p. 321) 
introduced him at court. For an ode on 
the elephant, Akbar presented him with 
two thousand rupees and a horse. The 
third time he came to India, he attached 
himself to the KhanKh&nan, whom he 
accum panied on his expedition to Gujrat 
(p. 335), and received liberal presents for 
an ode on the victory of Sarkich. He 
returned to Kashan, the governor of 
which town, Agha Khizr Nahawandi 
(brother of the author of the Madsir ¢ 
Rahimé) befriended him. As Tabriz had 
just been destroyed by the Turks of Rim, 
e settled in ‘Iraq, at a place called in the 
MSS. ,£), which for its excellent climate 
and fruits had no equal in’ or Khur- 
&sfn. About that time Shah ‘Abbds 
came to the, place to hunt pheasants 
(abg). It happened that the king’s own 


” 


falcon flew away, and sat down on the 
house of a darwish, who, notwithstand- 
ing that the king had gone personally 
to his house, refused to open the door. 
“The foaming ocean of the king’s wrath 
rose in high waves,” and he ordered a 
general massacre of the people of the place, 
which was happily prevented through 
Haidari’s influence. The same falcon was 
killed on the same day by an eagle on a 
steep hill, about a farsang from .), 


9 
and the king, out of love for the animal, 
had a large house built on the top of the 
hill, which has now become a place of re- 
sort for the surrounding country. But as 
the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal 
of money and labour. Haidari died there, 
beloved by all, in A. H. 1002. 

He had. also written a book entitled 
ee In praise of his teacher, 
the poet Lisanfi, who had been attacked 
in a pamphlet entitled Sahw-ul-Lisdn, 
‘the Slip of the Tongue,’ which was 
written by his base pupil Mir Sharif i 
Tabrizi. The Madsir : Rakim gives a 
few passages from the book. 

Daghistani says that the poet Darwish 
Haidar of Yazd, mentioned in Tazkirahs, 
is very likely the same as Maulana Hai- 
dari of Tabriz, who is sometimes called 
‘ Yazdi’ from his friendship with Wahshf 
of Yazd. 

Samri, Haidari’s son, came to India 
after his father’s death, and was made by 
the KhanKhénin Mir Sdmdn of his 
household. He was also a good officer, 
and was killed during the Dak’hin wars, 
when with Shahnaw&z KhAn, the son of 
his patron. 
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47. Sdmri’ 


He is the son of the preceding. 


His versification is good. 


My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me well-known ; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 


The farmers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 


receive aid from the flood of my tears. 


48. Farebi’, of Rai (? ).’ 
His name is Shapir. He is a good man, but isin bad circumstances. If 
he is diligent, he may bacome a good poet. 


1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; I sit 
in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 

2. Itis not my intention to‘be in ardours for myself, Shapur; my 
object is to bring a certain sweetheart before the world. 


I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert; no bird takes 


shelter with me from fear of accidents. 


1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
gulleta of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild animals. 
2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot 


plunge into the shoreless ocean. 


49. Fusu’ni’, of Shir4z.? 


His name is Mahmid Beg. He is an excellent accountant, and knows 


also astronomy well. 








* The second verse shews that the ¢a- 
khallug of the poet is Shaptr. Farebtf 
is scarcely known. With the exception of 
Daghistani’s work, which merely men- 
tions that Farebi lived during the reign of 
Akbar, I have not found his name in the 
Tazkirahs. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 52) 
mentions a Farebi of Bukhara ; but as he 
is said to have died in 944A. H., he must 
be another poet. The name ofhis birthplace 
is doubtful; the MSS. of the Ain have 
Rai, Rahf, and Dihi, or leave out the word, 
as Daghistini has done. ‘ Rézi’ is the 


usual form of the adjective derived from 
‘ Rai,’ the well-known town in Khurasan. 

* Abulifazl says that Fusuni was from 
Shiraz; Badaoni and Tagi call him Yaz- 
di; and Daghisténi and the A’tashkadah 
say that he came from Tabriz. Badaéoni 
says that Fusinit came over Tattah and 
entered the service of the emperor, and 
Daghistani adds that he also served under 
Jahangir and Shabjahén as Mustaufi. 
The Mir-at ul "Alam mentions a Fusuni, 
who was an Amir under Jabangir and 
had the title of Atzal Khan, 
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When the eye has once learned to see [to love], it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 


The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart like 
a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 


When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wot eye; for the 
eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 


‘Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love! To pardon 
my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 





Sole friend of my chamber! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast! I feel jealous of the spec- 
tators. 


1. If I flee from thy cruelties, tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise ?* 


50. Na’diri’, of Turshiz.? 


I am as if blind and err about seeking for something. I pant after 
this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 





Néadiri, I complain of no one: I have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorns. 





2 The original contains a pun on khdk Daghistanf mentions three poets of the 
gird, and gard, which I cannot imitate. name of Nadiri—(1) Nadiri of Samar. 
* The author of the Haft Iqlim says qand, who came to Humayun in India, 
that Nadiri went two years before the (2) a Nadiri from Shustar; and (3) a 
completion of the Haft Iqlim, +s. e. in Nadiri from Sialkot. 
1000, to Indig ; but he does not know Turshiz, or ‘lurshish, lies near Nisha- 
what became of him. pur. 
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51. Nau’i’, of Mashhad.’ 
He is a poet of talent; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 


IT am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up: 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this stage 


[love] to a close. 


No eye is fit to behold my glory; my figure in the looking-glass even 


appears veiled. 


If that be Mangir’s love, do not grieve, O heart. Not every weak- 


minded man is fit to love.* 


Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen; and he who looks into the looking- 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but forms no part of the glass itself.’ 





Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, Nau’, with a ray of the sun; cherish the 


lofty aspirations of the little mote.* 


' Mull&é Muhammad Riz4 comes from 
Khabiishén near Mashhad. On his ar- 
rival in India, says the Madsir i Rahimf{, 
he found a patron in Mirz& Yusuf 
Khan of Mashhad (p. 346); but soon 
‘after, he entered the service of the Khan- 
Kh&n&n (p. 334), and stayed with him 
and Prince Danyal at Burhanpir. For 
his Sdgindmah, the KhanKhanan 
gave him an elephant and a present of 
10,000 Rupees. He also composed several 
odes in praise of the prince. Some 
ple say that his poems are like the shutur 
o gurbak, +. e. you find chaff and grains 
together; ‘but most pare praise his 
poems. The Khizdnah i 'Amirah says 
that his Masnawf entitled Soz 0 Guddz 
is quite sufficient to establish his fame 
as a great poet. This poem, of which the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, 
contains the story of a Suttee. Nau’i had 
not yet arranged his Qacidahs and Gha- 


zals in form of a d{w&n, when he died 
in 1019, at Burhanpir. 

Baddon{f says that he claims descent 
from Hazrat Shaikh Haji Muhammad of 
Khabushan ; but his doings belie his claim. 
He is very bold, and is now (in 1004) 
with the youngest prince. 

* Mangur attained a high degree of 
pantheistic love; he saw God in every- 
thing, and at last proclaimed ‘ Ané alhagq,’ 
‘I am God,’—for which he was killed. 
The poet here accuses Mancur of weak- 
ness, because he proclaimed his love; he 
should have kept it to himself, as is proper 
for true lovers (vide p. 555, note 1). 

* The poet means by the looking-glass 
the beautiful face of the beloved boy. He 
sees in it his woful figure; but does not 
become one with him. 

* Properly, half a mote. The dust 
atoms that play in the sunray are in love 
with the sun. 
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52. Ba’ba’ Talib, of Icfahén.’ 
He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 





I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 


impression. 


It is no wonder that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 


it is filled with thy love. 





I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.? 


1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and yet 
askest ‘ what does it matter ?? Thou sheddest my blood, thou drivest me 
away, and yet askest ‘What does it matter ?” 

2. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation has 
made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters.* 


63. Sarmadi’, of Isfahan.‘ 


His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 


zealous in the performance of his duties. 


understands arithmetic. 


His rhyme is excellent. He 


qe 


2 According to the Haft Iqlim, Babé 
Talib had been for nearly thirty years in 
Kashmir, patronized by the rulers of that 
country. en Akbar annexed the pro- 
vince, he came to Hindustan, where he 
was much liked; The Maasir i Rahimf 
says that he was often in the company of 
Hakim Abulfath (p. 424), Zain Khan 
Kokah (344), Abulfazl, and Shaikh Faiz{; 
at present, ¢. ¢. in 1026, he is Cadr of Guj- 
rat. Badaoni says that he was nearly 
eight (twenty?) years in Kashmir, was 
at first a dervish, but took afterwards an 
employment, and entered Akbar’s service. 
The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to ’Ali Rai, ruler of Little Tibbat. On 
his return, he gave Abulfazl a treatise on 
the wonders of that land, which was 
inserted into the Akbarnimah. His 

are good, and breathe fine feeling. 

he Igbdlndmakh (Bibl. Indica Edition, 

p. 133) confirms these remarks, and adds 

that Baba Talib died in the end of Ja- 

ees reign, more than a hundred years 
old. 


* Vide p. 560, note 1. 

* This Rubé'i pleased Jahangir so 
much, that he entered it with his own 
hand in the Court album. Jgbdindmah, 
loc. cit. 

* Muhammad Sharff was mentioned 
above on p. 616, No. 344, as acommander 
of Two Hundred. Badaoni says that he 
was at first Chaukinawis, and is at pre- 
sent (3. ¢., 1004) with Sharif i A’muli 
(p. 452) in Bengal. He used at first to 
write under the takhallug of ‘ Faizi ;’ but 
in order to avoid opposition to Faizi, 
Abulfazl's brother, he chosg that of Sar- 
madi. Badaoni looked upon him asa 
heretic, and often abuses him (Bad. II, 
335). From the Akbarnamah we see that 
Sharif served in the 3lst year in Kash- 
mir, and in the end of the 32nd in Gujrat. 
In 1000, he was sent to Bengal with 
Sharif i A’muli, and in the beginning of 
1001, we find him fighting in Orisé against 
Ram Chandr, R&jah of Khurdah. Da- 
ghistfni says, he died in the Dak’hin. 
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Fortune has been faithful in my time; I am the memorial tablet of 


Fate’s faithfulfulness. 





I was at home, and thou camest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roses under the arm; the very dust of this house of grief budded forth to see 


the sight of thy arrival. 


1. What have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression! 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 
2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 


of the zephyr’s going and coming. 


3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the beau- 
tiful boy]; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 


I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds; neither joy nor 


sorrow have overpowered my heart. 


1. I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrec- 
tion ; I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. Agrief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 


54. Dakhli’, of Icfahdn.* 


He is a man without selfishness, and of reserved character. 
he says but little, he is a man of worth. 


2 The Maasiri Rahimi is the only work 
in which I have found a notice of this 
poet. His name is Malik Ahmad, and he 
was the son of Malik ul Mulik Magqcud 
’Ali, proprietor of Werkopai, twelve 
farsakhs from I¢fahan. (The MS. be- 
longing to the Society had originally 
Derkopéi; but the author appears to 
have corrected the d toa w). His mother’s 
father was the great Shaikh Abul Qasim, 
who had such influence with Tahmésp 
that several legacies (auqgdf’) in Persia 
belonging to Makkah were transferred 
to him, and of other foundations he was 
appointed Mutawalli. His circumstances 
thus became affluent, and so many der- 
vishes, pupils, learned men, travellers, 
poets, &c., collected around him, that 
people persuaded Tahmasp that Abul 
Q:isim was bent on rebellion or heresy. 


He was, therefore, blinded, and lived a 


Though 


retired life in the village. Some time after, 
he presented a poem to Tahmasp, which 
procured him a pension. In this poem, 
which the Maasir has partly preserved,the 
village is called Kuhpayah. In his re- 
tirement, he used to write under the zom 
de plume of Amri, and employed Dakhli 
to arrange his poems. This occupation 
gave Dakhli a taste for poetry, and he 
received from Abul Qisim the takhallug 
of ‘ Dakhli.’ After having attended on 
his maternal uncle for some time, Malik 
Ahmad went to Icfahan, where he gained 
a reputation as a poet. 

In 997, he came to India, and was tor 
five years in Akbar’s service. In 1003, 
he went to the Dak’hin, and found a 
patron in the KhanKhaénan, in whose 
service he was in 1025, when the Maasir 
i Rahimi was written. He also was & 
good soldier. * 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of my strong and wise heart; I have 
set fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I have given up heresy and faith, and, half way between the 
Ka’bah and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 


1. I know of no plaint that has made impression; I know of no 


evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 
2. They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error: I know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 


55. Qa’sim Arsla’n, of Mashhad. 


He possesses some talent. 
and spends it in a genial way. 


He works hard in order to collect wealth, 


I am intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits: for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 


look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is half gone—what am I worth now when a single look from 


thee is valued a hundred lives? 


Thou hast the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. 


wonderful, what a freshness ! 


How 


56. Ghayu’ri’, of Hicar.? 


Manliness shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 


his life. 





2 Arsl4n is Qésim’s nom-de-plume. 
He chose this name, because his father 
claimed descent from Arslan Jazib, an 
Amir of Mahmid of Ghazni. The family 
came from Tus, and Qisim was brought 
up in Transoxania. He was a good poet, 
and excelled in ¢dértkhs. Badaoni quotes 
an ode written by Arslan on the Mountain 
of Ajmir. He died in 995, probably in 
Lahor. Daghistani says, he died at Ah- 
madabad. Fide p. 103. 

? Qhayiirt is called in the Akbarnamah 
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Mulla Ghayiri, and Daghistinf calls him 
Ghaytri of Kabul. This shews that he 
came from Higar in Kabul, and not from 
Higar Firtizah. The Haft Iqlim tells us 
that Ghaytiri was at first in the service 
of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s 
brother and king of Kabul. On the death 
of his patron, he entered Akbar’s service, 
and was a Yuzbashi, or Commander of 
One Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
Bir Bar in the Khaibar Pass catastrophe 
(p. 3-45). 
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When longing directs its way to that door [love], it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 


1. The door of Shah Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

2. And if I shave my beard, I do so not to beautify myself, 

8. But because beards, like crimes, are of a deop black dye, and can 
therefore, have no place in a paradise.’ 


57. Qa’/simi’, of Maézandaran.? 


He lives as a Faqir and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 


I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf; Yusuf was not so, I do 
not flatter. 


1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred excesses 
of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart ? 


58. Sheri’.* 


He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shaikhs. Under the patronage of 
his Majesty he has become a good poet. 


The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name; nay, he made me 
quite beside myself. 


The beloved has so closely surrounded himself with an array of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense crowd. 


O Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 


1 Akbar, in 1000, forced his courtiers born in Kokuwél in the Panjéb (Bari 


to shave off their beards; cide p. 207. Duab). His father’s name was Maulana 

1 3? Daghistani mentions a Qasim of Yahya. He belonged to a tribe called in 

Mazandaran. Qasimi seems to be an Badaoni ‘ Maji.’ 

unknown poet. Sheri was killed with Bir Bay, in 994, 
Mulla Sheri has been mentioned in the Khaibar Pass. 


above, pp. 106, 197, 202, 204. He was 


e 
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1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties; an object 
apparently within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 


59. Rahi’, of Nishapur. 


His name is Khwajah Jan. He is a good man. 


1. O Rahi, do no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religivus 
belief}; give up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 
2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell (?). 
* * * * *& * 


The above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places to his 
Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim of Gunabad ; 
Zamir of Icfahan; Wahshi of Bafah; Muhtashim of Kashan; Malik of 
Qum ; Zuhiri of Shiraz; Wali Dasht Bayazi; Neki; Cabri; Figari ; Huzuri; 
Qazi Nuri of Icfahan; Cafi of Bam; Taufi of Tabriz; and Rashki of 
Hamadan. 

AYN 30 (concluded). 


THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS.’ 


I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 
harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to Joy. Music is thus of use to those 
who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 


2» We have to distinguish goyandah, of Tansen. Bakhsht also lived at the 


singers, from khwdnandahs, chanters, and 
sdzandahs, players. The principal singers 
and musicians come from Gwaliar, Mash- 
had, Tabriz, and Kashmir. A few come 
from Transoxania. The schools in Kash- 
mir had been founded by Irani and Tu- 
rani musicians patronized by Zain ul 
*Abidin, king of Kashmir. The fame of 
Gwailiar forits schools of music dates from 
the time of Rajah Man Tunwar. During 
his reign lived the famous Naik Bakhshu, 
whose melodies are only second to those 


court of Rajah Bikramajit, Man’s son ; 
but when his patron lost his throne, he 
went to Rajab Kirat of Kalinjar. Not 
long afterwards, he accepted a call to 
Gujrat, where he remained at the court 
of Sultan Bahadur (1526 to 1536, A. D). 
Islem Shah also was a patron of music. 
His two great singers were Rim Dias and 
Mahapater. Both entered subsequently 
Akbar’s service. Mahapater was once 
sent as ambassador to Mukund Deo 
of Orisa. 
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His Majesty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 
Hindis, Yranis, Tiranis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony flow, and 
thus increase intoxication in some, and sobriety in others. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too difficult ; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 


1. Miydn Tansen,’ of Gwali4r. A singer like him has not beenin , 
India for the last thousand years. 
2. Baba Ramdas,’ of Gwaliar, a singer. 
» 3% Subhan Khan, of GwAlidr, a singer. 
4. Srigyan Khan, of Gwiliar, a singer. 
5. Miyén Chand, of Gwaliar, a singer. 
6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subhin Khan, a singer. 
7. Muhammad Khan Dhéri, sings.*® 
8. Bir Mandal Khan, of Gwaliar, plays on the sarmandal. 
9. Baz Bahadur, ruler of Malwah, a singer without rival [p. 428 ]. 
10. Shih&éb Khén, of Gwélidr, performs on the bin. 
11. Dadd Dhart, sings. 
12. Sarod Khan, of Gwaliar, sings. 
18. Miyan Lal,‘ of Gwaliér, sings. 
14. Téantarang Khan, son of Miyan Ténsen, sings. 
15. Mullé Is-h4q Dhari, sings. 
16. Ust& Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute (naz). 
17. Nanak Jarju, of Gwaliar, a singer. 
18. Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the din. 
19. Sur Das, son of Babi Ram Dis, a singer. 
20. Chand Khan, of Gwialiar, sings. 
21. Rangsen, of Agrah, sings. 
, rding Ténsen, or Tansain, or treasure chest was. He was first at the 


Ténsin, cide p. 406. Ram Chand is said 
to have once given him one kror of tankahs 
asa present. Ibrahim Sur in vainpersuaded 
Tansen to come to Agrah. Abulfazl men- 
tions below his son Tantarang Khan; 
and the Padishéhnamah (II, 5—an in- 
teresting passage) mentions another son 
of the name of Bilas. 

2 Badaoni (II, 42) says, Ram Das came 
from Lak’hnau. He appears to have 
been with Bairam Khan during his re- 
bellion, and be received once from him 
one lakh of tankahs, empty as Bairam’s 


court of Islem Shah, and he is looked upon 
as second only to Tansen, His son Str 
Das is mentioned below. 

* Dhari means ‘a singer,’ ‘a musician.’ 

* Jahangir says in the Tuzuk that Lal 
Kalawant (or Kaldnicat, i. e. the singer) 
died in the 3rd year of his reign, “‘ sixty 
or rather seventy years old. He had been 
from his youth in my father’s service. 
Oue of his concubines, on his death, poi- 
soned herself with opium. I have rarely 
seen such an attachment among Muham- 
madan women.” 
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22. Shaikh Dawan Dhari, performs on the karand. 

23. Rahmat ullah, brother of Mulla Is-haq (No. 15), a singer. 
24. Mir Sayyid ’Ali, of Mashhad, plays on the ghichak. 

25. Usta Yusuf, of Hardt, plays on the fambirah. 


26. Qasim, surnamed Koh-bar.? 


He has invented an instrument, 


intermediate between the gibdiz and the rubdd. 
27. Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, plays on the qgibiis. 
28. Sultan Hafiz Husain, of Mashhad, chants. 
29. Bahram Quli, of Hardt, plays on the ghrchak. 
30. Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on the fambirah. 
31. Usta Shah Muhammad, plays on the surnd. 
32. Usté Muhammad Amin, plays on the tamburah. 
83. Hafiz Khwdjah ’Ali, of Mashhad, chants. ° 
34. Mir ’Abdullah, brother of Mir ’Abdul Hai, plays the Qdnin. 
35. Pirzadah,’ nephew of Mir Daw4m, of Khuras4n, sings and chants. 
36. Usta Muhammad Husain, plays the tamburah.* 


2 Koh-bar, as we know from the Pé- 
dishahnamah (I, 6., p. 335) is the name of 
a Chaghtai tribe. The Nafdis ul Madsir 
mentions a poet of the name of Muham- 
mad Qasim Kohbar, whose nom-de-plume 
was Cabri. Vide Sprenger’s Catalogue, 
P. 50 (where we have to read Koh-bar, 

or Guh-paz). 

® Pirzadah, according to Badaoni (ITI, 
318) was from Sabzwar. He wrote poems 
under the takhallug of Liwaéi. He was 
killed in 995 at Lahor, by a wall falling 
on him. 

* The Maasir i Rahimi mentions the 
following musicians in the service of the 
Khan Khanan—Agha Muhammad Nai, 
son of Haji Isma‘il, of Tabriz; Maulana 
Ac¢cwati, of Tabriz; Ustad Mirza ’Ali 
Fathagi; Maulana Sharaf of Nishapur, 
a brother of the poet Naziri (p. 979), 
Muhammad Miumin, alias Hafizak, a 
tamburah-player ; and Hafiz Nazr, from 
Transoxania, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah men- 
tion the following singers of Jahangir's 
reign—Jahangirdad ; Chatr Khan; Par- 
wizdad; Khurramdad ; Mak’hu; Hamzah. 


During Shahjahan’s reign we find 
Jagnat’h, who received from Shahjahan 
the title of Kabrdi; Dirang Khan ; and 
Lal Khan, who got the title of Gun- 
samundar (ocean of excellence). Lal 
Khan was son-in-law to Bilas, son of 
Tansen. Jagnat’h and Dirang Khan were 
both weighed in silver, and received each 
4500 Rupees. 

Aurangzib abolished the singers and 
musicians, just as he abolished the court- 
historians. Music is against the Muham- 
madan law. Khafi Khan (II, 213) tells 
a curious incident which took place atter 
the order had been given. The court- 
musicians brought a bier in front of the 
J harok’hah (the window where the empe- 
rors used to shew themselves daily to the 
people), and wailed so loud as to attract 
Aurangzib’s attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the 
bier. They said, “ Melody is dead, and 
we are going to the graveyard.” ‘ Very 
well,” said the emperor, ‘“‘ make the grave 
deep, so that neither voice nor echo may 
issue from it.” A short time after, the 
Jharok’hah also was abvulished. 


END oF VoLuUME I. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 32, note 1. 


Topaz Matz, For correcter and fuller biographical notes, vide p. 351. : 


Page 34, note 2. 
Quiiz Kua’n. The correct year of his death is given on p. 354. 


Page 35, line 24. 


Ba’siauu’ry. This word is not in the Dictionaries ; but there is no doubt that it 
means ‘ White Agate.’ The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (my Text Edi- 
tion, II, 60), where it is said that all the weights used at court for weighing jewels 
were made of ‘transparent BAébaghiri.’ Tahir Nacrdbad{, in his Tazkirah, 
under Jalal, has the following. ‘‘ When the case came on, he said to Mirza Taaf, 
‘“‘T have often counted with the point of my penknife the Babaghuri threads (the 
veins) of your eye—there are seventeen.” 


I Lath yan eeF Ul JU Uriel Sly pho a5 wake os Nhe & otyts 399 yo 
MY oyta 45 $oR0 c! Soroe 


Page 44, last line. 


SALARIES OF THR Becums. Under Shaéhjahén and Aurangzfb, the queens and 
princesses drew much higher salaries. Thus Mumtaz Mahall had 10 lak’hs per 
annum, and her eldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in lands. Aurang- 
zib gave the “ Begum Cahib” 12 lakhs per annum. 

Regarding Nur Jahan’s pension, vide p. 510, note 4. 


Page 48, note 1. 


Guipapan Breum. From Badéoni II, 14, we see that she was Akbar’s paternal 
aunt, i. e. she was Huméytn’s sister. She was married to Khizr Khwajah; 
vide pp. 198, 360. 


Page 55, line 9, from below. 


Soron. Soron is the correct name of a town and Parganab in Sirkar Kol. It lies east 
of the town of Kol (’Aligarh), near the Ganges. 
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Page 56, line 10. 

Panva’n. This I believe to be a mistake for ‘ Pathan,’ or ‘ Pathaukot.’ The MSS. 
have wlgsy or wigie, but asthe initial s/z in MSS. is often written with three dots 
below it, it is often interchanged with ay, and reversely. The spelling 4x, 
Paithan, for Pathan, is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 


Page 65, note 1. 
Ki’ta’3. Mr. F. S. Growse, c. s., informs me that gilds is to the present day the 
Kashmiri term for cherries. 
Page 70, line 28. 


Manvuwa’. This partly confirms Elliot's note under Gul (Beames’ Edition, ‘ Races 
of the N. W. Provinces,’ II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 


Page 73, line 1. 


Pa’n Leaves. In the 3rd Book of the Ain (Text, p. 416, 1. 20) Abulfazl mentions 
another kind of pda, called Mak’ hi or Mukhi, grown in Bihar. 


Page 78, last line. 


Qatev’R’. Col. Yule tells me that the correct name is Fancv’rr’. According to Marco 
Polo, Fancur was a state in Sumatra, probably the modern Baris. 


Page 81, note. 


Zi’rpa’D. This should be Zersa’p, for zer 2 bad, 2. e. ‘under the wind,’ leeward, the 
Persian translation as Col. Yule informs me, of the Malay Bawah angia, ‘below 
the wind,’ by which the Malays designate the countries and islands to the east of 


Sumatra. 


Khaff Khan (I, p. 11) couples Zerbad with Khata, over both of which Tuli 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 


Page 87, note 2. 


(51,5,5. I have since seen the spelling (5t,45,5 which brings us a step nearer to 
etymology. Yardq means ‘supellex ;’ and kirk means ‘ fur.’ 
Page 88, line 1. 


Anmapa’ba’p. The comma after Ahmadabad may be wrong. Ahmadabad is often 
called Ahmadabad 1 Gujrat. 


Page 88, line 19. 


Gura’s 1 NaqgsuBanp. We know from the Tazkirah of Tahir NacrabAdi that Ghias 
was born in Yazd. “ The world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he was a good poet. Once he bought a piece of mushkajjar brocade, on which 
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there was among other figures that of a bear between some trees, to Shah ’Abbis 
(1585 to 1629), when a courtier after praising the stuff admired the bear. Ghids 
said on the spur of the moment. 


Odes Ctigd CAD Spe Ore (4) Cfyd jo Salyd 
“* The gentleman looks chiefly at the bear. Each looks at his own likeness.” 
Bears in the Kast are looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb says, 


Upeogtt 895 99 my 


‘A bear on the hill is an Avicenna,’ $s. e. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher. 
Nacrabadi quotes some of Ghids’s verses. 


Page 94, middle. 
Cotton Crotus. Of the various cotton cloths mentioned by Abulfazl— 
Chautér was woven in Haweli Saharanpur. 
Siri Caf and Bhiraua, in Dharangéon, Khéndesh. 


Gangajal, in Sirkér G’hordg’hat, Bengal. 
Mibrkul, in Allahabad, 


and Panchhtoliah was mentioned on p. 510, in connexion with NurJah4a. 


Page 99, note 2. 


Apam 1 Harraaza’rr’. I find that this expression is much older than Abulfazl’s 
time. Thus Ziduddin Barani in his preface to the Térikh i Firtizshdhé (p. 5, 
1. 6), states that the Khalifah "Umar lived seven thousand years after Adam. 


Page 101, note 6. 


AsHrar Kaan. A correcter and fuller biography of this grandee was given on p- 389. 
He died in 983, not 973. 


Page 102, note 1. 


Kganpa’x. The collection of Delhi MSS. belonging to the Government of India has 
a copy of the Tazkirat ul Aulsd written by Khandén in 920 A. H., and yet the 
Mir-4t ul Alam gives 916 as the year of his death. 


Page 104, note 2, line 7. 


Brcuv’. Though Bechi is a common Hindisténi name, there is little doubt that the 
correct name of the saint is Panchu, or Panju, vide p. 538. Badaoni (II, 54) 
gives as tdrikk of his death the words »=*2 ..% and tells the reader to subtract 
the middle letter (“ ), i.e. 971—2=969. Vide also my Essay on ‘ Baddon{ 
and his Works,’ Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1869, p. 118. 


Page 116, line 24. 


Sanepa’m, Akbar's favourite gun. We know from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champion of Chitor, 
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Page 122, lines 22 to 29. 

The reader is requested to substitute the following-— ' 

Elephants are found in the following places. In the Cubah of Agraht, 
in the jungles of Bay4wén and Narwar, as far as Barér; in the Gubah of 
ll4h4b4d, in the confines of Pannah, (Bhat’h) Ghora, Ratanpir, Nandanpir, 
Sirguja, and Bastar; in the Cubah of Malwah, in Handiah, Uchhod, Chan- 
deri, Santwas, Bijagarh, Raisin, Hoshangabad, Garha, and Hariagarh; in 
the Cabah of Bihar, about Rohtés and in Jhark’hand; and in the Gubah 
of Bengal, in Orisé and in Satgaon. The elephants from Pannah are the 
best. 


Page 171, note 1. 
Sulaiman Kararani reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980. 
Page 182, note 6. 


Prince Murad was born on the 3rd Muharram, 978. Baddont I}, 132. Vide 
below. | 
Page 193, line 2 from below, and note 3. 
Tn the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May, 1870, (p. 146) 1 have 
shewn that the unclear words in Badaoni’s text are,— 


nw} Qld sda aS dubs 
‘the cunabula which is their time of mirth.’ 
By ‘cunabula’ the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, &c., which they used to exhibit in Agrah and Lahor. 
Page 270, line 5 from below. 


The Cadr read the khutbak in the name of the new king, and thus the julzis 
| became a fact. Khdft Khan, I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below. 


Page 272, line 13. 
Mavia’na’ ’ABpuL Ba’qr’. Vide p. 528, note 4. 


Page 309. 


AxBak's Wives. For Ragtyah the diminutive form Rugayyah is to be substituted. 
Regarding Jodh Bai vide next note. 
Sultdn Salimah Begum. She is the daughter of Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of 
Babar. Mirzi Nuruddin Muhammad, Gulrukh’s husband, was a Naqshband{ KhwAjab. 
Gulrukh Begum must not be confounded with another Gulrukh Begum, who was 
the daughter of Mirzi Kamran and wife of Ibréhfim Husain Mirz& (vide p. 464). 
Of other women in Akbar’s harem, I may mention, (1) the daughter of Qazi Iss 
(p. 449); (2) an Armenian woman, Tuzuk, p. 324. Vide also Keane's Agra Guide, 
p. 38. (3) Qismiyah Banu, married by Akbar in the 19th year (Akbarn. III, 94); 
4) a daughter of Shamsuddin Chak (Akbarn. III, 659). 
Sotta’n Mura’p. He was married to a daughter of Mirzé ’Aziz Kokah (p, 325f. 
Their child, Sultan Rustam, did not live long (Akbarn. III, 539, 552). 
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Surra’n Da’nya’t. The correct date of his birth seems to be the 2nd Jumféda I, 
979, not the 10th; but the MSS. continually confound p90 and pro. His first 


wife was a daughter of Sultan Khwajah (p. 423), by whom he had a daughter of 
the name of Sa’édat Bani Begum, who was born in 1000 (Akbarn. III, 643). 


Page 310. 

JaHa’nai’r's wives. An additional list was given on p. 477, note 2. Besides them, 
I may mention, (1) a daughter of Mubérak Chak of Kashmfr ; (2) a daughter 
of Husain Chak of Kashmir (Akbarn. ILI, 659) ; (3) another Kashmiri lady, 
mentioned in Akéarn. III, 639. 

I stated on p. 309, that Jahang{r’s mother was called Jodh B&i. This is wrong. 
Jodh Bai was the wife of Jahangir and daughter of Mot’h Rajah of J odhpuir. There 
is little doubt that Jahangir’s mother (the Maryam uzzamdnt) is the daughter of 
Rajah Bih4ri Mall and sister to Rajah Bhagwan Das. 


Page 314, last line. 


DezatH OF M1’aza’ RustaM. Thus the date is given in the Madsir ul Umard; 
but from the Pddishdhndmah (II, 302) we see that Mirz& Rustam died on, or a 
few days before, the lst Rabi’ I., 1052. The author adds a remarks that “the 
manners (auzd’) of the Mirzé did not correspond to his noble birth, which was 
perhaps due to the absence of nobility in his mother.” 

Page 316, line 11. 


Quza’gu’ite Turks. The correct name is Qaréqoinlii. The Calcutta Chaghtai Dic- 
tionary gives Qarayunilii. Vambéry (History of Bokhéré, p. 265, note) mentions 
the Ustajlii, Shamlii, Nikalli, Baharlii, Zulqadr, Kajar, and Afshér, as the 
principal Turkish tribes that were living in Transcaucasia, on the southern shore 
of the Caspian and in the west of Khurdsén. Qardaqoinlii means ‘the black 
sheep tribe.’ 

Page 317, note 1. 

The correct name of the place where Bairam was defeated is Guindchir, golf 
which lies S. E. of Jalindhar. The word az!43 yp : which the Bib]. Indica Edition 
of Badaoni gives, contains ‘ Phillaur,’ which lies S. W. of Gindchir, 

Page 324, note 1. 
I do not think that Pir Muhammad came from the Sharwén mentioned in this 
note. It is more likely that he was a Shirwéni Afghan. 
Page 3285, note. 
This note has been corrected on p. 406, line 10, and p. 416, note 1. 
Page 329, line 8 from below. 


ZULQADR, is the name of a Turkman tribe; vide above. 


. Page 339, last line. 
GoaanpaH. Regarding the correct date of the battle vide p. 418, note 2, 
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Page 351. 
Topar Maru. The Maasir ul Umaréa says that Todar Mall was born at Léhor. But 


it is now certain that Todar Mall was born at Laharpidr, in Audh; vide Proceed- 
ings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, September 1871, p. 178. 


Page 372, note. 
Miya’n Ka’t. The note is to be cancelled. Miyan K&l has been explained on 
p. 545, note. 
i Page 373, line 22. 
You‘’sur Kya’n. Regarding his death vide Tuzuk, p. 328. His son "Izzat Khan is 
wrongly called in the Bibl. Indica Edition of the Pddishdhndmas (I, b., p. 302) 
woe, His name was Aziz ullah ; hence his title Izzat. 


Page 379, last line. 


Qa’sia Kua’n. I dare say, the phrase ‘Chamanéréi Khurdsdn’ merely means that 
he was Governor of Kabul. 3 
Page 381, line 14. 
Ba’gr Kua’n. He is often called ‘ Khan Bagi Khan.’ 


Page 389, line 1. 


Mi’e Ba’sv’s. The spelling ‘ Uigur’ is now common; but in India the word is pro- 
nounced ‘Ighur.’ The query may be cancelled ; vide p. 441, note. 


Page 398, line 10. 
DastaM Kua‘n. Vambéry spells ‘ Dostum.’ 


Page 413. 


SaaikH Farr’D 1 BuxHa’ei’. That the name of Farid’s father was Sayyid Ahmad 
i Bukhari, may be seen from the short inscription on the ‘ Bukhari Mosque’ in 
the town of Bihar, which was built by Shaikh Lad, at the cost of Farid i Bukhari, 
and bears the date 16th Rajab, 1017. 

Mr. J. G. Delmerick has sent me the following inscription from Farid’s Jami’ 

Masjid in Faridab4d,— 

weal s oto wy Aldig® —_pSlee Grol) yy) ald ogy 
wlE deAipo le 4 pas dips beds pt oly yl Upbal 
elses G Ble pf HA aryl gage 5 ES yd y 5H 
whey isle wrt gy® 25g apne Feld jt QA pad 15) 
1. In the reign of Shah Nuruddin, a king who ts pious, just, and liberal, 
2. Murtazd Khdn, the unique one (farid) of the age and faith, erected this 
religious building. 
3. He ts honored, powerful, generous, and liberal, a worthy descendant of the 
king of men ('Ali]. 

4. As Térikh of this lasting structure, the words Khair ul Biga’ issued from 

the pen. ° 
This gives 1014, A. H. 
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Page 424, line 24. 


Knwa’san Ta’ain MugamMap. He is mentioned as a Sijisténi on p. 628, among | 
the Bakhshis. | 


Page 431, note 1. 


Ma’gu’ Kua’n Ka’suty, This rebel, who gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the 
audacity to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I 
received, through Babu Rajendrala Mitra, from Rajah Pramatha Nath, Rajah of 
Dighaputi, Rajehahi. It was found in a ruined mosque at a village, called 
Chatmohor, not very far from Dighaputi. 

IE py2se dee? CIR yf fold Foor pBeW Wlble who; 5» ab oe ont 
(sr) Wi voe* WEE ylbyle wo ay, WIE 9 Sl 5U Ly Gy & Joy! a0 aly old 
WS enad y eriled y aud dine gd ULE YE oa” 

This lofty mosque was built during the time of the great Sultdn, the chief of 

Sayyids, Abul Fath Muhammad Ma'gim Khdn—May God perpetuate his kingdom 

for ever, O Lord, O Thou who remainest ! by the high and exalted Khdn, Khdn 

Muhammad, son of Tit Muhammad Khan Qadgqshdl, in the year 989. 

This was, therefore, nearly two years after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 

Revolt (9th Zi Hajjah, 987); vide p. 439. 


Page 438, line 13. 
Sayyip McHammMap. Regarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 490. 


Page 460, line 14. 
Su’rat. There is every probability that Sorat’h, and not Surat, is intended. 


Page 456. 
THE Gakx’Hars. Vide pp. 486, 487. 

The places Pharwélah and Dangali (Kio, not Dangali) mentioned in the note 
as the principal places in the Gakk’har District, are noticed in E. Terry’s ‘ Voyage to 
East India’ (London, 1655, p. 88). ‘“‘ Kakares, the principal Cities are called Dekalee 
“and Purhola; it is a large Province, but exceeding mountainous ; divided it is from 
‘‘ Tartaria by the Mountain Caucasus; it is the extremest part North under the Mogol’s 
‘* subjection.” 


De Laét also gives the same passage. 
Page 460, line 2. 


Yaza’Q Kua’n. The correct name is, I believe, Boriq Khan. Vide Vambéry’s 
‘Bokhara’, p. 163. 


Page 493, line 10. 


-Ko’co Ha’so. Regarding Kiich Hajo and Kuch Bihar and Mukarram Khan, vide 
my article on these countries in Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, tor 1872, p. 54, 
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Page 493, line 21. 


Guazxnivn Kaa’n, of Jalor. 

“The Pahlunpir family is of Afghan origin, belonging to the Lohanf tribe, and, 
it is said, occupied Bib4r in the reign of Humayun. They subsequently took service 
with the king of Dibli; and from Akbar Shah, in A. D. 1597, Ghaznin Khan, the 
chief, obtained the title of Diwan, for having successfully repulsed an invasion of 
Afghan tribes; for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the govern- 
ment of Lahor. In A. D. 1682, Fath Khan Diwan received the province of Jalor, 
Sanchor, Pahlunpiur, and Disah from Aurangzib. Fath Khan died in 1688, leaving 
an only son, Pir Khan, who was supplanted in his rights by his uncle Kamal Khan, 
who, subsequently, being unable to withstand the increasing power of the Rat’hors of 
Marwar, was compelled, in A. D. 1698, to quit the country [Jalor], and retire with 
his family and dependants to Pahlunpir, where the family has remained ever since.— 
Selections, Bombay Government Records, No. XXV.—New Series, p. 16. 


Page 508, line 13 from below. 

Wacti’. This is wrong, and should be Hijré. Khwajah Muhammad Sharif, as 
correctly stated in the genealogical tree on p. 512, had two sons. The eldest is 
A'ghé Muhammad Tahir, whose nom-de-plume is Waglt, and Ghias Beg. 

Page 524, line 20. - 


AY Qui’ Bee Israstv’. Vambéry spells Ustajlu, which is the name of a Turkish 
tribe ; ede p. 619. 


INDEX TO THE FIRST VOLUME 
OF THE 


AYN I AKBARY. 


[The numbers refer to the pages; n. means ‘footnote.’ When names occur twice 


or several times on a page, they have been entered only once in the Index. 
The geographical names form a separate Index. } 





Ase Bakr, son of Bahfdur Khan 
Qushbegi, 495. | 

"Abbas Cafawi, Shéh, converts people to 
Shi'ism, 445 ; 453, 603”. 

Abdals, the forty, 197, 197n. 

Abdal Chak, 478. 

Abd&rkhanah, 66. 

*Abdi, of Nishapur, a kAtib, 102. 

"Abdi Kor, 482. 

"Abdul ’Ali Tarkhan, Mirza, 361. 

"Abdul ’Azim, vide Sultan Khwajah. . 

’Abdul ’Aziz, of Dihli, 538. 

"Abdul ’Aziz, a katib, 103. 

“Abdul Baqi, Cadr, 275, 528, 541. 

"Abdul Bari, KhwAjah, 507, 512. 

’Abduccamad, Khwajah, Skéringalam, 
of Shiraz, 107, 495 (No. 266). 

*Abduccamad, Khwajah, of Kashan, 518, 
(No. 353). 

*Abduccamad, a katib, 102. 

"Abdul Ghaffar, of Dibli, 413. 

Abdul Ghafir, Mirz4, 327. 

*Abdul Ghaftr, Shaikh, 538. 

*Abdul Ghan{, Shaikh, 547. 

"Abdul Hai, name of several katibs, 100, 
101, 103. 


‘Abdul Hai, Mir ’Adl, 468, 471, 480 
(No. 230). 

"Abdul Hag, of Sabzwar, a katib, 101. 

"Abdul Karim, a katib, 102. 

‘Abdul Karim Sindhi Amir Kh&n, 472. 

‘Abdul Khaliq Khawéafi, 447. 

"Abdullah A’shpaz, 100. 

Abdullah Cairafi, Khwajah, 100. 

"Abdullah Khan Barha, 392. 

"Abdullah Khan Firdzjang, 492, 496, 
603, 505, 513n., 514. 

‘Abdullah Khan Mughul, 809, 396 (No. 
76). 

‘Abdullah Khan, Sayyid, 2977. 465 
(No. 189). 

"Abdullah Khan Uzbak, 320 (No. 14), 
371. 

Abdullah Khan Uzbak, king of Bukh&ré, 
411, 468. 

"Abdullah, Khwajah, son of Khwéjah 
’Abdullatif, 423 (No. 109). 

"Abdullah, Khwajah, Khwéjagan Khwa- 


jah, 423. 
"Abdullah Marwarid, Khwé4jah, 628, 
683n. (613. 


"Abdullah, Mir, a katib, 103; a singer, 
"Abdullah, Mirza, vide Sardar Khan. 


Abdullah Sarfar&z Kh4n, 492 (No. 257). 

Abdullah, son of Nizam Murtazé Khan, 
469. ; 

*Abdullah, Shaikh, son of Muhammad 
Ghaus, 457. 

’Abdullah, son of Sa’id Khan, 466. 

Abdullah, Sultanof Kashghar, 322, 459. 

"Abdullah Sultanpuri, 544; vide Makh- 
duimul Mulk. 

’Abdullatif, Mir, of Qazwin, 447, 545. 

’Abdullatif, Mirza, 327. 

*Abdullatif, son of Naqib Kh&n, 449. 

"Abdul Majid, vide Agaf Khan. 

*Abdul Malik ibn Marwan, 36. 

*Abdul Matlab Khan, 403 (No. 83). 

*Abdul Mumin, Mir, 622 (No. 374). 

*Abdul Mugtadir, 469. 

*"Abdunnabi, (adr, 169, 173, 177, 185, 
187, 268, 272, 273, 490, 491, 546, 
547. 

*Abdul Qadir Akhund, 485, 545. 

’Abdul Qadir Baddoni, vide Badaonti. 

"Abdul Qadir Jilani, 402. 

*Abdul Qadir, Maulana, 544, 

’Abdul Qadir Sarhindi, 544. 

"Abdul Quddius, of Gango, 538, 546. 

*Abdurrahim Khalili, a katib, 100. 

*Abdurrahim Khar, 414, 454, 455. 

’Abdurrahim,of Khwarazm, a katib, 102. 

’Abdurrahim, of Lak’hnau, Shaikh, 338, 
470 (No. 197). 

’Abdurrahim, Maulané, a k&tib, 108. 

*"Abdurrahim Mirz& KhanKhan&n, vide 
Khan Khanan. 

*Abdurrahim, son of Qéim Khén, 371. 

*Abdurrahman Duldai, 465 (No. 186). 

’Abdurrahman, Mirza, 464 (No. 183). 

’Abdurrahm4n Sir, 366 n., 3832. 

*Abdurrasbid, king of Kashghar, 460, 
460n. 

’Abdurrazzaq Cimgamuddaulah, 4452. 

*Abdurrazzaq, Mir, of Gilan, 424, 472. 

’Abdussalam, son of Mu’azzam Khan, 
6212. 

*Abdussalam, Maulana, 545. 
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"Abdussalam Paydmf, 601. 

"Abdussami’, Qézi, 545. 

*Abdushshahid, Khwajah, 423, 539. 

*Abdushshukir, Mulla, 189. 

*Abdussubhén Duldai, 517 (No. 349). 

"Abdussubhan, Mirz&, 514. 

"Abdul Wahhab Bukhari, Sayyid, 397. 

"Abdul Wahhéb, Shaikh, 546. 

"Abdul Wahid, Sayyid, 519 (No. 364). 

"Abdul Wahid, Shaikh, 547. 

"Abdul Wasi’, 309. 

Abhang Khan, 336n. 

Aboriginal races, 231, 252 ; vide Tribes. 

Abi Is-haq Firang, Shaikh, 539. 

Abu Is-h4q, Sayyid, 439, 523 (No. 384). 

Abul Bag4, 466. 

Abul Baga, Amfr Kh4n, 472. 

Abul Faiz Faizi, 490; vide Faizi. 

Abul Farah, Sayyid, of Wasit, 390, 393. 

Abul Fath Beg, 318, 492. 

Abul Fath Gujraéti, Shaikh, 546. 

Abul Fath, Hakim, 176, 205, 206, 344, 
402, 424 (No, 112), 542, 669, 574:., 
586. 

Abul Fath Kh4n, son of Shaistah Khan, 
611, 512. 

Abul Fath, son of Fazfl Beg, 318, 446, 
485, 486n. 

Abul Fath, son of Muzaffar Mughul, 
512 (No. 323). 

Abul Fattéh Atéliq, 501 (No. 294). 

Abul Faz], author of the Ain, 168, 174, 
187, 194, 203, 209, 210, 338, 388, 
441, 442, 4932. 

Abul Fazl of Kazarin, Khatib, 490. 

Abul Fazl, son of the Mir ’Adl, 490. 

Abul Hasan, Khwajah, 327; vide Acaf 
Khan. 

Abul Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
Adi, 519 (No. 363). 

Abul Husain, 376. 

Abul Khair Khén, 472, 478. 

Abul Ma’alf, son of the Mir ’Adl, 601, 
(No. 297); vide Shah Abul Ma‘alf. 

Abul Muhammad, 506. 


Abul Muzaffar, Mir, 389. 

Abul Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khan, 484 
(No. 240). 

Abul Qasim Namakin, 414 2., 470 (No, 
199). | 

Abul Qasim, brother of Abdul Qadir 

Akhiund, 485 (No. 242). 

Abul Qasim, Sayyid, son of the Mir ’Adl, 
489 (No. 251). 

Abul Qésim, Mir, of Nish&pir, 525 
(No. 398). 

Abul Qasim, Governor of Gwaliér, 315. 

Abul Qasim, of Werkop4i, 6082. 

Abul Wafa, Mir, 472. 

Abu Nagcr, of Farah, 41x. 

Abu Ruihan, quoted, 42. 

Abt Sa’id Cawafi Mirz4, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirz&, 313, 314, 496 (No. 
271). 

"Abi Said Mirz&, Sultan, 316, 322. 

Abu Sa’id, Sultan of Kashghar, 460, 461. 

Abi Talib, son of Minis Khan, 417. 

Abu Télib Shéistah Khan, 611. 

Abu Talib, son of Shaistah Khan, 611, 
§12. 

Abt Turdb, Mir, Gujrati, 406, 506. 

abwdb ulmdl, revenue accounts, 260. 

Acafi, a poet, 682n., 598 2.,600z. 

Acafjah, 510. 

A’gaf Khan, A’cafuddaulah, A'caf Jéh, 
titles; 368. 

Agaf Khan, (I.), Abdul Majid, 241, 330, 
348, 366 (No. 49). 

Agaf Khan (II.), Ghiasuddin ‘Alf, 411, 
433 (No. 126), 511. 

Agaf Khan (IIT.), Ja’far Beg, 209, 411 
(No. 98), 310, 311, 465, 518, 572. 

Acaf Khén(IV.), Yaminuddaulah, Mirzé 
Abu! Hasan, 510, 512. 

Acélat Khan Lodi, 5065. 

Achhe, Shaikh, 521. 

accounts, how kept, 14; how divided, 
260. ‘ 

acl 3 jama’ téimdr, 352. 

‘agmat i anbiyd, title of a book, 544. 
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Acwat{i, Maulana, 6132. 

Adam, the first man, called ‘hafthazarf’, 
99n., 617. 

Adam Barba, Sayyid, 392, 521. [486. 

Adam, Sultan, Gakk’har, 322, 455, 457, 

Adham Khan, son of Mahum Anagah, 
263, 323 (No. 19). 

Adham, Mir, 439. 

Adhan, Shaikh, 6538. 

adhelah, a coin, 31. 

"Adil Khan, son of Shah Muhammad 
Qalati, 432 (No. 125). 

"Adil Shah, 466n. 

‘adl gutkah, a coin, 30. 

admiralty, 279. 

admission to court, 156. 

advances to officers, 260. 

Adwand, of Orisa, 526 (No. 413). 

Afghans, their last stand under ’Usmén 
Lohaéni, 520, 621; their character, 
399 ; 617. 

Aflétin Mirza, 347. (kim, 377. 

Afrasidb, son of Mirz4 Muhammad Ha- 

Afridis, 514, 

Afshar, a tribe, 619. 

éftdbi, a coin, 29, 30. 

éftdbgir, a royal ensign, 50. 

Afzal Khan, Khwajah Sultén Alf, 376 
(No. 56). 

Afzal Khan, 6040. 

agar, vide Aloes. 

agate, vide babéghtri. 

Aghia Khizr Nahdwandi, 603x. 

Aghé Muhammad Naf, 6137. 

A'ghé Muhammad Tahir Wagli, 512, 622. 

Agha Mullé, 369, 497, 508, 508n. 

Agh& Mullé Dawatdér, 369, 411. 

Aghé Mullé Qazwini, 523 (No. 376). 

agingir, or firepot, 49. 

Ahadis, 20, 161, 231, 246, 248 ; under 
J abangir, 535. 

éhanchiné, a metal, 40. 

Ahdad, 508. 

ahl i jamd’at, 182n. [91). 

Ahmad Barha, Sayyid, 289, 407 (No. 
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Ahmad Beg Khan, brother of Nur Jahan, 
511, 612. 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, 451, 465 (No. 191), 
522. | 

Ahmad Beg, Mirza, 369. 

Ahmad Bukhari, Sayyid, 415, 620. 

Ahmad Cufi, 208, 209. 

Ahmadi Fayyaz, Shaikh, 546. 

Ahmad Khan Niyazi, 484. 

Ahinad Khbattu, Shaikh, 507. 

Ahmad Lodi, 506. 

Ahmad, Mir, Munshi, 439. 

Ahmad, Mulla, of Tattah, 106, 206. 

Ahmad Qasim Kokah, 502 (No. 307). 

Ahmad, Sayyid, 508. 

Abmad Shah, Razi ul Mulk, of Gujrat, 
385. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, a katib, 100. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, 544. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of Salim Chisti Si- 
kriwal, 475 (No. 210). 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of ‘Abdul Quddis, 
546. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Gujrat, 506. 

Ahrar Khwajah, 423, 539. 

azmah tenures, 272, 274, 

aimdg, vide uymdg. 

"Ain Khan Dak’hini, 482. 

’Aishah, Muhammad’s wife, 196, 208n. 

’Aishi, Maulana, 102. 

‘ajaibi, a tent, 54. 

adkdsdiah, 47, 50. 

Akbar, Emperor, when born, 62z., his 
miraculous birth, 210, 382; his full 
name, 186; his mother, 332, 333, 
334; his nurses, wde Mahum 
Anagah, Pichah Jan Anagah, Ji Ji 
Anagah ; his attachment to rela- 
tives, 324, 325; his children, 308; 
his wives, 173, 309, 618; his bro- 
thers, vide Muhammad Hakim Mir- 
za, and Mirzé Ibrahim, 526; his 
character, 154, 155; how he spends 
his time, 154; abhors cruelty, 133z. ; 
regards the performance of his duty 


an act of worship, 11 ; enters into «le- 
tails, 243 ; is a good physiognomist, 
238 ; believes in lucky days, 91x. ; 
is ‘lucky,’ 243; is musical, 51; 1s 
witty, 427; shews himself to the 
people, 156; how he dines, 58; 
invents new names, 45, 59, 65, 90, 
104, 127, 129, 139.; is fond of 
fruit, 64; dislikes meat, 61; ab- 
stains from it, 155; wears woollen 
stuffs like Cufis, 90; likes only 
certain books, 103 ; is fond of paint- 
ing, 107, 108; of elephants and 
trained leopards, 131, 288 ; likes to 
see spiders fight, 296 ; does not hunt 
ou Fridays, 290 ; invents a carriage, 
275; and a wheel for cleaning guns, 
115 ; his favorite gun Sangram, 116, 
617; invents elephant gear, 127; 
improves his army, 232 ; introduces 
the brand, or the ddgh o mahalit- 
law, 232, 233, 326, 600”.; im- 
proves guns, 113 ; his forced march 
from A'grah to Gujrat, 434 n., 320, 
416, 416n.; his religion, 49; is 
the spiritual guide of his people, 
162 ; performs miracles, 164, 284, 
286, 287; is the representative of 
God, 188; is king by Divine Right, 
Preface, iii. ; abolishes the jazya, 
189 ; interdicts beef, 193 ; orders the 
courtiers to shave off their beards, 
193, 610n.; looks upon dogs and 
pigs as clean, 194; abolishes the 
Hijrah, 195; hates every thing 
Arabic, 195, 198, 206; dislikes the 
names ‘ Muhammad’ and ‘ Ahmad,’ 
355n.; makes the Mullas drink 
wine, 197, 468; calls a Zoroastrian 
priest from Persia, 210 ; keeps Parsi 
feasts, 276; discourages circumcision 
and the rite of Suttee, 207; saves 
a Suttee, 428; hates the learned 
and drives them from court, 173, 
190, 191; resumes their grants of 


land, 268, 269, 270; his views on 
marriage,277, and on education, 278 ; 
fixes the age for marriage, 195 ; wor- 
ships fire and the sun, 49, 200, 202 ; 
founds a new sect, 165; admits 
pupils to it by ceremony, 203 (vide 
Divine Faith) ; is opposed for his 
religious opinions, 401, especially by 
Abdullah of Tarén, 468; is called 
a God, 561; forces courtiers to pro- 
strate themselves before him, vide 
sijdah; his last illness, 467; day 
of his death, 2122.; is buried at 
Sikandrah, 211. 

A kbarnamah, Lucknow Edition of, 4352. 

Akbar Quli Sultan, 486, 487. 

dk&htah, meaning of, 4322. : 

A khtachi, an officer over horses, 138. 

Al i Muzaffar, a dynasty, 445. 

aldchah, a stuff, vide alchah. 

A’lé Hazrat, a title, 337n. 

A'lé Khdqdn, a title, 3372. 

‘alam, a royal standard, 50. 

"Alam Barha, Sayyid, 392, 3952, 

’Alam Ka4buli, Mulla, 159z., 546. 

’A’lam Lodi, 506. 

’Alauddaullah Kamf, 447, 447. 

’Alfuddaulah, Mirza, 508. 

"Alauddin Haréti, a katib, 102. 

*Alauddin Islam Khan, 493, 519, 520. 

"Alauddin Khawafi, Khwajah, 446. 

"Alauddin Khiljf, his coins, 18; his 
army reforms, 242; interferes with 
grants of land, 271, 3677., 460z., 
A91n. 

*Alauddin Lari, 540. 

"Alauddin Majzub, 539. 

"Alauddin Mirza, 522. 

*Ala ul Mulk, of Lar, 601a. 

’Alé ul Mulk, Mir, of Tirmiz, 322. 

alchah, a melon, 65; a stuff, 91, 91n. 

Alexander the Great (Sikandar), 343, 
553. 

’Ali, the Khalifah, 99. 

"Ali Acghar, Mirza, 413. 


"Ali Ahmad, the engraver, 22, 27, 52, 53. 

"Ali Akbar, Mir, 382 (No. 62). 

»Ali Akbar Tashbihi, Mir, 5962. 

"Ali Beg Akbarshéhi, Mirzé, 482. 

"Alf Beg ’Alamshahi, 482 (No. 237). 

"Ali Chaman, a katib, 103. 

"Ali Dost Khén, 633. 

Ali ibn Hilal, a calligraphist, 100. 

’Ali Khan, Rajah, of Khaéndesh, 327, 335. 

"Ali Khén Chak, 478. 

"Ali Mardén Babadur, 496 (No. 273). 

"Ali, Mir, a kAtib, 101, 102, 103. 

"Ali, Mir, Sayyid Judai, of Tabriz, a 
painter and poet, 107, 590;——, a 
musician, 613; , of Qum, 598. 

"Ali Muhammad Asp, 492 (No. 258). 

"Ali, Qazf, 346. 

"Ali Quli, vede Khan Zaman. 

’Ali Quli Beg Istajli, Sher Afkan Khan, 
524 (No. 394), 622. 

"Ali Quli Kban Indarabi, 432 (No. 124). 

"Ali Rai, of Little Tibbat, 310, 474, 6071. 

*Ali Sher, Mir, 101, 338. 

"Ali Shukr Beg, 316. 

"Ali Yar, 408. 

Alif Khan Gujrati, 386. 

‘alisheré, a melon, 65. 

Allah Bakhsh Cadr, 436. 

Allah Quli, 486, 487. 

Allah Yar Kban, 499. 

alms, paid at court, 14, 266, 267. 

aloes, wood of aloes, 80. 

alont, 26. 

alphabets, 98. 

Algés Mirzé Cafawi, 314. 

Altin Qulij, 500 (No. 290). 

Amafnullah, son of Saif Kokah, 618, 

_ (No. 356). 

Ambah Khan Chak Kashmiri, 474, 4742. 
497. 

’ambar, 77. 

’Ambar, Malik, 337, 338, 339, 412. 

Amin Khan Ghori 516. 

Amin Razi, Khwajah, 508, 512. 

Aminuddin Inju, Mir, 451. 





Amir Beg Pairawf, 600 

Amir Chauban, 316. 

Amir Haidar, of Bilgram, 316n. 
Amir Khan, 472. 

Amir Khan Mughul Beg, 373. _ 
Amir Kb4n, Sayyid, 445n. 
Amir Khusrau Shah, 311, 315. 
Amir Kbusrawi, Sayyid, 591n. 
Amir Mangir, a katib, 101. 
Amir Qazi Asiri, 699. 

amir ul umara, a title, 240, 333. 
Amr Singh Baghelah, 407. 


Amr Singh, or Amré, R&naé, 342, 447, 
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Amr Singh, of Idar, 333. 

Amr Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Avnri, a poet, 608x. 

Amrullah, Mirza, 339. 

amulets, 507. 

amusements at court, 297, 303. 

anagah, or nurse, 323. 

. Anand Singh Kachhwahah, 418. 

anin, 219. 

Anisi, a poet, 578. 

Anisuddin, vide Mihtar Khan. 

Anip Singh Baghelah, 407. 

Anwar Mirza, 327. 

‘aqdid i nasaft, title of a book, 3622. 

"Agil, Mirz&, son of Mirza ‘I’sa Tar- 
khan, 364m. 

*Aqil Husain Mirza, 461, 462. 

aqtd’, or jdgtr, 256. 

*Arub Bahadur, 189, 351, 400, 410, 427, 
446, 481. 

’Arabshah, Mir, 563n. 

"Arafat 0’ Aracdt, a Tazkirah, 518. 

Aram Bani Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
309. 

arbdb, meaning, 563n. 

arbdb uttahdwil, household expenses 
260. 

archers, 254. 

Ardsher, a Zoroastrian priest, 210. 

Ardsher Kabuli, 466. 

Arghiun, a clan, 361, 363. 


Arghiin of Kabul, a katib, 100. 


- Arghin, Khan, 361. 


"Arif Beg Shaikh ’Umari, 455. 

Arjun Singh, 485 (No. 244). 

Arlat, a tribe, 476, 508. 

armourers, 113. 

armours, kinds of, 111, 112. 

arms, list of, 110. 

army, strength of Akbar’s army, 231, 
243, 245, 246; of Shabjahan, 244. 

Arqin Abdullah, a kétib, 100. 

arrack, 70. 

arsenal, the imperial, 109. 

Arslin, a poet, 609. 

Arzani Begum, 311. 

‘arzndmchah, 263. 

Asad Reg, son of Khan Daurén Shah 
Beg, 378. 

Asad Khan, son of Qutlugh Qadam 
Khan, 432. 

Asad Kh4n, Shuja’ i Kabuli, 431n. 

Asad Khan Turkman, 382. 

Asadullah Khan, of Tabriz, 427 (No. 
116). 

Asadullah, Mirz4, 522. 

Asadullah, son of Sher Khwajah, 459. 

Asadullah Turkman, 382, 427. 

ashkhdr, 24. 

Ashki, a poet, 590 z., 598. 

Ashraf, a poet, 389, 

Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad 
Acghar, 389 (No. 73), 101. 

Ashraf Khwajah, 612 (No. 320). 

asht, a coin, 31. 

ashtdhdt, a metallic composition, 41. 

ashtsiddh, a coin, 30. 

Asiri, of Rai, a poet, 599. 

Askaran Kachhwahah, 430, 458, 531. 

"Askari Mirzé, brother of Humayin, 
319, 348, 441. 

"Askari Mirza, son of Jafar Beg, 413. 

asrdr i maktum, title of a book, 5682. 

assaying, mode of, 21. 

assessinent, under Bairam KhAén, 349; 
under Muzaffar Khan, 349; under 


Todar Mall, 352 ; 430 ; of Kashmir, 
346, 411; of Afghanistan, 377. 
atdliq, an office, 315, 317, 327, 331, 
333, 334, 336, 347, 356, 357 a., 
361, 383, 400, 412. 

dtbegt, master of the horse, 137, 432. 

Atgah Khan, Shamsuddin Muhammad, 
263, 321 (No. 15). 

at’ harban, a Sanskrit work, 105. 

at’hkhambah, a tent, 54. 

"Atiq, 526. 

atkal, 219. 

Atku Timir, 361. 

dimah, a coin, 29. 

’atr, rose water, 510. 

Auji, Mulla, 5942. , 

Aulad Husain, 479. 

aurang, or throne, 50. 

Aurungzib, 337n., abolishes music, 
613. ; 615. 

aviary, the imperial, 296. 

Awans, a tribe, 456. 

awdrahnawis, 251. 

"Awdriful Ma’ drif, title of a book, 433z. 

*Aydr Danish, a book by Abulfazl, 106. 

A’yat ul Kurst, name of a verse in the 
Qoran, 168. 

Ayaz, slave of Mahmid of Ghazni, 565n, 

Azaduddaulah, Mir Jamaluddin Husain, 
451. 

A’zam Khan, vide Khan i A’zam. 

azfar uttib, a perfume, 82. 

Azhar, Maulana, a katib, 101, 102. 

Azhdar Khan Dak’hini, 482. 

*Aziz Kokah, vide Khan 1 A’zam. 

"Aziz Kaébuli, Mirza, 431n. 

*Aziz, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 506. 

’Azizullah, Mir, 373. ° 

*Azizullah Turbati, 627. . 

*Azmat Lodi, 505. 


iver Balas, 539. 
Baba Beg, 410. 
bdbdghiurt, or agate, 35, 615. 


Baba Hasan Abdal, a saint, 515. 

Babé Khan Qagshal, 350, 369x., 370 ; 
dies, 351. 

Baba Kipur, 539. 

Baba Qichin, 445. 

babd shatkhi, a kind of melon, 65, 523. 

Baba Sher Qalandar, a saint, 014. 

Baba Talib, a poet, 607. 

Baba Zambir, 334, 360. 

Babar, Emperor, introduces gardening, 
87; his Memoirs, 105, 338 ; 311, 
362, 420, 460, 618. 

Babi Mankli, 370, 473 (No. 202). 

babul wood, 22, 26, 69. 

Babis, Mir, 389, (Nv. 73), 441n., 620. 

Badakhshis, their character, 454. 

Badan Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 
Bad&oni, the historian, 104 ”., 168, 261, 
372, 435, 438, 476, 547, 582. 

bddinjan, 59. 

badi ’ul bayda, title of a book, 547. 

Badi’ uzzaman, son of Mirz4 Shahrukh 
Badakhshi, 313. 

Badi’ uzzamin Mirzé, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 362. [472 n. 

Badi ’uzzaman, Mirza, Shahnawéz Khan, 

Badi ’uzzam4n, Mirzé, son of Agha 
Mulla, 369. 

Badi ’uzzaman, Qazwini, 41). 

bddlah (brocade), 510. 

Badr, Sayyid, 416. 

Badr i ’Alam, Mir, 469. 

Bad Singh Bhadauriah, 489x. 

baghlt, a dirham, 36. 

Bahddur, conferred as title, 339. 

Bahadur Gobhlot, 502 (No. 308). 

Bahddur Khan, Muhammad Sa’id Shai- 
bani, 328, 329, 366, 368, 381, 382. 

Babadur Khan Qurdar, 495 (No. 269). 

Bahadur Dantiri, 524. 

Bahadur Khan Gilani, 496. 

Bahadur, Sultan, of Gujrat, 348, 611. 

Bahar Begum, daughter of Jahangir, 130. 

Bahar Khan, (No. 87) ; vide Muhammad 
Acghar, and Pahar Khan. 


Baharlui tribe 315, 359, 619. 

Bahauddin Kambi, 497. 

Bahauddin Majzub, of Badaon, 409. 

Bahauddin Mufti, 546. 

Bahauddfn Zakariya, of Multan, 399. 

baklah, 15. 

Bahmanyar, 511, 512. 

Bahram, son of Shams, 450. 

Bahram Mirzé Cafawi, 314. 

Bahram Quli, a musician, 613. 

Babrim Saqq4, a poet, 581, 581s. 

Bairam Beg, father of Mun’im Khan, 
317. 

Bairam Khan, KhanKh4anan, 309, 315, 
(No. 10), 332, 348 ; his assessment, 
349 ; 353, 355, 374, 375, 436, 437, 
612n., 619. 

Bairam Oghlan, 464. 

Bairam Qulij, 501. 

Bairi Sal, brother of Gajpati, of Bihar, 
498n. 

baitar, or horse doctor, 138. 

Baizdwt, a Qoran commentator, 545. 

Bakhshis, of Akbar’s reign, 528. 

Bakhshi Banu Begum, 322. 

Bakhshi, a singer, 6112. 

Bakhtyar, a clan of Jalesar, 425. 

Bakhtyar Beg Gurd, 474 (No. 204). 

Bakhyah Anagah, 398. 

Baland Akhtar, 310. 

Balbhadr, Rajah of Lak’hinpur, 345. 

Balbhadr R&t’hor, 501 (No. 296). 

Balinas, the philosopher, 553z. 

Balji Qulij, 501. 

Balochis, 338, 360, 397. 

Baltu Khan, 475 (No. 297). 

bamboo, price of, 224. 

bdn, 19. 

bandits, 253. 

Bandah ‘Ali Maidénf, 499 (No. 284). 

Bandah Alf Qurbegi, 499. 

bandugchi, vide match-lock-bearers. 

Banka Kachhwahah, 495 (No. 270). 

bankilis, 253. 

Bantt Avha, 333, 


bunwdri, 18. 

Bagaf, a poet, 595x. 

Baqi Be Uzbak, 519 (No. 368). 

Baqi Billah, 441. 

Baqi Khan, 381 (No. 60), 620. 

Baqi Khan, son of Tahir Khan, 408. 

Baqi Safarchi, 534. 

Baqi Sultan Uzbak, 313. 

Baqi Tarkhan, Mirza, 420. 

Baqir Angari, 501 (No. 298). 

Bagir Bukhari, Sayyid, 398. 

Baqir, Maulana, a katib, 103. 

bdérah, or a community of twelve vil- 
lages, 393. 

bardt, or cheque, 262. 

Bardwardé soldiers, 231. 

barg i nat, a kind of melon, 65. 

bdrgdh, audience tent, 53. 

bdrgtr, a kind of horse, 133, 135, 139; 
215, 263. 

Barha Sayyids, 390 to 395. 

Bari of Harat, a katib, 101. 

Barkhurdér Mirz4, Khan ’Alam, 512 
(No. 328). 

Barkhurdar, Khwéjah, 614, 

Barlas, a clan, 341, 365.. 

Basékhwanis, a sect, 597. 

Basawan, the painter, 108. 

Basi, Rajah of Mau, 345, 447, 457. 

Batanis, an Afghan tribe, 476%. 

Bayasanghur, son of Prince Danyal, 
310. 

Bayasanghur Mirza, 311. 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 581. 

Bayazid Barha, 392, 501 (No. 295). 

Bayazid Beg Turkman, 501 (No. 299). 

Bayazid Mu’azzam Khan, 492 (No. 260). 

Bayazid, son of Sulaimén of Bengal, 360. 

Baz Bahadur of Malwah, 321, 324, 428 
(No. 120), 612. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan, 383, 
465 (No. 188). 

bdellium, 82. 

Be, a title, for Beg, 455. 

bear, a stupid animal, 617. 


Becht, Shaikh, 538. 

Bedaér Bakht, Prince, 472n. 

beef interdicted by Akbar, 193. 

beer, manufacture of, 502. 

Beg Baba Kolabi, 441. 

Beg Muhammad Togbii, 512 (No. 324). 

Beg Muhammad Uighur, 518 (No. 360). 

Beg Nurin Khan Qichin, 475 (No. 212). 

Beg Oghlu, 421. 

Beglar Begi, a title, 333. 

Beglar Khan, 450. 

Begums, their salaries, 619. 

Begum Cahib, 615. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 621. 

Beni Das Bundela, 488. 

betel leaf, cultivation of, 72. 

betel nut, 71. 

betting, at court, 218, 289. 

Bhadauriah clan, 324, 488. 

Bhagwan Das Kachhwahah, (Bhagwant 
Dés), 198, 310, 333 (No. 27), 619. 

Bhagwan Das Bundela, 488. 

Bhakkar, Sayyid, 416. 

bhangdr, a metallic composition, 41. 

Bhao Singh Kachhwahah, 341, 485, 486. 

Bharat Chand Bundela, 488. 

bheld, a nut, 52n. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, Shaikh, 546. 

Bhil Khan Salfmshahi{, 343. 

Bhim Singh Kachhwéhah, 418, 486. 

Bhim, Rawul of Jaisalmir, 477 (No. 226). 

Bhim, Rajah, Daulatshahf, 337. 

bhfraun, a stuff, 94, 617. 

Bho} Bhadauriah, 489. 

Bhoj Hada, 409. 

Bhoj Raj, Shaikhawat, 419. 

bholsiri, a fruit, 70. 

Bhigials, a Gakk’har tribe, 487. 

Bibi Cafiyah, 441. 

Bibi Sarw i Sahi, 441. 

Bichitr Khan, a singer, 612. 

Btgarah, meaning of, 506n. 

Bihari Mall Kachhwahah, 309, 328 
(No. 23), 619. 

Bibriz, Rajah, 446n. 


Bihzad, the painter, 107. 

Bijli Khan Afghan, 369. 

Bikramajit 469 ; vide Patr Das. 

Bikramajit, of Gwaliar, 611n. 

Bikramajit Baghelah, 407. 

‘Bikramajit Bhadauriah, 489. 

Bikramajit Bundela, 488. 

Bilas, son of Tansen, 613. 

bf{n, a musical instrument, 612. 

Bina, Shaikh, 543. 

binsat, a coin, 29. 

bir, meaning of, 494n. 

Bir Bar, Rajah, 175, 183, 188, 192, 198, 
199, 204, 205, 209, 330, 344, 404 
(No. 85), 426. 

Bir Bhadr Baghelah, 406. 

Bir Mandal Khan, a musician, 612. 

Bir Sah, of Gondwanah, 367. 

Bir Singh Deo Bundelé, 458, 469, 487, 
488. 

birydn, a dish, 60. 

Biswas R&o, 449. 

Bizan (Bizhan), 508. 

blood of enemies drunk, 427. 

Boraq Khan, 621. 

borax, 26, 

boy’s love, 319, 349, 360, 5567., 557n., 
569n.; corde immorality. 

branding horses, 139, 140n. ; introduced 
by Akbar, 233, 255. 

brass, how made, 41. 

bread, how prepared, 61. 

bricks, price of, 223. 

Bud Singh Bhadauriah, 489n. 

Budi (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkot, 330, 
345, 404. 

buffalo hunts, 293. 

bughrd, a dish, 60. 

bugrdwati, 25. 

Buhlil Khan Mianah, 506. 

bubluli, a coin, 31. 

buildings, 222 ; estimates of, 226. 

bukhdr (gas), 39, 41. 

Bulaqi (Dawar Bakhsh), 310. 

Bulaqi Begum, 310. 


Bundela Rajptits, of Undebah,  genea- 
logy, 488. 

burd, or drawn (a game), 298. 

Burhan, Shaikh, 539. 

Burhani, Mir, 389. 

Burj ’Ali, 319. 

Buzurg, Mir, of Bhakkar, 510. 


Cea I, a poet, 582. 
Cabri, a poct, 613. 
Cadiq, Maulana, 541. 

Cadiy Muhammad Khan, 356 (No. 43). 
Cadrs, of Akbar’s reign, 268, 279, 271, 
528, 618; Cadr of women, 510. 

Cadr i Iraqi, a katib, 100. 

Cadr Jahan Mufti, 270, 272, 468 (No. 
194), 185, 208, 209, 212x. 

Cadruddin, Qiizi, 540. 

Catal, Sayyid, 514, 515. 

C ifar Ach& Khudéwand Khan Gujrati, 
354. 

afdar Beg, son of Haidar Mubammad 

Khan, 512 (No. 326). 

Cafdar Khan, 512. 

atdar Khan Khwajah Khail, 652. 

C.ufshikan Mirza Cafawi, 315. 

Cafshikan Khan, Mirzi Lashkari, 347, 
(formerly Cafdar Khan). 

Cahib i Zamdn, 189; vide Imim Mahdi. 

Cahib Qiran, a title, 337%. 

Caib, a poet, 580n. 

Cairafi, a mint officer, 18. 

Cairafi, a poet, 582n. ; vide Carfi. 

Calabat Khan, 4457. 

Calabat Khan Barha, 392, 407. 

Calabat Khan Chirgis, 442. 

Calabat Khan Lodi, 603. 

Calabat Khan Nizamshahi, 499. 

caligraphists of fame, 100. 

caligraphy, 99. 

Calih Diwanah, 479. 

Calibah Bani, 371. 

Calihi, a poet, 583. 


cainels, the imperial, 143 ; different kinds 
of, 143; their food, 144; harness, 
145; are shorn, 146; have oil in- 
jected into the nose, 146; how 
trained, 147; how mustered, 216. 

camphor, 78, 79; causes impotence, 385. 

camps, 45. 

canals, 333, 491. 

gandalt, 306, 337n. 

cannons, 112, 113, 115. 

cards, 303, 304. [ 586. 

Carfi (Cairafi), a poet, 5812. ; of Sawah, 

carpets, 50. 

carriages, or bahals, 275; English car- 
riages, 275n.; for trained leopards, 
288; kinds of, 150. 

cash-payments, 134n. 

cattle, 148; good in Bengal and the 
Dak’hin, bad in Dihli, 149; their 
food, 149; how mustered, 216. 

cereals, prices of, 62. 

chabuk-suwar, an officer over horses, 138, 

chahdrgoshah, a coin, 29z., 30. 

Chahar nahri, a canal, 4912. 

Chaks, a Kashmir family, 478. 

Chalmah Beg, vide Khan ’Alam. 

Chaman, title of a historical work, 347. 

Champat Bundela, 488. 

Chand Bibi, 336x. 

Chand Khén and Chand Miyén, two 
singers, 612. 

Chanda Rao, Sisodiah, 418. 

chandal mandal, a play, 303. 

Chandr Man Bundela, 488. 

Chandr Sen, son of M&ldeo, of Jodhpur 
(Marwar), 330, 357, 419, 476. 

Chandrawat, 417. 

chandrkrdnt, a stone. 

character, of Kashmiris, 399; of the 
Gakk’hars, 487; of Gujrdtis, 387 ; 
of Badakhshis, 454; of the women 
of Persia, Turan, Khurasan, and 
India, 327; of Afgh&ns, 399; of 
Kambis, 399; of Dak’hinis, 443; 
of Turks, 540. 





charkh, 300. 

charn, a coin, 31. 

Chashnfgir, a mint officer, 23. 

Chatbaniris, a clan, 391, 394. 

chatr, or umbrella, 50. 

Chatr Bhoj, 332. 

Chatr Khan, a musician, 613n. 

Chatr S41 Kachhwahah, 418. 

Ch&trauris, a clan, 391, 394. 

chatrmandal, a method of hunting, in- 
vented by Akbar, 289. 

chatrtoq, a royal standard, 50. 

chaubin, a kind of tent, 46. 

chaubin rdoté, a kind of tent, 46, 53. 

chaugdn, or hockey, 297. 

chauk#, or guard, 257. 

chaupar, a game, 303, 349. 

chautdr, a stuff, 94, 617. 

chelahs, or slaves, 253, 253n., 254; de- 
finition of the term ‘slave,’ 254. 

cheque, or bard, 262. 

cherry tree, 228. 

chhkdchhiyd, 25. 

Chhajhi Bérha, 477 (No. 221). 

Chibhs, a tribe, 456x. 

chik’hé, a dish, 59. 

Chin Qulij, 500 (No. 293), 501, 34x. 
(where wrong Husain Qulij). 

Chingiz Khan, his descendants, 361, 
459 ; his law (torah), 454. 

Chingiz Khan Gujrati, 321, 323, 386, 
462. 

Chingiz Khan Niz&mshahf, 442. 

Chirkis Rimi, 383. 

chirwah, 252. 

Christians exhibit crosses and represen- 
tations in wax of the birth of Christ, 
193, 198x. ; wide cunabula, 

Christianity, taughtthe Imperial princes, 
182. 

chugal, a coin, 29. 

chsiwah, a scent, 81. 

Cimg&muddaulah, son of Mir Hus&m 
Inju, 451. 

Cimg4muddaulah, 445n. 
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civet, vide zabad. 

cocoanut, 71. 

coins, list of Akbar’s coins, 27; vide 

_ currency. 

collectors of revenue, their salary, 251. 

colours, nature of, 96. 

contingents of the Mancabdars, 241, 
244, 248. 

conversions, to Christianity, 499; to 
Islam, 237n., 407, 418, 446n., 458, 
460, 461., 513. ; to Shi’ism, 445, 
584n. 

copper, 40. 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 
510n. 

cotton stuffs, 94, 617. 

court ceremonies, 45, 156, 157, 158, 160, 
266, 267 ; vide Chingiz Khan's law- 

cows, the imperial, 148 ; cowdung, how 
used, 21. 

crews, of ships, 280. 

cubahs, two officers appointed to each, 
423. 

Cut (ahtb, meaning of, 590n. 

caftdnak, fast days at court, 59, 61. 

eulh i kul, or toleration, 448n. 

cunabula, 618; vide Christians. 

Curat o Ma'né, title of a Masnawi, 600n. 

currency, changes in, 32. 


Lares Ul Maz&hib, a work on 
religious sects, 209, 213, 452, 453. 

Daftar, of the empire, 260. 

ddgh o mahalli system, 242, 242, 255, 
256, 370, 402, 411, 600n.; vide 
branding. 

ddgu, a warm mantle, 333. 

dahseri tax, 276. 

Dai Diléram, 510. 

Dairam, of Chauragarh, 407. 

dakhilé soldiers, 231, 254, 256. 

Dak'hinis, noted for stupidity, 443. 

Dak hini, Mirzi, 472n. 

dakhl, a kind of poetry, 102z., 364. 


Dakhli, a poet, 608. 

Dak-Mewrahs, 2527. 

Dalap Das Kachhwahah, 483. 

Dalpat, son of Rai Rai Singh, 359, 465, 
490 (No. 262). 

Dalpat Ujjainiah, 513, 5132. 

ddm, a coin, 31. 

damamah, a musical instrument, 50. 

damdnak, a kind of gun, 113. 

dampukht, a dish, 61. 

damrt, a coin, 31. 

dang, a weight, 36. 

Danyal, Sultan, Akbar’s son, born and 
died, 309, 434n. ; his children, 310, 
34n., 48, 336, 423, 450, 619. 

Danyal i Chishti, Shaikh, 309. 

Dara Shikoh, Prince, 314, 478. 

Darab Khan, Mirz& Daréb, 337, 338, 
339. 

darb, a coin, 31. 

darbdn, or porters, 252. 

Darbar Khan, 464 (No. 185). 

darsan, 157 ; dursaniyah, 207. 

Darwish, Maulana, 101. 

Darwish, Sayyid, son of Shams Bukhari, 
523 (No. 382). 

Darwish Bahrém Saqaé, 581. 

Darwish Khusrau Qazwinf, 453. 

Darwish Muhammad, of Mashhad, 528. 

Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 402 (No. 
81). 

Darya Khan Rohilah, §04, 505. 

dasd, a coin, 31. 

Dastam Khan, 398 (No. 79), 620. 

Daswant’h, a painter, 108. 

Daud, king of Bengal, 318, 330, 331, 
374, 375, 379. 

Daid, a singer, 612. 

Datid Jhanniw4l, Shaikh, 539. 

Daudé Hada, 400, 409, 410. 

Dauda Sisodiah, 418, 

Daulat, Sayyid, 445. 

Daulat Bakhty4r, Shaikh, 501 (No. 300). 

Daulat Khan Lodi, 512 (No. 309), 335, 
336. 


Daulat Khan, son of Amin Khan Ghori 
326. 

Daulat Nis&é Begum, 4772. 

Daulat Shad Bibi, 309. 

Dauri, a katib and poet, 103. 

Dawa Khan, 460n. 

Dawai, 481, 543. 

Dawam, Mir, of Khurasan, 613. 

Dawan, Shaikh, a musician, 613. 

dawdair, a class of letters, 103x. 

Dawar Bakhsh, Prince, 310, 327. 

Dawwani, 481, 601n. 

days of fast, at court, 61. 

Deb Chand Rajah Manjholah, 175. 

Debi Singh, 488. 

deer, 291; deer fights, 218. 

De Laet, 521, 535, 621. 

Devi Das, of Mairtha, 322, 476. 

dhdn, a coin, 30. 

dhari, ‘a singer,’ 612x. 

Dharnidhar Ujjainiah, 513x. 

Dharu, son of Todar Mall, 352, 465 (No. 
190). 

Dhola Réi, founder of Amber, 329. 

Dhunds, a tribe, 4567. 

dialect, of Qandab4r, 408. 

diamonds, 480n.;—powder, as poison, 
510n. 

diary,kept at court, 258, 259. 

Dilahzaks, a tribe, 487n., 522, 522n. 

Dilir Khan Barha, 392. 

Dilras Bani Begum, 472n. 

dindr, 35. 

Din Muhammad Sultén, 313. 

Dirang Khan, a singer, 6132. 

dirham, 35. 

distilling, mode of, 69. 

Divine Era, established, 195. 

Divine Faith, Akbar’s religion, 165; ad- 
mission of novices, 165, 166; ordi- 
nances of, 166, 167ff.; vide Akbar. 

Diwali, a Hindt festival, kept at court, 
216. 

diwdn i sa’ ddat, an officer, 262, 263, 268. 

Diwans, their insignia, 412n. 


Doctors, of Akbar’s reign, 542. 

dogs, esteemed at court, 194; imported, 
290; Akbar’s, 464; 569n. 

donations, 265. 

dongar, meaning of, 494s. 

Dost, Mir, of Kabul, an engraver, 53. 

Dost Khan, 634. 

Dost Mirza, 380. 

Dost Muhammad, 385. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost, 524 
(No. 391). 

Dost Muhammad, son of Cadiq Khan, 
499 (No. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Kaébuli, 424, 477n. 

dress, different articles of, 88, 89. 

drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandees, 323, 339, 345, 363, 
364, 378, 407, 412, 426, 447, 464, 
468, 470, 485, 492, 518, 545. 

dudshydnah manszil, a tent, 54. 

duaspah sthaspah, 241. 

dudtishah, or brandy, 70. 

dud i chirdgh, a melon, 60. 

duddémi, a stuff, 510. 

duhul, a drum, 51. 

dukhdn (vapour), 39, 41. 

Daldai, name of a Barlés tribe, 388. 

dunydddr, a title, 412n. 

dupidzak, a dish, 60. 

Durgaéwati, queen of Gondwénah, 367, 
429. 

Durjan Sal, of Kokrah, 480n. 

Durjodhan, of Baéndhu, 407. 

duzd birydn, a dish, 60. 

Dwarké Das Bakhshi, 416. 


Twa HOUSES, for the poor, 200, 
201, 276. 

€ducation, Akbar’s rules, 278. 

elephants, where numerous in India, 618 ; 
imperial, 117 ; prices of, 118; kinds 
of, 118; gestation, 118; white ele- 
phant, 118, ; marks of, 120; when 
mast, 120; classification made by 


Hindus, 122; their cunning, 123; 
Akbar’s classification, 124; food of, 
124; servants in charge of, 125 ; har- 
ness, 126; fights, 131, 467; how 
mustered, 213; divided into seven 
classes, 235 ; how hunted, 284, 379; 
elephant stables, 506. 

emigration, forcible, 522. 

encampments, 45. 

engravers, 22, 27. 

epidemic, 376. 

Era of the Hijrah, abolished, 195 ; vide 
Divine Era. 

eunuchs, 332, 332”. 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 

export of horses, forbidden, 234. 

eyes, blue, are hostile to the Prophet, 
176. 


F AHIM, Miyén, 338. 

Fahmi, name of several poets, 599, 599. 

Faizi, Shaikh Abul Faiz, 28, 29, 33n., 
105, 106, 209, 490 (No. 253), 548, 

Faizi, of Sarhind, 316n. 

Sakhriyah,a term applied to poems, 5532. 

Fakhr Jahan Begum, 322. 

Fakhrunnisé Begum, 322. 

Sal, a weight, 36. 

falcons, 293, 294. 

famine, 207. 

Fandi, a poet, 426. 

Sangirt (wrongly called gatgurt), a kind 
of camphor, 78. 

fancy bazars, 204, 376. 

Faraghat, Mir, vide Tahir Khan. 

Farebi, a poet, 604. 

JSargul, a kind of coat from Europe, 89. 

Farhang t Jahdagtri, a Persian diction- 
ary, 451, 451n. 

Farhang Khan, 400, 441, 516. 

Farhat Khan Mihtar Sakai, 490, 441 
(No. 145), 516. 

Farid i Bukhéri,' Murtaza Khan, 396, 
413 (No. 99), 436, 620. 


Farid Lodi, 506. 
Farid Qarawul, 519. 
Farid i Shakkarganj, the saint, 325, 539. 
Faridiin Barlas, Mirza, 342. 
Faridin Khan, 431. . 
Faridin Mirza, 478 (No. 227). 
Farisi, a poet, 618. 
fSarmdn, 260 ;—baydzt, 264 ;—sabtt,260. 
Sarmanchah, 250. . 
Farrashkhanah, 53. 
Farrukh Husain Khan, 434 (No. 127). 
Farrukh Kh&n, 480 (No. 232), 322. 
Sarsh i chandant, 610. 
JSarzand, or son, a title, 313, 339, 363. 
Fath Daulat, 403. 
Fath Khan, son of Malik 'Ambar, 504. 
Fath Khan, of Jalor, 622. 
Fath Khén Afghén, 502. 
Fath Khan, son of Amir Khan Ghori, 
516. 
Fath Khan Bahadur, 523. 
Fath Khan Batni, 422. 
Fath Khan Chitahban, 523 (No. 385). 
Fath Khan Filbaén, 523, 531. 
Fath Khan Tughlug, 465. 
Fathullah, son of Hakim Abulfath, 425. 
Fathullah, Khw&jagi, of Kashan, 359, 
499 (No. 285). 
Fathullah Khwajah, 464. 
Fathullah, Mir, (Shah), of Shirdz, 33, 
104, 199, 269, 272, 274, 350, 540. 
Fathullah, Mirzé, 364. 
Fathullah, son of Muhammad Wafa, 
494 (No. 264). 
Fatbullah, son of Na¢rullah, 497. 
Fathullah, son of Sa’id Khan, 466. 
Fath Zid, 426. 
Jatil, a weight, 36. 
Fatti Khacabh Khail, 396. 
Fatti Khan Afghan, 367, 502, 531. 
fautah, worn by repenting Amirs, 359. 
Fawdtih ulwildyat, title of a book, 5464 
Fayy4zi, vide Faizi. 
Fazail Beg, vide Fazil Beg. 
Fazil, of Khujand, 36. 


Fazil Beg, brother of Mun’in Khan, 317, 
318, 445, 485n. 

Fazil Khan, 322, 443 (No. 156). 

Fazil Khan Diwén, 504. 

Fazlulhag, of Qazwin, a katib, 101. 

feasts, kept at court, 276. 

fees, customary at court, 142, 143. 

Felis caracal, 290. 

ferries, 281. 

fever, at Gaur, 376. 

Fidai, a poet, 315. 

fights of animals, at court, 218, 467. 

Fikri, a poet, 602. 

fire ordeal, between Christians and Mu- 
hammadans, 191. 

fire-worship, 49, 184. 

Firingis, 326, 354. 

Firishtah, the historian, 460. 

Firtz,-of Jalor, 494. 

Firiz Khb&n, servant of the KhanKha- 
nan, 338. 

Firiz Shah Khilji, 291, 333, 507, 5822. 

Firtizah, 526 (No. 403). 

flavours, nature of, 73. 

fleet, the imperial, 279. 

flowers, of India, 76, 82. 

frauds in the army, 242, 256 ; in grants 
of land, 268. 

frogs, trained to catch sparrows, 296. 

fruits, 64. 

Fulad Beg Barl&s, 206. 

Fustini, a poet, 604, 604s. 


Grapar Kambi, Shaikh, a cadr, 272, 
325, 528. 

Gadai, Mir, 506. 

gaint, a kind of oxen, 149. 

gajndis, a kind of gun, 113. 

Gajpati, of Bihar, 399, 400, 422, 498, 
516. 

Gakk’bars, a tribe, 318, 322, 455, 456, 
486, 621. 

Gakk’har Shah, 456n. 

games, 297, 303. 


Gangadhar, a Sanskrit work, 104. 
gangdjal, a kind of cloth, 94, 617. 
gaurah, a perfume, 80. 

Genealogies, of the Raéos of Rampur 
(Islampur-Chitor), 418 ; of the Gak- 
k’hars, 486 ; of the U'ndchah Bunde- 
lds, 488; of Nur Jahén's family, 512; 
of Abul Qasim Namakin of Bhakkar, 
472; of the kings of Kashghar, 
459; of the rebellious Mirz4s,461 ; of 
the Sayyids of Barha, 392. 

Gesi, Mir, Bakéwal Begi, 421. 

Ghairat Khan, 481. 

Ghairat Khan Barha, 392. 

Ghairati, of Shiraz, a poet, 594. 

Ghani Khan, son of Mun’im Khan, 318, 
444, 485. 

Gharbah Khail tribes, 397. 

Gharjahs, 2 Badakhshi tribe, 3812. 

Ghaytri, Mulla, a poet, 609. 

Ghazali, a poet, 568. 

Ghazanfar Kokab, 348. 

Gh4zi Beg Tarkhan, Mirza, 363, 364. 

Ghazi Khan, of Badakhshan, 185, 440 
(No. 144), 450, 526, 540. 

Ghazi Khan Chak, 84, 461. 

Ghazi Khan Sur, 384. 

Ghézi Khén Tanniri, 367. 

Ghazi Khan Wajhiyah, 360. 

Ghaznawi, a poet, 322. 

Ghaznawi Khan, vide Ghaznin Kh&n. 

Ghaznin [Ghazni] Khén, of Jélor, 493, 
622. 

Ghaznin Khan, Mirzé Shah Mubam- 
mad, 378. 

Ghids, Sultan of Bengal, 5832. 

Ghias i Nayshband, the weaver, 88, 616, 
617. 

Ghidsé, 496. 

Ghids Beg, I’timad uddaulah, 508 (No. 
319), 512. 

Ghidsuddin, the gilder, 102. 

Ghidsuddin ’Ali Khéa Agaf Khan (IL), 
433 (No. 126). 

Ghiasuddin ’Ali, Mir, Naqib Khan, 447. 
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Ghiasuddin Jam{, Qazi, 382. 

Ghiasuddin, Malik, 366. 

Ghiasuddin Mangur, of Shiraz, 199. 

Ghidsuddin Tarkhan, Mir, 465. 

ghichak, a musical instrument, 71, 613. 

Ghoris, an Afghan tribe, 345. 

ghubédr, a kind of writing, 99. 

ghungché, 16n. 

gilds, vide kilas. 

gird, a coin, 29, 30. 

Girdhar, Rajah, son of Kest Das, 502. 

Girdhar, son of Rai Sal Shaikhawat, 419, 

gladiators, 252, 253. 

glass, price of, 224. 

gold, fineness of, 18, 19, 40 ; importation 
of, 37; gold washings, 37. 

Gopal, Rajah, 436, 532. 

Gop4l Jadon, Rajah, 502, 525. 

Gop4l Singh Kachhwahah, 388. 

Gopal Singh Sfsodiah, 418. 

Gosalah, Shaikhz4dah, of Ban&ras, 208, 
209. 

Grandees, 239, 308; their contingents, 
378; their wealth, 511; their flat- 
teries, 548n”.; their duplicity, 338, 
503; have Hindi Vakils, 332 ; op- 
pose Akbar for his religious innova- 
tions, 401; their property lapses to 
the state, 360, 410 ; hatred among 
them, 377, 382, 384; Chaghtai 
grandees hated at court, 319, 320, 
332; how punished, 382, 383, 407, 
438, 454, 483, 485 ; when repenting, 
359; their wickedness, 500; tide 
immorality. 

grants, vide sanads. 

grapes, 65. 

guards, mounting, 257. 

Gujar Khan, 334. 

Gujar Kh4n, son of Qutbuddin Atgah, 
468 (No. 193). 

Gujar Khan Afghan, 379. 

Gujnér Agbé, a wife of Babar, 44]. 

Gujrdtis, their character, 387. 

Gul, Mirza, 518. 


gul-afshdn, title of a poem, 566n. 

guldlbdr, a wooden screen, 45, 54. 

Gul’azar Begum, 441. 

Gulbadan Begum, 48, 198, 366n., 441, 
615. 

Gulrukh Begum (name of two princesses), 
309, 463, 464, 618. 

gumbhi, a fruit, 71. 

guns, 112, 113, 115. 

gun-samundar, a title, 613. 

gurgdn, meaning of, 460n. 

Gurjis (Georgians), favored by same Per- 
sian kings, 211. 

gut, or gut, a kind of pony, 133. 


H ABBAH, a weight, 86. 

Habi Bihzadf, Maulana, 628, 

Habi Yasdwul, 523 (No. 389). 
Habib ’Ali Khan, 436 (No. 133). 
Habib ’Alf Khan, 422. 

Hada Rajputs, 138, 409. 

Hafiz Kumaki, 540. 

Hafiz of Tashkand, 540. 

Hafiz Khwajah ’Ali, 613. 

Hafizak, a musician, 613n. 

Hafiz Nazr, a musician, 6132. 

Haft Iglim, a work, 508, 512. 

haft josh, a metallic composition, 41. 
Haidar, son of Shaikh Yaqut, 479. 
Haidar ‘Ali Arab, 497, (No. 279). 
Haidar Dost, 624 (No. 390). 

Haidar Gandahnawis, a katib, 100. 
Haidar Gurgani, Mirza, 460, 460n. 
Haidar Mirza Cafawi, 314. 

Haidar Mu’ammai, 5492. 


Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtah Begi, 


384 (No. 66), 485. 
Haidar Qasim Kohbar, 318. 
Haidar Sultan Uzbak, 319. 
Huidar, of Kashan, 693. 
Haidari, of Tabriz, a poet, 603. 
Hairati, a poet, 187. 
Haji Begum, 420, 441, 465. 
Haji Hur Parwar Begum, 511. 


Haji Khan SherSh&hi, 319, 328, 353, 
359n. : 

Haji Muhammad Khan, of Sistan, 366m., 
368, 374 (No. 55). 

Haji Yusuf Khan, 477 (No. 224). 

Hajjaj, 36. 

H&jo, the Koch leader, 493n. 

Hakim ’Abdul Wabhab, 468. 

Hakim ’Abdurrahim, 643. 

Hakim Abulfath, of Gilan, vide Abul 
Fath. 

Hakim ’Ain ul Mulk, 321, 406, 480 (No. 
234), 543. 

Hakim "Alf, of Gilén, 402, 466 (No. 
192), 542. 

Hakim Aristu, 642. 

Hakim Beg Jahangiri, 511. 

Hakim Dawaf, 543. 

Hakim Fakhruddin ’Ali, 543. 

Hakim Fathullah, 542. 

Hakim Shaikh Hasan, 542, 643. 

Hakim Haziq, 474. 

Hakim Humam, 474 (No. 205), 474, 
543, 586n., 587. 

Hakim Is-haq, 643. 

Hakim Khush-hal, 475. 

Hakim Lutfullah, 518 (No. 354), 543. 

Hakim Masih ul Mulk, 543. 

Hakim Micri, 491 (No. 254), 540, 642. 

Hakim Muzaffar Ardistanf, 516 (No. 
348), 543. 

Hakim ul Mulk, Shamsuddin, of Gilén, 
408, 467n., 542, 599n, 

Hakim Ni’matullah, 643. 

Hakim Rizqullah, 544. 

Hakim Rihullah, 543. 

Hakim Saif ul Mulk Lang, 543. 

Hakim Shifai, 543. 

Hakim Talab ’Alf, 543. 

Hakim Zambil Beg, 442 (No. 150), 542, 

Hakim Ziauddin, of Késhan, 497. 

haldlkhur, or sweeper, 139. 

Halati, of Turan, a poet, 595. 

halim, a dish, 60. 

Halimi, a poet, 363. 


halwd, 59. 

Halwii, 541. 

Hatndam Kokah, 378. 

Hamdami, a poet, 379. 

Hamid Bukhari, Sayyid, 397 (No. 78), 
418. 

Hamid Khan Habshi, -604. 

Hamid Qédirf, Shaikh, 544. 

hamzah, 98, 98n. 

Hamzah, a musician, 6132. 

Hamzab Beg Zul Qadr, 313, 314. 

Hamzah Beg Ghatraghali, 497 (No.277), 
474. 

Hagigati Hindustén, titlea work, 491”. 

Hara, or Hada, Rajputs, train horses, 
138; 409. (361. 

Harem, the Imperial, 44; private do., 

Haribans, a Sanskrit work, 106. 

Harid{f Ram Kachhwahah, 495. 

hartsah, a dish, 33n., 60. 

harness, of elephants, 126; of horses, 
136 ; of camels, 145; of mules, 153. 

Hasan, son of Mirz& Rustam Cafawi, 
314. 

Hasan, Mirza, 420. 

Hasan, son of Mirzé Sh&hrukh Badakh- 
shi, 313. 

Hasan, Qézi, 174, 498, 545. 

Hasan, Shaikh, a doctor, 543. 

Hasan ’Al{ Kh&n Barha, 392. 

Hasan ’Ali KotwAl, 436. 

Hasan Alf, of Mashhad, a k&tib, 102. 

Hasan ‘Ali TurkmA4n, 493. 

Hasan ’Arab, 411. 

Hasan Beg Shaikh ’Umari, 346, 454 
(No. 167). 

Hasan Khan Barha, 392. 

Hasan Khan Batanij, 204, 476 (No. 220). 

Hasan KhAén, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
505. 

Hasan Khan Khizanchi, 429. 

Hasan Khan, of MewAt, 334n. 

Hasan Khan Mianah, 506 (No. 311). 

Hasan Khan Sit, father of Sher Shab, 
419, 
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Hass, Shaikh, 543. 

Hashim Barha, Sayyid, 376, 392, 407, 
419, 440 (No. 143). 

Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan, 477 
(No. 226). 

Hashim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 498. 

Hashim, KhwAjah, 459. 

Hashim, Mir, of Nishapur, 425, 

Hashim i Sanjar, Mir, 494n. 

Hashim, of Kirmdn, a poet, 566n. 

Hatim, son of Babi Mankli, 473. 

Hatim Sambhali, 644. 

Hatti Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

hauz, or subterranean reservoir, of Ha- 
kim ‘Ali, 466. 

hawks, 2938, 294. 

Hayat Khan, 469. 

Hayéti, of Gilan, a poet, 574. 

Hazarahs, a tribe, 408, 462. 

Haziq, a poet, 4765. 

Hemi, 319 ; his birth place, 359, 359z. ; 
365. 


) heresies, 176, 591n. 


heretics, how treated, 453, 

Hidayatullah, 469. 

Hijaz Khan, 340. 

Hijrani, Maulana, 102. 

Hijri, a poet, 622. 

Hilal Khwé&jabsaré, 334. 

Himmat Khan Barha, 3932. 

Himmat Singh, son of Man Singh, 340, 
485, 486, 420. 

Hindal Mirza, 309, 408 ; dies, 476. 

Hinds, 88%.; are good painters, 107 ; 
their months, 205; are influential 
at court, 204, 205; their customs 
adopted by Akbar, 184; build 
mosques, 333; learn Persian, 352 ; 
are employed by Muhammadans as 
vakils, ‘332; are often ill-treated, 
372, 501 (vide jazyah) ; hold offices 
under Akbar, 528; also under Sbah- 
jahén, 536, 537; list of learned 
Hindus, 538, 539, 542, 547; their 
doctors, 544, 6440, ; their mytholo- 


gy, poetically treated by Mubam- 
madan poets, o44. 

History of Kashmir, by Shah Muham- 
mad, 106. 

Hizabr Khan Barha, 392, 395%. 

hockey, 297. 

Hodal Rao Bundela, 488. 

hom, a sacrifice, 18+. 

Horal Deo, 356. 

horses, imperial, 132 ; imported into 
India, 132, 133; favorable laws for 
horse-dealers, 133; ranks, 134; 
fodder, 134, 135; get boiled grain, 
ghi, and sugar, 134, 135 ; harness, 
136 ; shod twice a year, 137; offi- 
cers and servants in charge of, 137 ; 
how branded, 139; how mustered, 
215 ; are taxed when imported, 216 ; 
various classes of horses, 233 ; when 
dead, how replaced, 250 ; how brand- 
ed, 233, 255. 

horticulture, 87, 412; vide Babar. 

Hoshang, son of Prince Danyal, 310. 

Hoshang, son of Islam Khan, 493., 521. 

Hoshmand Bani Begum, 310. 

Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 

Humém, Hakim, 175 ; vide Hakim. 

Humaytn, Emperor, his flight from In- 
dia, 318, 319, 328 ; 334, 417, 420, 
A441, 441n.; his tomb, 465, 541; 
615. 

Humayun Farmili, 351. 

Humaytin Quii, 474. 

hun, a Dak’ hin coin, 18, 37. 

hunting, 282, 292, 296. 

Husamuddin, son of Abul Qasim Nama- 
kin, 472, 473. 

Husamuddin Badakhshi, 440. 

Husamuddin Inj, Mir, 451. 

Husamuddin Shah, 317. 

Hus&muddin Surkh, 538. 

Husain, Shaikh, of Khwarazm, 440, 581. 

Husain Khwajah, of Marw, 574. 

Husain 'Ali Barha, 392. 

Husain Beg, 439, 476 (No. 219). 


Husain Khan Barha, 392. 

Husain Khan Mirza, 439, 442 (No. 149). 

Husain Khan Qazwini, 516 (No. 337). 

Husain Kulanki, a katib, 103. 

Husain Lodi, 505. 

Husain, Mir Sayyid, Khing-suwar, 448. 

Husain Mirza, Sultan, 362, 434, 462. 

Husain Mirzé, son of Shahrukh Mirza 
Badakhshi, 313, 380z. 

Husain Mirza Cafawi, 313. 

Husain Pak’bliwAl, 454, 501 (No. 301). 

Husain Qudsi, Mir, 602. 

Husain Quli Beg (Khan) ; vide Khao 
Jaban. 

Husain Khan Shamli, of Harat, 363, 
377. 

Husain Khén Tukriyah, 372 (No. 53), 
348. 

Husain Sanéi, a poet, 563. 

Husaini, Mir, 389. 

Husn o naz, » Masnawi, 514. 

Huzni, of Icfahan, a poet, 565. 

Huzuri, a poet, 598n. 

hydrostatic balance, 42. 


[ee or closet, 46. 

’"Ibadatmand, 458. 

Ibn Bawwab, a katib, 100. 

Ibn Hajar, 540, 574a., 581z. 

Ibn Muglah, 99. 

Ibrahim Afghan, 331. 

Tbrahim of Astrabad, a katib, 101. 

Ibrahim Badakhshi, Khwajah, 435. 

Ibrahim Beg Jébiiq, 331. 

Ibrahim, H4ji, of Sarhind, 105, 172, 174, 
189, 547. : 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 330, 333, 353, 
373, 461, 462, 618. 

Ibrahim Khan Balochi, 360. 

Ibrahim Khén Fath-jang, son of I'tim&d- 
uddaulah, 451, 480a., 511, 512. 

Ibr4him Khén Shaibéni, 383 (No. 64). 

Ibrahim Khén Sur, 384. 

Ibréhim Lobani, 520. 


Ibrahim Mirzé, Akbar’s brother, 526. 

Ibrahim, Mirz4, 311 (No. 6). 

Ibrahim, Mirza, of I¢fahan, 102. 

Ibréhim, son of Mirzé Rustam Cafaws, 
314. 

Ibr4bim Fathpuri, Shaikh, 402. 

Ibrahim, Qazi, 547. 

Tbréhim Quli, son of Isma’fl Qulf Khan, 
512 (No. 322). 

Ibréhim, Sultan, son of Mirza Shaéh- 
rukh, 101. 

Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, 53. 

Igamuddin Ibrahim, Mauldné, 440, 674n. 

ice, used at court, 56. 

sc¢ldh, a caligraphical term, 103n. 

ideas peculiar to the East, 510n., 552n., 
5540., 555n,, 565n., 569n., 576n., 
577n., 586n.; vide eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon, 

Idris, a kAtib, 99, 101. 

‘Iffat Béni Begum, 4772. 

Iftikhar Beg, 516 (No. 335). 

Iftikhér Khan, 466. 

Iftikhér Khan, 521, 5212. 

Ighur (Uigur], a Chaght&i tribe, 389, 
620. 

Ihtimam Khan, 621, 5217. 

Ikhlag Khan I’tibar, the Eunuch, 405 
(No. 86). 

Ikhla¢ Kh&n, 506. 

IkhticAg Khan Barha, 392 (twice). 

Ikhtiy4r, Khwéjah, 101. 

Ikhtiyarul Mulk Gujrati, 825, 463, 507. 

Tlahdad Faizf, of Sarhind, 316n. 

Tlahdad, of Amrohah, 202. 

Ilahdiah, son of Kishwar Khén, 497. 

Llahdiah, Shaikh, 638. 

sldhé, a coin, 30. 

lah Virdi Khan, 601n. 

Tihamullah Kambi, 402. 

illuminations at court, 48. 

Titifat Khén, 315. 

Ily4s Khan Langéh, 375. 

’Imad, a katib, 102. 

"Im&d, of Laristén, 490. 
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"Imad ul Mulk, 516 (No. 343). 

Imim Mahdi, 106n., 169, 189; vide 
Cahib i Zamén. 

Imém Qulf Shigh4l{, 512 (No. 325). 

Imami, a poet, 550n. 

immorality, of the Grandees, 192, 319, 
349, 364, 466n., 475, 594n. 

importation of horses, 215, 234. 

in’dm grants, 271. 

‘Inéyat Khan, 445n, 

Inéyatullah, Darbar Khan, 466. 

"Inéyatullah Kh&n, 499. 

"Inéyatullah, Mirzé, 364n. 

Indarman Bundela, 488. 

infantry, 251, 254. 

inventions, 41; vide Akbar. 

insignia, of Diwdns, 412n. 

Igbdlndmah + Jahdngiréi, author of, 413. 

"trdgt, a kind of horse, 140. 

Trij [Yrich], Shahnawaz Khan, 491, 511. 

srmds-money, 250. 

iron, 40, 113. 

Irshdd i Qézt, title of a work, 547. 

Tsai Khail Afgh&ns, 457. 

"Ts& Khan, of Oris&, 352, vide 'I'sé Za- 
mindér, and Miy4n ’Isa. 

’Ts& Khan Majin, 526. 

"Ted, Qazi, 449, 618. 

‘Is& Tarkhan, Mirz4, 363, 364n., 420, 
422. [400. 

"Ysa Zamindér, 331, 340, 342, 342n., 

Isfandiar Khén, 455. 

Is-haq Fariqi, Shaikh, of Bhakkar, 614. 

Is-haq Maghribi, Shaikh, 5077. 

Is-haq, Maulana, 545. 

Is-héq, Mullé, a singer, 612. 

"ishg-bdzt, vide pigeon flying. 

Ishqi, Maulaén&, 528. 

Iskandar Beg Badakhshi, 475 (No. 211). 

Iskandar Khén, Khan ’Alam, 365 (No. 
48), 382. 

Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 341. 

Isl4m Khan Chishti, 493, 619, 620. 

Islem Sh&h, 611s, 612n.; vide Salim 
Shah. 


Isma‘il, Shah of Persia, 178. 524. 

Ismail, Mulla and Maulana, 538, o47. 

Isma‘il Kamba, Haji, 399. 

Ismail Khan, [Quli Beg) Duldai, 358 
(No. 72). 

Ismaé‘il Khan Sbaibani, 38-4. 

Ismail Mirza Catawi, 314. 

Ismail Quli Khan, 360 (No. -t6), 401, 
407, 425. 

Istajlu (Ustajlu), a tribe, 619. 

‘istihldl, a rhetorical figure, 60Un. 

Itabi, of Najaf, a poet, 88. 

I'tibar Khan, the Eunuch, 403. 

Ttibar Khan, a eunuch of Jahangir, 
4333. 

I'timad Khan, the Eunuch, 428 (No. 
119). 

Ttimad Nhan Gujrati, 13, 198, 325. 385 
(No. 67), 507. 

Ttimad uddaulah Ghias Beg, 508 (No. 
319), 512. 

I’timad ul Mulk Gujrati, 386. 

*"Iwaz Bahadur, 439. 

"Iwaz Mirza, 347. 

"Izzat Khan, son of Yusuf Khan, 379, 
620. 

Tazat, Mirza, 445n. 

Tzzatullah, 500 (No. 289). 


List Qaqshal, 35), 370, 430. 

Jabbar Quli Gakk’har, 487. 

jackfruit, 70. 

Jafar, a poet, 572, 573n. 

Jafar Bukhari, Sayyid, 416. 

Jafar, of Tabriz, a katib, 100, 101. 

Ja‘far Beg Agaf Khan, 106; vide Acaf 
Khan (IID). 

Ja'far Khan Taklu, 426 (No. 114). 

Ja‘far, Mirza, a poet, 412. 

Jagannath, son of Bihari Mall, 387 (No. 
69). 

Jagat Gosaini, mother of Shabjahan, 
310. 

Jagat Singh, Kachhwahah, 310, 3-0, 
447 (No. 160), 408. 
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Jagirs, 242, 261. 

Jaygmal, 322. 

Jagmal Kachhwahab, 436 (No. 134). 

Jagmal Punwér, 476 (No. 218). 

Jagnat’h, a singer, 6132, 

Jagneris, a clan, 395. 

Jagra) Bikramajit, 505. 

Jahanafroz, Prince, 492. 

Jahanara Begum, 350. 

Jahandar, Sultan, 311. 

Jahangir, Emperor, [Prince Salim], his 
birth and death, 309; his mother, 
619 ; his wives and children, 310, 
4/7n., 619; his weight, 267n. ; day 
of accession, 213a.; makes vows, 
290 ; his love to Nur Jahan, 509n., 
o10; 48, 333, 345, 358, 401, 457, 
455, 492, 569xn., 574n. 

Jahangir Barha, Sayyid, 392. 

Jahangirdad, a musician, 613”. 

Jahangir Quli Beg Humayini, 331. 

Jahangir Quli Khan Lélah Beg, 450, 
oOl. 

Jahangir Quli Khan, Mirza Shamsi, 
327, 328, 450 (No. 163). 

Jai Chand, of Nagarkot, 330, 404. 

Jai Mall, of Mairtha, 368 ; vide Jatmall. 

Jai Mall, son of Rupsi, 427, 428, 430. 

Jalair, a tribe, 410. 

Jalal Barha, 414. 

Jalal i Bukhari, Sayyid, a saint, 507. 

Jalal Kashmiri, 437. 

jaldlah, a rupee, 33 ; its meaning, 237n. 

Jalaluh Tariki, or Raushani, 345, 361, 
307, 403, 411. 

jalali, a coin, 29. 

Jalal Khan Baqai, 595. 

Jalal Khén Gakk’har, 455, 457, 486. 

Jalal Khan, vide Salim Shah. 

Jalal Khan Qurchi, 475 (No. 213). 

Jalaluddia Mahmud Bujugq, 384 (No. 
65). 

Jalaluddin Mas’tid, 384, 384z. 

Jalaluddin Multaéni, Qazi, 175, 185, 546. 

Jalaluddin, of Sistén, 314. 


Jalaluddin, Shaikh, 538. 

Jalaluddin Stir, 370. 

jalt, a kind of writing, 100. 

Jam of Kachh, 326, 419. 

Jim Nanda, 362. 

gama’ hdgil « hdl, vide assessment. 

jama’ raqmt, vide assessment. 

Jamal Bakhtyér, Shaikh, of Jalesar, 
191, 425 (No. 113), 470. 

Jamal, Mullé and Maulana, 546. 

Jawnal Kambi, Shaikh, 528. 

Jamal Khan Afghan, 435. 

Jamal Khén Kambiu, 544. 

Jamal Khan, of Mewat, 334. 

Jamal Khan, son of Qutli, 520. 

Jamaluddin, a katib, 101. 

Jamaluddin Barha, 408, 476 (No. 217). 

Jamaluddin Husain Inju, Mir, 450 (No. 
164). 

Jaméluddin Husain, a katib, 101. 

Jami, the poet, 5662. 

Jamil Beg, son of Taj Kh&n, 547. 

Jamshed, Maulana, 102. 

Jan, Khwajah, 611. 

Janan Begum, 309. 

Jan Baba, Mirza, 362, 363, 3642. 

janglakh, a kind of horse, 233. 

Jani Beg, Mirza, of Sindh, 194, 209, 
335, 361, 576n. 

Janish Bahadur, 345, 481 (No. 236). 

Jan Jahan Lodi, 506. 

Janju’ahs, a tribe, 4562. 

Jan Nisér Khan, 504. 

Jan Qulij, 500 (No. 291), 501. 

Jarullah Mirza, 518. 

jast, a metal, 40. 

Jaswant Singh, 478. 

Jaswant Singh Bundela, 488. 

Jat Mall, of Mairtha, 5U2; of Chitor, 
617 ; vide Jaimall. 

jau, a weight, 36. 

Jauhar, Shaikh, 547. 

Jazbi, a poet, 480, 596. 

jazyah (properly jizyah) of tax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 189; 237n. 
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jealousy, of the Grandees, 326. 

jetal, a coin, 31. 

jewels, 165. 

jhandd, the Indian flag, 50. 

Jhariah, a caste in Gujrat, 285n. 

jharok’hah, or inspection window, 54, 
337n., 613n.; vide darsan. 

Jhujhar Khan Afghan, 436. 

Jbyjhér Singh Bundeld, 488, 489, 505. 

Jhujbar Khan Gujrati, 386, 462. 

Ji Ji Anagah, Akbar’s nurse, 321, 325; 
dies, 327. 

jilaudérs, or runners, 138, 142n. 

jtlawdnah, 142. 

Jodh Bai, 309, 619. 

Jodrahs, a tribe, 4562. 

Jottk Rds, or court astrologer, 4042. 

Judai, a poet, 107, 590, 590z., 598n. 

Jujak Begum, 492. 

Jumlat ul Mulk, a title, 349. 

Junaid i Kararani, 330, 396, 400, 422. 

Junaid Murul, 523 (No. 383). 


Kas Gakk’har, 456n. 

Kab Rai, or Poet Laureate, 404, 613n. 

kabdb, a dish, 60. 

Kabir Chishti, Shaikh, 519 (No. 370), 
520, 521, 522. 

Kabir, Shaikh, son of Shaikh Munaw- 
war, 547. 

Kabir, Shaikh, 6192. 

Kachhwaéhabh Rajahs, madness in their 
family, 310, 333 ; 398, 458n., 459; 
vide Bahari Mall, Bhagwan Dis, 
Man Singh ; Réjawat and Shaikh- 
awat, 419. 

K dfiyah, title of an Arabicgrammar,362n, 

Kabhi, a poet, 566. | 

kail, 25. 

Kai Qubéd, son of Mirz&é Muhammad 
Hakim, 377. 

Kajar, a Turkish tribe, 619. 

Kakars, a tribe, 377. 

Kékar ’Ali Khan Chishti, 408 (No. 92), 


K&ku, Shaikh, 546. 

kald, a coin, 30, 31. 

Kalé Pab4r, 370. 

Kalan Beg, Khwajah, 461. 

kaldwant, or kaldpwat, a singer, 612n. 

Kalilah Damnah, an Arabic work, 106. 

Kalim, a poet, 6022, 

Kalimdtushshu'ard, a work on Persian 
literature, 253. 

Kallé, son of R&i Ram, of Jodhpur, 
899, 476. 

Kallé Kachhwahah, 523 (No. 381). 

Kalyan, of Jaisalmir, 477. 

Kalyén Mall Réthor, of Bikanfr, 316, 
357, 408 (No. 93). 

Kaly4n Singh, son of Mn Singh, 486. 

Kamal, Mulla, 546. 

Kamil Bukhéri, Sayyid, 397. 

Kam4l Khan Gakk’har, 322, 410, 455, 
456, 486. 

Kamal Khan, of J&lor, 622. 

Kaméaluddin KhawAfi, 4452. 

Kamiluddin, father of Mir Abi Turab, 
506. 

Kamaéludd{n Husain, Mauléna, 540. 

Kambi, a tribe, 399, 402. 

KAmf, author of the Nafdis ul Madsir, 
448. 

K&mi, of Sabzwar, a poet, 601. 

Kamil Khan ’Alamgiri, 489. 

K4mil Khan, Mirz&é Khurram, 327, 328, 
459. 

Kamran, Mirz4, 311, 312, 378,379, 380, 
388, 463, 618. 

Kangfr Kachhwahah, 436, 437, 631. 

kdénst, a metallic composition, 41. 

Karam ’Ali, 519. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, 516. 

Karam ullab, son of ‘Alf Mardin Baha- 
dur, 496. 

Karam ullah Kambi, 402, 432. 

Karan Ra&tbor, 359, 483, 

karand, a trumpet, 51. 

Karim Dad Afghan, 331. 

Karm Chand Kachhwabah, 387n. 
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kashk, a dish, 60. 

Kashmiri, Mirza, 472, 473. 

Kashuiniris, their character, 380, 399. 

Kathis, a tribe in Sorat’h, 334. 

katibs, or caligraphists, 100. 

Katis, a tribe, 417. 

Kaukab Qazwin{, 485. 

kaukabch, a royal ensign, 59. 

kaulpatr, a metallic composition, 41. 

Kest Das, son of Jai Mall, 502 (No. 302). 

Kestii Das MAri, 502. 

Kestii Das Raéthor, 310, 526 (No. 408). 

Kewal Ram, 448n, 

Khabitah, a rebel, 356, 356n., 437. 

Khadfjah Begum, 611, 512. 

khafé, a kind of writing, 100. 

Khafi Khan, the historian, 3432., 4452. 

khdk ¢ khaldg, 21, 23, 37. 

khdkshoe, 27. 

KhAlid ibn “Abdullah Qasri, 36. 

Khalil ibn Ahmad, 99. | 

Khalfl Quli, 518 (No. 358). 

Khalil ullah, Shaikh (Shah), 376, 525 
(No. 397). 

Khalfl ullah Yazdi, Mfr, 525, 

Kh4n ’A‘lam, Chalmah Beg, 378 (No. 58). 

Kha&n ’Alam Iskandar Kh4n, 365. 

Khan ’Alam, Mirz& Barkhurd&r, 512 
(No. 328). 

Khfn i A’zam, Mirz& ’Aziz Kokah, 169, 
208, 209, 299, 310, 325 (No. 21), 
397, 451, 603n. 

Khdn Bdbéd, a title, 316. 

Khan Dauran, Shahbeg Khan Arghin, 
377 (No. 57). 

Khan Dauran Shahjahani, 413. 

Khan Jahdn, a title, 330. 

Khan Jahan Barha, 392, 394, 

Khan Jahan, Husain Quli, 172, 204, 329. 

Khan Jahn Lodi, 336, 427 ; vide next 
name. 

Khan Jahin Lodf, governor of Orisa, 
3662. 

Kh&n Jahan Lodi, Pfri, son of Daulat 
Khan Lodf, 503. 


Khéni Kalén, Mfr Muhammad, 322 
(No. 16). 

KhdnKhdndn, a title, 316; insignia, 
316; 312; vide Bairam Khan, 
Man’im Khan, and next name. 

Khan Kh&n&n, Mirz& ’Abdurrahim, son 
of Bairam KhAn, 206, 309, 315, 334 
(No. 29), 862, 451, 503, 569n., 574n., 
576n., 578n., 579n., 585n., 593n., 
599n., 601n., 603n., 606n., 608z., 
613n. 

Kh&n Mirza, 311, 311”. 

Khén Muhammad Qaqshal, 621. 

Khén Zaman ’Ali Quli Shaibéni, 319 
(No. 13), 366, 462, 489, 568. 

Khénahzéd Khan, 466, 472, 493. 

Khand&n, a katib, 102, 617. 

Khangar, of Kachh, 419. 

Khanjar Beg Chaghtai, 533. 

Khanji, Malik, of Jalor, 493. 

Khanzadahs, of Mewat, 334, 391. 

kharal, 23, 25, 26. 

khdrchiné, a kind of gold, 40, 41. 

khardal, a weight, 36. 

khargah, a tent, 54. 

K’hatars, a tribe, 456n., 487n., 522, 522x. 

Khawand Dost, 423. 

k’hichré, 59. 

Khidmatiyah, a class of servants at court, 
252, 282 ; their chief, Khidmat Rai, 
252, 431. 

Khing Suwéar, 448. 

Khizr, (Elias) the Prophet, 5561., 567n., 
581. 

Khizr Khwajah Khan, 365, 366a., 374, 
388, 441, 443, 529, 615. 

Khizr Sultan Gakk’har, 487. 

K’bokars, a tribe, 4562. 

Khbubu, Shaikh, 496 (No. 275). 

Khudawand Khan Dak’hini, 442 (No: 
151), 449. 

Khuda Yar Khan Lati, 363. 

Khurram Begum, 312. 

Kburram Khan, 533. 

Khurram, Prince, 337 ; vide Shabjahan. 
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Khurram, Mirza, vide K4mil Khan. 

Khurramdad, a musician, 613. 

khushkah, a dish, 59. 

khushriz, 276. 

Khusrau, Prince, son of Jahangir, 310, 
327, 414, 414n., 433, 454, 455, 467. 

Khusrau, of Dihli, the poet, ]02n., 540, 
582. 

Khusrau Khan Chirgis, 363, 364, 3642. 

Khusrawi, of Qain, a poet, 591. 

khutbah, read by princes, 185. 

Khwajagan Khwa&jah, 423, 639; vide 
Kbwajab Kalan. 

Khwajagi Khwajah Tahrani, 608, 612. 

Khwajagi Muhammad Husain, 478. 


- Khwdjah Abrér, a saint, 322. 


Khwajah Arab, 204. 

Khwajah Baqi Khan, 459. 

Khwajah Beg Mirza, 619 (No. 365). 

Khwajah Hasan, uncle of Zain Khan 
Kokah, 310, 344. 

Khwéjah Hasan Nagshbandi, 322. 

Khwajah Jahan, Aminé of Hardt, 424 
(No. 110). 

Khwéjah Jahan Dost Muhammad,4772. 

Khwajah Kalan (Khwajagén Khwajah)» 
322, 

Khwajah Sulaimén Afghan, 340. 

Khwajah "Usman Afgh&n, vide Usman. 

Khwénandah, Mir, 465. 

Khwawand Mahmid, 322. 

Kijak Begum, 322. 

Kijak Khwa&jah, 494 (No. 262). 

Kik& Ran& (Rand Part&b), 339, 418, 
443n. 

kilds (gilds], cherries, 65n., 616. 

killing of animals forbidden, 200, 268. 

kindri (lace), 510. 

Kirat, Rajah of Kalinjar, 611. 

Kishn Das Tunwar, 506 (No. 313), 

Kishn Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 

Kishnjoshi, a Sanskrit work, 104. 

Kishwar Khan, 497. 

kitchen, the imperial, 56, 

Kohbar, a tribe, 613. 


kokah, or kokultdsh, or fosterbrother, 
323. 

kokndr, 513. 

Kor Hamzah, 313. 

kornish, a kind of salutation, 158. 

Kroris, 13. 

Kichak ’Ali Khan Kolabf, 438 (No. 138). 

Kufic letters, 99. 

kuhdrs, or palki bearers, 254. 

kuhnah, 23. 

Kujak [Kicbak] Yas4wul, 482. 

kukrah, 23, 24. 

kumaki, a class of troops, 231. 

Kundliwals, a clan, 391, 395. 

kushtah, prepared quicksilver, 563n. 

kuwargah, a musical instrument, 50. 


Lie 226. 


Lachhmi Nardin, of Kiich Bihar, 340; 
vide Lakhmi. 

Lachhmi Narain Shafiq, a Persian wri- 
ter, 4917. . 

Lad, Shaikh, 620. 

Lad Barha, Sayyid, 626 (No. 409). 

lddan, a perfume. 

Ladli Begum, 311, 510. 

Lahauri, Mirza, 500. ; 

Laili, 560x. 

Lakhmij Rai, of Kokrah, 480n.; vide 
Lachhmf{, 

lakrdit, 252. 

la'l tz Jaldli, a coin, 29. 

Lal Kalawant [Miyan Lal], 612, 612n, 

Lal Khan, a singer, 613n. 

Lal Khan Kolabi, 475 (No. 209). 

Lalah, son of Bir Bay, 405, 523 (No. 
387). 

lallah, meaning of, 426n. 

Lamas of Tibbat, 201. 

Land revenue, 13. 

Langahs, a clan, 362. 

Lardli Begum, vide Ladli. 

lért, a kind of silver, 23, 37. 

Lashkar Khan Abul Hasan, 211. 


Lashkar Khan Baérha, 392. 

Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husain, 
407 (No. 90). 

Lashkari, Mirzé, son of Mirz& Yusuf 
Kh4n, 374, 505, 618, 522 (No. 375) ; 
vide Cafshikan Khan. 

Lashkari Gakk’har, 457. 

Lashkarshikan Khan, 339. 

Latif KhwAjah, 196. 

lead, 40. 

Learned men, exchanged for horses, 191 ; 
banished, 187, 189, 190, 191; list 
of them during Akbar’s reign, 537 ; 
where placed in battle, 587n. 

leopards, for hunting, 285, 287, 288, 
523 ; leopard carriages, 150, 

letters, 98. 

Library, the imperial, 103. 

Lilawati, title of a Sanskrit work, 105. 

lime, price of, 223. 

Lisén ul Ghaib, title of a book, 6082. 

Lisinf, a poet, 6032. 

Liwai, a poet, 613n. 

Lodi Khan, son of Qutlu, 520. 

Lohani Afghans, 622. 

Lohar Chak, 479. 

Lon Karan, Raf, 404, 494, 531. 

lubdn, a perfume, 82. 

Inbuttawdrtkh, title of a historical 
work, 447n. 

Latfullah, son of Khusrau Kh4n, 364. 

Lutfullah, son of Said Khan, 466. 


Maxsre I RAHIMY, a historical 
work, 338, 6032. 

Ma’gtiim Beg Cafawi, 426. 

Ma’gtiim Khau Farankhidi, 351, 400, 
410, 443 (No. 157). 

Macuim Khan Kaébuli, 189, 342, 343, 
351, 400, 431n., 446, 4482., 621. 

Ma’cim, Mir, of Bhakkar, 614 (No. 514). 

Ma'cim, Mir, of Kabul, 323. 

Ma’cuim, Mir, of Kashan, 594. 

madad + ma’dsh, vide sayurghal. 


Ma'dan ul afkdr, a Masnawi, 514. 

madddt, a class of letters, 1032. 

Madhu Singh, of Kokrah, 401, 480n. 

Madhi Singh, 605. 

Madhu Singh Kachhwahah, 418 (No. 
104). 

Madhu Singh Shaikbéwat, 419. 

Madhukar Bundelé, of Undchah, 356, 
389, 390, 430, 452, 458, 487, 488. 

Madrasahs, 279 ; Humayun’s at Dibli, 
538. 

maghribi, a dirham, 36. 

Maghribiyah, a dass of saints, 507. 

Mah Bani Begum, 328, 334, 336. 

Méh Jujak Begum, 318, 322. 

Maha Singh, grandson of Mén Singh, 
Kachhwahah, 340, 447. 

Maha Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 

Mahabat Khan, 337, 338, 339, 347,371, 
414. 

Mahabat KhA4n ’Alamgfri, 522. 

Mahdbhédrat, 104, 1052., 210. 

Mahapater, the singer, 6l1n. 

Mahdawi Sect, 490. [ 480. 

Mahdi Qasim Khan, 348 (No. 36), 372, 

Mahdi Khwajah, 420. 

Mahes Das Rathor, 359: 

Mahmands, an Afghan tribe, 345, 397. 

Mahmid, son of Babi Mankli, 473. 

Mahmid of Barha, Sayyid, 389 (No. 75): 

Mahmid, of Basakhwan, 177, 452. 

Mahmud Bigarah, Sultan of Gujrat, 506. 

Mahmid, son of Daulat.Khan Lodf, 503. 

Mahmid, of Ghazni, 4562. 

Mahmid Is-haq, a katib, 102. 

Mahmid Khan, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
505. 

Mahmid, Malik, of Sistén, 314. 

Mahmud, Mir, Mahwi, a poet, 585x. 

Mahmud, Mir Munshi, 449. 

Mahmud, Mirza, Gurgani, 460. 

Mahmud Pak’hliwal, 501. 

Mahmud Siyatsh, a k&tib, 101. 

Mahmud, Sultan of Bhakkar, 362, 420, 
421, 422. 


Mahmtd Shéh (II.), Sultan of Gujrat, 
385. 

Mahmid Sultan Mirza, 461, 462. 

Mahmidis, a sect, 452. 

mahtdbé, 46. 

Mahum Anagah, 316, 323, 324, 328, 
332, 381. 

mahuwé tree, 70, 616. 

Mahwi Hamadani, a poet, 685. 

Maidani Afghans, 499. 

Maili, of Hardt, 571. 

Main, or Munj, a Rajput clan, 526. 

Maji, a tribe, 610n. 

Majma' ul Abkdr, a work, 5692. 

Majnin Khan Qéqshal, 326, 368, 369 

No. 50). 

Mak’han Barha, 392. 

Makhcug Khan, 388 (No. 70). 

Makhdum ul Mulk, Abdullah of Sultan- 
pur, 169, 172, 173, 175, 177, 185, 
187, 189, 374, 544. 

Makhft, the nom-de-plume of two Impe- 
rial princesses, 309, 510. 

Mak’hi, a musician, 6132. 

Makhzan i Afghdnf, a history, 606. 

mal, or Gujrat wrestlers, 219, 253. 

maldagtr, a perfume, 82. 

Malays, 616. 

Maldeo, Rajah, of Jodhpir, 315, 316, 
429, 430. 

malghubah, a dish, 61. 

maltk, a title, 369n. 

Malik Ahmad Dakhli, a poet, 608. 

Malik ’Ali, Khwajab, 616 (No. 330). 

Malik ’Ambar, 491, 503, 504. 

Malik Bir, 456. 

Malik Kalan, 456. 

Malik Kid, 456. 

Malik Ma’sid, 509. 

Malik, Maulana, a k&tib, 102. 

Malik Pilu, 456z. 

Malikushshua’rd, 491, 548x. 

Malka Sain, of Kuch Bihar, 331. 

Mallu (Qadir Khan), 428. [ 520. 

Mamrez Khan, son of ‘Usman Lohani, 


yal 


man, a coin, 30. 

Man Tunwar, of Gwaliar, 6112. 

Mancabdars, 231, 236, 238; muster 
one-fourth, or one-fifth, of their con- 
tingents, 244; salaries, 240, 243, 
248 ; below the rank of commanders 
of Two Hundred, 527; — under 
Jahangir and Shahjahan, 535 vide 
grandees. 

Mangir, Mir, 590. 

mandal, a tent, 54, 78. 

Mangarials, a tribe, 4562. 

mangoes, 67, 68, 544. 

Manijah Begum 499, 511,512, 

mankli, meaning of, 370, 370n., 473. 

Manohar, son of Lonkaran,494No.265). 

Manrup Kachhwahah, 388. 

Man Singh Darbari, 506. 

Man Singh Kachhwahah, Rajah, 206, 
339 (No. 30), 418, 4182. 

Man Singh Kachhwahah, 506 (No. 314). 

ma’gali, a kind of writing, 99. 

Maggtid, Khwajah, of Harat, the engra- 
ver, 27, 52, 53. 

Magqg¢ud, son of Makhetig Khan, 388. 

Magg¢iid ’Ali, of Werkopai, 6082. 

Magqctid ’Ali Kor, 437 (No. 138). 

markiz, a caligraphical term, 103z. 

Markizuladwar, title of a work, 549n. 

marriage, laws of different sects, 174; 
Akbar’s laws regarding, 277 ; taxes 
on, 278; age fixed for, 195, 203. 

Ma'rif Mauléné, a katib, 100. 

Marif Cadr, Shaikh, 471. 

Maryam-makdnt, title of Akbar’s mo- 
ther, 309, 48, 62, 455. 

Maryam-zamani, title of Jahangir’s 
mother, 309, 619. 

Mashdrig ulanwér, a work, 547. 

Masih (Messiah), 5562. 

Masiha Kairanawi, a poet, 544. 

Masnad i Ali, 502, 523. 

Mas’id Husain Mirza, 330, 461, 462. 

Matdii’, an Arabic work, 362z. 

match-locks, 113 ;—bearers, 116, 261,254. 


Mat’hura Das Khatri, 23 (No. 379). 

Maulanézadah Shukr, 541. 

Mawdrid ul kilam, title of a book, 549n. 

Mawis, an aboriginal race, employed by 
Akbar, 252. 

Mazhari, of Kashmir, a poet, 584. 

measures, 88n., 225, 226, 229; of Kash- 
mir, 346. 

Medni Rai Chauhan, 470 (No. 198). 

melons, different kinds of, 65, 523. 

metals, origin of, 38 ; compositions, 41. 

Mewrahs, runners, 252. 

Micri Begum, 618, 

mid, a perfume, 80. 

Mihr ’Ali Barlés, 342. 

Mihr ’Ali Khén Sildoz, 435 (No. 130). 

Mihr ’Ali Kolabi, 351, 353, 354, 463. 

mihrdbt, a coin, 33. 

mihrkul, a kind of cloth, 95, 617. 

Mibrunnis&é, vide Nur Jahan. 

Mihtar Jauhar, 441n. 

Mihtar Khan Anisuddin, 417 (No. 102). 

Mihtar Sa’adat, 497. 

Mihtar Sakai, 441. 

milk, vide sayurghal. 

millennium, 106z., 169”., 191, 198, 453. 

minerals, 39. 

Mint, Imperial, 16, 18, 495; Akber's 
mint-towns, 31. 

Mir ’Adl, 268. 

Mir ‘Arz, an officer, 257, 259, 334. 

Mir Atash, a title, 470. 

Mir Bakéwal, or master of the Kitchen, 
57. 

Mir Kalan, Mauléné, 540. 

Mir Khalifah, 420. 

Mir Khan, 416, 472. 

Mir Khén Yaséwul, 518 (No. 361). 

Mir Khaw&fi, Khwéjah, 445s. 

Mir Khwéjah, son of Sultan Khwéjah, 
423. 

Mir Manzil, or quarter-master, 47. 

Mir Rubdi, a title, 602. 

Mir Sdmdn, a title, 384. 

Mir Shab, 5108. 


miraculous events, 355; vide Akbar. 

Mirak Bah&dur Arghun, 475 (No. 208). 

Mirak Jaléir, 521. 

Mirak Khan, 439. 

Mirak Khan Bab&dur, 532. 

Mirak Khwajah, 525. 

Mirak Khwajab, Chingiz Khan, 442. 

Mirak, Mirzé, Razawi Khén, 438. 

Mirén Bukhari, Sayyid, 397. 

Miran Gadr J ahan, 468. 

Miran Mubarak, of Khandesh, 309. 

Miran Muhammad Shah, of Khéndesh, 
326. 

Mir-dt ul kdindt, title of a book, 
5687. 

mirdahah, a non-commissioned officer, 
1162., 252, 254. 

Mirzds, the, their genealogy and revolt, 

461; vide rebellion. 

Mirzé Ahmad, Khwéjah, 508, 612. 

Mirzé Beg Shahri, 424, 

Mirzé Khén Nishépuri, 502 (No. 303).. 

Mirzé Khan, or Mirzé KhbhénKbanén, 
vide KhénKhanan Mirzé.’Abdurra- 
him. 

Mirza Khwéjab, son of Mirzé Asadullah, 
522 (No. 371). 

Mirzé Quli Khén, 376, 385, 530. 

Mirz4 Quli Maili, 571. 

Mirza Rajah, vide M&a Singh. 

Mirzé Shahi, 413. 

Mirz& Sultan, son of Mirzé Shdéhrukh 
Badakhshi, 313. 

Mirz&dah ’Ali Khan, 443 (No. 152). 

misqdl, a weight, 36. 

mistar, of copyists, 52n. 

Miyén Chand, a singer, 612. 

Miyan 'Isé Khan Lobéni, father of 
*Usman, 520. 

Miyan Joh, 371. 

Miyén Khan Ghori, 326. 

Miyéa Lal, vide L&l Kaléwant. 

Miyén Tansen, vide Tansen. 

Miyan Wajihuddin, 538. 

Miydnah Afghans, 456, 506. 
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Mohan Das, Rai, 470. 

Mohan Kachhwahah, 398. (104, 

Mohesh Makdnand, a Sanskrit work, 

money, Persian, Hindisténi,and Tirani 
equivalents, 486. 

monopolies, imperial, 479. 

moon, in dreams signifies luck, 321. 

moth, its love to the candle, 576n. 

Mot’h Réjah, vide Udai Singh. 

mu'allag, 300. 

Muarrikh Khén, 518. 

mu’dtab, meaning of, 433. 

Mu’azzam Khén, 492, 521n. 

Mu’azzam Khwajah, 366n., 408, 524. 

Mubarak i Bukhbérf, of Gujrat, 385, 397. 

Mubarak Kashmiri, Sayyid, 479. 

Mubérak Khan Gakk’har, 455, 457, 486. 

Mubérak Khan, wazir of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Bhakkar, 421. 

Mubarak, Mullé, 195. 

Mubarak Shah, a katib, 100, 

Mubarak of Nagor, Shaikh, father of 
Abulfazl, 169, 185, 187, 198, 209, 
400, 537, 569n. 

Mubarak, Shaikh, of Alwar, 537. 

Mubérak, Shaikh, of Gwaliar, 537. 

Mubariz Khén ’Adli, 456. 

Muc’ab ibn Zubair, 36. 

Mucéhib Khén, 533n. 

Muctafa Ghilzi, 486 (No. 246). 

Muctafa Khan, 4452., 501. 

Mu¢tafa, Mullé, of Jaunptr, 500. 

Muflis, Mirza, 541. 

Mufriddt i Ma'gimi, title of a book, 
514. " 

Mughis, Mir, Mahwi, 585, 585n. 

Mughuls, look upon ‘nine’ as a sacred 
number, 3642. 

Mughul Khan, son of Zain Khan, 346, 

Mugbul, Mirz&, Badakhshi, 313. 

Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

Muhammad, son of Daulat Khan Lodi, 
003. 


Muhaminad Ardisténi, Haji, 525 (No. 
JdUY). 


Muhammad Bukhéri, Shaikb, 396 (No. 
77). 

Muhammad, Haji, of Khabush4n, 606s. 

Muhammad, H§ji, a kétib, 100. 

Muhammad, Mauléna, 541. . 

Muhammad, Mullé, of Aubah, a k&tib, 
101. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Kingrf, 514. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Tattab, 378, 500. 

Muhammad, Mullé, of Yazd, 175, 182, 
189. 

Muhammad, Mirz&, 492 (No. 259). 

Muhammad, of Qazwin, a k&tib, 101. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the Mahdawi, 
546. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, 422. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir’Adl, 438 (No. 
140), 490. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Rohtés (Bibér), 
400. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Bahronch, 545; 
—, a katib, 102. 

Muhammad Agghar, vide Ashraf Khén. 

Muhammad Acghar, Bahér Khan, 405 
(No. 87). 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 487. 

Muhammad 'Ali, of J&m, 523 (No. 377). 

Mubammad Amin, a katib, 103. 

Muhammad Amin Diwénah, 334. 

Muhammad Amin, HAfiz, 185. 

Muhammad A’zam Héji, 581n. 

Muhammad Bakhtyar, of Jalesar, 426. 

Muhammad Béqi Knén Kokah, vide 
Baqi Khan. 

Muhammad Bagir Harawi, 355. 

Muhammad Béqi Tarkhan, 362. 

Muhammad Caélib, 413. 

Muhammad Calih, cadr, 272. 

Muhammad (4lih, Khwajagi, 628. 

Muhammad Calih, Mirzé, 3642. 

Mubammad Cali, of Mézandarén, 590. 

Muhammad Fikr{i, Sayyid, 612. 

Muhammad Ghaus, Shaikh, of Gwéliér, 
367, 457, 408, 539. 

Mubammad Hakim Hafiz, a katib, 101. 
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Muhammad Hakim Mirzé, Akbar's bro- 
ther, king of Kabul, 312 ; his daugh- 
ter, 312 ; his sister, 449 ; his mother, 
318, 320, 322; 317, 344, 377, 
465, 469, 470, 609n. 

Muhammad Husain, of Kashmir, a 
kétib, 102, 

Muhammad Husain, of Tabriz, a k&tib, 
102. 

Mubammad Husain, Khwajah, a katib, 
101. 

Muhammad Husain, Khwa&jagi, 478, 
485 (No. 241). 

Muhammad Husain Lashkar Khan, 
407 (No. 90). 

Muhammad Husain Mirza, 325, 461, 
462. 

Muhammad Husain Mirzé Cafawi, 313. 

Muhammad Husain Naziri, 5679, 579n. 

Muhammad ’Is4 Tarkhan, 362. 

Muhammad ‘It4bi, 588, 5882. 

Muhammad KhAn, 525 (No. 400). 

Muhammad Khan Dhar, a singer, 612. 

Muhammad Khan Gakk’har, 455, 486. 

Muhammad Khan Jalair, 411. 

Muhammad Khén Niy&zi, 483 (No. 
239). 

Muhammad Khan Sharafuddin Oghlé 
Takli, 425, 608. 

Mubammad Khan Turkméo, 516 (No. 
340). 

Muhanmad Mas’tid, son of Ahmad Beg 
Kébuli, 466. 

Muhammad Mirak Calibi, 583. 

Muhammad Mirzé Cafawi, Sultan, 426. 

Muhammad Mimin Hafizak, 6132. 

Muhammad Payandah, vide Péyandah 
KhAén. 

Muhammad Qéqshal, Mirza, 370. 

Muhammad Qésim Khana, of NishApur, 
353 (No. 40), 6032. 

Muhammad Qésim Khan Mir Atish, 
478. 

Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 6132. 

Muhammad Qasim Shédi Shah, 103. 


Muhammad Quii Afshar, 411. 
Muhammad Quli Khan Barlés, 34l, 
(No. 31), 366. 
Muhammad Quli Khén Turkmén, 474 
(No, 203). 
Muhammad Quli Toqbéi, 434 (No. 129). 
Muhammad Rizé Nau’, 606a. 
Muhammad Sa’'id, 416, 481. 
Muhammad Shah, of Dihli, 395. 
Muhammad Sharif, son of I’timédud- 
daulah, 433, 509, 511, 512. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khwajah, 508, 512. 
Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 443. 
Muhammad Sharif Nawai, 602. 
Muhammad Sharif Sarmadi 516, 607. 
Muhammad Sharif Wugii'l, 591. 
Muhammad Sultén Mirza, 461, 462. 
Muhammad Tabib, Mirza, of Sabzwar, 
442. 
Muhammad Talib, son of Shaistah Khan, 
611. 
Muhammad Wafa, 494. 
Muhammad Yér Uzbak, 382. 
Muhammad Zahid, of Balkh, 176. 
Muhammad Zamén, 508, 533. 
Muhammad Zamfén, Mirzé, Badakhshi, 
313. 


Muhammadans, intermarry with Hin- | 


dus, 469, 470. 

muhaggaq, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

Muhi, of Shiréz, a katib, 100. 

Mubibb ’Alf Khén, son of Mir Kbalifah, 
420 (No. 101). 

Mubibb ’Alf Khan Robtasi, 422, 530. 

Muhibb ’Ali Khawafi, Khwajah, 516 
(No. 347). 

Mubibbullah, Mir, 507. 

Muhkam Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Muhsin Khan, 376. 

Muhtarim Beg, 443. 

Muhtarim Begum, 312. 

Muhtashim Khan, 493. 

muhur, a coin, 30. 

Mu’in, Qazi, 645. 

mu'int, a coin, 30, 62. 


Mu’ inudd{n, author of Tafsir ¢ Ma’ dxf, 
523, 

Mu'‘inuddin, of Faréh, a k&étib, 100. 

Mu'inuddin Ahmad Khén Farankhidf, 
434 (No. 128), 641. 

Mu 'inuddin Chisht{ Sigizf, of Ajmir, 
401, 540. 

Mu 'inuddin Tantirf, a kétib, 100. 

Mu’izz, Mir, of Késhan, a kétib, 102. 

Mu’izzul Mulk, Mir, 189, 381 (No. 61). 

MujAbid Khén, 383, 421, 494, 533. 

Mu'jamul Buldda, a work on geogra- 
phy, 106. 

mujannas, a kind of horse, 140, 233. 

Mujtahid, 186. 

Mukammal Kbén, 105, 6192. 

Mukarram Khan, 489, 493, 621. 

Mukarram Mirzé Cafawi, 315. 

Mukatman Bhadauriah, 488 (No. 249). 

Mukhli¢ Kbén, 505. 

Mukhlicullah Khén, 466. 

Mukhtér Beg, son of Agh& Mullé, 
497 (No. 278). 

mukhi, a pénleaf, 616. 

Mukund, zamindar of Fatbébéd (Ben- 
gal), 374. 

Mukund Deo, of Orisé, 6112. 

Mulla Mir, 642. 

mules, imperial, 152; where bred, 497 ; 
imported, 152; their food, 152; 
harness, 153 ; how mustered, 216. 

Multafit Kbén, 472. 

Mimin Khawéfi, Kbwéjah, 447. 

Mumin MarwéArid, 101. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 369, 601n., 512, 615. 

Munawwar, Shaikh, an author, 106, 
189, 547. 

Mun’im Khan, Kbén Khénan, 263, 317 
(No. 11), 334, 371, 384, 427, 440. 

Minis Khén, 417. 

Munj, a Réjput clan, 526, 

munj, a kind of grass, 396. 

Munkir and Nakir, two angels, 500. 

munshiydt, or letters, of Abul Fath 
Giléni, 425n, | 


Mungif Khan, 477 (No. 222). 

muqasd, 263. 

Mugarrab Khén (Akbarshéhi), 373. 

Mugarrab Khan, 543. 

Mugbil Khén, 408. 

Mugim ’Arab, vide Shujé’at Khén. 

Mugim i Harawi, 420, 421. 

Mugim Khén, 371. 

Mugim Khan, son of Shujé’at Khan, 
523 (No. 386). 

Muqim, Khwajah, son of Khwéjah 
Mirak, 525 (No. 401). [420. 

Mugqim, Mirz4, son of Mirza Zul-nun, 

Mugqim Nagshbandi, 433. 

Mugqim Shabjahani, 413. 

mugti’, or jdgirddr, 256. 

Muréd, Prince, Akbar’s son, born and 
died, 309, 618; his complexion, 
309 ; 48, 1412. ;called Pahéri, 182z ; 
is instructed in Christianity, 182, 
183 ; 335, 883, 543, 5747., 618. 

Murad Bakhsh, Prince, 472, 478. 

Murad Cafawi, son of Mirz&é Rustam, 
314, 315. 

MurAd Khén, 373 (No. 64). 

Muréd, Mir, of Juwain, 498 (No. 282). 

Muréd, Mir, Kol&bi, 523 (No. 380). 

Muréd Quif Sultén, 486, 487. 

Murtaza Khan, vide Farid i Bukhérf. 

Murtaz& Khén, Husamaddin Inji, 451 
472, 

Murtazé Khan, Mir, 449 (No. 162). 

Murtazé, Mirza, 327. 

Murtaz& Nizam Shéh, 336, 449. 

Murtaza Sharif, Mir, 449, 540. 

Musa, Shaikh, Fathpuri, 402, 408. 

Misé, Shaikh, Lahori, 539. 

Misa, Shaikh, 644. 

musda’adat, or advances to officers, 265. 

musamman, a dish, 60. 

Miusawi Sayyids, 381, 482. 

Mushfiqi of Bukhara, a poet, 583. 

music, at court, 51, 611; schools of, 
6liz.; abolished by Aurangzib, 
613. 
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Mu'tamid Khan, 478, 521n. 

Mu’tamid Khan Bakhshi, 413. 

Mu’tamid Khan Muhammad Calih, 445n. 

mutanjah, a dish, 61. 

Muzaffar, brother of Khan ’Alam, 502 
(No. 304). 

Muzaffar, king of Gujrét, 326, 332, 
334, 335, 383, 386, 518; wide 
Nat’hu. 

Muzaffar Husain Mirzé, 353, 461 (No. 
180), 463. 

Muzaffar Husain, Mirza, Cafawi, 313 
(No. 8), 314. 

Muzaffar Kh&n Barha, 392, 394, 505. 

Muzaffar Khan Turbati, Khwaéjah Mu- 
zaffar ’Alfi, 332, 348 (No. 37), 368, 
439. 

Muzaffar Khin Ma'miri, 504. 

Muzaffar Lodi, 505. 

Muzaffar, Mirza, son of Sult4n Husain 
Mirz4, 362. 

Muzaffar Mughul, 512. 


N ACI B Shah, son of Quthi, 520. 

Nacir Main, 526 (No. 410). 

Naciré, 383. 

Nacir Khusrau, a poet, 190, 198. 

Naciruddin Pak’hliwél, Sultan, 454. 

Nagirulmulk, vide Pir Muhammad 
Khan. | 

Nagrullah, son of Mukhtér Beg, 497. 

Nagrullah, Cuff, 100. 

Nadi ’Ali Arlat, 608. 

Nadi ’Ali, Hafiz, 508. 

Nadi ’Ali Maidani, 507 (No. 817), 

Nadir Shah, 363. 

Nadiri, name of several poets, 605, 6052. 

Nadir ulmulk, 590z. 

Nafdis ulmadsir, a work on literature, 
448n. 

nafir, a trumpet, 51. 

Nahid Begum, 420. 

Naik Bakhsh, a singer, 611. [313. 

Najabat Khan, Shujé’ Mirz4 Badakhshi, 


Najat Khan, Mirza, 374, 439 (No. 142). 

Najibah Anaguah, 398. 

Najmuddin ’Ali Khan Barha, 392. 

Najmuddin Muhammad Kah{, 566n. 

ndkhudd, or shipcaptain, 281. 

Nal Daman, a poem, 106, 548, 550. 

Naman Das Kachhwahah, 483. 

name of grandfather given toa child, 
497. 

namgirah, or awning, 46. 

Nami, a poet, 514. 

Nanak J&rju, a singer, 612. 

naphtha, 40. 

Napoleon I., 587n. 

Nagqabat Khan, 406. 

Nagqib Khén, 104, 105n, 106, 447 (No. 
161). 

nagtr, a weight, 36. 

nagqdrah, a drum, 61 ;—khdnahk, 47. 

nagshbandi, its meaning, 423n. 

Narain Das Réthor, of dar, 433. 

narndl, a kind of gun, 113. 

ndshpdtt, a melon, 65. 

naskh, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

nasta'lig, a kind of writing, 101, 102. 

Nat’hi, of Gujrat, Muzaffar Shéh, 385, 
386 ; vide Muzaffar Shah. 

Nau ‘i, a poet, 606. 

Naurang Khan, 334, 463, 531, 572n. 

nauruiz, or New Year’s day, 183, 276. 

Nauruz Beg Qéqshal, 437. 

NawAi, 6022. 

Nawazish Khan Sa’dullah, 363, 368x. 

Nazar Bahddur, 374. 

Nazar Be Uzbak, 455 (No. 169). 

Nazar Khan Gakk’har, 486 (No. 247). 

Nazar Muhammad Khan, of Balkh, 481. 

Naziri, the poet, 579, 579n., 613n. 

newswriters, 208, 338. 

New Year's day, 183, 276. 

nidriyah, 23, 

Nicdbugeibydn, a Persian primer, 412. 

nichoiwdlah, 26. 

Nikallii, a Turkish tribe, 619. 

Nil Kant’h, of Orisa, 608 (No. 318). 
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nimah suwdrdn, 254. 

Ni'matullah Bawwab, a katib, 101. 

nine, a favorite number of the Mughuls, 
36 4a. 

Niyabat Khén, the rebel, 400, 403, 
425, 437. 

Niyazi Afghans, 484. 

Nizim, of Jélor, 494. . 

Nizam, Qazi, vide Gh4zi Khan Ba- 
dakhshi. 

Nizim, Shaikh, 538. 

Nizami, of Qazwin, 103. 

Nizim Murtaza Khan, Sayyid, 469. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad, the historian, 
420n., 436, 514, 528. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad, son of Sh&h Mu- 
hammad Khan, 516 (No. 341). 

Nizamuddin Aulia, 440. 

Nizamuddin, Jam, 362. 

Nizamulmulk, Khwajah, 496. 

Nizamulmulk Tisi, 583. 

Nugrat Yar Khan B&rha, 392, 395. 

nugtahs, 453. 

Nugqtawis, a sect, 452, 597. 

Nuram, 526 (No. 416). 

Nuri, a poet, 542. 

Nur Jahan, [Nur Mahall] 309, 310, 311, 
337,.3838, 369, 509 to 511. 

Nurndmah, title of a poem, 412. 

Nur Qulij, 480 (No. 229). 

Nuruddin Mirza, son of A'caf Khan IL, 
369, 433. 

Nuruddfa Muhammad Nagshbandi, 
Mirza, 309, 618. 

Niiruddin Qarari, a poet, 586, 586n. 

Niruddin Tarkhén, 424, 524, 541. 

Nirullah, a katib, 103. 

Nirullah Inju, 451. 

Nurullah, Mir, 545. 

Niurullah, Qizf, 346. 

Nurunnisé Begum, a wife of Jahangir, 
464, 477n. 

Nuzhatularwéh, a gifistic book, 181, 
547, : 


Onis Singh Bhadauriah, 489, 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 19, 20, 22. 

opium eating, excessive, 378, 384n. ; 
vide drinking. 

oranges, 69, 

Ordat Kachhwahah, 483. 

ordeals, 205. 


P ACHWARIAH, a kind of horse, 
103. 

Padishah Khwajah, 459. 

Padishah Quli, 480, 596. 

padre, a Portuguese priest, 182. 

pagosht, one of Akbar’s regulations, 217. 

Pahar, of Jalor, 494. 

Pahar Khan Baloch, 351, 526 (No. 407). 

Pahar Singh Bundeld, 407, 488. 

Pahari, nickname of Prince Murad, 309. 

pahit, 59. 

pahluwan, or wrestler, 253. 

péiks, or runners, 138 ; vide postrunners. 

parkdr, 26. 

painting, art of, 96, 107; discouraged 
by Islam, 108 ; painters of Europe, 
96 ; wide Akbar. 

Pairawi, of Sawah, a poet, 600. 

paisah, a coin, 31. 

palds, a wood, 298. 

palki bearers, 254, 

pan, 72, 73, 616. 

panchtoliah, a stuff, 510. 

Panchiu, Shaikh, 538, 617, 

pandau, a coin, 30, 31, 

panidlah, a fruit, 70. 

pantwar, 26. 

panj, & coin, 30. 

Pédpd, the Pope, 183. 

paper, variegated, invention of, 101. 

Parhez Bani Begum, 314. 

Parisram, Rajah of Jammi, 345. 

Parmanand K’hatri, 476 (No. 214). 

Parsi feasts, kept by Akbar, 276; vide 
Akbar, Zoroastrians. 


péras stone, 402. 

Pari-¢urat, a masnawi, 514. 

Parichhat Zamindar, 493. 

Partab Bundela, 488. 

Partab, Rai of Mankot, 345. 

Partab Rana (Rané Kik&), 387, 400, 
443n., 519. 

Partib Singh Kachhwahah, 516 (No. 
336). 

Partab Ujjainiyah, 513n. 

parwdnchahs, 263, 

Parwdncht, an officer, 259. 

Parwiz, Prince, 310, 311, 314, 336, 337, 
344, 4777. 

Parwizdad, a musician, 6132. 

Patr Das, Rai Bikramajit, 439, 469 
(No. 196). 

pdulah, a coin, 31. 

pay, of soldiers, 247, 251, 252, 254, 
504 ; of mancabdars, 248 ; of Ahadfs 
250. 

Payami, a poet, 601. [518. 

Paiyandah Khan Mughul, 387 (No. 68), 

Payandah Muhammad Tarkh&n, 362. 

payments, how made, 262, 263, 264. 

pensions, 474, 510. 

perfumes, 73, 74, 75, 77. 

Peshrau Khan, 497 (No. 280). 

phardit, 253. 

Pharao, proverbial in the East, 160n., 
169, 170, 181. 

Pichah Jén Anagah, 344. 

pickles, 64 

pigeon flying, 298. 

piles, prevent a man from joining in 
public worship, 177. 

pineapples, 68. 

pinjar, 25. 

Pir "Alf Beg, 316. 

Pir Khan [Pir], son of Daulat Khén 
Lodi, 508. 

Pir Khan, of Jélor, 623, 

Pir Muhammad, a katib, 101. 

Pir Muhammad Khén Shirwins (Mall4), 
324 (No. 20), 359x., 541, 619. 
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Pirzadah, Liwai, a poet and musician, 
613, 613n. 

pital, vide brass. 

piydr, a fruit, 71. 

plantain tree, 70. 

play, at court, 203, 297, 303, 349. 

Poets, of Akbar’s reign, 548ff; poets 
laureate of India, 491, 548”., 611; 
vide Kabi Rai, Malik ushshu’aré. 
Vide also the following Poets, men- 
tioned in the Ain,—Acafi, Amri, 
Anfsi, Arslan, Ashki, Asiri, A’tish{ ; 
Babé Talib; Cabri, Carfi (Cuiraff) 
Kashmiri, Carfi Sawaji, Cabubi, 
Caib, Calihi, Cufi; Dakbli, Dauri, 
Dawdi; Faizi (Fayyazi), Faizi 
Sarhind{, Fahmi, Fanai, Farebf, 
Farisf{, Fikrf{, Fusini; Ghairati, 
Ghayirf, Ghazéli, Ghaznawi, Hai- 
dar Mu’ammAé{, Haidari, Hairati, 
Halati, Halimi, Hamdami, Ha- 
shimi, Hayati, Haziq, Husain 
Marwi, Huznfi, Huzutri; Imémi, 
"Itébi ; Jami, Jazbi, Judai; Kahi, 
Kalim, K&mi, Kami Sabzwari, 
Khusrau, Khusrawi; Lisani, Li- 
wai; Mahwi, Maili, Makhfi, Ma- 
sihé, Mazhari, Mushfiqi; NaAcgir 
Khusrau, Nadiri, Nam{, Nau‘, 
Naw&{, Naziri, Nuri; Pairawi, 
Payami; Qaidf, Qaréri, Qasim 
Arslan, Qasim Jundébidi, Qésimi, 
Qudsi ; Rafi’i, Rahdi, Rahi, Razai, 
Ruswii; Samri, Sanai, Shaikh 
Saqi, Saqqé, Sarkhush, Sarmadi, 
Sawadi, Shafiq, Shahri, Shapir, 
Sheri, Shifai, Shikebi, Shuja‘i, 
Siréjé, Sultan; Taqiy&, Tariqi, 
Tashbfh{; Ulfatf, ’Urfi; Wali, 
Wafai, Wali Dasht Bayézi, Walihi, 
Wagri, Wuqit'i. 

porters, vide Darban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Ak- 
bar’s court, 168, 182, 191, 618; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 172, 
440, 499. 
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post, post-runners, 252z. 

Prasuttam Singh Kachhwahah, 458. 

Pratab, vide Partéb. 

precious stones, 15, 451, 5102; vide 
diamond, ydgiit. 

prices of articles, 62; of ice, 56; of 
building materials, 223; vide 
wages. 

Printing, art of, in India, 99n. 

prisoners, how treated, 330. 

Prit’hi Chand Kachhwahah, 495. 

Pnit’hi Singh Bundela, 488. 

Prophet, the, abused at court, 196. 

prostitutes, segregated, 192. 

prostration, or sijdak, 159, 159n., 181, 
192. 

Public Works, 222, 

punhar, 24, 26. 

Puran Mall, of Gidhor, 340, 480n. 

Puran Mall Kachhwahah, 329. 

Purbin Khan, a musician, 612. 

Puruk’hotam, Rai,a Bréhman, 180, 528. 


(), BIL son of ’Atiq, 526 (No. 412). 

Qabul Khan, 457 (No. 137), 516. 

gabult, a dish, 60. 

Qadam Rasil,or Qadam Mubédrak, or 
foot print of the prophet, 198, 507. 

Qédir Khan Mallu, 428. 

Qadir Quli, 525 (No. 402). 

gaicuért, a kind of camphor ; vide 
Sangiri, 78. 

Qaidi, of Shiraz, a poet, 599. 

Qaim KhAn, 371. 

qalandart, a kind of tent, 46, 54. 

qalyah, a dish, 61. 

Qamar Khan, 448, 485 (No. 243). 

qumarghah, akind of hunting, 284. 

Qandahari Mahall, 314. 

Qanbar Be, 455. 

Qdnun, a medical work, 467. 

Qagqshal, a clan, 369, 369n. 

Qaré Bahadur, 460 (No. 179). 

Qara Bahri, 516 (No. 345). 


Qura Beg Farrashbegi, 313. 

Qaré Khén Turkman, 355. 

Qarégoinlii Turks, 315, 619. 

Qaratigq Khan, 400, 516. 

~ Qaré Turks, 371n. 

Qaré Yusuf, 315. 

Qaréchah Khan, 388. 

gardrndémah, 263. 

Qarari, Niruddin of Gilan, a poet, 
175, 586. : 

gardwals, or hunters, 282, 289. 

Qarlyghs, a tribe, 454, 501. 

Qésim, Mulla and Maulana, 545. 

Qasim ’Ali Khan, 465 (No. 187). 

Qisim Arslan, a poet, 103, 609. 

Qasim Badakhshi, Mir, 499 (No. 283). 

Qasim [Khan] Barha, Sayyid, 336, 392, 
407, 408 419, (No. 105). 

Qasim Beg, 106, 517 (No. 350), 541. 

Qasim Beg Khan, 378. 

Qasim Jundbadi, Mirza, 591. 

Qasim K6&hi, a poet, 209, 566. 

Qasim Khan Kasu, 443. 

Qasim Khan Mir Bahr, 379 (No. 59), 
620. 

Qasim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 498. 

Qasim Khan Sistani, 439. 

Qasim Khwajah, 507 (No. 316). 

Qasim Kohbar, a musician, 613. 

Qasim Kokah, 420. 

Qasim, Shaikh, Muhtashim Khan, 493. 

Qasimi, of Mézandaran, a poet, 610. 

Qawim Khan, 371. 

Qazaq Khan Taklu, 426, 508. 

Qdzi, 268; general character of Qazis, 
269. 

Qazi ’Ali, 411, 528. 

Qazi Khan Badakhshi, 383. 

 Qf&zi Khan Bakhshi, 477 (No. 223). 

Qazi Hasan, of Qazwin, 498 (No. 281). 

gimah paldo, a dish, 60; gimah shirbd, 
60. 

girdt, a weight, 36. 

qirbak, a title, 393n. 

Qismiyah Banu, 618. 
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qisrdq, a mare, 135. 

gitmir, a weight, 36. 

Qiya Khan, 437. 

Qiya Khan, son of Cahib Khan, 464 
(No. 184). 

Qiyam Khan, son of Shah Muhammad 
Qalati, 433. 

giibiiz, a musical instrument, 613. 

Qtich Beg Huméytini, 455. 

Qudsi, of Karbala, a poet, 602. 

quicksilver, 39; habitually eaten, 401 ; 
when called kushtah, 5632. 

qulij, meaning of, 3552., 500. 

Qulij Khan, 34, 309, 354. 

Qulijullah, 501. 

gullatain, 202. 

Qunduq Khan, 464 (No. 181). 

Qundiz Khan, 376, 464. 

gur, or collection of weapons, royal 
flags, &c., 50, 109, 110, 282. 

Quraish Sultan, of Kashghar, 459. 

gurekub, 23. 

qutdb, a dish, 60. 

Qutbuddin, Sultan of Gujrat, 506. 

Qutbuddin, of Jalesar, 191. 

Qutbuddin Khan, 188, 241, 333 (No. 28). 

Qutbuddin Khan, Shaikh, 496 (No. 275). 

Qutli Khan Lohani, 326, 343, 354, 
356, 366n., 440; his sons, 520. 

Qutlugh, meaning of, 432. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan, 432 (No. 123). 


Tas a coin, 30. 

Rati’'i, [Rafi’uddin Haidar] of Ké- 
shan, a poet, 593, 593n. 

Rafiqi, 5947. 

Rafi’uddia Cafawi, Mirza, 523. 

Rahai, a poet, 592n. 

rahas, a coin, 28. 

Rahi, a poet, 611. 

Rahim Quli, 515 (No. 333). 

Rahman Dad, Mirza, 339. 

Rahmat Khan, son Masnad ‘Ali, 497, 
502 (No. 306). 


Rahmatullah, a singer, 613. 

Rai Bhoj Hada, 458 (No. 174). 

Rai Durga Sisodiah, 417 (No. 103). 

Rai Mall Shaikhawat, 419. 

Réi Man, 252n. 

R4i Rai Singh, 310, 357 (No. 44, 463, 
526. 

Réi Sal Darbéri, 419 (No. 106). 

Raibérf, a class of Hindts who train 
camels, 147. 

rathdnt, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

Réjah Alf of KhAndesh, 463 ; wide ‘Alf 
Khan. 

Réjawat, 419. 

Rajpats, Janihah, 334; Kachhwéhah, 
vide Bihari Mall; Hadds, 409; 
Ranghars, 526; Rathors, 357, 459; 
vide Main, Munj. 

Rajsingh, Rajah, Kachhwiéhah, 458 (No. 
174). 

Raji Bérha, Sayyid, 452. 

rdk'hé, a Hindi custom, 184, 216x. 

Ram Chand Baghelé, 358, 367, 369, 
406, 6122. . 

Ram Chand Bundelé, 477x., 487 (No. 
248). 

Rim Chand Chauhfn, 495. 

Ram Chand Kachhwéhah, son of Jagan- 
nat’h, 387. 

Rém Chand Kachhwéhah, 495 (No. 
268). 

R4m Chandr, Réjah of Khurdah, 489 
(No. 250), 607n. 

Ram Das, son of Réjsingh, Kachh- 
wahah, 453. 

Ram Das Kachhwahah, [R4jah Karan] 
483. 

R&ém Dis Diwan, R&i, 615 (No. 331). 

Ram Das, the singer, 611z., 612, 6122. 

Raémsah, Réjah of Gwaliér, 339, 343. 

Rém Séh Bundela, 356, 487. 

Ranaés of Maiwar, 387; vide Partab 
Singh, Udai Singh. 

Ranbaéz Khan Kambi, 402. 

Ranghar Réjpiats, 526. 
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Rangsen of Agrah, a musician, 612. 

Rashahét ulhaydt, title of a book, 668n. 

rast, an acid, 24. 

Ratan Rathor, 359. 

Ratan Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Réthors, 357, 459, 622. 

ratt, a weight, 16n. 

Raushanis, 34n., 340, 345, 356. 

Raza Qulf, 496 (No. 274). 

RazAi, a poet, 466. 

Razawl, 482; — Sayyids, 381; — 
Khéa, a title, 439 ; vide Misawi. 

Razawi Khan Mirza Mirak, 438 (No. 
141). 

Raziul Mulk, 385. | 

rebellion of the Mirz4s, 323, 330, 332, 
333, 373, 375, 386, 8396, 397, 404; 
dates, 434n. 

refining of gold, 20; of silver, 22. 

religious views of the Emperor Akbar; 
vide Akbar. 

reporters, 258 ; vide wAqi’ahnawis. 

revenue, how paid, 13. 

revolt, military, in Bengal, 323, 360, 
361, 431. 

Riayat, son of Peshrau Khan, 498. 

ride, a metal, 40. 

rice, best kinds, 57. 

riqd', a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

risdlahddr, an officer, 259. 

river tolls, 281. 

Biydzussaldtin, title of a historical work, 
427. 

Rizqullah Khén, vide Hakim Rizqullah. 

Rozafzin, Rajah, 446n. 

rubdb, a musical instrument, 618. 

ruby, a large one, 414. 

ruh i tutiyd, ametal, 40, 

ruhdni, a kind of writing, 99, 

Ruhullah (I), 611. | 

rut, a metallic composition, 41, 

ruined towns, 494. 

Ruknuddin Mahmiid Kamangar, 539. . 

Ruknuddin, Shaikh, 638. : 

Rukouddin, a poet, 589n. 


Rimi Khan, Ustid Jalabi, 441 (No. 
146). 

runners, 138. 

Rup, a servant of Akbar, 425. 

rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dams, 233; 
counted 40 dams in salaries, 31 ; — 
of Sher Shd4h, 31 ; of Akbar, 31, 33. 

Ripmati, the beautiful dancing girl, 
429. 

Rip Mukund Sisodiah, 418. 

Rip Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Rupsi Bairégi Kachhwahab, 427. 
Rugayyah Begum, daughter of Mirza 
Hindal, Akbar’s wife, 309, 509. 

Rustam Khan Dak’binf{, 478. 

Rustam Qafawi, Mirzé, 314 (No. 9), 
364n., 513, 619. 

Rustam, Prince, 618. 

Rustam i Zaman, Shaikh Kabir, 519, 
520. 

Ruswai, 595. 

ruyat, 196, 


Sean Bani Begum, 619. 

Sa’adat Khan, 478, 4787. 

Sa’édat Khan, son of Zafar Kh4n, 522. 

Sa’idat Khan Badakhshi, 427 (No. 117). 

Sa‘adat Mirza, son of Khizr Khwajah, 
443 (No. 153). 

Sabal Singh, 485 (No. 245). 

sabbak, 22. 

Sabdal Khan, 438 (No. 139). 

Sa’duddin, of Khaf, 592x. 

Sa’dullah Masiha, 544. 

Sa’dullah, Maulana, 545. 

Sa’dullah Nawazish Khan, 363, 3637. 

saffron (za’faran), 84, 411, 479. 

safidru, a metallic composition, 40. 

sdg, 59. 

sahsah, a money bag, 14. 

Saha Bhonslah, 489. 

sahw ullisdn, title of a book, 603n. 

sdibdn, a royal ensign, 50. 


Sa'id Badakhshi, 410. 
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Said Khan Bahadur Zafarjang, 466. 

Sa’id Khan Chaghtai, 331, 340., 363, 
363n., 463. 

Sa’id Khan Gakk’har, 456, 457, 4772., 
532. 

Sa'id, Maulana, of Turkistan, 640. 

Sa'id Toqbai, 439. 

Saif "Ali Beg, 315. 

Saif Khan Barha, 392, 414. 

Saif Khan Kokab, 350. 

Saifuddin Cafawi, 315. 

Saifuddin Husain ‘Ali 

392. 

Saifullah, Mirza, son of Quliyy Khan, 
500 (No. 292), 34n. 

Saifulmulak, 473. 

sailors, 280. 

Sajawal Khan Sur, 428. 

Sakat Singh, 485 (No. 256). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 519. 

Sakat Singh Kachhwahah, 516 (No. 
342). 

Sakinah Banu Begum, 435, 449. 

Sakra, of Maiwar, 519 (No. 366). 

Salabuddin Carfi, 586n. 

Salamullah, 211. 

of women, 44, 45, 615; of 
pensioners, 451; of ship-captains, 
281; how paid, 262, 263, 264; 
240, 245, 248, 260, 251, 610, 511. 

Salim Chishti, of Fathpur Sikri, 169, 
267n., 309, 402, 475, 492, 496, 
515, 539, 546. 

Salim Khan Afghan, 415. 

Salim Khan Kakar, 436 (No. 132). 

Salim Kh&n Sirmur Afghan, 436. 

Salim, Prince, vide Jahangir. 

Salim Quli, 518 (No. 357). 

Salim Shah, 33], 317, 456; vide Is- 
lem Shah. 

Salimah Khanum, 441. 

Salimah Sultén Begum, 198, 309, 316, 
327, 441, 618. 

salf{mt, a coin, 30. 

Salman of Sawah, a poet, 100n. 


Khan Barha, 


salaries, 


salonf, 21, 26, 37. 

salt, manufacture of, 470; an antidote 
against drunkenness, 5557. 

saltpetre, 55, 56. 

Saltén Deodah, of Sarohi, 357, 358n., 
419. 

salutations, at court, 158. 

Samanji Khan, 416 (No. 100). 

Saménji Khan Qurghijfi, 441 (No. 147). 

Samarqand{, Mir, 522. 

S4mi’ah Begum, 421. 

Samri, a poet, 6032., 604. 

Sandbil, title of a book, 547. 


sanads, or grants, 259 ; how sealed, 263. 


Sandi, a poet, 550xn., 563. 

sanbtisah, a dish, 60. 

sand for strewing on paper, 101. 

sandalwood, 81. 

Sandahas, a family of Amarkot, 339. 

S4ngah Punwar, 526 (No. 411). 

Sangram, of K’harakpur, 340, 446,446z., 
480n. 

sangrdm, Akbar’s favorite gun, 116, 
617. 

Sanf Khan Harawi, 476. 

san), or cymbal, 51. 

Sanjar, of Kashan, a poet, 595. 

Sanjar Cafawi, Mirzé, son of Sultén 
Husain Mirzé, 313, 496 (No. 272). 

Sanjar Mirz&, son of Khizr Khan Haza- 
rah, 477n. 

Sank& Rané, 430. 

Sanskrit, translations from, 104, 106, 
199 ; names of the sun, 200, 202. 

santijt (satus), a kind of horse, 133. 

Sanwal Das Jadon, 525 (No. 396). 

Sapwal Singh Bundela, 488. 

sagatndmah, 250. 

Séqi, Shaikh, a poet, 593. 

sagqindmahs, a class of poems, by Sandi, 
563n.; by Shikebi, 576”.; by Mu- 
hammad Cali, 590n. 

Saqg4, a poet, 581. 

sardpardgh, 54. 

Sarbaland Khan, 506. 


Sardar Khan, Mirz& ’Abdullah, 327, 
328. 

Sardér Khan, 328, 469, 492. 

Sarfaréz Khan, 492. 

sarkhat, 260, 261, 263. 

Sarkhush, the poet, 2532. 

Sarmadi Afgh4n,-34l. 

Sarmadi{, of I¢fahdn, 607. 

sarmandal, a musical instrument, 612. 

Sarmast Khan, 519 (No. 362). 

Sarod Kh4n, a singer, 612. 

Satr S4] Bundela, 488. 

Satr S4l Kachhwéhah, 418. 

Satr Sal Rathor, 359. 

Sattis, a tribe, 456x. 

Saturn, or Zuhal, 2012. 

Sawadi, a poet, 580z. 

Sawdnsh, a historical work, 316z., 
418n. 

Sawd{i ul slhdm, title of a book, 549. 

sayurghal, or rent-free land, 261, 268, 
269, 270. 

Sayyids, of Amrohah, 391; Arabsbahf, 
389 ; of Bérha, 336, 390; of Bu- 
khér&, 413, 415; of Gulistdnah, 
566n.; of Inju, 450; of It&wah, 
459; of Manikptr, 391; Musawf, 
381; Razawi, 381, 482 ; Salémi, of 
Shiriz, 506, 507; Tabatibé, 593n. ; 
of Tirmiz, 514. 

sciences, how divided, 279n. 

sealing-wax, how made, 264. 

seals, Imperial, 45, 52, 263. 

sects, vide Khwé&jahs ; Maghribiyah ; 
Mahdawis ; Mahmiudis ; Nuqtawis ; 
Raushénis; Sumanis; Umané; 
Wahidis. 

Shéd Khén, 481. 

Shad Khan, Mirzé Shadmén, 327, 328, 
480 (No. 233). 

Shadi Be Uzbak, 519 (No. 367). 

Shadi Beg, 465. 

Shadi Beg Shujé’at Khan, 481. 

Shadi Khan Afghén, 319. 

Shadi Khén Shadi Be, 456. 
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Shadi Shah, Loz. 

Shadman, Mirz4, vide Shad Khan. 

Shadman Pak’hliwél, 502. 

Shafi, Mirza, 412. 

Shafiq, name of a writer, 491”. 

Shah, a title, 337, 3372. 

Shah, Mauliné, of Mashhad, a katib, 
100. 

Shah Abul Fath, 588n. 

Shah Abul Ma’ali, Mir, 312, 322, 366z., 
AAL. 

Shih Abii Turab, 198. 

Shah ’A’lam Abmadabadi, 547. 

Shéh ’Ali Nizém Shah, 336. 

Shah Beg Arghiin (under Babar), 311. 

Shah Beg Arghin, son of Zul-ntn 
Arghiin, 362. 

Shah Beg Khan Arghiin, 313. 

Shah Beg Khan, vide Khan Daurén. 

Shah Beg Khan Badakhshi, 442 (No. 
148). 

Shah Budagh Khan, 371 (No. 62), 
382. 

Shah Fanai, son of Mir Najafi, 426 
(No. 115). 

Shah Fakhruddin Musawi, Nagqabat 
Khan, 406 (No. 88). 

Shéh Ghazi Khén, 443 (No. 155), 449. 

Shah Husain Arghiin, Mirza, 362, 422. 

Shah Jahangir, vide Hashimi. 

Shah Khalil, 376. 

Shah Mahmud, of Nishéptir, a katib, 
102. 

Shah Malik, Mir, 465. 

Shah Manctir, Khwéjah, 430 (No. 122), 
34n., 334. 

Shah Mirza, 325, 461, 462. 

Shah Muhammad Gakk’har, 515 (No, 
332). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad i ’Al}, 
526 (No. 395). [541. 

Shah Muhammad, Mauland, 106, 640, 

Shah Muhammad, Mulla, 208. 

Shah Muhammad, Mirzé, vide Ghaznin 
Khan, 378, 


Shah Muhammad, son of Quraish 
Sultan, 506 (No. 310). 

Shah Muhammad, of Kashghar, 459. 

Shéh Muhammad, of Shéhabad, 106. 

Shéh Muhammad Khan Qalati, 408 
(No. 95). 

Shah Quli Khan Naranji, 480 (No. 
231), 596. 

Shah Quli Calabat Khan, 449. 

Shéh Quli Mahram Baharlii, 359 (No. 
45). 

Shah Sultan, Mirz4, 4412, ~ 

shdh-dli (cherries), 65 ; vide gilés. 

Shaham Agha, 441. 

Shaham Beg, 319. 

Shaham Khan Jalair, 410 (No. 97). 

Shahamat Khan Barha, 392. 

Shahbaz Khan Kambu, 188, 242, 326, 
328, 342, 350, 399 (No. 80), 422. 

Shahbaz Khan, son of Sharif Amirul- 
Umara, 618. 

shéhf, a kind of silver, 23, 37. 

Sbahjahén [Prince Khurram], 310, 311, 
314, 337, 337%; abolishes the 

_ prostration, 2132. 

Shahnawaz Khan Cafawi, 339, 472, 
472n. 

Shahnawéz Khan, Mirzé [rich, 339, 
611. 

Shahri, a poet, 424. 

Shahrukh Danttri, 624 (No. 392). 

Shéhrukh, Mirza, son of Mirzé Ibréhim 
Badakhshi, 309; 312 (No. 7); his 
children, 313 ; 380, 380n.; 525. 

Shahrukh, son of Mirz& Rustam Catawi 
314. 

Shahrydr, Prince, 311, 510. 

Shahi Khail Afghans, 502. 

Shéhzédah Khanum, Akbar’s daughter, 
308. 

Shaibani, a tribe, 8319, 328. 

Shaibani Khan Uzbak, 361, 362. 

Shaikh Husain, an engraver, 63. 

Shaikh Husain, Mauléné, 540. 

Shaikh Mir, 445z, . 


Shaikh&wat Kachhw&hahs, 494. 

Shaikhzédah i Suhrwardi, 100. 

Shéistah Khan, Mirzé Abi. Télib, 611, 
612. 

Shaj4wal Khan Sir, 428. 

Shamdil unnabs, title of a work, 544 

Shamli, a tribe of Turkmans, 5782., 
619. 

Shams BukhArt, 523. 

shamack, an ensign, 50. 

shamsherbdz, 252, 253. 

Shamsi, Mirzé, vide Jahangir Qulf 
Khan. 

Shamsuddin JBayasanghur, a kaAtib, 
100. 

Shamsuddin Chak, 618. 

Shamsuddin Hakfimul Mulk, 642. 

Shamsuddin Khafi, Khwajah, 445 (No. 
169), 411, 425, 491. 

Shamsuddin Khataf, a katib, 100. 

Shamsuddin KirmAni, a k&tib, 102. 

shdmydnah, an awning, 54. 

Shankal Beg, 361. 

shansah, 27. 

Shapuir Khwajah, 508, 512. 

Sharaf, of Nishaptir, a musician, 613m. 

Sharaf, of Yazd, an engraver, 53. 

Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz, 512 (No. 321). 

Sharafuddin, of Munair, a saint, 48. 

Sharafuddin, Mir, 507. 


Sharafuddin Husain, Mirz4, 322 (No. 


17), 329, 350, 351. 

Sharif Amulf, Mir, 452 (No. 166), 
176, 209, 591n. 

Sharif, Amir ul Umaré, son of Khwajah 
“Abduccamad, 517 (No. 361). 

Sharif Khan, 383 (No. 63). 

Sharif, Mir, of Kolb, 526 (No. 406). 

Sharif, Mir, son of Shah Fathullah, 540. 

Sharif, Mirzé, son of ‘Aléuddin, 522 
(No. 372). 

Sharif Sarmadi, 616 (No. 344), 591n., 
607, 607n. 

Sharif Wuqt'i, a poet, 591. 

shatal, 203. 


shawls, 90. 91. 

Sher Afkan Khan Istajli, first husband 
of Nur Jah&n, 496, 524. 

Sher Afkan, son of Saif Kokah, 518 
(No. 355). 

Sher Afkan Khén Huméayiini, 455. 

Sher ’Al{f Kémréni, 388. 

Sher Beg Yasiwulbasbi, 515 (No. 334). 

Sher Khén, son of I’timéd Khén Gujrat, 
387. 

Sher Khan Filéd{, 325, 386, 396, 407, 
463. 

Sher Khén Maghul, 494 (No. 263). 

Sher Khw&jah, 459 (No. 176). 

Sher Muhammad, 524 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Diwanah, 316, 317, 
348, 402, 524. 

Sher Sh&h Sur, called by Mughul his- 
torians Sher Khan, 328n.; his 
army reforms, 242; confers lands, 
256, 271; 340, 422, 428, 4656, 
503, 604. 

Sher Shéh, son of Adli Mubériz Khén, 
410. 

Sherzad, 403. 

Sherzéd Khén Bahadur, 514. 

Sher Zaman Barha, 392, 394. 

Sheri, a poet, 106, 197, 202, 204, 
610. 

Sheroyah Khan, 455 (No. 168). 

Sherullah, 522. 

Shi’ahs, 338; how treated by Sunnis, 
401; may abuse their religion, vide 
tagiyah. 

Shiféi, a writer, 543. 

Shih&b Badakhshi, 482. 

Shihab Khan, a singer, 612. 

Shibab Khan, H4j{, 371. 

Shibébuddin Ahmad Khan, or Shihab 
Khén, 332 (No. 26), 591n. 

Shibabuddin Suhrawardi, 433. 

Shikebi, Mulla, a poet, 335n., 576. 

Shimél Kh&én Chelah, 443 (No. 154), 
476. 

ships, 280. 


shirbiriny, 59. 

Shirw4ni Afghans, 619. 

shoshah, a caligraphical term, 1037. 

Shuja Beg Arghun, wide Shéh Beg. 

Shuja’ Kabulf Asad Khan, 431». 

Shujé’, Mirzé, Naj&bat Khan Badakh- 
shi, 313. 

Shujé’at Khan, vide ‘Abdullah Khén 
Uzbak. 

Shujé’at Khan Mugqim Arab, 371 (No. 
1). 

Shujé’at Khan Shadi Beg, 481. 

Shujé’at Khan, Shaikh Kabir, 619, 
520, 521, 522. 

Shujé'at Khén Sir, 428, 428x. 

Shuja'i, a poet, 543. 

Shujawal Khan Afghén, 447. 

Shukrullah Zafar Khén, son of Zain 
Khén, 346, 522 (No. 373). 

Shukrunnisé Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
308. 

shullah, a dish, 60. 

sijdah, or prostration, 159, 181, 192, 
440 ; continued by Jahangir, 212n. ; 
abolished by Sh4hjahén, 2132. 

817, 24. 

sikkachi, 22. 

Sikandar Dut&ni, 504. 

Sikandar Khén Sir, 319, 365, 3662. 

Sikandar Mirzé, 461, 462, 

sildras (storax), 81. 

Sildoz, a Chaghtai clan, 435. 

Silhadi Kachhwéhah, 495 (No. 267). 

silver, 22, 25, 31, 35, 38, 40. 

sims sukhtah, a metallic composition, 
Al. 

sing, a brass horn, 51. 

Singrém, vide Sangram. 

Sipahdér Khan, 604. 

sipand, wild rue, 139n., 577n. 

Sirajd, a poet, 569n. 

Sirgyan Khan, a singer, 612. 

Siri Caf, a kind of cloth, 94, 617. 

Strs tree, used in medicine, 421. 

sitdt, 21. 


sitting, modes of, 160n. 

Sivrat, a Hindt festival, 201. 

Siwé Rém, 481. 

stydhgosh, 290. 

Soj& Kachhwéhah, 329. 

soldiers, their pay, 247, 251, 252, 349z. ; 
fined, 265. 

sounds, nature of, 98. 

Soz o guddz, a Masnawi, 606n. 

specific gravity, 41; of woods, 227. 

spices, 64. . [422. 

Sri Ram, son of Gajpati of Bihér, 400, 

Stewart's History of Bengal, 323, 368x., 
370n., 3992. 

stitch, different kinds of, 89x. 

storax, 81. 

stuffs, different kinds of, 90, 91, 617. 

Subhén Khan, a singer, 612. 

Subhén Quif Khan, of Bukhara, 522. 

Subh4n Quli Turk, 383. 

Subhén Singh Bundela, 488. 

sugandh gigald (bdellium), 82. 

sugarcane, cultivation of, 69. 

Suhail Khan Habshi, 335. 

Suhrab Khan, 413. 

Subrab Turkman, 463. 

Suk’h Deo Bundela, 488. 

suki, a coin, 3l. 

Sulaiman (Solomon), king of the Jews, 
806, 554, 554n., 562n. 

Sulaimén Kararéni, king of Bengal, 
171, 318, 337, 366, 427, 502 ; his 
death, 427n. , 618. 

Sulaimén, Khwajah, 457. 

Sulaiman Lohéni, Khwajah, 620. 

Sulaimfn Mankli, 370. 

Sulaimén, Mirzé, son of Khan Mirz& 
311 (No. 5), 322. 

Sulaimén Shirazi, Khwajah, 356, 457, 
512 (No. 327). 

Sulaimén, Sultén, of Badakhshén, 440. 

sulphur, 25, 39. 

suds, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

Sultén, nom de plume of several poets, 
320. 


Saltén Shaikh, of Théneswar, 104, 

Sult4n Adam Gakk’har, vide Adam. 

Sultan Alf, of Qéyin, a kAtib, 102. 

Sultén “Ali, Khwéjah, vide Afzal 
Khén. 

Sultan ’Alf, of Mashhad, a k&tib, 101, 
102. 

Sultan Begum, 441. 

Sultén Deorah, vide Saltén Deodah. 

Sultan Hafiz Husain, a musician, 618. 

Sultén Héshim, a musician, 613. 

Sultao Husain, of Khujand, 102. 

Sultén Husain Jalair, 317, 384, 411. 

Sultén Husain Mirz4, 299. 

Sultan Ibrahim, of Aubah, 435, 533. 

Sultan Khanum, Akbar’s daughter, 
464, 

Sultan Khwaéjah, Abdul ’Azim, 204, 
209, 210, 269, 272, 273, 423 (No. 
108), 619. ° 

Salt4n Mahmid Badakhshf, 528. 

Sultén Mahmitid Mirza, 311. 

Sultan Muhammad Khandan, 102. 

Sultan Muhammad Munasif Khan, 477. 

Sultén Muhammad Nir, a kAtib, 102. 

Sultén Sférang Gakk’har, 456, 486. 

Sultan Tatar Gakk’har, 456. 

Sultanunnis4 Begum, 310. 

Sumanis, a sect in Sindh, 179n. 

sumné, a coin, 30. 

sun, worshipped by Akbar, 200, 202; 
honored by Jahangir, 212n. 

Sundar, of Oris, 526 (No. 414). 

Sur Dés Kachhwéhah, 498. 

Sar Das, a singer, 612, 612n. 

Sur Singh Rathor, 359. 

surajkrdat, a stone, 48. 

Surjan Hada Rai, 409, 436, 

surkh, a weight, 162. 

Surmah i Sulaimdni, a Persian 
dictionary, 618. 

surnd, a trumpet, 51. 

suttees, 341, 606n., 612n. 

swélling, a disease peculiar to Bhakkar, 
421, 
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Taser CHA, a fighting elephant, 
467. 

Tabaqdt t Akbart, chronology of, 418n. 

tdbindt, 242. : 

tabrf, a dirham, 36. 

tachthah, 250. 

Tafrthul ’Imdrat, title of a work, 
353. 

Tafstr i Ma’ én, 523. 

Tahir Beg, son of Khan i Kalén, 506 


(No. 312). 
Tahir Khaén, Mir Far&ghat, 408 (No. 
94), 534, (621. 


Tahir Mubammad, Khwajah, 424, 

Tahir Misawi, Mir, 482 (No. 236). 

Tahir, son of Saifulmulik, 473 (No. 
201), 525. 

Tahmés Mirz& Cafawi, 314. 

Tahmasp, Shéh, of Persia, 408, 409, 
424, 456; dies 178. 

Tabmuras, son of Prince Danydl, 310. 

Tahwildér, an officer, 45. 

taint, 242. ; | 

Taj Bibi, vide Mumtéz Mahall. 

T4j Khén, 457. 

T4} Kban Ghorf, 326. 

Téj Khén K’hatriah, 526 (No. 404). 

Taj i Salm&ni, a katib, 101. 

Ldjak, a work on Astronomy, 105. 

Téjuddin, of Dihli, 181. 

Takaltu Khén, 464. 

takauchiah, a kind of coat, 88, 5832. 

Takhtsh Beg Kabuli, 469 (No. 195). 

taklif, 196. 

Taklu, a Qizilb4sh tribe, 426. 

takwin, 196. 

takyahnamads, 55. 

ta'lig, a kind of writing, 101. 

ta'liqah, 249, 255, 259, 261. 

tdliqun, a metallic composition, 41. 

tamghd, 189. 

Tamkin, an engraver, 52,63 ; — a wrong 
reading for Namakin, vide Abul 
Qasim Namakin. 


tangar, 26. 

tang han, a pony, 133. 

tank, a weight, 16n. 

Tansen, the singer, [Tansain, Tansin] 
406, 475, 612, 613nx. 

Tantarang Khan, a singer, 612. 

Taqi, or Tagiya, Mulla, of Shustar, 208, 
209, 518 (No. 352). 

Taqi Muhammad, 618. 

Taqi, Mir, son of Shéh Fathullah, 
540. . 

Taqiya, of Balban, 518. 

tagiyah, practised by Shi’ahs, 338. 

tarufdar, 289. 

Tarbiyat Khan, 371. 

Tardi Beg Khan, 318 (No. 12), 371. 

Tardi Khan, son of Qiyé Khan, 344, 416 
(No. 101). 

tari, or toddy, 70. 

Tarikh i Alfi, 106, 449. 

Tarikh i Ilahi, or Akbar’s Divine Era, 
195. 

Tartkh i Khan Jahén Lodi, 506. 

Tértkh i Ma’eumt, 421n., 490. 

Lurtkh + Rashidi, a historical work, 
459, 460n., 4617. 

Térikh i Sindh (M&cimi), 514. 

Tarikis, a tribe, 469. 

Tariqi, a poet, 598n. 

turkhdn, a title, 364; conferred by 
Akbar, 542. 

Tarkhan Diwanah, 361. 

tarkul tree, 70. 

tarri, a fruit, 71. 

Tarson Khén, 342 (No. 32), 422. 

Tarson, Mulla, of Badakhshén, 210. 

Tash Beg, of Qipchék, a musician, 613. 

Tash Beg Khan Mughul, 457 (No. 
172). 

Tashbihi, of Kashan, a poet, 476, 596. 

taslim, a kind of salutation, 158. 

tassuj, a weight, 36.. 

Tatars, worship the sun, 210. 

Tatér Gakk’har, Sultén, 456. 

Tatar Khan, 424 (No. 111). 
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Tatar Sultan, of Persia, 508. 

Tauhid i Ildéhi, name of Akbar's reli- 
gion, 201. 

taujth, army accounts, 260. 

taug?’, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

taxes, 275, 430; on marriages, 278; 
on horses imported, 215. 

tdzt, a kind of horse, 140, 233. 

Tazkiratul Umard, a historical work, 
ALS8n. 

ten ser tax, 275. 

Terry’s Voyage to East India, 621. 

Uhdnah, meaning of, 345n. 

thilt, 69. 

tiger hunting, 283. 

Tihanpuris, a clan, 391,393. 

Tiluksi Kachhwahab, 398. 

tilwah, 252. 

timber, kinds of, 223, 227. 

Timur, 361, 366, 460. 

Timur and Napoleon I., 587. 

Timur Badakhshi, 476. 

Timur Khén Yakkah, 476 (No. 215.) 

Timurides, 461. 

tin, 40. 

titles, 240, 241, 252, 318, 330, 333, 
337, 337n., 339, 364, 368, 369n., 
388, 4122. 4452., 446n,. 503- 
542 ; of Afghans, 602; vide Tar- 
khan, Shah, Sultan, Farzand, Mir 
Saimin, Mir Shab, Mir Manzil, 
Mir Rubé’i. 

Todar Mall K’hatri, Rajah, 32, 333, 
351, 341, 348, 375, 382, 382a., 
432 ; his birth place, 620. 

toddy, vide tari. 

Tolak Khan Qichin, 444 (No. 158), 

toleration, 448n. 

tolls, rivertolls, 281. 

Toqbéi, a Chaghtai clan, 434. 

torah 1 Chingizi, 454. 

translations from Sanskrit into Persian 
104, 199. 

transmigration of souls, 179, 

Treasuries, 12, 14. 


Tribes, vide Afridé, Afshér, Arghin, 
Arlét, Awfn, Baharli, Bakhtyér, 
‘Barlés, Batanf, | Bhadauriahs, 
. Bhigiél Gakk’har, Chibh, Dhunds, 
Dilahz&k, Duldai, Gakk’har, Ghar- 
bah Khail, Gharjah, Gurji, Ha- 
sérah, Yghur (Uigur), Jalair, 
Janji'ah, Jh4riah, Jodrah, Kajar, 
Kakar, KA&t’hi, Khanz4dah, K’ha- 
tars, K’hotars, Kohbar, Lohani, 
Mahmand, MAji, Maidénf, Main, 
Mangarél, Méwi, Miyanah, Ni- 
kallii, Niyézf, Qaraqeinhii, Qarlygh, 
Sandaha, Satté, Sh&ha Khail, 
Shaibaéni, Shamnlii, Shirw4nf, Sildoz, 
Takhi, Tériki, Tatér, Toqbai, 
Turbati, Turk, Ustajlii, Uzbak, 
Yusufzaf, Zulqadr ; vide Rajputs. 

Tui Muhammad QfgshAl, 621. 

tiibegs, an office, 278. 

Tulsi Das Jadou, 502 (No. 305). 

tumantogq, a royal standard, 60. 

tugusz, or nine, a favorite number of 
the Mughuls, 3642. 

Turbati, name of a tribe, 348 

tarkt, a kind of horse, 233. 

Turks, their eharacter, 540. 


ene Kachhwihah, 398, 399, 

"dd, vide Aloes. 

U'dai Singh, son of daimall, 428. 

Udai Singh, Mot’h Rajah, of Jodhpir, 
310, 429 (No. 121), 619. 

Udai Singh, Ran of Mew&r, 830, 353, 
368, 519. 

Ugar Sen Kachhwdhah, 418. 

Uigur, vide Ighur. 

Ujjainiah Rajahs, of Bih4r, 513n. 

Ulfati, a poet, 34n., 355n, 

Ulugh Beg, son of Mirz& Sultén, 319. 

Ulugh Khan Habehi, 437 (No. 135). 

Ulugh Mirzé, 461, 462. 

Umané, a sect, 462, 452n. 

"Umar, the Khalifah, 36, 
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’Umar ibn Hubairah, 36. 

"Umar Shaikh Mirz4, son of Timur, 
299, 461, 546. 

umaré t kibdr, 239, 240. 

Umm Kulsim Begum, 441. 

uplah, or cowdung, 21. 

Urdu language, 352. 

Urditibegis, armed women, 46. 

’Urfi of Shiraz, the poet, 425, 569, 
580n. | 

"Usman, son of Bahadur Khfén Qur- 
beg?, 495. 

"Usman Lohéni, Khwa&jah, 340, 341, 
477, 520, 621. 

Usta Dost, a singer, 612. 

Usté Muhammad Amin, 613. 

Ust&é Muhammad Husain, 613. 

Usté Shah Muhammad, 613. 

Usta Yusuf, 613. 

Ustad Jalabi, vide Rimi Khan. 

Ustad Mirzé ‘Ali Fathagi, a singer, 
613x. 

Ustajlli, a tribe, 619. 

Uwais Sultan, 311. 

Uymdg (aimdq), 371n, 3812. 

Uzbaks, 313. 

wzuk, an imperial seal, 52. 


V. QARI, a poet, 364. 

Vakifls, of Akbar’s reign, 527. 

Vazirs, of Akbar’s reign, 527; vide 
Wazir. 

Vazir Khin Harawi, 863 (No. 41), 366. 

vegetables, 63, 71. 

voracity, 471. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic language, 99. 


Watt » & poet, 622, 508, 612. 
Wafai of Icfah4n, a poet, 592. 

wages of laborers, 225; of sailoss, 281, 
Wahdat ’Ali Raushani, 411. 

Wahidis, a sect, 452. 

Waisi Khwajah Diwén, 433, 464. 


Wajihuddin, Shaikh, of Gujrat, 415, 
449, 457, 538. 

Wakil, vide Vakif. 

Wala Jah, Prince, 472n. 

Wali Beg, 518 (No. 359). 

Wali Beg Zulqadr, 329. 

Wali Dasht Bay&zi, a poet, 576. 

Wali Khan Lohénf, 520, 621. 

Wali Mirza, 310. 

Walihi, a poet, 595n. 

Waar, vide Vagarf. 

widgi'ahnatwts, or news writer, 258. 

Wagi'dt i Bdbart, History of Babar's 
reign, 335. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 87, 91. 

water, drunk at Court, 55; — of Ife, 
556. 

waterfowl, 295, 296. 

wax representations of the 
Christ, 193, 618. 

waztfah, or allowances, 268. 

Wazir Beg Jamil, 473 (No. 200); vide 
Vazir. 

weapons, list of, 110. 

weavers, 55, 88. 

weighing of the king, &c., 266; — of 
distinguished men, 613. 

weights, 162, 36; vide bébaghiri ; 
87 ; — of Kashmir, 84, 346. 

wine, drunk at court, 197 ; vide drink- 
ing. 

wood, price of, 223. 

wrestlers, 253. 

writing, art of, 96. 

women, how many a Muhammadan may 
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marry, 173; 44; armed, 46 (vide — 


Urduibegis) ; perfect, 48 ; of Persia 
India and Transoxania, compared, 
327; how treated in the harem, 
361 ; — literary, vide Makhbfi. 
Wugqt'i, of Nishapur, a poet, 591. 


Va U, a horse, 233. 
yadddsht, 249, 259. 


Yaédgaér, Khwajah, 492. 

Yadgér ’Ali Sult4n Talish, 513. 

Yadgér Halat{, a poet, 595. 

Yadgaér Husain, 437, 516 (No. 338). 

Yédgar Razawi, 346. 

Yahyé4, of Kashan, a poet, 5617. 

Yahyé, Khwajah, of Sabzwar, 6012. 

Yahya, Mir, a katib, 100. 

Yahya Qazwini, Mir, 447. 

yak-hdt’h, 252. 

yakhnt, a dish, 60. 

yamant, a dirham, 36. 

Yaminuddaulah Agaf Jéh, 511; vide 
Agaf Khan (IV). 

Ya'qib Beg Chaghtéi, 331. 

Ya'qib Beg, son of Shah Beg Khén- 
Daurén, 378. 

Ya‘qib Bukhari, Sayyid, 398. 

Ya'qub Chak, 479. 

Ya'qub Carfi, Shaikh, of Kashmir, 
182, 479, 546, 581. 

Ya‘qub, Qazi, 174. 

Yaqut, invents the naskh-writing, 99. 

ydaqut, a stone, 610n. 

Yar Beg, 502. 

Yaréq Khan [Borfq Khan?], 460, 
621. 

Yér Muhammad, son of Cadiq Khén, 
499 (No. 288). 

Yar Muhammad, Mir, of Ghazni, 321. 

yasal, 160. 

Yatim Bahédur, 470. 

Yazid, 36. 

Yol Quli Anisi, a poet, 478. 

yulmah, a dish, 60. 

Yundn Beg, 519 (No. 369). 

Yusuf (Joseph), 5587., 574. 

Yusuf, son of Umar, 36. 

Yusuf Beg Chaghtai, 331. 

Yusuf Harkun, Shaikh, 539. 

Yusuf Kashmirf, 523 (No. 388). 

Yusuf Khan, son of Husain Khén 
Tukriyah, 373, 620. 

Yusuf Khan Razawi, Mirzé, of Mash- 
had, 346 (No. 35), 449, 6062. 


Yusuf Khan Chak, of Kashmir, 478 
(No. 228). 

Yusuf Mitti, 422. 

Yusuf Muhammad Khan, son of Atgah 
Khén, 323 (No. 18). 

Yusuf Sh&h, of Mashhad, a k&tib, 100. 

Yuzufzais, 204, 333, 344. 


Z, ABA'D (civet), 79. 

Zafar Khan, Shukrullah, 522. 

Zéhid, son of Cadiq Khan, 499 (No. 
286), 500. 

Zéhid Khan Kokah, 412. 

Zahiruddin Abdullah Imaémi, 576n. 

Zahiruddin, Khwéjah, 525 (No. 397). 

Zahiruddin Yazdi, Mir, 325. 

Zaidullah, Mir, 472, 473. 

Zain Khan Kokah, 205, 328, 344 (No. 
34), 410, 4772., 592. 

Zain Shah Gakk’har, 4562. 

Zainuddin, a katib, 102. 

Zainuddin Abi Bakr, of Taibad, a 
saint, 366. 

Zainuddin ’Alf, 526 (No. 405). 

Zainuddiu Khafi, 592, 592n. 

Zainuddin Mahmud Kamangar, 539n. 

Zainul ‘Abidin, Mirz&, son of Acaf 
Khén (III.), 412, 673. 
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Zainul ’A’bidfo, Sultan of Kashmir, 456, 
6llz. 

Zakarjy4, Shaikh, of Ajodhan, 181. 

Zaki, Mir, 482. 

Zalikha, wife of Potiphar, 658x. 

Zaman, Shaikh, of PAn{fpat, 181. 

zamindoz, a tent, 54. 

zarah [zarrah],a coin, 30; a weight, 
36. 

gard birinj, a dish, 59. 

Zarrdb, 21. 

Zarrah o Khurshed, a Masnawi, 597. 

Zarrin-gqalam, title of katibs, 100, 102, 
103. 

zdt, ‘ brevet,’ 241.. 

Zebunnisé Begum, daughter of Aurang- 
zeb, 309. 

Ziauddin, Shaikh, 646. 

Ziéuddin Yusuf Khbén, 472. 

Ziéullah, son of Muhammad Ghaus, 
457. 

Zia&ul Malk, of Kashén, 497 (No. 296). 

Zoroastrians, 184, 210. 

Zubair, 36. 

Zuhal, or Saturn, 201. 

Zulf ’Ali Yazdi, 439. 

Zulfagar Khan Nucratjang, 511. 

Zul-nin Beg Arghun, 361, 362. 

Zulgadr, a Turkish tribe, 619. 
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As i Ghorband, 445. 

Abtigarh, 358. 

Abu, Mount, vide Abugarh. 

Achin, 79, 81, 281. 

Agrah, 31, 34n., 55, 88, 289n., 2977., 
298, 314, 318, 341, 343, 350, 360, 
365, 403, 413, 414, 434, 447, 401, 
458, 474, 481, 483, 490, 499, 500, 
504, 505, 510, 611, 513, 614, 623, 
540, 541, 567n., 576n., 682n., 598n., 
612 (Fort of), 380, 514. 

Ag Mahall, 330, 410, 465. 

Ahmadibid, 31, 88, 322, 326, 327, 
332, 334, 348, 351, 354, 385, 386, 
A415, 415n., 463, 506, 507, 507n., 
538, 547, 568n., 579n., 580, 
586n., 590n., 609z., 616. 

Ahmadnagar, 335, 336, 337, 401, 449, 
491, 504. 

Abrof, 522. 

Ajmir, 31, 143, 187, 289z., 309, 322, 
327, 329, 330, 340, 353, 357, 396, 
398, 400, 401, 419, 448, 449, 462, 
455, 464, 482, 540, 609n. 

Ajodhan, vide Pak Patan. 

Akbarnagar (Réjmahall), 340, 611. 

*Alaépur, 286. 

*Ali Masjid, 418, 4507. 

Allahaébdd, or Tl&hbés, or Déhabad, 
31, 280, 310, 314, 368, 407, 412, 
413, 614, 517 ; vide Piyag, 617. 

Alwar, 31, 359n., 37], 537, 546. 

Amarkot, 318, 321, 339. 


Amber, 328, 329n., 339. 

Amet’hi, 511, 538, 546. 

Amner, 4847. 

Amrohah, 202, 438, 

Amrsarnéyin, 286. 

Amul, 176, 452. 

Andajan (Farghanah), 354, 380. 

Anwlah, 395. 

"Aqabin Mount, 380. 

Arah (Bihar), 382, 400, 441, 442. 

Arail, 425. 

Arakan, 395n. 

Arbada Achal, 358n. 

Ardistan, 516. 

Arhang, in Badakhshan, 65. 

Arwi, 484n. 

Asadabid (Hamadén), 685z. 

Ashti, 335, 484. 

Astrabaéd, 599n. 

Atak, or Atak Banéras, $1, 3742. 
446, 446n., 522. 

At’hgarh, 324. 

Aubah (near Harat), 101, 435. 

Audh, (province) 341, 354, 366, 389, 
465 ;—(town), 31, 366, 400, 440, 
444, 647. 

Aurangébéd (or K’hark{), 491s. 

Awankéri, 5462. 

A’zampur, 462, 538. 

Azarbaijén, 315. 


Bass Khatiin, 444. 
Bacrah, 82, 99n. 


Badakhshan, 132, $11, 312, 313, 315, 
330, 380, 380n., 381”., 388, 438, 
440, 612. 

Badalgarh, 380n. 

Badéon, 31, 409, 496, 497, 547. 

Bégh i Cafa, 461n. 

Bagh i Dahrah, 499. 

Béghi Mirz& Kémrén (Léhor), 348, 
414n., 454, 455. 

B&gh i Nur-Manzil, 499. 

Bégh i Sardér Khan, 469. 

Baghdad, 100. 

Bagl&nah, 323, 402, 500. 

Bahat Duéb, 526. 

Bahat River, 346. 

Bahfrah, 31, 223, 356, 470. 

Bahraich, 57, 410, 444, 451. 

Bahrain, 82. 

Bahrémptrah, 450. 

Bahronch, 333, 334, 335, 383, 386, 
462, 545. 

Baihagq, 498. 

Bajor, 844 (where wrong Waijur), 356, 
861, 404, 425, 471. 

Bajwarah, 133. 

Baksar, 476. 

Baktarfpir, 343, 400. 

Balég’h&t, 336, 337, 412, 508, 504. 

Balandri, or Girewah Balandrf, 344. 

Balandshahr, 393. 

Balépur, 339, 357, 506. 

Balé&wal, 326, 327. 

Balbén, 518. 

Bélin, 5922. 

Balkh, 176, 311, 315, 384. 

Balochistan, 360. 

Baémiyén, 444. 

Ban4ras, 31, 72, 500, 567m. 

Ban&s River, 398. 

Bandel, 499. 

Bandhi, 358, 367, 407, 469. 

Bangash, 318, 402, 466, 483, 522. 

Banptr (Pampfir), 483. 

Barahmilah, 335, 479. 

Barar, 337, 357, 442, 449, 484n., 491. 
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Bardwan, 356, 496, 497, 525, 581a. 

Bareli, 395, 481. 

Barha, 890. 

Bari, 283, 286, 519. 

Barodah (Gujrat), 334, 386. 

Basakhwin, 177, 452, 452¢s. 

Basantptr, Kaméon, 373. 

Baséwar, 261. 

Bastar, 122. 

Baunli, 398n., 483. _ 

Bayénwain, 122. 

Bazthé, 520n. 

Bengal, 31, 68, 122, 149, 190, 254, 
271, 279, 326, 830, 331, 332, 
332n., 339, 340, 341, 349, 350, 
351, 354, 366, 356, 417, 424, 
427, 430, 436, 439, 469, 481, 493, 
493n., 496, 498, 499, 504, 512, 
520. 

Bhadéwar, 488, 489. 

Bhadrak, 341, 374, 375, 447. 

Bhégalpur, 330. 

Bhains{ (Bhasi), 396. 

Bhairovwal, on the Bish, 3940., 398, 
418, 414, 414., 454; near the 
Chanab, 454a. 


Bhakkar, 31, 190,191, 271, 332, $42, 
362, 363, 363x., 420, 421, 423. 
428, 438, 471, 481, 490, 514, 615, 
546. 

Bhakrélah, 486. 

Bhander, 505. 

Bhas{, vide Bhainsf. 

Bhat’h G’hor6, 122, $55, 367, 406, 
618. 

Bh&ti, 331, 340, 342, 342n., 356, 400, 


401, 431n., 436. 
Bhatindah, 143, 286. 
Bhatner, 143, 286. 

Bhb{lsé, 335. 

Bhimbar, 437, 591n. 
Bhojpur (Bihar), 5132. 
Bhow§l, 343. 

Biénah, 325, 384, 462, 645. 
Biah River, 317. 


Bidauli, 391, 393, 395. 

Bigram, 397, 4412. 

Bihar, 83, 314, 326, 327, 332, 333, 
340, 349, 350, 351, 354, 356, 366zn., 
400, 412, 422, 423, 443, 446, 446n., 
450, 451, 452, 466, 469, 496, 498, 
611, 518, 513n., 522, 643, 616, 
620. 

Bihéri (Muzaffarnagar), 394. 

Bihishtabad, vtde Sikandrah. 

Bijagarh, 112, 325, 429. 

Bijépur, 306, 309, 466, 5952. 

Bijnor, 3965. 

Bikénir, 143, 310, 316, 357, 358, 408. 

Biléspur (Muzaffarnagar), 394. 

Bilgrém, 316z., 390, 547. 

Bir, 347, 459, 472. 

Birbhiim, 395, 494. 

Broach, vide Bahronch. 

Bukharé, 361, 4232., 683, 5832., 604. 

Bindi, 410, 427, 458. 

Burhanaébad, 401. 

Burhanptir, 315 (where wrong Bar- 
hampir), 325, 336, 337, 347, 363, 
412, 429, 491, 492, 503, 504, 506, 
513, 518, 574n., 578n., 606n. 

Bishanj, 445. 

Bust, 481. 


aaay, vide Kambhayat. 
Chamari, 423, 539. [506, 506n. 
Champanir (Gujrat), 80, 318, 386, 462, 
Chamyéari (Panjab), 366x. 

Chanér, Fort, 367, 396, 409, 435. 
Chanab River, 55, 414a., 454. 
Chandauri Chandaurah, 3965. 

Chanderf, 112, 484. 

Chandor Fort, 335. 

Chandpir, 395. 

Charikan, 388. 

Chatbantra, 398. 

Chatorah, 394. 

Chatmohor, 621. 

Chauragarh, 367, 407. 
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Chaus4, 349, 355, 410, 427, 455. 

Chhach Valley, 4872. 

China, 81. 

Chinese Tartary, 93. 

Chios Island, 79. 

Chitor, 330, 368, 408,° 409, 435, 489, 
519, 617. 

Chittué, 375. 

Chotanah, 518. 

Cibhatpur, 331. 

Ciffin, 197. 

Cyprus, 78. 


Daz A'SARI (Tennasserim), 81, 


281. 

Daigtr Fort, 399. 

Dainitr, 315. 

Dak’hin, 82, 95, 149, 254, 336. 

Dalaman, 469. 

Déman i Koh, 436. 

Daméwand, 543. 

Dandes, vide Khandesh. 

Dandogah, 397. 

Dangali, 456n., 457n., 621. 

Dantiur, vide Dhantir. 

Darwishébad, 592n. 

Dasthara, 356. 

Daulatabéd, or Dharagarh, or Deogir, 
482, 489, 491n., 503, 506. 

Dawar, (Zamin Dawar) 313, 314, 319, 
328, 388, 408, 409. 

Deogarh, vide Untgir. 

Deogir, vide Daulatabaéd. 

Deoli Séjari, 359n. 

Deosah, 329, 

Dhaka, 511, 520, 621. 

Dhamert, 487. 

Dhamini, 413. 

Dhantur (Dhantdwar), 601, 524. 

Dhaniri, 524.. 

Dharangéon, 617. 

Dhéragarh, vide Daulatébad, 

Dhérdr, 348. 

Dhasri, 393, 


Dholptr, 357, 472. 

Dholqah, 351, 397. 

Dig’hapati, 621. 

Dih Qaziyan, 494. 

Dihli, 31, 149, 181, 306, 319, 324, 330, 
332, 338, 339, 365, 367, 397,. 404, 
413, 415, 415n., 422, 424, 465, 493, 
538, 540, 541, 544, 576n., 599. 

Dik’hdar, 3177. 

Dipélpuir (Mélwah), 176, 453 ; (Panjab), 
325. 

Disah, 622. 

Diu, 326, 348. 

Dongarpir, 386, 404, 428, 494, 494. 

Dor River, 524. 

Dinérah, 399, 3992. 

Dwarka, 326. 


Eouz, vide Ydar. 
Europe, 89, 92, 98, 94, 95, 96, 279, 
290n. 


Pa 197. 

Faiz Nahr Canal, 333. 

Fancir (in Sumatra), 78, 616. 

Farah, in Sijistan, 41%., 314. 

Farankad, near Samarqgand, 434. 

Faridabad, near Dihli, 415, 620. 

Fathébad Sirkér (Bengal), 374. 

Fathabad -(Panjéb), 414; (K’harkf), 
491n. 

Fathpur, a village near Karah, 320. 

Fathpur Hanswah, 354, 390z., 456. 

Fathpur Jhinjhon, 286. 

Fathpur Sikri, 55, 88, 223, 309, 373, 
402, 403, 423, 448, 492, 493, 28; 
496, 497, 514, 515, 600n. 

Firizabad, 319. 


Ginkas District, 487, 621. 
Ganges, 37, 55. 

Gango, 538, 546. 

Ganjabah Fort (Ganj4wah), 421. 
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Garha, (Gadha) or Garha-Katangah 
(Jabalpur), 122, 326, 348, 356, 
367, 368, 372, 381, 408, 409, 410, 
428, 450, 480, 497, 633n. | 

Garhi (Bengal), 326, 330, ee 339, 
349, 370n. 

Garmsir, 313, 384. 

Gaur, 175, 318, 375, 376, 410. 

Gawil Fort, 449. 

Gaya, 4487. 

Ghandak River, 379. 

G’bariwali, 297n. 

Gharjistan, 342, 381z., 473. 

Ghatréghal, 497. 

Ghazipir, 208, 313, 410, 443, 465, 
526. 

Ghaznin (Ghazni), 321, 333, 377, 383, 
384, 431n., 456. 

G horég’ hat, 340, 342, 370, 370n., 387, 
400, 436, 473, 525, 617. 

Ghujduwan, 500. 

Gidhor, 480n. 

Gilan, 175, 177, 424, 542, 574. 

Goés, 331. 

Gogandah, 339, 400; battle of, when 
fought, 418, 418. 

Golah, vide Kant o Golah. 

Gondwénah, 367, 606. 

Gorak’hpitr, 32, 366, 369, 370, 

Goshkfn, or Joshagén, 55, 287n. 

Gujan, 498. 

Gujar Khan, 456a. 

Gujrat, town in the Panjab, 88, 4l4n., 
471. 

Gujrat (province), 342., 68, 75, 82, 92, 
93, 143, 253, 285x., 315, 325, 326, 
327, 332, 333, 334, 347, 351, 353, 
354, 361, 383, 385, 386, 387, 412, 
414, 416, 416n., 419, 433, 434n., 
450, 463, 470, 478, 504, 606, 507, 
514, 543, 607n., 6llx. 

Gulpéigan, 5882. 

Gun&chir, near Jdlindhar, 3172., 619. 

Gunabad (Junabid), 591. 

Gura, or Kurar, 4872. 


Gwiliér, 32, 57, 224, 315, 327, 340, 
348, 380x., 390, 4387, 456, 457, 
458, 587, 539, 547, 588n., 61]1s., 
612. 


H ADAUTY, 409. 

Haibatpur, vide Pati Haibatpur. 

Hajipdr, 208, 318, 326, 382, 349, 356, 
410, 424, 460. 

Hailan (Panj4b), 360, 467n.; 
Hilan. 

Haldipur, 499z. 

Hamadén, 315, 585, 585n. 

Hamidpur, 544. 

Handiah, 122, 481, 519. 

Har&t, 92, 94, 101, 102, 355, 363, 366, 
426, 571, 592n., 602, 613. 

_Hardwar, or Haridwar, 31, 55, 362. 

Haridgarh, 122, 

Hariptr, 375. 

Hasan Abdal, 425, 516. 

Hashimpiar, 395. 

Hatia, 486. 

HatiApul, 605, 505n. 

Hatként’h, 323, 389, 488. 

Hazérah, 290. 

Hicdr (Kabul), 359, 435, 609. 

Higar Firdzah, 31, 57, $21. 

Hilalabéd, 332. 

Hilén, or Hil, (vide Hailén) on the 
Jhelam, 457, 4572. 

_Hindtkush, 812. 

Hiraptr, 346. 

Hirmand River, 318. 

Hoshangébad, 112. 

Higli, 3752., 440, 449n., 499. 

Hurmuz (Ormuz), 599x. 


vide 


exe (Edar), 825, 333, 407, 433, 
480. 

I¢fahan, 102, 543, 566, 669, 576, 592, 
592n., 607, 608. 

llahbas, or [léhabad, vide Alléhabad. 
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Tlichpiir, 326, 449, 508. 

Tnoch (Kashmir), 483. 
Indardb, 432. 

Indus, 37. 

Tran, 64, 182, 456n. 

"Ir&q, | 23, 86, 182, 152, 316. 
Trich, 469, 

Ishtaghar, 344. 

Islimpur (Rampur), 417, 418 
Istlif, 388z. 

Itawah, 328, 382, 459. 
I'timédpur, near Agrah, 428, 4282. 


J AGDESPUR, 400, 498, 

Jahénabad, 375n. 

Jaipur, 329n., 419, 419. 

Jais, 511. 

Jaisalmfr, 148, 286, 477, 

Jaitiran, 389, 889n. 

Jakdarah, 344, 

Jalélabéd, 318. 

Jalél&bas, 425. 

Jalalpur, vide K’harwah. 

Jaldpur, 410, 

Jalesar (Oris&) 374, 376; near Diblé, 
425, 

Jalindhar, 81, 317, $17n., 545. 

Jalnéptr, in Barér, 809, 347, 

J&lor, 40, 357, 493, 494, 622. 

Jam, 319, 866n., 523, 541. 

Jamnah River (Jamuné), 55. 

Jammu, 345, 456., 466. 

Jénsath, 391, 394. 

Jariin Bandar, 585n., 

Jasar (Jessore), 315, 341. 

Jaunptr, 31, 189, 318, 319, 320, 3821, 
835, 342, 347, 355, 368, 383, 400, 
410, 411, 424, 438, 444, 450, 500, 
501, 538, 546, 568n., 602n. 

Jazair, 593, 5932, 

Jhanni, 539. 

Jharkand, 122, 340, 366, 

Jhinjhon, vide Fathpir. 


Jhosi, 314, 425. 

Jhujhar, 316, 393. 

Jodhpur, 143, 286, 330, 357, 399, 429. 

Joli Jansath, 394, 395. 

Jon (Sindh), 315. 

Joshagin, vide Goshkén. 

Jundébid, 565n, 691; vide Gundbad. 

Juinagarh, 326, 328, 334, 351, 397, 450, 
463, 506n. 

Juner, 504. 

Jurbéqén, 588n. 

_ Juwain, 498. 


Kaece 31, 34n., 65, 98, 312, 317, 
$18, 333, 340, 376, 377, 378, 380, 
432, 440, 444, 446, 452, 457, 469, 
477, 481, 522. 

Kachh, 133, 143, 326, 419, 431, 431. 

Kahan River, 486. 

Kahérmatr{ River, 471. 

Kailéodah, 3965. 

Kairénah, 543, 544. 

Kakapir, 483. 

Kékor, 546. . 

Kakrauli, 394. 

Kalalf, 329. 

Kalanir, 32, 315, 416, 513. 

Kalapénf, 487. 

K4linjar, 369, 406, 406, 505, 611n. 

KAlpi, 32, 321, 336, 361, 403, 404, 465, 
487, 539. 

Kalyénpir, 410, 

Kaméon, 373, 436, 533n. 

Kambhayat (Cambay), 281, 323, 326, 
445, 463. 

Kamr4j, in Kashmir, 85, 346. 

Kangrah, 339, 414, 416, 509. 

Kantit, 425. 

Kant o Golah, 373. 

Karah (Karah-Ménikpur), 193, 320, 
367, 367n., 466. 

Karanja, 484m. 

Karbalé, 602, 602. 

Karharé Fort, 356. 
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Kari, in Gujrét, 386. 

Kashén, 92n., 93, 102, 187, 5937., 594n., 
595, 596. 

Kashghar, 322, 365n., 459, 460. 

Kashmir, 31, 58, 65, 74, 75, 84, 93, 102, 
106, 132, 279, 280, 294, 295, 297n., 
309, 346, 347, 352; conquest of, 
380 ; 437, 443, 454, 456, 461, 465, 
466, 474, 478, 479, 482, 483, 485, 
681, 607n., 6l1n. 

Katak, 374n., 375, 376. 

Katangi, 3672. ; vide Garha. 

KAt’hiwar, 386. 

Kézarin, 490. 

Khabiushan, 606n. 

K’hachrod, 478. 

Khéf, or Khawf, 445, 445n., 592. 

Khaibar Pass, 204, 404n., 609n., 610n. 

Khairébad (Panj&b) 333 (Audh), 366, 
381, 382, 390n., 465, 469, 538. 

K’halgaon, 331n., 370n. 

Khallukh, 92n. 

K’handar (?), 419n. 

Khéndesh (Déndesh), 68, 325, 327, 
335, 336, 336x., 337, 463. 

Khanpitir, 440 ; (Panjab) 456n. 

K’barakpur (Bihar), 446, 480n. 

Kharbuzah, 487. 

K’hari, 396. 

Kharjard, 445. 

K’harki, vide Aurangébéd. 

K’harwah Jalalpur, 394. 

K’hatauli, 394, 395. 

K’hatorah, 394. 

K’hattu, 507n. 

Khawéaf, vide Khaf. 

Khizrébad, 333. 

Khizrpur, 343. 

Khurasan, 23, 313, 314, 327, 355, 361, 
362. 

Khurdah (Orfs4), 489, 493, 6072. 

Khushab, 321, 377, 378, 470. 

Khizistan, 55. 

Khwéjah Awfsh, 444, 

Khwajah Sayyérén, 444. 


Khwéarazm, its music, 61; 102, 681. 

Kingri, 514 (where wrong King’). 

Kirmén, 55, 5832. 

Koch, vide Kiich. 

Koh i Sulaimén, 423. . 

Kokrah, 401, 479, 479”., 480n. 

Koléb, 438. 

Kol Jalal{f, 343, 512. 

Komalnair, or Konbhalmir, 400, 6332. 

Korrah, 441. 

Kot’ha, 409, 

Kot K’hachwah, 431, 431n. 

Kuch Bih4ér, 133, 315, 331, 340, 343, 
370, 436, 493n. 

Kich H&jo, 493, 4932., 621. 

Kuhpéyah, 608n. 

Kuhiuta, 456n. 

Kundlf, 393, 

Kurar, 487. 

Kurdistan, 315. 


Liapia 403. 

Laheri Bandar, 281, 363; vide Lohari. 

Léharpir (Audh), 620. 

Lahor, 31, 55, 88, 92, 93, 95, 280, 311, 
812, 316, 333, 334, 347, 348, 352, 
365, 366n., 372, 414, 414n., 415, 
441, 441n., 446, 454, 462, 490, 498, 
501, 510, 611, 522, 633n., 538, 539, 
641, 544, 645, 646, 547, 569n., 
609n., 6132., 620. 

Lak’hi Fort, 335, 484. 

Lak’hinpur, 345. 

Lak’hnau, 32, 348, 366, 373, 396, 424, 
469, 470, 518, 612. 

Lak’hnor (Sambhal), 315. 

Lalang Fort, 464. 

Lamghanat, 344. 

Laristén, 490, 640, 5992., 601x. 

Loharf, 421, 422, 471-; vide Laharf. 

Lohgarh, 482. 

Ludhidnah, 318, 426. 

Luhawar, 323n. 

Luni (Baunlf P), 398, 483. 


Macarwminn 315. 

Madaran, 375. 

Mahindra River, 325, 462. 

Mahkar, 449. 

Mahmiidébad (Chémpinfr), 507, 608. 

Maiman, 395. 

Mairt’ha (Mirt’ha), 286, 322, 368, 427, 
436, 476, 493n. 

Mais&énah, 486. 

Maiwar (Mewar), 353, 387, 417. 

Majharab (Majherah), 391, 396, 477. 

Makkah (Mecca), 93, 172, 273, 586z., 
608n. 

Malacca, 281. 

MAler, 524. 

Malibér (Malabar), 280. 

MAligarh, 498. 

Mélin, 592n. ; 

M4lwah, 68, 83, 312, 321, 324, 825, 332, 
333, 334, 341, 361, 371, 372, 373, 
383, 402n., 428, 461, 462, 478, 
505. 

Mancitrah, 422. 

Manciurpur, 394. 

Mandalgarh, 452. 

Mandl&, 367n. 

Mandlair, 3802. 

Mandu, or Mandi, 82, 337, 371, 372, 
373, 375, 494, 504, 515. 

Mangalkot, 440. 

Manikpur, 320, 369, 382. 

Manipur (Asim), 297. 

Mankot, 316, 319, 323, 345, 366n., 390. 

Manoharpur, 494s. 

Mararaj, 84, 346. 

Margalah, 486, 487, 487n. 

Marw, 574. 

Marwar, 476. 

Mashhad, 100, 101, 102, 317, 346, 347, 
381, 382n., 540, 563, 568, 593n., 
606, 609, 6lln., 612, 613. 

MAt’hflah Fort, 421. 

Mat’hura, 254, 284, 478, 488. 

Mau (Niurpir State), 345, 519. 


Mawaralnahr, 187, 327. 
Mazandarén, 590, 610. 
Medinipur, 342, 375, 375., 376. 
Mewar, vide Maiwér. 

MewéAt, 133, 252, 319, 334, 334n., 
493. 

Mihs{ (Champaran), 444. 

Mirdnpur, 394, 395. 

Miydnk&l (Samarqand), 372z., 
545n., 566, 567n. 

Mohén (Audh), 452. 

Mohanf, 372, 383. 

Mol Manoharnagar, 494. 

Mornah, 396. 

Mughulmfri, 376, 376n. 

Muhammadébéd, 410, 444. 

Muhibb ’Alipur, 423. 

Mulher, 500. 

Mulkapiar, 603. 

Multan, 31, 185, 314, 327, 331, 332, 
835, 341, 353, 356, 362, 363, 399, 
422, 472, 495, 603, 511, 615, 544. 

Munair, in Bihar, 48. 

Mungarwél (?), 320. 

Munger, 351. 

Muradébaéd, 478. 

Muzaffarnagar, 390, 391 ; built, 394. 


391, 


545, 


N ADINAH (Sambhal), 882. ; vide 
Nadinah. 

Nadot, 335, 357. 

Nagarchin, 298n, 

Nagarkot, 330, 345, 404, 463. 

Naginah, 395 ; vide Nadinah. 

Nagor, 32, 95, 143, 286, 322, 330, 341, 
353, 357, 359, 375, 387, 463, 490, 
4932. 

Nahr i Shih&b Canal, 333. 

NahrwAlah, vide Patan (Gujrat). 

Najaf, 569. 

Namaksér, 470. 

Nandanupir, 122. 

Narbadah River, 3265. 

Narhan, 410. 
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Narnaul, 319, 329, 360, 369, 538. 
Narwar, 122, 484. 

Nasik, 358. 

Nausari, in Gujrat,- 184. 
Naushad, in Turkist4n, 92x. 
Naushahrah (Kashmir), 437. 
Nawabganj (Singror), 320. 
Nazar, 603n. 

Nazrbér, 334, 463. 

Nek Ujyél (?), 520. 

Nishapur, 102, 332, 363, 691, 611. 
Nimlah, 57. 

Nizamabad, 2672. 


Ober: in the Dak’hin, 346, 496. 

Oorcha, vide U’ndchah. 

Oris&é, 122, 306, 326, 340, 342, 333, 
351, 354, 356, 366, 366”., 370z., 
374, 374n., 375, 451,478, 489, 493, 
508, 520, 526. 

Ormuz, vide Hurmuz. 


P AJ KORAH River, 345. 

Pahlunpitr, 622. 

Pak’hlf, 152, 454, 479, 501, 502. 

Pakkah, 487. 

Pak Patan (or Patan i Panjab, or Ajo- 
dhan), 31, 181, 286, 325, 5832. 
Pampir (Kashmir), 483 ; vide Bampur, 

and Panpur. 

Panhén (?) 56, 616. 

Panipat, 181, 319, 643. 

Panjab, 34n., 65, 68, 133, 150, 321, 322, 
830, 331, 333, 358, 360, 365, 372, 
410, 414, 446, 456n., 457, 466. 

Pannah, 122, 425, 618. 

Panptr (Pampir), in Kashmir, 84; vide 
Pampur. 

Paraspur, in Kashmfr, 85. 

Parendah, 413. ~ 

Parsaror, 348. 

Pashawar, 345, 354, 377, 397, 466, 469. 

Patan or Patan i Panjab, vide Pak 
Patan. 


Patan (Gujrat), 313, 317, 322, 325, 329, 
334, 342, 372, 386, 387; battle of, 
397 ; 46, 407, 416, 4167., 419, 442, 
450, 463. 

Patan (on the Godawéri), 459, 482. 

Pathan (Pait’han), 314, 414, 457, 616. 

Pat’hri, 335, 496. 

Patiala (Panjab), 393. 

Patiali, 372. 

Pati Haibatpur, 133. 

Patnah, 31, 318, 351, 356, 379, 408, 
427, 465. 

Paunar, 484n. 

Pawangarh, 318. 

Peg, 281. 

Persia, 178. 

Pharwalah, 456n., 621. 

Phillaur, 317”., 619. 

Pihani, 468, 469. 

Pind Dédan Khan, 4562. 

Pindi Gheb, 4562. 

Pinjar, 479. 

Piyag (vide Allahabad), 368. 

Portugal, 95, 281. 

Pot’hwar, 486, 4872. 

Pur Mandal, 400. 

Puri, 340, 3602., 370n. 

Ptuniah, or Puranniah, 396, 436. 


() as (Persia), 591. 

Quldt, 314, 408, 459. 

Qandahar, 65, 313, 314, 315, 337, 344, 
362, 365n., 377, 378, 408, 409, 401, 
503, 509, 514, 515, 540. 

Qannauj, 32, 321, 336, 464, 468, 477. 

Qarabagh, 344. 

Quzwin, 101, 102, 447, 572. 

Qibrus, vide Cyprus. 

Qipchak, 613. 

Qirghiz, 132. 

Qiryat Khudawand Khén, 4427. 

Qistis, or Qistiis, vede Chios. 

Qum, 598. 

Qunduz, 315. 
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Th ore 482. 

Rai (Khurasan), 699. 

Rai Bareli, 320. 

Raisin, 112, 314, 326, 450. 

Rajawat, 328. 

Rajmahall, vide Akbarnagar. 

Rajor, in Kashmir, 309, 461. 

Rajori, 57. 

Rajpipla, 335. 

R4jshahi, 621. 

Ramptr (Islamptr), 417, 418. 

Ramsir, 510. 

Rankattah, 332. 

Rantanbhir, 32, 189, 330, 348, 387, 398, 
398n., 399, 409, 417, 436, 466, 483. 

Rasht, 5742. 

Rastilpiir, on the Jhelam, 360. 

Ratanpur, 122, 407. 

Rawal Pind{, 456z., 487. 

Red Sea, 82, 

Rewa, 407. 

Robank’herah, 442. 

Rohtas (in Bibar), 122, 341, 349, 400, 
422, 427, 427n., 497, 502; (in the 
Panjab) 454, 456, 486. 

Riidkhanah i Nasheb, 322. 


S aaawic 55, 389, 498, 601, 601n., 
602x., 613n. 

Safidun, 333, 542. 

Saharanpur, 32. 

Sahrind, vide Sarhind. 

Sahwan, 335, 335n. ; vide Siwistéa. 

Sajawalpur, 428. 

Sakit, 320, 3242., 435. 

Sakréwal (?), 320. 

Salimébad, 440. 

Salimgarh, 415. 

Salimnagar, 340. 

Salt Range, 456n., 470. 

Samanah, 524. 

Samargand, 65, 187, 423, 539, 541, 
6052. 
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Sambhal, 32, 34n.,.313, 315, 319, 322, 
331, 375, 462, 478, 481, 482, 540, 
644, 

Sambhalharah, 391, 394, 395. 

S&émbhar, 309, 329, 364. 

Samogar, 478. 

Saénchor, 4932., 622. 

Sandelah, 384. 

Sandhéolf, 395. 

Sanginir, 329, 434s. 

Sanjan, 445. 

Séntiur, 478. 

Santwis, 112, 372, 373. 

Sardi J4ju, 472n. 

Sérangpur, 32, 324, 349, 353, 371, 372, 
409, 429, 429n. 

Sarharpir, 383, 383. 

Sarhind, or Sirhind, or Sahrind, 32, 106, 
316n., 319, 332, 365, 441n., 526, 644. 

Sarkich, near Ahmadabad, 336, 419, 
5072., 5682., 6032. 

Sarn4l, 333, 357, 463. 

Sarohi, 322, 357, 358, 419. 

Saronj, 32, 390, 402, 456, 505. 

Saror, 318. 

Sarw River, 3812. 

Sarwar, 381. 

Sétgaon, 122, 280, 331, 3312., 341, 374, 
520. 

Satwds (SéntwAs), 112, 372, 373. 

Saw4d and Bijor, 425, 457, 471. 

S4wah, 586, 598n., 600. 

Sehondé, 506. 

Sewe Fort, 362. 

Shéhébad, 106, 208, 406. 

Shéhpur 335, 367 ; onthe Chanab, 414n. 

Shahr i Nau, 401. 

Shaikhéwat, 328, 860, 419. 

Shaja’atpur, vide Shujé’atpur. 

Shajdwalpur, 428. 

Shamsébéd, 372. 

Sharffabad, 341. 

Shergarh (Qannauj), 320, 398n., 400. 

Sherpir, 399 ;—’Atéi, 341, 447 ;— 
Murcha, 340, 437. 


Shih4buddinpir, 460. 

Shiréz, 100, 315, 450, 569, 594, 599, 
604. 

Shirwén, 132. 

Shor, 377. 

Shujé’atpur (Shaja’atpur), 428. 

Shustar, 545, 605. 

Sidlkot, 32, 365, 605n. 

Sijistan, 41s, 

Sikandrébad, 332. 

Sikandrah (Bihisht&bad), 211, 332x., 

«347, | 

Sikri, vide Fathpur Sikri. 

Silhat, 332a. 

Simavali, 286. 

Sind Sagar Duéb, 456n. 

Sindh, 143, 1792., 335, 335n., 362, 363, 
3642., 471, 644. 

Singror (Nawabganj), 320. 

Sirawand, 440. . 

Sirdhanah (Mirat’h), 394. 

Sirdhdolf, 394. 

Sirguja, 122, 618. 

Sirhind, vide Sarhind. 

Sistén, 314. 

Sitpdr, 539. 

Siwénah Fort, 357, 399, 399”., 476. 

Siwistan, or SahwAn, 335n., 363, 363x., 
472, 474, 490, 511, 614. 

Siyéh River, 384. 

Sodharah, 414x. 

Sohan River, 487. 

Somnat, 326. 

Sorat’h, 621. 

Soron, 55, 616. 

Srinagar (Garhwal) 478; (Kashmir), 
346, 380. 

Sukk’har, 471, 516. 

Sultanpur, 172, 347, 544 ;—Bilahri,400 ; 
—in Gakk’har District, 456s. 

Sultanpur River, 414. 

Sumatra, 79, 616. 

Sunném, 286. 

Sunnérgéon, 343, 400, 

Supa, 336. 


Stirat, 31, 34n., 350, 354, 358, 386, 462, 
466, 543. 
Surkh4b River, 384. 


T aparnmpan, 316. 

Tabriz, 100, 101, 258, 497, 590, 603, 
6lln. 

Tahrén (Teheran), 508, 599. 

Téibad, 366, 366n. 

Téigdn, 312. 

Tajpur (Bengal), 342, 436. 

Takaroi, vide Tukaroi. 

Takht i Sulaiman, 33”. 

Talambah, 330. 

Téligaon, 484. 

_ Talingdnah, 442n. 

TAndah (in Bengal), 31, 318, 330, 331, 
341, 350, 370, 436. 

Tanderah, 395. 

Tarfan, 460. 

Tashkand, 540. 

Tattah (Thathah), 106, 143, 194, 206, 
279, 314, 317, 332, 335, 361, 362, 
363n., 364, 378, 420, 422, 451, 457, 
459, 472, 481, 511, 576n. 

Tenasserim, vide Dahndsart. 

Ter4h Mount, 356, 361, 471. 

Thélner, 503. 

Thanah Langar, 418. 

Théneswar, 104, 638. 

Thori, 3982. 

Tibbat, or Tibet, 37, 90, 132, 149, 201, 
297n., 310, 406, 474, 607. 

Tihanpur, 393. 

Tihérah, 133, 396. 

Tilah, 486. 

Tilpat, 416. 

Tilw4rah, or the Bish, 317. 

Tiranbak, 478. 

Tirmiz, 322. 

Tis-hah, 395. 
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Tissang, 396 (where wrong 7axg). 
Todah, 283. 

Tons River (Ban4ras), 339. 
Tukarof, in Orisé, 375, 379, 407. 
Tulsipur, 395. 

Tran, 23, 64, 65, 132. 

Turkey, 112, 132, 279. 

Turshiz, 606. 


Ucar, 


Udaipur, 357, 358, 400, 478, 519. 

Ujjain, 31, 312, 333, 373, 406, 429, 478, 
494, 513n. 

U’nchhod, 122, 618. 

Undchah, 356, 458, 458z., 487, 488. 

U’ntgir (Ootgir), or Deogarb, 380. 

U’rchah, vide U’ndchah. 


V azrexpap (Panjab), 4140. 
Vhalnah, 394. 


\ \ ASIT, 390. 


Werkopai, 6080. 


Yanan, 82. 
Yazd, 92, 93, 603n., 616. 


Ti xav LISTAN, 333, 340, 344, 345, 
860. 

Zafarnagar, 508. 

Zah&k (Zahak-Bamiy4&n), 444, 455. 

Zamanidé, founded, 320; 382, 427. 

Zanzibar, (Zangbar) 279. 

Zirbad [Zerbad], east of Suméatra, 8, 
616. 
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